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AUTHOR'S  PREFACK 


I  FEEL  ooDstramed  to  say  a  few  brief  words  as  a  prefiu^  to  the  work 
which  has  just  been  oompleted,  not  in  the  spirit  of  egotism  or  to  make 
excuses,  but  to  ask  for  this  book  a  candid  and  impartial  hearing, — a  fiill 
and  jnst  consideration  of  its  theories,  as  well  as  its  fiusts,  before  judgment 
is  pronounced  upon  its  merits  collectivety,  or  its  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

The  great  body  of  the  book  treats  on  practical  subjects,  presenting  &cts 
as  they  exist,  in  palpable  and  unmistakable  form.  This  matter  is  gene- 
lally  original,  and  was  collected  with  much  time  and  labor  by  both  the 
author  and  the  publisher,  as  well  as  by  their  agents;  and  on  these  there 
can  be  no  difference  of  opinion;  but  in  connection  there  are  other  subjects, 
which  admit  of  many  explanations  and  on  which  many  theories  exist. 

In  treating  these  subjects,  I  have  selected,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  adopted  those  which  appear  to  be  most  consistent,  without 
attacking  those  which  are  respectfully  declined. 

I  have,  however,  adopted  several  new  theories,  which  may  be  presented 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  first  sight  as  strange  and  without  support^ 
fiict.  But  I  ask  an  impartial  and  patient  examination,  since  the  subjects 
presented  are  eminently  worthy  of  consideration,  and,  if  I  am  correct,  no 
hasty  decision  can  make  them  less  true;  while  the  examination  of  new 
theories  on  new  and  untrodden  ground  is,  at  least,  as  profitable  as  the 
discussion  of  old  ones,  which,  though  investigated  from  all  points,  still 
remain  unsatiafiustory  and  indefinite,  and  capable  of  numerous  explanations, 
no  two  of  which  agree. 

Three  new  and  principal  propositions  are  here  set  forth: — 

First,  that  the  materiai  forming  both  the  Azoic  and  Palasozoic  formaUona 
of  the  earth  are  almod  exdueivdy  and  directly  from  volcanic  sources. 

Second,  that  voloamc  and  subterranean  heat  produced  the  vapors  or  gases 
which  resulted  in  petroleumy  naphtha,  etc 
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Third,  (hat  the  hydro-carhonSy  in  the  shape  of  naphtha^  petroleum^  and 
their  resvMng  bitumen^  formed  mineral  coal. 

Natare  has  been  a  busy  worker,  and  her  creations  are  not  as  old  as 
geology  would  make  them.  I  was  led  to  these  conclusions  irresistibly  by 
the  &cts  present^,  after  a  careful  and  extensive  practical  examination, 
rather  against  my  former  opinions;  but  now  that  I  have  followed  the 
NATURAL  PROCESSES  &om  point  to  point,  and  found  aU  the  coincidents  to 
agree  harmoniously  without  the  necessity  of  calling  miracle  and  phe- 
nomenon to  my  assistance,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  foregoing  ^Hheories" 
as  substantial  &ct8;  but  for  them  I  alone  am  responsible. 

In  preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Bannan,  the  associate  author  and  publish^, 
has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  mudi  of  the  data,  in  pre- 
paring many  of  the  statistical  tables,  in  reading  and  correcting  proof,  in 
furnishing  liberally  material  aid,  and  by  using  every  available  means  to 
expedite  the  work  and  make  the  book  practical  and  valuable. 

The  copy  and  drawings  have  been  produced  by  the  writer,  who  is 
responsible  for  errors  of  omission  and  commission.  I  am  aware  of  many 
such  mistakes;  but  I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  be  correct  and  con- 
sistent, and  feel  confident  that  the  work  will  meet  with  a  satis&ctory 
reception  from  the;  candid  and  impartial  reader, 

a  H.  D. 

PoTTSTOAS,  January,  1866. 


PUBLISHER'S  PREFACE. 


The  work  which  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  the  public 
has  been  long  contemplated  and  promised;  but  the  many  difficulties  of 
preparing  a  book  of  this  character  have  delayed  its  publication  to  the 
present  time,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  proper  moment,  since  the 
demands  and  the  promises  of  the  future  both  require  the  work  and  encou- 
rage the  realization  of  its  precepts. 

My  own  pressing  and  constantly-accumulating  duties  in  conducting  the 
publication  of  the  '^Mineb's  JoxtrsajJ*  and  an  extensive  business  esta- 
blishment, left  no  time  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  large  amount  of  star 
tistical  and  practical  data  on  mining  matters  which  has  been  collected  in 
this  office  for  the  last  thirty-five  years;  and  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  practical  miner  and  engineer,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Daddow,  to  assist  me  in  presenting  it  in  book  form  to  the  public. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Daddow  has  elaborated  the  subject  much  beyond  my 
original  intention  or  expectation,  and  has  become  practically  the  author, 
since  he  has  written  all  or  most  of  the  copy,  and  prepared  all  the  sections, 
maps,  and  plans  to  illustrate  the  subjects  presented.  His  practical  expe- 
rience in  mining  matters,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  all  or  most  of 
the  ooAii,  moN,  and  oil  formations  of  this  country,  make  him  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  work;  and  I  feel  confident  it  wiQ  meet  with  general  approba- 
tion. 

In  r^ard  to  the  new  theories  presented,  I  do  not  commit  myself  posi- 
tively; bat^  since  nothing  better  than  theory  exists  on  those  subjects,  and 
none  of  the  many  theories  agree  or  account  for  all  the  &cts  and  coinddents, 
I  feel  like  giving  support  to  any  new  theory  which  promises  better  results, 
as  I  believe  those  herein  presented  do. 

The  main  portion  of  the  work,  however,  presents  facts  and  such 
original  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  collect  by  an  extensive 
canvass  to  the  latest  date.     These  cannot  fidl  to  be  interesting  and 
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instractive  generallji  and  useful  espedallj  to  the  trades  and  operations 
represented. 

While  the  cost  of  preparing,  electrotyplng,  and  issuing  this  book  has 
much  exceeded  my  estimates  and  expectations,  I  feel  gratified  in  being 
able  to  present  the  first  book  ever  published  which  presents  in  a  practical 
manner  both  the  extent  and  character  of  our  mineral  resources  and  the 
means  of  their  development.  Taylor's  '^Statistics  of  Coal/'  which  is  an 
eminently  valuable  and  practical  work,  but  now  out  of  print,  gives  only  a 
simple  and  partial  statement  of  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  and  their 
trades;  and  while  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  accomplished  and  practical  engineer, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  give  instructions  in  mining,  or  to  trace  and  identify 
our  coal-beds  or  the  coal-fields. 

The  ponderous  and  costly  volumes  of  our  State  Surv^,  by  Prof.  H.  D. 
Kogers,  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useftil  information  and  scientific  learnings 
but  to  the  practical  industry  of  our  country  they  remain  a  dead  letter. 
We  have  endeavored  to  be  brief,  plain,  practical,  and  explicit,  and  to 
present  facts  without  color  or  rhetorical  flourish,  and  devoid  of  technicali- 
ties and  mere  scientific  phrases  when  simple  words  would  best  express  the 
meaning. 

We  hope  thus  to  make  the  work  popular,  and  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  the  general  reader  as  useful  and  necessary  to  the  miner,  the 
manu&cturer,  and  the  mechanic.  The  book  is,  therefore,  confidently 
offered  to  the  public,  not  only  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times,  but  with 
a  hope  that  it  may  inspire  our  people  with  a  more  consistent  and  uniform 
spirit  in  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources  and  manu&cturing 
industry. 

B.B. 

Mi5XB*8  JouBKAL  Omci,  PoTTSTiLLB,  Janoarj,  1866. 
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God,  in  his  wonderfiil  providence,  has  blessed  our  ooontry,  above  all 
others,  with  the  most  magnificent  profusion  of  mineral  wealth.  When 
compared  with  the  most  favored  lands,  where  coal  and  iron  are  essential 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  greatness,  our  country  far  surpasses  them 
all  in  her  exhaqstless  resources,  not  only  of  those  great  and  controlling 
elements,  but  all  the  essentials  to  national  strength  and  power  which 
make  an  industrious  people  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  respected. 

In  every  aspect  Twhich  we  view  \he  wonderful^esources  of  our 
coontiy,  we  find  cause  for  gratulation  and  admiration,  whether  we  con- 
template the  productions  of  the  soil,  or  the  vast  extent  and  richness  of  the 
mineral  kingdom;  the  wide  and  varied  scenes  of  its  distribution,  or  the 
topographical  features  and  facilities  for  its  development  These  resources, 
however,  are  rivalled  by  the  physical  proportions  of  the  land  which  we 
cannot  cease  to  laud  and  admire, — ^whose  limits  extend  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  and  occupy  one-eighth  (|)  of  the  habitable  world,  within  the 
temperate  zones. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  speculate  a  moment  on  the  providence  which 
preserved,  throughout  the  darker  ages,  a  land  so  evidently  favored  with 
all  the  natural  blessings  and  provisions  for  the  good  and  wel&re  of  man. 
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We  cannot  fiul  to  recognize  that  oniversal  Wisdom  which  orders  events 
fixim  the  b^inning  and  provides  for  the  destinies  of  nations  before  the  era 
of  their  existence.  With  this  faith  as  a  foundation,  we  may  justly  hope 
to  come  out  of  our  present  day  of  trial  and  pain  like  gold  tried  in  the 
fire;  with  the  country  we  love  united  in  one  common  destiny, — ^purer, 
richer,  dearer  for  the  incalculable  price  of  precious  blood  and  the  immense 
amount  of  treasure  it  has  cost  us. 

But  our  task  is  eminently  a  practical  one,  and  we  neither  expect  nor 
wish  to  indulge  in  speculative  digressions.  The  work  before  us  is  one 
of  fiwt  and  figure, — ^usually  "  dry^'  work ;  but  we  hope  to  make  it  in- 
teresting to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  professional  and 
practical. 

The  distribution  of  coal  and  iron — ^and  at  the  present  day  we  must  not 
omit  oil — throughout  North  America,  but  more  particularly  the  United 
States,  is  wonderfully  general  and  impartial.  On  consulting  the  maps, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  our  coal  deposits  dot  the  features  of  this  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  in  some  cases  their  immense  extent  almost 
obscures  the  surface  of  entire  States.  Of  our  three  million  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  the  known  deposits  of  coal  occupy  200,000,  or 
one-fifteenth  (A)  of  the  entire  area ;  while  the  existence  of  other  immense 
fields  not  yet  explored  is  unmistakable. 

In  comparison  with  other  coal-producing  countries,  this  ranks  not  only 
first,  but  far  superior  in  that  respect  to  all  others. 

The  United  States  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  15  square  miles 
of  territory. 

Great  Britain  has  one  for  every  20  square  miles  of  superficial  area. 

Belgium  has  one  to  every  22J  square  miles  of  surface. 

And  France  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  200  square  miles  of 
territory. 

The  value  of  coal  to  those  possessing  and  utilizing  it  is  made  manifest 
by  their  prosperity  and  the  wealth  and  power  of  communities  and  nations 
whose  economy  is  largely  influenced  by  its  trade  or  dynamic  value. 

England  furnishes  the  most  prominent  instance;  and  English  cities 
located  on  or  near  coal,  or  within  its  direct  influence,  flourish,  while  older 
and  formerly  more  prominent  places  decline.  We  may  mention  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  last,  but  not  least,  Ncw- 
castle-on-Tyne.  To  what  can  we  attribute  the  astonishing  growth  of 
those  cities,  or  the  declining  condition  of  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  but  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  coal? 

But  we  need  not  look  abroad  for  instances  of  its  influence  on  cities  and 
communities,  when  so  many  of  our  own  cities  and  towns  owe  their  growth 
and  prosperity  to  the  proximity  or  availability  of  coal.    It  is  true  that 
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other  causes  have,  in  many  instances,  given  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the 
birth  and  growth  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  New  World.  But  as  the  true 
promoter  of  progressive  and  permanent  development,  coal  is  pre-eminently 
the  first  in  value  or  dynamic  effect  of  all  our  minerals^  or  the  means  of 
converting  them  to  our  use  and  comfort. 

"If  you  would  see  what  coal  can  do  for  a  people  who  turn  it  to  full 
account,  look  at  Pittsburg,  a  city  of  150,000  inhabitants,  built  up  by  it9 
miues  of  coal.  There  are  no  drones  in  its  hive;  heads  and  hands  are  busy. 
It  lost  $30,000,000  by  the  Rebellion,  without  shaking  its  credit.  No  city 
on  this  continent  contains  more  solid  wealth  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
Its  prosperity  is  permanent,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  creation  of  new  values. 
Possessing  in  its  coal  the  creative  power,  it  stretches  out  its  mighty  arms 
and  gathers  the  wealth  of  half  a  continent  into  its  lap.  It  brings  to  its 
furnaces  and  forges  the  iron  and  copper  of  Lake  Superior;  glass-sand  from 
New  England,  Missouri,  and  Illinois;  lead  from  Wisconsin  and  Missouri; 
one,  brass,  and  tin  from  beyond  the  seas.  You  pass  through  its  gigantic 
establishments,  and  are  amazed  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  perfected 
productions.  Yet  all  these,  from  the  most  delicate  fabric  of  glass  to  the 
ponderous  cannon  and  steam-engine,  are  in  the  coal  which  underlies  the 
smoky  hills  of  Pittsburg."* 
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Rogers,  in  his  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  has  given  a  very  curious  state- 
ment of  the  force  or  power  derived  from  the  combustion  of  certain  amounts 
of  coal,  which,  while  it  presents  an  approximate  estimate  and  conveys  to 
the  mind  an  idea  of  the  mechanical  force  thus  derived,  is  very  erroneous  in 
statement  and  faot.  He  estimates  the  average  duty  of  the  improved  Cornish 
pumping-engine  as  equivalent  to  100,000,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high 
bj  the  consumption  of  one  bushel,  or  84  pounds,  of  coal,  and  then  takes 
the  maximum  duty  as  125,000,000  under  the  same  circumstances.  By 
dividing  the  bushel  of  84  pounds  into  the  maximum  duty,  125,000,000, 
he  makes  one  pound  of  coal  raise  1,500,000  pounds  one  foot  high,  or 
equivalent  to  the  labor  of  a  strong  n^an  on  the  tread-mill  during  10  hours; 
and  thus  he  estimates  that  (4)  four  tons  of  coal  is  equal  to  twenty  years  of 
manual  labor,  or  an  average  lifetime  of  hard  work.  By  this  ingenious 
eatimate,  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  made  to  supply  England  each  year 
with  a  mechanical  force,  as  applied  to  the  production  of  steam,  equal  to 
3,500,000  fresh  men  laboring  through  20  years. 

We  give  this  singuhu:  statement,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
it)--sinoe  it  has  been  widely  circulated, — ^but  to  show  that  even  a  practical 
application  of  this  force^  as  applied  to  mechanical  efieot,  will  increase  the 
^ue  of  manual  labor  a  hundredfold. 


*  Letter  of  Professor  Daniels  to  the  Chicago  "Tribune.*' 
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The  average  'Maty''  of  35  Cornish  pumping-engines  at  work  in  Eng- 
land during  1864  was  500,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  with  a  con- 
sumption of  one  pound  of  coal.  But  in  an  estimate  of  this  character  we 
cannot  assume  even  the  average  consumption  of  the  Cornish  engine  to  be 
the  rule,  since  the  consumption  of  coal  to  the  power  produced,  hy  the 
ordinary  English  engines,  is  at  least  double.  We  presume  that  200^000 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  coal  is 
nearer  to  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

But  we  will  place  our  figures  still  lower,  and  make  10  pounds  of  coal, 
as  applied  to  the  production  of  mechanical  power  through  the  agency  of 
9team,  as  equal  to  a  day's  work,  or  1^  tons  of  coal  as  equal  to  a  year  of 
manual  labor.  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  thus  applied,  adds  to  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  England  a  force  equal  to  the  exertion  of  7,500,000  fresh 
men  annually  I 

The  amount  specified, — 10,000,000  tons, — as  used  for  the  production 
of  steam  in  England,  is,  perhaps,  much  below  the  actual  consumption. 
It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  by  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  in  1864,  or  nearly  90,000,000^  as  sent  from  the  mines. 
But  all  practical  miners  are  aware  that  a  large  amount  of  coal  is  consumed 
at  the  mines. 

In  1861  the  production  of  the  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  was  21,777,570  tons.  Of  this  amount,  19,077,570  tons 
were  sold  or  sent  from  the  mines,  leaving  2,700,000  burned  for  home  con^ 
sumption  and  wasted  at  the  mines.  The  same  proportion  used  at  the  mines 
generally  would  swell  the  amount  to  over  100,000,000.  This  vast,  almost 
incomprehensible,  mass  of  coal  has  been  produced  by  300,000  men  and 
boys  at  3000  collieries. 

In  1861  the  number  of  collieries  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  production, 
were: — 

England 2074  collieries 63,870,123  tons. 

Wales 481        "      8,561,021    " 

Scotland 424        "      11,081,000   " 

Ireland _73        «      123,070    « 

3052        "  83,635,214   " 

The  number  of  collieries  is  constantly  decreasing^  though  their  pro> 
ductions  are  increasing.  In  1860  there  were  13  collieries  more  thaa  in 
1861,  while  the  production  of  coal  was  one  million  of  tons  less. 

The  great  northern  coal-field,  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  is  the 
greatest  coal-producing  district.  In  1861  there  were  271  collieries  in 
operation,  employing  nearly  50,000  men  and  bo3r8,  while  the  prodacti<m 
and  distribution  of  coal  from  these  collieries  were: — 
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House  coal,  for  domestic  naes 4,493,450  tons. 

Gas  coal 1,717,000  « 

Steam  ooai,  small  and  manufactaring  ooal 4,317,120  << 

Distributed  on  lines 2,300,000  " 

Coke  consumed  in  iron  trade 5,000,000  ^^ 

Manufacturing 1,260,000  " 

Collierj  and  Home  consumption 2,200,000  '^ 

Waste  at  collieries 500,000  « 

21,777,570    " 

The  above  is^  perhaps,  an  average  distribution  of  the  English  ooals,  and^ 
it  will  be  noticed,  over  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000,  of  this  amount,-'— included 
in  steam,  manofiusturing,  and  line  oonsamption,-^is  made  use  of  for  the 
production  of  steam.  From  this  data  we  may  safely  estimate  that  one* 
tenth,  or  10,000,000  tons,  of  the  entire  production  of  Great  Britain  is 
applied  to  mechanical  purposes  in  labor-saving  operations*  The  estimate, 
therefore,  which  makes  the  coal  of  England  add  to  her  resources  of  labor 
the  equivalent  of  7,500,000  strong  men  per  annum,  is  not  exaggerated. 

In  fiict,  when  we  consider  the  processes  by  which  our  fore&thers  elabo- 
rated their  metals  and  produced  their  weapons  of  defence  or  articles  of 
general  utility  with  their '^  stone-hammers"  and  '^  water-blast,"  we  can 
form  a  slight  conception  of  the  value  of  ooal  for  other  uses  i^n  the  pro- 
duction of  steam.  It  has  been  the  great  means  of  &cilitating  invention 
and  progression, — ^the  ^^  Philascpher^s  Stons,''  which  has  turned  all  it 
touched  to  value  or  use. 

Thus,  the  dynamic  value  of  the  coal  which  nature  has  stored  up  in  our 
mountains  is  beyond  calculation.  The  latent  power  which  puts  in  motion 
the  great  forces  of  nature  is  heat;  and  the  most  available  means  of  exerting 
that  power,  within  the  economy  of  nature,  at  the  disposal  of  man,  is  in  the 
carbon  of  our  coal-beds. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  giving  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  value  of  ooal  in  the  production  of  steam  as  exerted  in  labornsaving 
machinery. 

Not  many  years  ago— -os  late  as  1842-^0 — ^women  were  employed  in  the 
British  collieries  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  sur&oe.  The 
loads  they  carried  were  almost  incredible.  In  &ct,  the  burdens  could  not 
be  borne  were  not  the  bearers  trained  to  the  work  from  their  in&ncy. 

"  We  have  seen  a  woman  take  on  a  load  of  at  least  1 70  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, travel  with  this  150  yards  up  the  slope  of  the  coal,  below  ground; 
ascend  a  pit  by  stairs  117  feet,  and  travel  up  the  hill  20  yards  more  to 
where  the  coal  was  laid  down.  All  this  she  would  perform  no  less  than 
twenty-four  times  each  day,  traversing  a  distance  of  6|  miles  in  going  and 
i^liifQljjg  »4t   ti  j^  ^gg  reckoned  nothing  extraordinary  at  a  Lothian  colliery 

*  See  Taylor*8  SUtistios,  page  214. 
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(Scotland)  for  a  woman  to  carry  on  her  back  from  35  to  40  cwt  of  coal 
each  day  a  distance  of  between  300  and  400  yards,  the  greater  part  of  the 
road  being  not  higher  than  4|  feet,  and  in  some  cases  a  considerable 
portion  covered  with  water/^ 

As  late  as  1850,  it  appears,  a  great  number  of  women  and  girls  were 
employed  in  some  of  the  Welsh  mines,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  coals  to  the  surface,  yet  perhaps  in  occupations  equally  laborious. 
It  may  be  considered  a  hard  day's  work  for  any  man,  however  strong, 
to  convey  the  burdens  of  those  women  as  described  in  the  forc^ing 
quotation, — that  is,  a  load  equal  to  two  tons,  of  2000  pounds  each,  carried 
an  average  distance  of  300  ^-ards  horizontal,  or  200  feet  perpendicular.  It 
would,  therefore,  require  700  men,  thus  employed,  to  transport  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  our  large  collieries,  producing  600  tons  per  day,  a 
distance  of  600  feet  perpendicular.  But  a  steam-engine  of  100  horse- 
power, using  five  tons  of  coal  per  day,  will  do  the  same  work  with  ease. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  practical  and  palpable  illustration  may  be  given  of 
the  value  of  mechanical  force  developed  by  the  carbon  of  our  coal,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  vast  addition  to  our  industrial  and  national  resources 
supplied  by  labor-saving  machinery,  steam,  and  mechanical  skill. 

The  chief  industrial  or  productive  force  of  the  Slave  States  was  derived 
from  the  labor  of  their  4,000,000  of  slaves.  Of  these,  perhaps  not  more 
than  1,000,000  were  productive  as  fUU-grown  persons;  or,  the  entire  pro- 
ductive value  of  men,  women,  and  children  was  equal  to  the  labor  of 
1,000,000  full-grown  men.  This  labor,  as  a  rule,  was  exerted  simply  as 
brute  force,  without  the  assistance  of  skill  or  mechanical  means,  but  repre- 
sented a  capital  or  valuation,  ac(H>nling  to  Southern  figures,  of  2,000,000,000 
dollars.  The  siune  amount  of  force  would  be  exerted  by  150,000  horse- 
power in  steam  machinery,  costing,  at  $100  per  horse-power,  $15,000,000. 
Such  an  addition  of  force  would  be  of  tenfold  more  value  to  the  8,000,000 
whites  of  the  South  than  their  slave-labor;  or,  if  added  to  the  slave-labor, 
under  the  intelligent  development  attainable  by  the  slave,  the  productive 
power  of  the  South  would  be  increased  a  hundredfold,  according  to  the 
d^ree  of  mechanical  skill  displayed  and  the  uses  to  which  the  power  is 
applied. 

The  secret  of  the  rapid  decay  of  Southern  resources  and  means  of 
defence  is  primarily  in  their  lack  of  coal  or  their  appreciation  of  its  value. 
Had  they  developed  their  mineral  resources,  which  are  abundant,  and 
increased  their  industrial  or  productive  power  by  the  mechanical  force 
derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  coal  and  iron,  those  12,000,000  people 
would  never  have  rebelled;  but,  having  rebelled,  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  submission. 

The  ability  to  produce  iron  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  nation  under  all  circumstances  of  war  or  peace,  constitutes  an  element 
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of  strength  never  before  so  fullj  estimated  or  exemplified  as  in  the  present 
contest.  Onr  ability  to  produce  iron  is  equal  to  our  wants,  and,  conse- 
qaentljy  we  make  use  of  that  element  of  strength  to  its  fullest  extent, — in 
the  production  of  iron-dad  ships,  the  fabrication  of  superior  guns,  the 
mano&ctuie  of  the  most  effective  small  arms,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
rails  and  rollingHBtock,  &a,  &c*  And  not  only  have  we  the  iron  in  abun- 
dance for  all  those  purposes,  but  our  iron  and  coal  enable  our  mechanics  to 
multiply  their  labor  or  productive  ability  over  a  hundredfold,  as  com- 
pared with  the  productive  power  of  the  unskilled  brute  labor  of  the  South. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  South  since  ihe  commencement  of 
the  war  has  not  only  been  deficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  not  equal  to 
the  requirements  for  the  materials  of  war.  No  railroad  iron  has  been  pro- 
duced for  repairs  or  otherwise,  and  but  little  iron  has  been  spared  for  the 
replacement  of  worn-out  rolling-stock.  The  ability  to  produce  iron,  and 
the  cost  of  its  production,  have  both  been  on  a  par.  All  the  iron  produced 
in  the  South  during  the  last  four  years,  from  '60  to  '64,  has  been  made 
with  charcoal,  either  in  the  rude  cold-blast  furnace,  using  from  eight  to 
thirteen  cords  of  wood  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced,  or  in  the  primitive 
Catalan  hearth,  with  ^'water-blast^"  and,  in  some  cases^  the  old  '^ stone- 
hammer"  of  our  ancestors  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago. 

For  the  production  of  one  ton — ^2000  pounds — of  wrought  iron  in  the 
Catalan  forge,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  75  days'  labor  is  required  in 
the  various  processes;  while  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  a  ton 
of  iron  at  our  improved  rolling-mills  does  not  exceed  20  days  from  the 
miner  to  the  finisher.  Nearly  the  same  difference  exists  in  the  production 
of  cast  iron  between  the  rude  charcoal  furnaces  of  the  South  and  the 
improved  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  North.  The  rebellion,  therefore, 
Licked  the  permanent  strength  imparted  by  iron,  and  decayed  rapidly  in 
consequence.  Had  the  Confederates  the  means  and  ability  to  build  iron- 
clad rams  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  mineral  resources,  our  great 
superiority  on  the  water  would  have  been  neutralized,  and  their  cotton 
made  available  for  war  pJbpoaes.  But,  depending  entirely  on  brute  force, 
dieir  resources  and  means  of  defence  have  depreciated  in  ratio  with  their 
loss  of  able-bodied  men  by  whatever  cause. 

Virginia  contains  more  coal  than  Pennsylvania :  yet,  though  the  oldest 
State,  she  has  never  made  it  available  by  development,  and  not  one  pound 
of  her  coal  has  beai  used  for  the  production  of  iron  in  the  blast  furnace 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  but  a  few  tons  before;  the  Rich- 
mond coal  being  too  impure  for  such  purposes.  Tennessee  was  the  only 
Southern  State  in  which  iron  was  made  from  mineral  coal;  and  the  produc- 
tion there  ceased  on  the  occupation  of  Chattanooga  by  the  Federal  forces. 

In  our  description  of  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  the  Southern  States, 
we  will  give  the  details  of  their  mining  and  manu&cturing  status  both 
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before  and  since  the  war.     But  the  &ct3  here  presented  forcibly  illustrate 
the  value  of  coal  in  peace  or  war.  ^ 

We  may  boldly  state  that  the  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
our  greatest  source  of  strength^  whether  considered  as  augmenting  in  a 
hundredfold  ratio  our  industrial  resources  in  the  mechanical  line^  or 
supplying  the  means  and  material  of  war,  exclusive,  of  course,  of  the  men 
and  the  money.  But  even  these  are  influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
strength  imparted  to  our  national  resources  through  the  dynamic  agency  of 
coal. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  all  the  manu&cturing  dties  and  towns 
of  New  England,  have  the  greatest  source  of  their  productive  power  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

Those  anthracite  basins  represent  but  a  spot  in  the  coal  area  of  the 
United  States,— only  470  square  miles  of  anthracite  in  a  total  area  of 
206,939  square  miles.  But  its  present  available  value  is  greater  than  the 
entire  area  of  bituminous  coal;  and  all,  except  the  470  square  miles,  is 
of  that  class,  exclusive  of  a  doubtful  and  unproductivB  field  of  100  square 
miles  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

Of  the  22,000,000  tons  reported  as  the  coal  production  of  1864,  nearly 
10,000,000  tons  were  anthracite.  But  this  vast  preponderance  cannot 
always  exist  in  favor  of  the  anthracite  mines,  when  the  Western  coal-fields 
are  more  fully  developed  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  Western  growth 
and  improvement.  The  fact,  however,  that  those  anthracite  fields  are  the 
only  known  or  available  deposit  of  the  kind,  and  that  the  entire  East  and 
a  portion  of  the  Northwest,  representing  a  population  of  over  12,000,000, 
draw  most  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  thence,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so,  will  always  attach  superior  importance  and  value  to  the  anthracite  ooals 
of  Pennsylvania. 

We  cannot  make  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  their  valne  to  our 
resources;  figures  would  scarcely  convey  an  idea.  We  may  calculate  the 
production  per  acre,  and  jump  at  some  condusion  concerning  the  amount 
per  square  mile ;  but  the  value  of  a  ton  of  coal  in  the  mountain,  or  the 
same  amount  in  market,  has  no  relation  to  its  dynamic  value  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mechanical  force  or  motion,  its  necessity  to  our  manufactures, 
its  importance  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  indirectly  as  a  means  of  power 
and  strength  in  peace  or  war.  Yet  its  marketable  value  is  no  small  item 
in  our  trade-lists,  though  comparatively  of  late  development.  Its  growth 
or  increase  is  unparalleled  by  any  trade,  except  the  oil  trade  of  Western 
Pennsylvania;  and  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  this  class  of  fuel 
insures  a  permanent  expansion  of  the  trade,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the  means 
of  supply. 

Though  the  area  be  small  and  insignificant,  when  compared  on  the  map 
with  the  wide  extent  of  our  bituminous  fields,  the  supply  is  practically 
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unlimited  for  all  present  parposes.  A  ooal-fleam  five  feet  thick  will  pro- 
daoe  6000  tons  of  marketable  coal,  even  under  the  present  wasteful  mode 
of  mining.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  an  average  of  60  feet  vertical  thick- 
neBS  of  available  coal  under  the  entire  coal  area  of  the  anthracite  fields. 
This  would  yield  60,000  tons  per  acre,  or  18,000,000,000  in  the  300,000 
acres  which  they  contain.  But  under  a  more  careful  system  of  mining,  as 
practised  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  which  will  be  practised  here  when 
ooal  and  coal  lands  are  appreciated  at  their  proper  value,  one-third  more 
coal  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land  than  is  given  in  the  foregoing 
estimate.  The  amount  of  hard  anthracite  coal  existing  in  an  acre  of  land, 
as  a  maximum,  is  1613  tons  per  foot  of  vertical  thickness,  or  96,780  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  average  estimate  of  60  feet  total  vertical  thick- 
nesB.  In  the  best  English  mines,  from  A  to  ^  of  the  coal  is  left  or  wasted 
in  the  pillars.  Under  the  same  system  of  mining,  we  might  obtain  nearly 
90,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  acre,  or  one-^third  more  than  our  present  system 
will  admit  of.  But  we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  same  d^ree  of  economy 
in  operating  our  large  veins. 

The  natural  increase  of  the  anthracite  coal-trade  is  about  2}  per  cent, 
per  annum ;  and  we  may  anticipate  even  a  larger  increase  on  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  when  an  impetus  will  be  given  to  our  manufacturing 
interests  fieur  greater  than  that  given  by  the  war,  under  the  protection  of 
fostering  tarifEs  and  through  the  means  of  our  vastly  increased  capital. 

Our  present  production  is  10,000,000  of  tons  per  annum,  and  in  all 
probability  it  will  not  be  less  than  16,000,000  in  1870.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  we  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  our  coal-trade  will  be  30,000,000 
tons  annually,  and  perhaps  some  of  us  may  be  able  to  count  double  that 
amount  But  an  annual  drain  of  30,000,000  from  our  limited  area  will 
exhaust  the  anthracite  coal-fields  in  600  years, — a  small  period  in  the  life- 
time of  a  nation,  and  but  little  over  our  past  existence.  When  compared 
with  the  yeara  of  England,  France,  or  China,  we  find  it  a  short  time. 

The  amount  we  name  is  moderate  as  an  estimate,  and  twenty  years  may 
not  elapse  before  its  realization.  But  our  estimate  does  not  cover  the  whole 
consumption  by  perhaps  half  the  drain  on  our  resources  of  anthracite.  We 
may  state,  without  exaggeration,  that  the  drain  or  actual  loss  on  the  original 
aopply  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  has  not  been  less  than 
189,000,000  tons,  or  one-half  more  than  the  shipments  of  marketable  ooal ; 
while  our  present  production  of  10,000,000  may  be  more  &irly  represented 
in  the  actual  drain  on  our  resources  by  16,000,000  tons  shipped|  wasted, 
and  lost 

The  estimate  is  that  one-third  of  the  coal  is  lefl  in  the  mine  as  inacces- 
Bible,  lost  in  pillars,  &a  The  waste  caused  by  our  present  mode  of  cruA' 
ing  through  the  '^breaker''  ranges  firom  16  to  20  per  cent,  and  sometimes, 
under  certain  circumstances,  it  has  exceeded  30  per  cent ;  and,  in  addition 
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to  these  two  great  items  in  the  waste  of  oar  mines,  we  may  mention  the 
home  and  colliery  consumption,  which  is,  perhaps,  &om  6  to  10  per  cent 

In  order,  therefore,  to  produce  30,000,000  annually,  the  drain  on  our 
mines  or  resources  would  be  46,000,000  unda:  our  present  wasteful  system 
of  mining,  since  the  loss  in  pillars,  waste  in  6ne,  and  colliery  and  home 
oonsumption,  is  not  less  than  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production. 

Should  the  anthracite  trade  ever  approach  the  proportion  of  the  English 
coal-trade,  our  supply  would  melt  away  in  180  years.  It  is  not  probable 
that  such  proportions  will  ever  be  assumed  by  this  trade,  in  view  of  the 
vast  extent  of  bituminous  coal  held  in  reserve,  and  the  use  of  unlimited 
supplies  of  petroleum,  which  will  usurp  the  place  of  the  purest  carbons  in 
many  instances.  There  are  facts,  however,  in  this  connection,  which  justify 
us  in  assuming  a  large  demand  on  the  anthracite  trade.  The  anthracite 
basins  are  the  only  large  bodies  of  available  coal  east  of  the  AU^hanies — 
excepting  the  small  but  valuable  Broad  Top  coal,  and  a  few  other  scatter- 
ing semi-bituminous  patches — accessible  to  the  Eastern  markets.  It  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  our  Western  bituminous  coal  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  a  superior  article  for  all  ordinary  purposes:  therefore  the  great  source 
of  supply  for  the  East  will  be  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  The  six  New 
England  States,  Kew  York,  New  Jersey,  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
large  extent  of  the  South  on  the  Atlantic  board,  must  draw  the  chief 
portion  of  their  supplies  of  fuel  from  thence.  The  area  to  be  supplied 
with  anthracite  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  300,000  square  miles,  and  the 
present  population  12,000,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  trade  which 
finds  its  way  northwest  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  Canada, — a  trade  con- 
stantly on  the  increase. 

The  area  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  is  121,000  square 
miles,  as  a  home  market  for  die  consumption  of  70,000,000  tons,  or  tlie 
British  production,  deducting  the  exports.  The  area  of  300,000  square 
miles  to  which  we  refer  on  the  Atlantic  slopes  can  support  a  population  to 
the  square  mile  equally  as  dense  as  that  of  England. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  rapid  and  vast  increase  may  be  anticipated 
for  the  anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania.  The  duration  of  this  invaluable 
source  of  wealth,  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  economized,  are  questions 
of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  to  individuals  but  to  the  state  and 
country  at  large;  and  we  propose  in  the  ensuing  pages  to  present  the 
'^  economy  of  mining"  in  a  prominent  manner  and  from  the  best  practical 
sources. 

The  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  Eng- 
lish mining  engineers  on  flying  visits  to  those  regions.  But,  domiciled 
here,  even  professionally,  they  soon  become  indifierent  to  that  which 
cannot  be  generally  prevented,  while  the  apparent  abundance  seems  to 
promise  au  unlimited  supply.     We  do  not  expect  to  present  a  correct 
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impreanon  of  this  wanton  waste^  or  create  much  interest  in  the  matter 
onder  present  circumstances. 

Bat,  haying  shown  that  the  coal  in  those  fields,  which  at  present  is 
(x)D8idered  inexhaustible,  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  process  of  rapid  exhaustion, 
and  but  limited  in  proportion  to  the  area  and  demand  to  be  supplied,  we 
will  tiy  to  impress  those  interested  with  some  conception  of  the  great  loss 
involved,  both  private  and  public,  in  the  present  waste  of  coal. 

As  we  before  mentioned,  the  waste  is  equal  to  the  ^Wend."  The  value 
of  the  anthracite  trade  for  1864  is  stated  at  60,000,000  of  dollars,— that  is, 
its  simple  marketable  or  exchange  value  as  a  commodity;  while  its 
mechanical  value,  as  affecting  our  productive  ability,  is  still  vastly  greater 
in  the  scale  of  values. 

Bat  (his  item  is  one  that  must  attract  attention.  If  these  coal  deposits 
represent  a  body  of  18,000,000,000  tons  of  workable  coal,  the  loss  of 
half,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation,  is  one  that  those  who  own  coal 
lands  may  be  interested  in  figuring  up  when  their  abandoned  mines  may 
cease  to  yield  them  princely  incomes. 

ENGLAND  AND  HEB  RESOUBCES. 

The  prosperity  of  England  is  involved  in  the  duration  of  her  coal-fields. 
The  exhaustion  of  her  mines  must  sap  the  foundation  of  her  strength. 
The  subject  engages  the  attention  of  her  people;  and  all  available  means 
are  taken  to  economize  this  great  and  primary  source  of  her  prosperity 
and  power. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  staticians  of  Great  Britain,  that  their  available 
supply  of  coal  will  be  exhausted,  under  the  present  rate  of  consumption 
and  increase,  in  300  years  from  the  present  time. 

A  rather  fanciful  writer — the  author  of  a  little  English  book  entitled 
"Oar  Coal  and  Our  Coal-Pits" — thus  expresses  himself: — 

'^  Without  coal  our  steam-power  would  be  annihilated,  and  with  that  our 
prosperity  as  a  nation,  and  possibly  our  supremacy.  Our  steam-engines 
would  rust  unused,  for  lack  of  suitable  fuel,  our  steam-vessels  would  be 
dismantled  and  decaying  in  dock,  and  all  our  processes  of  manu&cture 
would  be  deteriorated;  and  the  future  historian  of  the  revolutions  of 
empires  would  date  the  decline  and  fiiU  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Britain 
from  the  period  when  her  supplies  of  mineral  fuel  were  exhausted  and  her 
last  coal-field  worked  out. 

'^  An  ancient  writer  has  drawn  a  picture  of  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  and  musing  and  mourning  in  proud  grief.  A 
modem  historian  has  drawn  an  equally  striking  picture  of  a  New  Zealander 
sitting  and  musing  on  the  ruins  of  London  at  the  debris  of  the  fiiUen  St. 
Paul's.    It  has  been  reserved  for  the  author  of  this  book  to  conceive  the 
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picture  of  some  one  of  his  lineal  posterity  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  ruins 
of  a  great  but  exhausted  New-Castle  colliery^  and  mourning  and  moralizing 
over  the  &te  of  fiJlen  Britain.  Should  such  a  picture  ever  be  drawn,  its 
subject  will  be  more  pathetic  and  powerful  than  that  of  proud  Marius  or 
the  feathered  New  Zealander.'^ 


COAL  AND  IKON. 

Our  introduction  has  been  rather  disconnected  and  rambling.  It  has 
been  our  aim,  howevei:,  to  present  the  most  practical  and  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  coal  to  the  industrial  resources  of  nations^  and  attract 
attention  to  the  value  of  our  coal-fields. 

Our  resources  in  iron  are  subordinate  to  that  of  coal:  without  a  supply 
of  mineral  ftiel,  our  deposits  of  iron  ores  would  not  be  available.  We 
havCy  therefore,  given  pre-eminence  to  coal ;  and  in  the  ensuing  pages  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  synopsis  of  our  resources  for  the  produc- 
tion of  iron,  as  illustrating  the  value  and  uses  of  coal,  with  such  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  a  concise  review  of  the 
trade  to  make  it  interesting  and  valuable. 

OIL,  OR  PETROLEUM. 

No  work  on  our  mineral  resources,  and  particularly  mineral  fuels,  would 
be  complete  without  a  practical  or  theoretical  notice  of  our  great  petroleum 
regions.  To  this  end  we  have  collected  all  the  available  information  on 
the  subject,  and  have  not  only  made  extensive  examinations  personally, 
but  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  practical  experience  of  others.  Petroleum 
contains  the  constituents  of  coal,  or  vice  persd.  The  one  is  solid,  the  other 
fluid.  Both  are  formed  principally  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  the  one  with 
earthy  impurities,  the  other  almost  pure.  We  therefore  look  upon  petro- 
leum as  a  species  of  mineral  fuel,  the  product  principally  of  our  coal- 
fields, enhancing  their  value,  providing  for  their  development,  and,  while 
it  filb  some  of  the  uses  to  which  coal  has  been  applied,  it  increases  the 
area  of  its  distribution  and  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness. 

In  a  rapid  glance  over  the  field  of  our  researches, — our  extensive  fields 
of  coal,  our  mountains  and  beds  of  ores,  and  our  deep  fountains  of  mineral 
oils, — ^we  cannot  fiul  to  be  impressed  with  admiration  and  wonder  at  thoc«e 
magnificent  creations  of  Nature,  when  we  reflect  that  they  are  the  result 
of  chemical  action  and  combination  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratory. 

The  productions  of  vegetation,  whose  original  magnificence  and  extent 
are  beyond  comprehension,  has  been  preserved  year  after  year,  throngh 
numberless  ages,  in  the  most  compact  and  available  form  for  use.  Un- 
limited beds  of  precious  ores,  and  exhaustless  fountains  of  invaluable  oils, 
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are  stored  away  by  nature  in  the  treasure-houses  of  our  mineral  kingdom. 
Those  exhaustless  sources  of  mineral  wealth  are  not  the  result  of  common 
cause;.  Ore,  coaly  and  oil  are  not  formations  resulting  from  the  evident 
processes  which  we  all  comprehend,  and  such  as  we  see  in  common  rocks 
and  slates;  but  they  appear  to  be  the  concentrated  wealth  of  all  our  litho- 
logical  creations,  separated  and  refined  in  the  great  laboratory  of  Nature, 
and  stored  carefully  away  in  the  ^'  caves  of  the  earth''  for  the  use  of  her 
creatures. 

There  is  something  grand  and  wonderful  in  those  great  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  stored  our  earth  with  minerals,  even  though  we  speculate 
merely  on  their  cause  and  effect  We  can  imagine  the  world  of  fire  which 
rolled  and  struggled  for  vent  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  immeasur- 
able volumes  of  gases  which  poured  from  these  smouldering  fires,  the 
great  volcanic  crucibles  and  the  oceanic  cauldrons  which  Nature  used,  if 
we  cannot  comprehend  the  modes  and  laws  of  her  great  chemical  opera- 
tions. The  results,  however,  we  see  and  realize.  They  give  to  man  tiie 
control  of  Nature's  domain,  and  subject  all  her  productions  to  his  use  and 
pleasure.  A  proper  appreciation  of  her  gifts  and  provisions  for  our  use 
will  make  us  '^healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  and  secure  us  peace,  power, 
and  prosperity. 
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Fra.  1. 


We  propose  to  give  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  geology  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  present  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  geology  of 
coal  in  the  ascending  or  successive  order. 

The  creation  of  the  earth  cannot  &il  to  be  a  matter  of  epecniation  to 
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those  who  seek^  in  material  cause  and  effect^  its  mle  of  existence,  to  whom 
it  18  not  given  to  see  the  work  of  a  divine  power.  But,  while  we  ascribe 
the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  omnipotent  Jehovah,  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  admire  the  infinitude  of  wisdom  and  power  displayed  in  the 
governing  influences  which  control,  to  our  finite  minds,  the  incomprehen- 
able  whole,  and  wonderingly  behold  the  harmony  of  Nature^s  works,  the 
nniformity  of  motion,  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  the  actions  and  forces 
of  heat,  and  recognize  in  the  various  developments  of  truth,  proven  by 
constantly-recurring  events,  the  work  of  a  divine  power  replete  with 
wisdom  and  love  in  all  the  structures  of  the  universe. 

CREATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

• 

Science  informs  us  that  our  planetary  system  existed  originally  as  a 
nebulous  sphere,  vaporized  by  heat,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  universe  under  the  original  laws  of  creative  force.  If  the 
ponderous  or  solid  matter  of  our  system  was  again  reduced  to  vapor  so 
light  that  it  would  not  weigh  a  grain  to  the  cubic  mile,  it  would  not  fill 
our  sphere,  even  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune*  We  know  how  readily  all 
ponderous  or  solid  bodies  are  reduced  to  vapor  by  heat,  since  water  arises 
in  steam  at  212^  and  platina  is  vaporized  at  2000^,  while  the  lighter 
petroleums  escape  in  the  atmosphere  of  winter,  and  mercury  evaporates 
in  summer  heat.  But  these  fects  are  not  more  evident  to  us  than  the  laws 
of  condensation  and  gravitation.  If  heat  vaporizes  all  solid  bodies,  cold 
oondenses  them;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  how  a  nebulous  mass  of  vapor 
may  contract  by  condensation  and  unite  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  until 
masses  are  formed,  from  the  size  of  meteors  to  the  dimensions  of  worlds. 
Larger  bodies  attract  smaller  ones.  Meteors  fall  towards  the  earth,  as  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  only  prevented  from  falling  into  it  by 
the  velocity  of  its  motion. 

To  illustrate  further,  we  may  state  that  motion  produces  heat,  as  heat 
produces  motion  or  force.  The  hammer  striking  the  anvil  produces  heat, 
while  rock  abrading  rock  strikes  fire.  But,  should  our  planet  be  suddenly 
arrested  in  its  course,  the  shoclc  would  generate  more  heat  than  the  com- 
bustion of  fourteen  times  its  bulk  of  coal.  Assuming  the  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  earth  to  be  equal  to  water  in  its  capacities  for  heat,  it  would 
be  fused  and  vaporized  by  17,200  degrees,  and  the  earth  or  its  vapors, 
after  being  thus  brought  to  rest,  would,  of  course,  fiJl  into  the  sun,  and 
be  thus  further  rarefied  by  an  additional  degree  of  heat  400  times  greater.'*' 

In  this  light  we  can  readily  comprehend  the  natural  forces  or  processes 
which  tend  to  dissolve  or  unite  all  bodies,  however  large  or  small.  It 
most  be  observed,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  solids  to  escape  in 

*  Theories  of  Laplace. 
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Taper,  that  no  atom  of  matter  is  lost,  and  that  none  of  die  natural  foroes 
are  wasted,  since  thej  return  to  the  earth,  or  their  original  sphere,  in  equal 
weight  or  force*  A  common  instance  may  be  given  in  the  combustion  of 
coal  under  our  steam-boilers.  Here  we  see  both  water  and  coal  consumed, 
and  can  see  no  return  of  the  products  of  combustion:  yet  they  return, 
nevertheless,  in  rain  or  gas  to  the  earth  and  v^tation, — and  not  only 
return  in  full  weighty  but  by  their  dynamic  effects  give  a  creative  foroe, 
which  is  employed  in  a  thousand  labors  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Thqr 
create  a  tempest  of  steam  behind  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine,  equal  ta 
the  force  of  a  hundred  hurricanes. 

Having  thus  given  faivd  gUmpaea  of  the  natural  causes  controlling  and 
governing  the  creation  of  our  planetary  system,  since  we  cannot  be  more 
explicit,  we  may  now  contemplate  our  earth  as  condensed  from  the  heated 
vapors  of  the  nebulous  mass,  launched  forth  from  the  sun — a  fiery  ball — 
on  its  endless  path  through  space. 

In  its  swift  course  through  space,  or  its  orbit  round  the  sun,  our  earth 
gradually  contracted,  and  a  primitive  crust  of  granite  encased  the  liquid 
ball,  and  gradually  the  condensation  increased  the  thickness  of  the  igneoos 
or  primitive  rocks,  as  the  inanimate  earth,  clad  in  dark  and  chaotic  vapors, 
pursued  its  way.  But  as  the  crust  becomes  thick  and  cool,  or  no  longer 
able  to  keep  the  surrounding  vapors  in  a  state  of  rare&ction,  they  return 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  water  or  liquids;  and  thus  we  have  the  first  day 
of  creation,  when  light  first  illuminated  the  darkness. 

When  the  vapors  which  shrouded  the  earth  in  endless  night  were  con- 
densed in  rain  and  now  enveloped  it  in  water  and  steam,  the  second  day  of 
creation  was  ushered  in,  when  God  divided  the  waters.  But  from  the  first 
struggling  rays  of  light  which  penetrated  the  vapors,  until  they  were  con- 
densed from  the  ^'firmament''  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  gave  their  light 
to  the  earth,  long  ages  must  have  intervened;  while  nature  prepared  out 
globe  by  earthquake  and  volcano,  in  mountains  and  valleys,  for  the  suc- 
ceeding changes  which  took  place  during  the  third  day.  Then  the  waters 
rushed  together  in  the  deep  places,  and  the  elevated  portions  appeared  as 
dry  land,  and  grass  and  trees  first  made  their  appearande.  But  though 
mountain  and  sea  first  appeared  during  the  third  period  of  creation,  the 
formation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  did  not  stop  then.  The  subterranean 
heat  was  too  great  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  in  the  water  or 
the  air;  the  earth  still  quaked  and  throed  with  internal  fires,  and  volcanoes 
still  vomited  their  lava  upon  the  boiling  waters. 

During  the  second  period,  probably,  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedi- 
mentary strata  were  formed;  and  during  the  third,  our  palaeozoic  fi3rmation 
was  deposited,  its  closing  event  being  the  production  of  the  coal  measures. 

The  '^  fourth  day,^'  or  period,  broke  upon  a  comparatively  quiet  world, 
rich  in  its  green  freshness,  and  gilded  by  the  first  light  of  the  sun  and 
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moon  that  had  penetrated  its  dark  and  vapory  atmosphere.  The  cerulean 
blue  took  the  place  of  the  vapory  haze^  and  the  great  lights  of  heaven  now 
''ruled  the  day^'  and  the  night.  Still  the  work  of  creation  went  on,  and 
mountain  succeeded  mountain,  here  and  there,  where  lakes  and  seas  had 
existed.  But  the  general,  almost  the  universal,  production  of  the  stratified 
'crust  of  the  earth  was  limited  even  before  the  creation  of  coal,  and  almost 
suspended  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  period. 

The  "fifth  day"  of  Moses,  or  the  fifth  geological  period,  is  marked  as 
the  dawn  of  the  present  or  existing  animal  life:  those  hitherto  created 
were  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  and  but  few  were  preserved  through  the 
violent  changes  and  commotions  of  the  primitive  earth. 

The  sixth  period  witnessed  the  earth  in  the  beaufy  and  perfection  of  its 
finished  state,  and  all  animate  and  inanimate  nature  existed  as  it  now 
exists,  to  attest  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

Having  thus  rapidly  and  briefly  attempted  to  run  a  parallel  between  our 
geological  formations  and  the  periods  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  practical,  though  equally  brief,  exposition  of  the  geological 
formations  and  periods  as  they  exist  in  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
earth's  crust. 

GEOLOGICAL  STRUCTURE.— PLUTONIC. 

The  rocks  originally  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  resulting  from 
condensation  and  sublimation,  or  comparative  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
are  known  as  plutonicy  granitic^  or  igneous  rocks.  They  form  the  base  of 
all  subsequent  formations,  and  are,  in  fiict,  the  primary  elements  fix)m 
which  all  our  lithological  structure  is  built  or  derived,  since  even  the 
volcanic  rocks  are  of  the  same  nature  and  origin. 

We  find  these  primary  or  igneous  and  unstratified  rocks  on  our  lowest 
shores  and  on  our  highest  mountains,  while  they  underlie  every  other 
formation  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  original  crust  of  the 
earth.  From  its  internal  depths,  where  the  creative  fires  ever  struggled 
for  vent,  these  igneous  or  volcanio  rocks  were  poured  forth  in  rivers  of 
liquid  lava^  porphyries^  bdsaU,  greenstone,  <&c.,  and  deposited  through  all 
subsequent  ages  and  formations.  Therefore  the  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks,  though  primarily  the  oldest,  have  become  coextensive  and  cotem- 
porary  with  every  period  of  our  geological  or  lithological  strata.  The 
igneous  mass  from  which  they  were  derived  has  been  the  means,  or  source, 
from  which  all  or  most  of  our  metamorphic  and  subsequent  sedimentary 
strata  have  been  formed,  either  through  the  agency  of  volcanic  eruption, 
which  vented  the  molten  lava  into  the  ancient  seas,  or  the  erosion  of  floods 
and  storms  on  the  decomposing  mountains,  which  were  exposed  when  the 
waters  were  gathered  together  and  the  dry  land  appeared. 

It  IS  a  question  which  jierhaps  would  not  be  difficult  of  solution, 
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whether  or  not  the  primary  elements — the  vapors  from  which  our  globe 
was  formed  or  condensed— <;ontained  the  constituents  of  all  subsequent 
productions.  In  &ct,  we  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  since 
it  is  evident  we  have  neither  lost  nor  gained  in  the  quantity  or  constituents 
of  the  material  elements  forming  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  since  the 
days  of  creation. 

The  sixty-five  or  seventy  chemical  constituents  of  the  earth  or  its  matter, 
therefore,  not  only  existed  in  the  nebulous  vagor  forming  the  earth,  but, 
of  course,  they  must  have  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks  and  the  internal 
fiery  mass  of  the  earth,  or  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it.  We  thus  find 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  all  the  gases,  the  primary  elements  of  subse- 
quent chemical  production.  They  fi>rmed,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  coal 
and  our  coaJroUy  and  all  the  forms  of  v^tation  and  life  which  beautify  and 
animate  the  works  of  Nature. 

METAMORPHIC. 

The  second  class  of  rocks  are  the  metamorphic,  exclusive  of  the  volcanic, 
which  are  confined  to  no  period,  but  are  distributed  through  all  ages  and 
formations  and  arc  the  production  of  all  periods,  even  to  the  present 
The  metamorphic,  gneissic,  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks  repose  on  the 
granites,  or  plutonic  rocks,  which  have  no  stratification,  but  are  massive 
and  devoid  of  all  regular  cleavage.  But  the  gneiss,  though  approaching 
the  granites  in  appearance  and  constituents,  is  irregularly  stratified,  and 
evidently  a  sedimentary  rock,  or  aqueous  deposit,  but  metamorphosed  or 
crystallized  by  the  action  of  heat;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  formed 
in  boiling  water,  and  are  the  results  of  volcanic  agencies  and  the  debris 
of  subaqueous  plutonic  formations.  The  metamorphic  rocks,  however,  are 
not  all  gneiss:  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  exist  in  various  shapes 
and  under  various  names,  such  as  hornblende^  mica,  talcoae  and  day  skUes, 
talcose  and  homblendio  gneiss,  quartz,  crystalline  limestone,  mica  schisty 
chloritic  schist,  Ac.  &c.  These  rocks  exist  exclusively  in  North  America 
on  the  Atlantic  slope,  on  the  Laurentian  water-shed,  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon.  They  contain  most  of  our  veins  of  gold,  copper,  and 
magnetic  iron  ores,  and  particularly  the  copper  of  Lake  Superior  and 
Tennessee  and  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  the  Southern  States  and  California. 

In  Pennsylvania,  these  formations  have  been  divided  by  Rogers  into 
the  '^  ancient  metamorphic"  and  the  ''semi-metamorphic,"  representing  the 
hypozoic  and  aaoio  rocks,  or  those  destitute  of  the  ancient  life  or  foasiliferous 
remains,  and  those  {hypo)  underlying,  or  beneath.  The  semi-metamorpbic^ 
or  azoic,  are  at  the  base  of  the  palceozoic,  or  those  rocks  which  entomb  the 
ancient  life,  and  which  are  replete  with  fossiliferous  remains. 
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PALJEOZOIC  FORMATIONS. 

The  pakeozoic  strata^  resting  on  the  metamorphic,  insensiblj  change 
from  the  semi-crystalline  to  the  unaltered  sedimentary^  and  are  the  first 
rocks  in  the  order  of  creation  which  contain  the  fossil  remains  of  animal 
life.  We  have,  therefore,  in  our  foregoing  sketch  of  the  Mosaic  creation, 
made  these  rocks  the  production  of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  day,  or 
period,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation.  The 
fifth  day  is  the  period  of  the  creation  of  the  present  or  existing  life,  hot  the 
fossil  creations  of  a  past  age.  The  Mosaic  account  only  presents  to  the  eye 
such  prominent  features  or  pictures  of  the  Creation  as  the  common  mind 
could  comprehend.  (For  a  comparison  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  or 
Biblical  account,  see  Appendix.) 

Our  palseozoic  strata  embrace  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous  formations  of  the  English  geologists,  and  occupy  one-half 
the  area  of  the  United  States,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  range  &om  10,000  to  35,000  feet  in  thickness. 

The  accompanying  column  or  vertical  section  of  the  palseozoic  strata  of 
Pennsylvania  presents  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  formation,  from 
the  gneissic  to  the  carboniferous,  including  the  coal  measures. 

We  have  divided  the  column,  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Rogers, 
into  fifteen  periods,  or  formations,  and  numbered  them  in  the  mode  adopted 
by  the  early  surveyors  of  the  State.  We  have  also  given  the  names 
adopted  by  the  geologists  of  New  York  and  the  English  equivalents,  in 
order  to  present  practically  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  all  classes  of  readers 
the  names  and  positions  of  the  rocks  forming  the  palaeozoic  strata  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  many  new  names  adopted  by  the  geologists  of  different 
sections  for  the  various  strata  tend  to  confuse  the  mind;  but  we  hope  our 
present  exposition  will  present  them  clearly. 
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THE  PRIMAL  STRATA, 

The  lowest  series  of  rocks  in  the  palaeozoic  oolamn  is  the  Primal,  or 
Potsdam  sandstone,  which  covers  an  area  almost  coextensive  with  the 
gneiss  upon  which  it  rests,  and  is  found  from  the  British  provinces  on 
the  north  to  the  middle  of  Alabama  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  west. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  its  western  slope, 
and  notes  the  continuation  of  this  range  into  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Beading 
and  Easton  hills. 

AURORAL  AND  MATINAL  STRATA. 

The  second  and  third  series  are  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  and 
slates.  They  are  of  immense  thickness,  and  cover  a  vast  area  of  territory. 
This  formation  seems  to  have  formed  the  bed  of  the  ancient  Appalachian 
sea,  and  is  traceable,  by  its  outcrops,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
until  it  is  lost  beneath  the  alluvial  of  the  Gulf,  but  reappears  in  the  West, 
and  spreads  out  widely  in  Missouri,  and  on  the  anticlinals  of  the  Western 
coal-fields. 

Those  limestones  and  slates  form  one  of  the  most  magnificent  valleys  in 
the  world,  along  the  Atlantic  slope, — scarcely  second  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  if  we  consider  the  productiveness  of  its  soils,  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  minerals,  and  their  general  availability.  This  great 
region  extends  from  Canada  through  New  York  into  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 

It  is  locally  known  by  various  names:  as,  the  Newburg  Valley,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  by  Easton  and  Allen  town,  the  Reading  and  Lebanon  Val- 
leys, the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  Valleys 
of  East  Tennessee,  and  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Coosa  in  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  embracing  a  length  of  about  1500  miles,  and  an  average  width 
of  20  miles,  covering  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles. 

Close  to  its  eastern  borders,  over  the  Blue  Ridge,  lie  the  great  region  of 
magnetic  ores, — fi-ora  the  Adirondack  hills  to  the  Carolinas;  while  parallel 
run  the  copper  belts  of  the  gneissic  and  primal  formations.  It  is  the 
great  r^on  of  hematitic  ores,  which  are  largely  developed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Alabama. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  rich  brown,  or  hydro-peroxide,— except  in 
a  few  localities,  as  at  the  great  magnetic  deposits  of  Cornwall,  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  not  only  produce  the  best  of  iron,  but  are  invaluable  as  a 
mixture  into  the  refractory  magnetics.  The  extent  and  profusion  of  these 
beds  of  ore,  which  extend  in  almost  unbroken  veins  from  end  to  end  of 
this  great  limestone  valley,  cannot  be  realized  by  persons  who  have  not 
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witnessed  the  &cts.  We  have  seen  masses  of  this  brown  ore,  that  may  be 
literally  termed  mountains^  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  It  is  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  great  coal-fields  which  lie  along  its  western  border, 
and  which  are  almost  everywhere  accessible,  and  at  some  points  quite  near, 
— ^the  Lehigh  coal  at  Allentown,  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading,  the  Swatara 
at  Lebanon,  the  Shamokin,  Wyoming,  and  Broad  Top  at  Harrisburg,  the 
Cumberland  at  Harper's  Ferry,  the  Kanawha  and  New  River  coals  at 
''Central'^  on  the  New  River,  the  Chattanooga  coals  at  Cleveland  and 
Dalton,  and  the  Coosa  coals  in  Alabama. 

This  great  valley  is  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  as  &r  south 
as  middle  Virginia,  and  is  everywhere  accessible  by  river  and  rail  from 
the  seaboard  cities.  The  Hudson,  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James,  and  Roanoke  Rivers  drain  it  from  the  east  through 
the  passes  of  the  Blue  Ridge ;  while  the  New  River,  the  Holston  or  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Coosa  drain  it  from  the  west  and  south. 

The  hard  and  flinty  rocks  of  the  Primal  series,  including  the  great  Pcit' 
ilam  sand-rocky  forms  the  eastern  confines  of  the  valley,  in  a  continuous  and 
almost  unbroken  line,  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Chattahoochee, — a  vast  moun- 
tain chain  that  alternately  rises  or  sinks  as  its  strata  assume  a  high  or  low 
degree  of  angle,  but  always  a  mountain,  and  sometimes  stupendous  in  its 
grandeur. 

LEVANT,  SURGENT,  SCALENT,  ETC. 

The  immediate  western  boundary  of  this  limestone  valley  are  the  rocks 
of  the  succeeding  or  Levant  series,  but  principally  the  great  Medina  aandr 
rock,  that  rises  in  vast  proportions  in  the  mountain  chain  that  forms  its 
western  edge.  It  rises  thin  and  low  in  Northern  New  York,  but  thickens 
as  it  sweeps  around  the  Catskill,  and  rises  grandly  as  the  Shawangunk 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Blue  Mountains  and  Kittatinny  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  North  Mountain  of  Virginia.  It  continues  its  course  south  parallel 
with  the  valley,  high  and  unbroken,  towering  steeply  from  1500  to  2000 
feet  over  its  western  edge,  a  vast  mass  of  rock,  often  2000  feet  thick.  It 
is  locally  known  as  the  Walker  and  Clinch  Mountains  of  Northwestern 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  the  Lookout  Mountain  of  Greorgia  and 
Alabama. 

But  this  great  Levant  or  Medina  sand-rock,  and  its  accompanying 
strata,  is  not  merely  confined  to  this  single  parallel  range ;  it  undulates 
westward,  and  rises,  in  high  anticlinals,  wave  after  wave,  until  lost  beneath 
the  coal-fields  of  the  West,  where  it  thins  to  insignificant  proportions. 

SUBOENT  SHALES,  ETC. 

Overlying  the  Levant  sand-rock  are  the  SurgerU  shales,  made  up  of  red 
calcareous  marls,  foesiliferous  limestones,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  con- 
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taining  several  beds  of  rich  fossiliferous  iron  ore,  which  is  found  from  New 
York  to  Alabama^  but  has  its  Tnaximum  thickness  or  value  on  the  Coosa 
in  Alabama. 

Following  the  Surgenij  in  ascending  order^  we  find  the  Scalerd  and 
Meridians  of  Rogers,  comprising  numerous  beds  of  gypseous  marls,  lime- 
stones, shales,  and  thin  sandstones,  and  which  form  the  valleys  that  follow 
the  undulations  of  the  great  Levant  rocks.  But  though  these  valleys  run 
a  subordinate  range  of  hills,  formed  by  the  outcrops  of  the  Oriskany  sand- 
rock,  or  No.  yil, — a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  almost  a  limestone  in  its 
lower  beds,  but  a  hard,  iron-stained  chert  where  elevated  or  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.     It  forms  the  celebrated  Pulpit  Bocks  of  the  Juniata. 

CADENT,  VERGENT,  AND  PONENT. 

The  Oriskany  sand-rock  appears  to  represent  a  place  in  the  Ludlow 
rocks  of  England,  and  the  base  of  the  Devonian  period  of  the  English 
geologist.  It  forms  a  break  in  the  Palaeozoic  strata,  and  forms  a  change 
of  the  ancient  life :  a  new  creation  begins  here. 

The  Cadent  series  are  made  up  principally  of  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones, generally  highly  bituminous,  and  range  from  the  Comiferous  lime-* 
stone  to  the  Genesee  slates  of  New  York.  These  formations  may  be 
considered  as  the  lower  oU-producing  rocks,  commencing  with  the  oornife- 
rous  lime,  which  is  saturated  with  oily  wherever  found,  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  or  Illinois.  The  following,  or  Vergent  series,  comprising 
the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  New  Yprk,  are  also  bituminous  in 
character,  and  made  up  of  vast  beds  of  gray,  blue,  and  olive-colored 
shales,  and  gray  and  brown  sandstones,  in  thin  layers  or  flags,  parted  by 
bands  of  soft  blue  slate,  and  abounding  in  fossils  of  fucoids  or  sea-weeds. 

The  Ponent  rocks  are  thick  masses  of  red  shales  and  red  and  gray 
sandstones,  and  are  represented  by  the  Catskill  of  New  York  and  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  English. 

All  these  formations  have  their  maximum  thickness  along  the  Atlantic 
slopes,  or  the  eastern  borders  of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  or  basin,  and 
they  all  thin  rapidly  as  they  extend  westward,  with  the  exception  of  the 
limestones,  which  appear  to  increase  in  thickness  as  they  approach  the 
interior  of  the  ancient  sea.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  rocks  forming 
its  eastern  boundary  will  also  be  found  to  predominate  along  its  western 
margin  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  (?)    The  old  red  sandstone  is  lost  in  the  western  basins. 

VESPERTINE. 

This  formation  is  the  lower  base  of  the  coal  measures.  It  is  the  subcar- 
boni&rous  of  the  English,  and  contains  the  proto^sorboniferous  or  false  coal 
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measures.  Its  features  are  bold,  chnractcristie,  and  prominent,  and  present 
mueh  uniformity  around  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basin,  the  detached  portions 
of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  along  its  eastern  escarpment. 

The  ve^ertine  white  sandstone  is  of  great  thickness.  Its  Atlantic  out- 
crop is  two  thousand  feet  thick,  while  the  supporting  "old  red"  or  ponent 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness.  These  immense  masses  of  rocks  rise  like  a 
framework  of  mountains  around  our  coal-fields,  following  them  in  parallel 
belts  of  red  and  white  with  artistic  and  picturesque  effect. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his  little,  but  valuable  and  interesting,  "Manual 
of  Coal,"  from  which  we  have  borrowed  many  useful  facts,  thus  speaks  of 
those  red  and  white  sandstones  as  the  floor  or  base  of  our  coal-fields: — 

"The  Third  Great  Sandstone  of  the  floor.  No.  X.,  is  not  so  remark- 
able for  introducing  a  new  era  of  fossil  life,  as  for  inaugurating  a  new 
system  of  groups  of  mountains  along  its  frequent  outcropping,  which 
keeps  them  always  and  everywhere  apart  from  the  groups  of  No.  IV. 
(Levant),  never  approaching  them  within  three  miles,  and  usually  running 
in  parallel  lines  with  them  at  a  variable  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  the  intervals  being  always  filled  up  with  the  narrow  knobs  of  the 
Oriskany,  No.  VII.,  and  the  broad,  high,  undulating,  deeply-ravined,  and 
always  cultivated  hills  of  No.  VIII. 

"On  the  out  or  lower  side  of  all  these  mountains  of  X.,  runs  an  uneven 
terrace  of  the  red  sand  of  IX. ;  and  in  those  regions  where  the  rocks  stand 
vertical,  this  terrace  rises  to  a  separate  summit  of  equal  height  with  the 
true  summit,  and  beautifully  parallel  with  it;  a  narrow,  shallow  crea^^e 
divides  the  double  summit,  and  then  the  long,  straight  mountains,  with 
twin  crests  of  wonderful  evenness,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  outside 
one  is  red  and  the  inside  one  is  white,  runs  along  the  map  like  the  double 
beading  of  a  picture-frame.  This  is  true  of  all  that  southeastern  outcrop 
which  encircles  the  Anthracite  Coal-Basins,  folding  scrupulously  in  and 
out  around  their  long  sharp  points,  crossing  and  recrossing  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  presenting  always  outwardly,  or  from  the  coal,  its  terrace  of 
old  red  sandstone.  The  same  red  and  white  frame  is  repeated  around  the 
Brood  Top  Coal-Basin,  south  of  the  Juniata. 

"The  Terrace  Mountain  is  its  northern  point  and  western  side,  and  Side- 
long Hill  is  its  eastern.  The  same  surrounds  the  Cumberland  Coal 
Region.  This  is  the  formation  which  constitutes  so  many  of  the  long, 
straight  parallel  ridges  of  Central  and  Southwestern  Virginia.  Like 
the  Medina  sandstone  la.st  described,  it  is  of  immense  thickness  in  the  east 
and  thins  rapidly  towards  the  west.  Its  Atlantic  outcrop  is  over  two 
thousand  feet  thick,  hard  and  white,  while  its  supporting  red  rocks,  No. 
IX.,  are  at  least  a  mile  in  thickness.  Only  the  upper  part  of  this  red 
mass,  however,  forms  the  terrace  or  supplementary  crest,  except  when  they 
all  lie  nearly  horirontal.    This  is  the  case  with  the  Catskill.    Here  the 
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vast  piles  ascend  in  steps  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  IX.  upon  YIII. 
and  X.  upon  IX.,  and  on  top  of  all  the  lower  layers  of  XI.  But  as  we 
foUoAV  this  easternmost  outcrop  south  through  Virginia  into  Tennessee, 
it  slowly  thins,  as  if  the  original  direction  of  the  sediment  was  from  the 
north  and  east.  Yet  more  striking  is  the  case  when  we  pass  over  to  iis 
inner  outcrops.  Around  the  Broad  Top,  and  where  it  passes  down  beneath 
the  Great  Savage,  it  is  still  a  mountain  mass,  but  it  rises  again  in  Ohio  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania  from  its  underground  journey  so  lean  and  changed 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  It  is  there  a  greenish  sandstone  less  than 
two  hundred  feet  thick.  The  whole  intermediate  space,  of  course,  it 
underlies;  that  is,  all  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  all  Western 
Virginia,  and  the  whole  southern  region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain. 
Here  it  is  as  thin  as  in  the  Catskill  region,  but  here,  as  there,  helps  to  pile 
up  the  immense  plateau  which,  narrowing  as  we  go  southward,  domineers 
with  its  lofty  terminal  crags  the  plains  of  Alabama." 


THE  FALSE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  false  or  proto-carboniferous  formation  overlie  the  vespertine  rocks. 
This  formation  is,  perhaps,  cotemporary  or  of  the  same  era  with  the 
English  lower  coal  series,  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  It  rarely  develops 
in  any  commercial  value  in  our  American  formations,  but  is  coextensive 
with  the  Appalachian  Coal-Basin.  We  find  thin  traces  of  coal  and  coal- 
slates  beneath  the  red  shale  or  on  the  vespertine,  around  the  anthracite 
formations,  and  everywhere  along  its  inside  or  upper  face  from  the  Catskill 
to  the  Lookout,  and  at  the  base  of  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  thin  seams  of  this  coal  have  been  found,  and  many  have  picked 
and  pried  into  them  without  profit,  except  in  practical  experience.  Those 
fake  coal  measures,  and  the  thin,  imperfect  coals  they  bear,  have  been 
opened  or  proved  near  Altoona,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Eailroad,  at  the  base 
of  Sidelong  Hill,  Berkeley  county,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Shenandoah, 
in  Augusta  county,  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Montgomery  county,  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  other  localities  further  south.  But  the  coals  of  this  system 
have  never  been  developed  in  workable  quantities  or  of  marketable  value, 
except  on  the  New  River,  in  Virginia;  and  here  we  find  a  truly  valuable 
deposit  of  workable  and  marketable  coal.  But  even  here  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  strata,  and  mining  operations  are  subject  to  numerous  inter- 
ruptions from  "up-throws"  and  "down-throws,'^  and  frequent  faults  of 
date  and  rfirf,  which  mar  the  coal.  Yet  this  is  a  valuable  deposit,  never- 
theless, and  deserves  an  extended  notice  in  connection  with  the  coal-fields 
of  Virginia  and  tlie  South,  and  which  will  be  found  further  on  in  its 
appropriate  place,  from  our  own  practical  experience. 
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UMBRAL  RED  SHALES. 

We  have  now  reached  the  red  shales  of  our  coal-fields,  so  well  knowD, 
and  so  easily  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  color  and  thin,  soft,  and  gene- 
rally friable  nature.  This  must  have  been  a  pure  red  mud,  as  it  now  forms 
the  softest  of  rocks,  and  could  only  have  been  the  shore  deposits  of  a 
quiet  sea. 

This  soft  red  shale  of  No.  XI.  encircles  our  coal-fields  between  the 
vespertine.  No.  X.,  and  the  next  overlying  or  great  conglomerate,  Xo. 
XII.  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  generally  cut  down  by  the  stream 
in  low,  deep  valleys,  with  the  vespertine  white  rocks  towering  in  mountain 
form  on  one  side,  and  the  great  conglomerate  in  almost  equal  bulk  on  the 
other.  Occasionally  these  red  shale  valleys  are  widened  out  by  the  undu- 
lation of  the  strata,  and  present  fertile  and  cultivated  valleys  amid  the 
wild  and  barren  mountains  of  X.  and  XII.  We  may  note,  for  instance, 
the  Quakake,  Nescopeck,  Catawissa,  Mahantango,  and  Lykins  valleys,  as 
surrounding  the  anthracite  coal-fields;  while  others  of  more  or  less  note 
exist  around  the  Alleghany  spurs  and  the  detached  coal-basins  on  the 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

This  deposit  thins  rapidly  in  a  western  direction.  Though  it  is  3000 
feet  thick  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh,  soutli  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and 
1000  at  Broad  Top  and  on  the  New  River,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  it 
is  only  200  feet  thick  in  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  along 
the  head-waters  of  the  Juniata,  and  is  lost  to  view  before  it  reaches  the 
AUegliany  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 

This  disappearance  is  owing  more  to  a  mctamorphism  than  a  depreda- 
tion. We  lose  sight  of  the  red  sliale,  but  it  is  simply  a  change  from  the 
red  mud  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Appalachian  Sea  to  the  mountains  or 
great  carboniferous  limestone  of  its  interior  basins.  The  limestone  pre- 
dominates and  increases  invariably  towards  the  centre  of  the  Appalachian 
formations;  while  the  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  and  coarse  conglomerates 
of  its  eastern  margin  depreciate  in  the  same  direction,  and  all  those 
formations  become  finer  in  grain  as  they  become  changed  in  bulk  and 
character.  This  Umbral  limestone,  which  usurps  the  place  of  the  Umbral 
shale,  is  very  thin  on  its  northeastern  edges;  commencing  in  the  middle  of 
the  red  shales  but  a  few  feet  thick,  it  increases  in  thickness  in  a  south- 
western direction  as  rapidly  as  the  red  shale  diminishes.  But  this  great 
carboniferous  limestone — ^identical,  undoubtedly,  with  the  British  carbon- 
iferous lime— does  not  appear  to  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  towards 
the  western  margin  of  the  ancient  or  Appalachian  Sea«  It  is  found  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  even  fiirther  west^  to  the 
plateaus  of  Sonora  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  California,  giving  positive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  cool  in  those  great  western  unexplored  regions. 
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THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  is  the  fourth  great  sand-rock  in  the  palseozoic  formationSi  and  is 
the  immediate  floor  or  base  of  the  true  coal  measures.  It  is  deposited  on 
the  mud  of  the  umbral  red  shales  in  the  east,  where  it  is  of  great  thick*- 
ness,  and  is  composed  generally  of  a  conglomeration  of  pure  white  water* 
worn  quartz  pebbles,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
cemented  together  by  natural  processes. 

This  rock  is  1000  feet  thick  on  the  eastern  and  southern  edges  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields,  but  gradually  thins  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  a 
mere  plate  of  coarse-grained  sandstone,— -occasionally  presenting  conglome- 
rate pebbles, — ^from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  and  extending  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  beyond. 

This  great  bed-rock  of  the  coal-fields  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  indestructi- 
ble. It  hardens  in  the  atmosphere,  and  yields  not  to  the  action  of  water. 
There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  harder  and  more  tenacious,  or  which 
have  yielded  less  to  the  abrasion  of  the  denuding  forces.  We  quote  still 
farther  from  Prof.  Lesley's  manual: — 

^This  much,  however  is  certain,  and  should  excite  our  admiration  as 
one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  may  well  bear  the  pame  of  Provi- 
dence, and  be  received  as  evidences  of  the  forethought  of  benevolence, 
that  we  are  indebted  to  this  enormous  local  eastward  thickening  of  the 
conglomerate  proper  and  the  conglomerates  sandstone  above  it,  for  our 
anthracite  treasures. 

"Had  the  rocks  beneath  the  anthracite  coal  been  the  mere  thin  sheets  of 
sand  which  they  are  westward,  weakened  still  further  by  intercalations  of 
clay  and  coal,  their  outcrop  edges  never  could  have  withstood  the  rush  of 
denuding  waters,  and  protected  as  they  did  the  mineral  fuel  within  their 
gigantic  folds.  What  now  are  groups  of  long,  slender,  united,  or  closely- 
parallel  coal-basins,  would  have  been,  but  for  this  protection,  wastes  of  red 
sandstone,  or  deep  lakes  in  the  olive  shales  of  No.  VIII.,  like  those  of  the 
north.  The  comparatively  little  coal  that  has  been  hardly  left  in  these 
small  basins  would  have  gone  the  way  of  all  that  vast  original  deposit 
the  debris  of  which  lies  buried  under  the  profoundest  bottoms  of  the 
Atlantic,  together  with  the  immensely  greater  ruin  of  the  formations 
underlying  and  preceding  it." 

THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

In  this  outline  sketch  we  wish  to  present  clearly  and  in  a  practical 
manner,  not  only  the  place  of  Cbal  amonff  the  rocks,  but  to  illustrate  briefly 
the  extent  of  our  great  Appalachian  formations,  or  the  immense  area  of 
the  American  coal-fields  within  its  wide  embrace,  which  reaches  from  the 
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Ijaurentian  basins  to  the  cane-brakes  of  Alabama,  and  from  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  uncertain  deposits  of  the  Black  Hills  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moantains. 

The  greatest  development  of  the  coal  measures  or  the  coal  which  they 
contain  is  on  its  eastern  borders,  in  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  great  AUegliany  coal-field,  which  occupies  so  large  a  part  of  its 
vast  area;  and  this  seems  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  subordinate  stratas, 
which  also  have  their  greatest  development  along  their  Atlantic  margin. 
The  average  vertical  thickness  of  the  workable  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
being  sixty  feet,  while  its  total  or  maximum  thickness  will  reach  over  a 
hundred  feet;  the  workable  coals  of  the  Cumberland  basins,  in  Maryland, 
is  thirty-five  feet,  while  the  maximum  is  about  fifty  feet.  The  average 
workable  thickness  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  is  twenty-five  feet,  while 
its  maximum  is  fifty  feet.  The  average  worlcable  thickness  of  most  of  the 
developed  Western  fields  is  ten  feet,  while  the  maximum  may  be  computed 
at  twenty-five  feet;  and  thus  we  find  a  gradual  thinning,  of  not  only  the 
subordinate  strata,  but  also  the  overlying  coals  which  they  support,  from 
the  cast  to  the  west.  But  we  may  here  state  the  fiict,  our  extreme  western 
margin  of  this  great  coal  area  is  to  the  present  generation  a  terra  incognita 
as  far  as  ite  geology  and  minerals  are  concerned,  and  we  cannot  say  to  what 
extent  the  common  depreciation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  central  basins. 

THICKNESS  AND  AREA  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  COAL  FORMATIONS. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  Appalachian  coal  areas,  we  arc  guided  by 
Prof.  Rogers,  who  has  furnished  the  latest  available  information  on  the 
subject. 

"The  eastern  half  of  the  continent  contains  five  great  coal-fields,  dis- 
tributed at  intervals  from  Ne\^^oundland  to  Arkansas. 

"The  first,  or  most  easterly,  is  that  of  the  East  British  provinces, — 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  New  Brunswick,— originally 
a  wide  coal-field,  broken  into  patches  by  uplifts  of  the  older  strata  and  by 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf.  The  surface  covered  by  the  coal 
measures  of  the  provinces  is  probably  about  9000  square  miles,  but  appa- 
rently only  one-tenth  of  this  area  is  productive  in  coal. 

"The  second,  which  I  have  called  elsewhere  the  great  Appalachian  coal- 
field, commences  in  Pennsylvania  and  extends  southwest  to  near  Tusca- 
loosa, in  Alabama.  This  includes  several  outlying  lesser  basins, — ^those, 
for  example,  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  It  has  a 
total  area  of  70,000  square  miles. 

"The  third  is  the  smaller  coal-field  of  the  centre  of  Michigan,  equidis- 
tant from  Lake  Huron  and  I^ake  Michigan.  The  area  of  this  may  be 
given  at  about  15,000  square  miles.    It  is  deficient  in  coal. 
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''The  fourth  is  the  great  coal-field  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
8ippi  anticlinals,  and  spreading  in  the  form  of  a  wide  elliptical  flat  basin 
from  Kentucky  north  through  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  Rock  Eiver.  This 
possesses  an  estimated  area  of  50,000  square  miles. 

''The  fifth  and  most  west  is  a  long  and  large  coal-field,  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  great  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  which  spreads  from 
the  Mississippi  and  Ozark  anticlinals  west  to  the  visible  limits  of  the 
palaeozoic  region,  where  it  is  overlapped  by  the  Middle  Secondary  and 
Cretaceous  deposits  of  the  prairies.  The  northern  limit  of  this  coal-field  is 
in  Iowa,  on  the  Iowa  Eiver;  the  southern  is  near  the  Ecd  Kiver  on  the 
western  confines  of  Arkansas;  and  the  total  area  of  the  great  irregular 
basin  is  not  less  than  57,000  square  miles. 

"Summing  up  the  several  areas  here  defined,  we  perceive  that  the 
broad  coal-fields  of  North  America  occupy  the  enormous  space  of  at  least 
200,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  twenty  times  as  large  a  surface  as  that 
which  includes  all  the  known  coal  deposits  of  Europe,  or  probably  of  the 
Eastern  Continent. 

THICKNESS. 

"Comparative  measurements  of  the  thickness  of  these  several  deposits  of 
the  American  coal-fields,  indicate  a  marked  reduction  from  the  east  towards 
the  west.  Those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  field,  as  measured  at  the  South 
Joggins,  Bay  of  Fundy,  show  a  thickness  of  nearly  3000  feet;  those  of 
the  southeastern  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  an  average  thickness 
about  as  great;  while  the  central  portion  of  the  great  Appalachian  bitumi- 
nous basin  has  a  depth  not  exceeding  2500  feet.  Those  again  of  the  Illi- 
nois basin  are  probably  not  thicker  than  1500  feet;  while  the  last,  the 
Iowa  and  Missouri  basin,  is  evidently  much  shallower,  its  total  depth  not 
surpassing  probably  1000  feet. 

"In  Nova  Scotia,  the  coal-fields  contain,  in  the  Joggins  section,  in  all 
aboat  fifty  scams  of  coal,  only  five  of  which,  however,  are  of  workable 
dimensions.  These  are  equivalent  to  about  twenty  feet  of  coal.  In  the 
deepest  anthracite  basin  of  Pennsylvania,  that  of  Schuylkill,  there  are, 
where  the  formation  is  thickest,  about  fifty  seams  in  all;  but  twenty-five 
of  these  have  a  diameter  exceeding  three  feet  and  are  available  for  mihipg. 
In  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field  there  appear  to  be  twenty  beds  in  all, 
and  nine  or  ten  of  these  are  of  workable  size.  Again,  in  the  broad  basin 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  the  total  number  amounts  to  eighteen ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  seventeen  of  these  are  of  a  size  and  quality  suitable 
for  mining.  Only  two  or  three  such  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  shallow 
and  much  denuded  basin  of  Michigan. 

"Still  fiirther  west,  the  coal-fields  of  Iowa  and  Missouri  contain,  it  is 
believed,  only  two  or  three  beds  thick  enough  to  be  profitable,  while  the 


total  DDmber  <^  seams  of  all  sizes  b  probably  not  more  than-  twelve  or 
thirteen."" 

RECENT  COAL  FORMATIONS. 
We  cannot  properly  close  thia  geol<^icaI  sketch  of  the  rocks  of  the 
earth  and  the  place  of  coal  among  them,  without  referring  to  the  coal 
formations  of  a  later  date  than  our  true  earboniferows  coal  measures.  Of 
those  later  formations  we  have  several  depouts  in  Yii^inia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  palieozoic  strata  of  this  continent  are  rarely  overlaid  by  the  more 
recent  formations,  except  in  the  western  and  leas  explored  portions;  while 
in  England  we  find  the  new  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone  imme- 
diately overbyittg  the  coal.  It  has  been  reported  that  we  have  a  small  coal 
formadon  known  as  the  Permian, — ^which  belongs  geologically  immediately 
above  the  true  coal  measures, — over  the  coal  of  one  or  two  of  our  western 
fields.   Most  of  our  new  or  late 
deposits  lie  along  the   ocean 
belts  and  amid  the  oldest  rocks 
of  the  earth.  Thus,  for  instance, 
we  find  the  Jurataic  coals  of 
"Vii^inia  and  North  Carolina 
deposited  in  or  oa  the  granite 
and    gneiss    rocks    of    those 
States. 

The  Jaiassic  is  of  later  date 
than  the  Permian  and  Triame, 
and  nearly  ootemporary  with 
the  Oolitic 

In  order  to  embrace  a  full 
stratigraphtcal  view  of  Ameri- 
can geology,  we  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  formations  fol- 
lowing the  paleeoEoic  in  order. 
ThiecolumD,  it  will  be  observed, 
rests  on  ffae  granite, — en  nn- 
usual  and  perhaps  anomalous 
position, — but  neverthdess  re- 
presents the  true  status  of  those 
formations.  The  Juras^c  contains  the  coal  of  Richmond  and  Deep  River, 
while  the  formations  resting  in  the  order  of  their  age  above  it,  are  all 

*  The  reader  ia  referred  to  Chapter  XIX.    We  bare  fonnd  it  neeeHaij  to  cbaDge  lhe« 
tgaxm. 
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deposits  of  ablate  period^  and^  in  this  couniy,  are  generally  iQ^und  resting 
on  the  older  rocks  which  now  bound  these  ocean  shores. 

We  will  merely  notice  those  Jurassic  or  recent  coal-fields  in  the  present 
connection,  reserving  an  extended  description  for  its  appropriate  place  in 
the  ensuing  pages. 

The  Richmond  coal-field  lies  on  or  in  a  deep — ^perhaps  volcanic — 
depression  in  the  granite.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long  by  five  miles 
wide,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  square  miles  of  coal  formation. 
The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  one  thousand  feet;  the  average  thickness 
of  its  coal  is  about  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  highly  bituminous  and  gaseous, 
disintegrates  readily  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  liable  to  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

« 

The  Piedmont  coal-field  is  on  the  Appomattox,  in  Prince  Edward 
and  Cumberland  counties,  Virginia,  ranging  in  a  flortheast  and  southwest 
direction  from  the  Roanoke  to  the  James.  The  formation  rests  on  the 
gneiss,  and  is  frequently  cut  and  interrupted  by  trap  dikes.  The  coal- 
bearing  strata  are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  long  by  three  miles 
wide,  containing  an  area  of  less  than  twenty  square  miles  of  coal.  It  con- 
tains seven  or  eight  seams,  ranging  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  in  thickness, 
and  not  more  than  nine  feet  of  workable  coal,  of  a  sulphurous  and  earthy 
nature. 

The  Dan  Riveb  coal-field  has  yet  no  fixed  location  or  name.  It 
extends  from  Leakesville  to  Germantown,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  in 
the  same  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction.  The  formation  is  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  gneiss,  but  is,  we  believe,  underlaid  by  sandstones  and 
slates.  The  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  and  contains  specimens  similar  to  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracites.  The  seams  are  limited  and  small.  We  take 
this  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Piedmont  basin. 

The  Deep  Riveb  coal-field  of  North  Carolina  rests  unconformably 
upon  the  mica  slates  of  the  gneissic  period,  and  the  materip^l  making  up 
the  formations  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  gold  belt  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  area  underlaid  with  coal  is  about  forty-five  square  miles. 
Five  seams  of  coal  exist,  the  main  one  being  from  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

We  may  merely  mention  here  the  existence  of  other  mineral  combusti- 
bles, such  as  lignite,  &c.,  which  are  found  in  still  more  recent  formations ; 
bat,  as  we  do  not  propose  to  devote  much  time  or  space  to  their  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  advisable  to  extend  this  geological  sketch  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FORMATION  AND  OHIGIN  OP  THE  APPALACHIANS. 

The  Appalachian  Basin — Ancient  Appalachian  Sea — ^Eastern  Volcanic  Coast  Range — Depth 
of  the  Sea — Ancient  and  Modern  Formations — Depression  of  the  Crust — Lateral  Con- 
traction— The  Great  Limestone  Bed  of  the  Sea — Its  Immense  Store  of  Carbon — Carbonie 
Acid  and  Hydro^Carbon — Red  Shales — Conglomerates — Coal  Measures  of  the  Ancient 
Basin — Ancient  Rivers — Drainage  of  the  Continent — Physical  Changes — Condensation 
— Vacuum — Inverted  Strata — Deep  Basins. 

THE  tOAL  VEGETATION  COMMENCED. 

In  the  present  chapter  or  stage  of  our  work  it  seems  essential  that  we 
should  present  a  concise  view  of  the  probable  erection  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain-chain^  and  the  great  basin  which  by  common  consent  appears 
to  bear  .their  name,  in  all  descriptions  of  that  ancient  sea  which  formerly 
occupied  the  eastern  half  of  our  continent,  and  which  is  now  occupied  by 
those  great  ranges  of  mountain  and  valley  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

So  little  is  known,  practically,  of  this  the  greatest  mass  of  the  earth^g 
physical  proportions,  that  we  propose  to  state  simply  such  facts  as  are 
well  attested,  or  self-evident,  in  relation  to  its  ancient  bed,  the  origin  of 
the  strata  which  now  occupy  its  deep  recesses,  and  the  natural  processes 
which  occasioned  the  change.  We  propose  to  separate  fact  from  theory 
as  far  as  possible;  but  bur  conclusions  must  occasionally  be  theoretical. 
Yet,  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to  the  origin  and  formation  of  our  coal- 
fields resting  in  and  on  those  Appalachian  basins,  it  seems  peculiarly 
appropriate  that  we  should  first  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  older 
and  supporting  formations;  since  it  will  appear  evident,  as  we  proceed,  that 
the  production  of  the  first  was,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  second. 

THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHIAN  SEA. 

The  margin  of  this  ancient  sea  is  not  only  now  plainly  defined  to  the 
eye  of  the  geologist,  but  an  investigation  of  the  &ct  would  lead  to  the 
same  result. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  merely  infer,  but  we  know,  that  originally 
the  highest  portions  of  the  earth  were  mountains  of  the  plutonio  rocks, 
granite,  &c.,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  ancient  seas  must  have  been 
those  walls  of  granite, — since  the  gneiss,  or  first  sedimentary  rocks,  could 
not    exist   until   those  mountain-barriers  were   erected   to   confine  the 
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anaent  wsters,  in  wluoh  onlj  the  dystalline  or  stratified  gneiss  could  be 
fonned.  It* is  thus  evident  tibat  the  great  zone  of  granite  and  gneiss  whicli 
extends  from  Newfoundland,  or  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  northeast,  to  the  end 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain  in  Georgia,  or  perhaps  to  Cuba  and  beyond ; 
and  from  the  same  point,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
must  have  been  the  northeastern  and  southeastern  boundary  of  the  ancient 
sea.  That  this  great  zone  or  belt  of  granite  was  originally  an  elevated 
moantain-ninge,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  it  is  positive  that  the  waters 
which  it  confined  were  once  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  AUeghjinies.  We 
are  not  1^  however,  to  bare  statements  of  this  &ct,  since  part  of  this 
gnat  and  ancient  mountain-range  still  exists,  with,  perhaps,  much  of  its 
dden  grandeur* 

We  may  merely  mention  the  granite  hills  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine,  before  we  offer  in  evidence  the  vast  and  stupendous  granite  moun- 
tains which  pile  up,  in  successive  ranges,  along  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Appalachian  basin,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  Northwestern  North  Caro- 
lina, East  Tennessee,  and  North  Georgia.  Here,  where  the  denuding 
agencies  of  the  escaping  waters  had  no  effect,  the  eastern  barriers  of  the 
ancient  sea  still  exist;  and,  had  not  the  destructive  effects  of  fire  and 
water  operated  more  violently  in  the  northeast  than  the  southeast,  we 
should  still  find  those  inipassable  mountains  barring  our  way  to  the  West 
and  cutting  us  off  from  the  coal  of  the  inland  valleys:  in  fact,  we  should 
have  mountains  where  we  now  have  plains,  and  barren  hills  of  granite 
where  our  cities  now  stand. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  evidence  still  more,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
along  this  entire  line  or  belt  of  granite  unmistakable  evidence  is  found  of 
its  early  volcanic  nature.  Deep  dykes,  as  the  last  effects  of  expiring  volca- 
noes, are  found  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Georgia, — generally  along  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  gneiss,  but  frequently  through  it. 

The  &ctB  here  stated  must  be  borne  in  mind,  to  properly  appreciate  the 
&cts  which  are  to  follow.  Having  given  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  sea, 
we  may  now  state  its  depth ;  and  here  we  are  not  left  to  mere  conjecture^ 
for  the  thiokn€8»  of  the  Paleozoic  strata  which  now  fill  its  bed  is  evidently 
the  measure  of  its  depth. 

The  sum  of  thdr  thickness  has  been  measured  pretiy  accurately  by  the 
geologists  of  the  State.  It  ranges  in  the  east  from  25,000  to  35,000  feet, 
or  from  5  to  7  miles,  in  thickness!  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the 
Palaeozoic  formations  are  only  part  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  fill  the 
deep  caves  of  the  ancient  sea,  that  the  met^morphic  or  crystalline  sedi- 
mentary strata  still  underlies,  perhaps  to  the  depth  of  10,000  feet,  or  two 
miles  more,  and  that  the  present  elevation  of  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  ancient  mountain-barrier  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  is  elevated  at 
least  five  thousand  (6000)  feet  above  the  sea, — a  base-line  we  have  adopted, — 
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we  can  form  some  oonoeption  of  the  enormous  depth  of  the  great  sea  to 
the  east.  This  computation  would  give  a  depth  of  ten  milea.  Bat  there 
are  modifications  of  this  estimate,  such  as  the  subsequent  depression  of  the 
strata,  which  perhaps  may  have  reduced  the  depth  to  two^thirds  or  one- 
half  the  above  vertical  line.  Yet  the  fiict  of  an  enormous  depth  still  existB, 
even  in  five  miles  of  water  I 

From  the  &ct  of  depth,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  we  must  assume 
another  &ct,  which  is  no  less  self-evident, — which  is,  that  the  mountain- 
barrier,  or  line  of  granite,  bounding  this  deep  sea,  must  have  had  one  deep, 
perpendicular,  or  weak  side,  adjoining  the  waters  on  the  west ;  while  that 
on  the  Atlantic,  or  east  side,  must  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  its  pre- 
sent gradually  inclining  form,  since  there  is  no  evidence  of  change.  The 
granite  still  exists,  though  greatly  depressed. 

We  see  now  before  us  a  long  line  of  high  and  steep  granite  shores, 
and  a  deep,  un&thomable  sea ;  and  we  have  the  existing  evidences  that 
these  mountains  were  actively  volcanic  even  until  a  late  day,  when  the 
ancient  sea  no  longer  existed.  The  consequence  has  been  that  both  the 
ancient  mountains  and  the  sea  have  disappeared ;  the  mountains  displaced 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  swallowed  the  mountains. 

Here  we  may  introduce  an  illustration  of  the  rocks  which  fill  the  basin, 
and  the  natural  causes  which  led  to  this  result.  It  will  aid  in  exemplifying 
the  hypothesis  we  set  forth,  and  which  we  hope  to  prove  more  by  facta 
than  by  mere  scientific  conclusions,  which  hitherto  have  been  our  rule  in 
fathoming  what  seems  a  natural  phenomenon. 

APPALACHIAN  FORMATIONS. 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  4,  we  do  not  give  the  details  of 
the  foldings  and  steep  reversed  dips  of  the  mountain-chains  now  filling  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  ancient  sea.  Sueh  detail  would  not  afiect  the  question, 
but  would,  in  the  limited  space  to  which  we  are  confined,  complioate  and 
confuse  the  general  idea  we  wish  to  impress. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  left,  or  east,  the  granite  rocks  still  form,  on 
a  lower  line,  the  bounds  of  the  basin;  while  in  the  background,  on  a 
higher  line,  is  shown  the  ancient  volcanic  belt  towering  above  the  Alle- 
ghany summit;  while  the  streams  of  lava  from  its  crest  are  poured  into  the 
great  sea,  forming,  in  the  early  periods  and  in  the  boiling  waters,  the 
crystalline  gneiss,  and  during  later  eras,  the  higher  sedimentaiy  sand-rooks. 

It  will  be  proper  to  remark,  here,  that  the  line  represented  by  the  illu:it- 
tration  is  a  transverse  section  across  the  Appalachian  chain  by  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  and  does  not  fairly  present  the  deep  flexures  of  the  east  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  ooal-fieldS|  whose  location  are,  however, 
denoted. 
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It  IS  also  necessary  to  remark  that  volcanic  action  waa  not  confined 
entirely,  though  principally,  to  the  surrounding  granite  zone.  In  all  pro- 
bability, active  volcanoes  existed  in  the  interior  of  the  basin,  particularly 
before  the  formation  of  the  great  limestone, — the  Auroral,  or  No.  II.,  of 
Rogers, — as  we  have  shown  in  several  instances;  but  their  location  we  can 
only  tell  by  the  anticliuals  which  now  swell  the  surface.  And  these  are 
not  positive  evidences,  since  the  original  surface  of  the  granite  floor  was,  in 
all  probability,  usually  corrugated  and  uneven.  Those  minor  details, 
however,  do  not  affect  the  proposition  regarding  the  origin  and  formation 
of  the  great  basin,  which  we  assume  to  be  as  generally  set  forth :  that  the 
ancient  sea  was  deepest  on  the  northeast,  and  bounded  by  a  zone  or  belt  of 
volcanic  mountains,  which  produced  the  material,  in  part  or  in  whole,  now 
reposing  in  its  deep  gul&. 

As  before  stated,  the  granite  shores  were  precipitous,  and,  consequently, 
weakest  on  the  east  or  sea  margin.     Hence,  volcanic  action  was  confined 
to  that  side,  and  the  mountain-barrier  gradually  worn  down  as  the  waters 
became  shallow  by  the  filling  up  of  their  depth.     The  "^enormous  amount 
of  material  thrown  into  those  deep  basins  would  naturally  raise  even  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  as  naturally  cause  not  only  the  general  depression 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  in  an  eastern  direction,  but  wear  down   the 
mountains  themselves.    The  most  natural  consequence  of  this  raising  of 
the  waters  and  depression  of  the  land  which  confined  them,  was  the  final 
escape  of  the  pent-up  sea  from  its' ancient  limits,  and  the  overflowing  of 
the  land  to  the  east;  and  whether  the  Atlantic  then  existed  on  a  level  with 
the  Appalachian  Sea  or  not,  the  effect  would  be  the  same;  for -the  granite 
hills  of  the  east,  worn  on  one  side  by  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  ancient  sea,  could  not  resist  their  abrading 
influences,  while  the  fierce  volcanic  action  still  wore  down  the  crater  and 
still  depressed  the  cnist.  . 

But  a  portion  of  the  ancient  barrier  resisted  the  combined  attacks,  and 
still  stands  to  attest  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  those  ancient  limits. 
We  allude  to  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  and  the  adjoining  States. 
Yet  it  is  singular  that  the  thickest  portions  of  the  crust,  or  where  wc 
might  assume  the  greatest  magnitude  of  mountain  border  to  have  existe<l, 
towards  the  northeast,  first  yielded  to  the  combined  action  of  the  fire  an  J 
water.     It  is,  however,  only  another  fitct  to  prove  the  general  truth  of  the 
hypothesis,  since  the  investigations  of  all  our  geologists  show  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  solid  matter  now  filling  the  great  basin  came  from  a 
northeastern  direction;  and  hence  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  the  crust 
in  that  locality,  since  such  would  be  the  natnral  sequence  of  the  more  rapivl 
ejection  of  the  fluid  matter  supporting  the  crust. 

We  may  here  observe,  this  violent  change  of  subterranean  matter  frotii 
the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  earth  not  only  lowered  the  crust  of  tlxe 
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earth  in  one  direction  and  raised  it  in  another,  but  had  the  effect  of  flexing 
and  frequently  inverting  the  strata  which  had  been  formed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deeper  basins,  and  within  the  influence  of  the  contraction,  caused  by 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  internal  volcanic  heat;  that  is,  the  strata 
deposited  on  the  sharp  axes  of  deep  synclinals,  or  basins,  would  be  further 
deepened  by  the  contraction  or  subsidence  of  those  basins;  while  the  sur- 
fiice  would  rather  contract,  also,  than  expand  under  the  same  influence, 
and  thus  the  angle  of  the  strata  become  greater,  and,  in  many  cases,  even 
inverted.  But  this  we  do  not  assume  to  be  the  only  cause  of  the  inverted 
strata,  so  prevalent  in  the  East;  though  we  think  it  the  chief  or  normal 
cause. 

The  sedimentary  strata  would  naturally  conform  to  the  sur&ce  over 
which  they  were  stratified;  and  as  the  granite  sur&ce  is,  and  apparently 
was,  generally  uneven,  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic  strata  first  deposited 
assumed  the  corrugations  and  angles  of  the  original  foundation.  These 
appear  to  have  been  in  long  lines  running  northeast  and  southwest,  wide 
and  broad  in  the  west  and  centre  of  the  great  basin,  and  narrow,  steep,  and 
deep  towards  the  east.  On  those  the  Appalachian  chains  were  folded, 
growing  narrower  and  steeper  as  the  jbasins  subsided,  with  the  general 
crust  movement  towards  the  east;  and,  as  the  crusts  of  the  strata  came 
closer  tc^ether,  by  the  general  or  lateral  contraction. 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  sedimentary  strata  were  not  laid  horizontally 
when  originally  deposited,  but  conformed,  as  we  have  stated,  to  the  general 
uneven  sur&ce  of  a  granitic  and  volcanic  period ;  yet  niany  of  our  geolo- 
gists assume  such  to  be  the  general  law,  and  they  then  assume  a  natural 
impossibility  to  account  for  the  flexures  of  the  strata  in  the  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  internal  throes  or  pressure  to  uplift  the  mountain-axis. 
Bat  those  folds  and  deep  basins  must  have  been  formed  naturally  and 
gradually  as  the  current  subsided  in  certain  directions,  and  as  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  generally  contracted  by  the  condensation  of  its  materials. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  tire  of  a  wagon-wheel  contracts  on  cool- 
ing, we  can  form  some  idea  of  wliat  the  contraction  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  must  be.  This  contraction  first  tends  to  eject  the  fluid  matter  of  the 
interior  in  volcanic  violence.  But  when  the  exterior  crust  has  expended  its 
heat  and  ceased  its  condensation,  the  continued  contraction  of  the  interior 
crust,  or  condensation  of  the  liquid  mass  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  strata  must  yield  in  folds,  depressing  or  rising  as  the 
interior  condenses.  If  this  effect  was  common  to  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  evenly  distributed  over  the  sur&oe,  the  undulations  would  not  be 
60  great.  But  such  is  not  the  effect,  since  the  weakest  points  are  always 
folded  first,  and  the  deepest  basins  are  always  made  deeper  by  the  same 
cause,  on  the  same  principle,  that  it  is  easier  to  bend  a  weak  sapling 
dready  partially  bent,  than  to  bend  a  tree  that  is  strong  and  straight. 
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air  and  in  the  waters.  Until  this  period  there  could  have  been  no  possi* 
bility  of  its  return  to  the  earth  in  large  quantities  by  condensation,  pre- 
cipitation, or  tlirough  animal  or  v^etable  life.  The  heat  that  vaporized 
it  still  prevented  its  condensation :  tlierefore,  both  the  atmosphere  and  the 
waters  must  have  been  surcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which,  during  the 
first  cessation  of  volcanic  heat  and  violence,  returned  to  the  earth  in  the 
shape  of  lime.  Such  is  the  natural  process;  and  such,  we  may  observe, 
must  have  been  the  cause  and  result  diuing  the  formation  of  the  second 
01*  great  carboniferous  limestone. 

We  may  not  reiterate  here  the  successive  formations  of  the  Pal»02oic 
strata,  as  described  In  Chapter  II.,  but  we  must  notice  the  fact  of  a  frequent 
recurrence  of  volcanic  action  and  violence  from  the  first  to  the  second 
great  limestones.  It  was  intermittent,  however,  and  more  or  less  violent 
through  a  long  series  of  formations  of  sandstones,  slates,  shales,  and  lime- 
stones. In  tliose  formations  we  find  the  carbon  preserved  in  available 
form  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  in  lime,  and  hydrocarbon  in  petnJeum. 
From  the  first  great  limestone  to  tlie  base  of  the  coal  measures,  more  or 
less  of  the  hydrocarbons  was  preserved  in  the  limestones  and  bituminous 
shales.  But  it  must  be  remarked,  in  explanation  of  its  absence  in  certain 
locations,  the  hydrocarbons  do  not  exist  in  formations  which  admit  of 
their  escape  in  gas;  nor  were  they  formed  at  the  period  of  those  precipitates 
in  which  they  are  found,  but  were  the  production  of  subterranean  gases 
since. 

We  may  now  pass  over  the  subsequent  periods  following  the  formation 
of  the  great  limestone  to  the  immense  sand-rocks  of  the  ''old  red"  and 
the  subcarboniferous,  which,  again,  must  have  been  produced  by  heat  and 
violence,  followed,  as  before,  by  quiet  and  a  reduction  of  temperature;  and 
the  result,  as  before,  was  the  production  of  lime. 

There  is  a  singular  and  unaccountable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
carboniferous  lime  which  claims  our  attention.  In  the  east  and  northeast 
of  the  Alleghany  basin,  tlie  subcarboniferous  strata  are  the  well-known  red 
tholes  of  our  anthracite  coal-fields,  but  to  the  west  it  is  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  one  gradually  takes  the  place  of  the  other;  the  lime 
thinning  to  the  east  and  enlarging  to  the  west,  while  the  other  thins  to  the 
west  and  increases  to  the  east. 

Prof.  Rogers  accounts  for  this  change  in  the  assumption  that  the  lime 
was  peculiarly  a  marine  production,  and  came  in  from  the  south^eest; 
while  the  Red  Shale,  or  '' Umbra V  was  a  shore  or  land  production,  and 
came  from  the  east.  This  seems  plausible;  but  we  cannot  imagine  'why 
the  same  rule  did  not  w«rk  during  the  formation  of  the  first  or  Auroral 
limestone,  which  is,  perhaps,  thicker  on  the  east  than  elsewhere! 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shale  is  equal 
to  the  average  deposit  where  the  red  shale  commences  to  thin,  or  even 
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where  it  does  not  exist;  that  is^  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  red  shales  of 
the  east  is  equal  to  the  lime  formations  of  the  west  under  equal  areas. 

However  we  may  account  for  the  change  from  shale  to  limestoncy  or 
fioe  versdj  we  know  that  both  must  have  been  formed  in  a  quiet  sea  and 
during  a  season  of  comparatively  low  temperature,  since  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  shale  is  a  soft,  red  mud  of  aUnost  impalpable  fineness,  and 
has  been  evenly  deposited  in  the  most  conformable  manner  as  an  aqueous 
sediment. 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

The  formation  next  in  order  of  deposit  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea 
is  the  great  Conglomerate,  which  is  the  floor  and  base  of  the  coal  measures. 
This  formation,  like  all  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  excepting  the 
lime,  is  in  vast  preponderance  in  the  east,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  anthracite  coal-fields.  Here  it  is  over  1000  feet  in  thickness  along  its 
lower  border,  but  thins  off  rapidly  in  a  western  direction.  On  the  western 
outcrop  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field  it  is  about  100  feet  thick;  and  on  the 
eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alleghany,  in  the  same  direction  west,  it  is  not 
over  30  feet;  while  throughout  the  Western  coal-fields  it  ranges  from  10 
to  15  feet. 

There  are  several  theories  regarding  this  extraordinary  formation.  It 
is  composed  of  a  conglomeration  of  pebbles,  chiefly  of  a  white  quartzoae 
character,  but  is  made  up  otherwise  of  a  great  variety  of  rocks  in  pebble 
shape,  cemented  by  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  material  of  all  ages  except 
the  prioaitive.  Prof.  Rogers  thinks  it  the  drift  or  wash  of  some  ancient 
current,  sweeping  with  great  force  firom  the  southeast,  or  ^^  towards  a  point 
a  little  west  of  north,''  evidently  the  ocean-tides. 

There  are  circumstances  which  substantially  support  this  conclusion, 
such  as  the  general  water-worn  character  of  the  diversified  and  imbedded 
pebbles,  the  intervening  strata  of  shale  and  sandstone,  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  strata  and  composition  of  the  conglomeratic  rocks.  It 
evidently  could  not  have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  since  there  appears  to  be 
little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in  the  mass,  but  aU  came  firom  the 
Mibsequent  sedimentary  formations. 

The  conglomerate  must  have  been  formed  immediately  after  the  carbon-* 
iferous  limestone,  and  perhaps  partly  ootemporaneous  with  it  The  com- 
motion of  the  tides  along  the  eastern  coasts,  and  the  different  conditions  of  the 
«  water,  prevented  the  formation  of  lime,  or  precipitated  it  among  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  shales  and  conglomerate  which  has  taken  its  place  in  the 
East.  The  carboniferous  lime  is  200  feet  thick  at  Pittsburg,  while  the 
Umbral  red  shale  is  3000  feet  thick  at  Pottsville,  and  intermediate  the 
same  proportions  will  hold  good,  since  both  the  shale  and  the  lime  thin 
in  the  same  ratio.    Thus,  if  the  limestone  contains,  on  an  average,  46  per 
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cent,  of  carbonate," — which  it  doea  not, — the  Umbral  vould  absorb  the 
>vhole  with  an  imperoeptiblfl  proportion  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

We  also  notice  the  absence  of  biturainoos  matter  in  the  formations  of 
the  East,  which  evidently  could  not  have  been  for  the  want  of  carbon;  but 
the  conditions  which  then  and.Bnbsequently  existed  were  differeDt  from 
those  of  the  West,  and,  consequently,  not  only  one  bnt  all  formations  have 
felt  the  resulting  change. 

The  only  reasonable  theory  in  contradictioD  to  the  foregoing,  in  n^anl 
to  the  formation  of  the  conglomerate,  is  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  water 
ayatals  or  concretions ;  but  the  evidence  against  this  theory  seema  to  be 
conclusive,  and  we  need  not  present  the  arguments  of  the  theorista. 


COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  ANCIEST  BA8IH. 

"We  have  now,  step  by  step,  from  the  deepest  formations  which  have 
filled  the  Appalachian  basins,  arrived  at  the  upper  and  most  magnificent, 
which  crowned  the  whole  and  finished  this  stupendous  creation  of  Xature. 

We  have  seen  how  the  vast  and  onfiithomable  gulfs  of  the  ancient  sea 
were  filled  by  the  molten  lava  which  poured  from  the  long  chain  of  granite 
and  volcanic  hills  that  formed  its  steep  and  gigantic  coost^line  on  the  east, 
and  i)erliaps  from  volcanoes  in  its  centre;  how  the  vapors  of  combustion 
—the  escaping  carbon — were  collected  and  stored  in  the  limestones  and 
ehalea  and  sealed  for  future  use;  how  the  great  basin  was  filled  and 
levelled  by  later  and  finer  deposits  in  preparation  for  the  life  and  v^;etation 
which  was  to  follow. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  review  at  some  length  the  form  and  stmrtare  of 
the  Appalachian  basin  as  prepared  for  the  production  of  mineral  coal, 
since  the  natural  process  here  resembles,  and  was,  in  &ct,  the  same  as  that  , 
which  produced  cool  elsewhere ;  and  a  plain  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  come  beneath  oar  knowledge  and  comprehension  in  this  case,  will 
present  a  general  exposition  of  the  formation  and  origin  of  all  the  coal  of 
the  CarboniferouB  era. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sea 
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were  at  this  period  largely  contracted.  The  enormous  mass  of  material 
vhich  filled  up  the  eastern  edge  of  the  basin^  being  vastly  in  excess  of  that 
carried  by  the  waters  towards  the  interior^  naturally  elevated  the  eastern 
shores  and  drove  the  waters  back,  thus  forming  a  long  line  of  new  shore^ 
parallel  with  the  old  granite  range^  and  of  great  width, — extending,  for 
instance,  in  Southwestern  Virginiai  over  a  distance  of  150  miles,  or  from 
the  granite  hills  of  North  Carolina  to  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Alle- 
ghany in  Western  Virginia.  This  was  general  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  basin,  though  much  narrower  at  some  points  than  others;  the  anthra- 
cite fields  of  Pennsylvania  being  the  most  eastern,  and,  of  course,  nearest 
to  the  original  granite  boundary  of  the  ancient  sea.  But  even  here  the 
new  line  of  shore  could  not  have  been  less  than  50  miles  £rom  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  an  indefinite  point  south  of  the  Blue  Bidge  or  Beading  Hills. 

The  sea  was  driven  back  by  the  constantly  encroaching  land,  the  pro^. 
duction  of  volcanic  action.  But  in  order  to  explain  its  elevation  as  dry 
land  along  the  newly  erected  coasts,  we  must  assume  the  depression  of  the 
interior  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  waters.  This,  however,  is  not 
a  mere  inference.  Prof.  Bogers  demonstrates  this  clearly  in  his  theory  of 
the  origin  of  coal ;  and  so  many  evidences  are  offered  of  the  &ct,  that  we 
fstate  it  as  such. 

We  now  find,  instead  of  the  vast  Appalachian  ocean,  an  inland  basin 
of  comparatively  contracted  limits,  with  rivers  draining  the  new  continent, 
as  the  New  Biver  now  drains  that  portion  which  preserved  its  original 
physical  features.  The  St.  Lawfence,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, the  Potomac,  and  the  James  did  not  then  pass  their  waters 
towards  the  Atlantic,  but  flowed  in  unknown  courses  towards  the  great 
inland  sea.  The  St.  Lawrence  brought  down  the  accumulated  waters  of 
the  north,  with  their  vast  debris,  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  ancient 
Missouri  then,  as  now,  rolled  its  muddy  waters  to  the  south. 

It  will  not,  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  appear  strange  or  wonder- 
ful that  the  great  Appalachian  Sea  no  more  exists ;  but  it  would  be  strange 
if  those  accumulating  waters,  rolling  down  over  soft  and  imperfectly 
formed  strata,  did  not  fill  up  the  shallow  sea. 

The  physical  changes  in  the  drainage  and  topography  of  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Appalachian  strata  are  due  to  subsequent  events.  The 
anthracite  basins  were  paH  and  parcel  of  the  great  Appalachian  coal-field, 
and  formed  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  bituminous 
coals  of  the  West.*  The  intervening  space  might  not  have  been  occupied 
by  a  continuous  coal-field ;  but  we  have  existing  evidences,  in  the  many 
outlying  patches  of  coal  and  conglomerate,  to  prove  that  the  larger  portion 
of  the  now  denuded  area  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  coal  formations ; 
and  the  &ct  of  their  denudation  by  eastern  waters  is  a  positive  evidence  of 

*  The  eauBes  produoing  ftnthracite  are  explained  farther  on. 
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the  change  in  topc^raphj  after  the  formation  of  our  oo^l-fields.    Conae- 
quently,  the  waters  must  have  flowed  to  the  west  until  this  period. 

We  noticed  the  causes  of  this  physical  change  in  the  commencement  of 
this  chapter;  but  it  may  appear  plainer  in  this  than  in  that  connectioiL 
The  gradual  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust  was  general  at  the  period  of 
which  we  write,— or  during  the  coal  era, — at  the  close  of  a  season  of  con- 
stant and  violent  volcanic  action,  and  enables  us  to  account  for  our  coal 
formations,  we  think,  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner,  which  could  not  be 
done  under  any  other  hypothesis. 

But  the  rapid  subsidence  or  greater  depression  in  the  eastiem  synclinals,  or 
valleys,  requires  some  definite  explanation.  As  we  before  stated,  a  long 
line  of  granite  shore  runs  parallel  with  the  ancient  Appalachian  sea,  and 
with  the  present  range  of  Appalachian  mountains ;  and  the  probability  is 
that  not  only  one  but  several  ranges  of  the  same  kind  originally  existed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  sea,  corresponding  to  our  present  flexures 
or  mountainous  folds ;  since  the  early  dynamic  efiects  of  internal  forces 
seem  to  have  been  in  long  parallel  lines, — ^a  fiict  attested  by  the  physical 
features  of  the  earth,  which  always  exist  in  long  lines  of  mountain  and 
valley,  except  when  changed  and  distorted  by  central  volcanic  influences.* 

This  form  of  topographical  structure  being  demonstrated, — ^as,  we  think, 
all  the  fiicts  hitherto  given  do  fairly  demonstrate, — we  may  next  allude  to 
the  &ct  that  the  eastern  portions  of  the  ancient  sea  must  have  been  vastly 
deeper  than  the  interior,  as  before  stated  and  proved.  These  facts  being 
accepted,  we  are  now  prepared  to  offer  a  plain  solution  of  the  problem  of 
inverted  strata,  and  the  deep  synclinals  of  our  eastern  basins. 

In  the  first  place,  these  deep  axis  of  formation  must  have  been  originally 
the  weakest  part  of  the  earth's  crust;  in  the  next,  they  were  in  close 

*  '* As  a  general  faot,  voloazuo  venU  are  arranged  in  eztensWe  lines  or  zones,  often  reach- 
ing half  around  the  globe. 

** Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  line  of  vents  is  the  long  chain  of  islands,  oommencing  with 
Alaska,  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America,  which  passes  over  the  Aleutian  Isles,  Kamt- 
Bohatka,  the  Kurilian,  Japanese,  Philippine,  and  Moluccan  Isles,  and  then,  turning,  include! 
Snmbawa,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  and  terminates  at  Barren  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
Another  almost  equally  extensiTe  line  commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South 
America,  and,  following  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  passes  along  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico, 
thence  into  California,  and  thence  northward  as  far  at  least  as  Columbia  River,  which  it 
orosses  between  the  Pacific  Ooean  and  Rocky  Mountains." — HitehtQcVt  Otology. 

The  number  of  active  voleanoes  on  the  globe  is  estimated  at  407.  Of  these,  52  are  in 
North  America,  48  in  Central  America,  and  54  in  South  America. 

The  eruption  of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  during  1840,  is  a  good  example  of  the  effects  of 
molten  lava  when  poured  into  the  sea,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  sediment  it  would 
form.  A  stream  of  molten  lava,  half  a  mile  wide  and  20  feet  thick,  poured  in  one  vast 
cataract  of  fire,  over  a  precipice  50  feet  high,  into  the  sea,  with  fearf\il  hissing  and  loud 
detonations.  The  atmosphere,  in  all  directions,  was  filled  with  ashes,  spray,  and  gases; 
while  the  burning  lava,  as  it  fell  into  the  water,  was  shivered  into  atoms,  and,  being  thrown 
back  into  the  air,  feU  in  showers  of  aond  on  aU  the  surrounding  country. 
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proximitj  to  the  active  volcanoeB  of  the  pkitonic  r^ons  of  the  coast,  and 
the  spasmodic  venting  of  incessant  streams  of  lava,  which  filled  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Appalachian  Sea,  must  have  tended  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth;  and,  as  '^nature  abhors  a  vacaum,''  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  subsidence  of  those  deeper  basins,  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  constraining  caose.* 

The  inverted  strata  or  flexures  of  the  Alpine  formations  have  the  same 
form  and  feature,  and  were  evidently  caused  by  the  same  volcanic  action. 
But  this  cause  could  only  operate  during  the  continued  action  of  volcanic 
influences;  and  there  has  evidently  been  a  continued  subsidence  of  those 
deep  basins  since  the  formation  of  our  coal-fields,  which  needs  further 
explanation. 

The  magnificent  fi>rmations  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania  could  not  have 
been  created  in  their  present  form.  No  deposit  could  have  taken  place  on 
the  perpendicular  strata  which  accompany  it,  in  many  places,  or  on  the 
antidinals  which  are  folded  back  on  the  edges  of  the  basins. 

The  basins  in  which  the  original  deposit  took  place  must  have  been  of 
comparatively  gentle  undulation,— deeper,  perhaps,  and  of  steeper  angles  of 
dip  than  the  great  bituminous  basins  of  the  West,  but  having  no  com- 
parison to  the  present  inclinations. 

It  has  been  stated  and  demonstrated  in  the  previous  pages  that  the 
weakest  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  are  in  the  vicinity  of  active  volcanoes ; 
but  in  the  present  instance  circumstances  existed  to  make  this  vicinity  still 
more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  internal  violence,  and  the  irresistible 
forces  of  condensation  and  contraction  going  on  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  mechanical  powers,  there  are  none  so  tremendous  and  irresistible  as 
the  two  we  have  given  in  illustration  of  the  natural  processes  which  tend 
to  change  and  modify  the  physical  geology  or  the  lithologio^l  structure  of 
the  earth, — ^that  is,  vacuum  and  oontbaction. 

Fia.  6. 


(I 


LATERAL  CONTRACTION.'* 


The  above  illustration  represents  the  action  of  laterai  c(mtracti(m.  The 
amount  of  contraction  in  the  earth's  crust  is  collectively  very  great,  but 
the  conformation  of  the  Appalachian  strata  was  such  as  to  concentrate  its 
(X)ntraction  to  a  single  group  of  formations,  along  its  weakest  line  of  crust, 
which  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coal-basins. 

From  the  centre  of  the  Appalachian  formation  to  the  eastern  escarpment 

*  Sir  Churles  Ljell  adYOoates  this  theory  of  subsidence  and  consequent  flexure. 
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of  the  Alleghany,  the  formation  is  very  thick,  and  generally  on  a  plane 
slightly  varying  from  the  horizon.  The  flexibility  of  this  level  mass  of 
strata,  which  was,  and  is,  perhaps,  from  20  to  50  miles  thick,  could  not  have 
been  in  proportion  to  the  already  flexed  and  weakened  basins  of  the  East; 
consequently,  the  contraction  or  condensation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth  must  have  been  exerted  laterally  and  against  the  weak  and  already 
partially  folded  strata  of  the  eastern  basins.  It  must  be  understood,  in 
this  connection,  that  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  local  contraction  of  the 
surface  strata,  because  they  had  already  reached  their  maximum  of  con- 
densation. It  is  now  the  contraction  of  the  interior  crust,  or  the  con- 
densation of  the  liquid  mass  of  the  earth,  that  we  are  treating  of. 

We  think  this  illustration  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  causes  and 
processes  which  effected  the  violent  contortions  and  steep  angles  of  our 
eastern  basins.  The  action  was  gradual,  as  it  was  irresistible,  and  therefore 
produced  no  great  rents  of  fissures  in  the  strata,  but  exerted  its  crushing 
influence  through  a  vast  space,  and  left  the  evidences  in  innumerable  slides, 
cracks,  and  cleavages  throughout  the  strata  affected.* 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where  we  can  satisfactorily  contemplate 
the  natural  processes  by  which  our  magnificent  fields  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced, having,  to  our  own  mind,  clearly  demonstrated  the  fisu^  or  the 
hypothesis  we  set  forth  to  prove. 

Nature  had  prepared  for  the  closing  glory  of  her  Appalachian  monument. 
The  great  Appalachian  Sea  had  been  contracted  to  less  than  one-half 
its  original  superficial  area,  and  its  present  shallow  depth  bore  no  compari- 
son to  its  former  unfathomable  abyss.  Its  shores  were  now  quiet,  low,  and 
clothed  in  verdure.  Long  receding  shores,  without  cliff  or  mountain, 
stretched  gently  away  towards  the  ancient  coasts,  from  which  now  came 
vast  rivers,  rolling  in  the  mud  and  drift  of  the  soft  and  imperfect  strata 
which  had  never  been  condensed  by  pressure  and  not  yet  hardened  by 
exposure  and  time;  and,  thus  prepared,  we  leave  the  formaiion  and  cfigif^ 
of  coal  for  the  following  chapter. 

*  Sir  James  Hall,  Sir  H.  De  La  Beohe,  and  other  geologists,  advocate  this  theory  of 
contraction  and  consequent  foliation  or  flexure  of  strata.  Lateral  contraction  will  be  mor« 
fUUy  explained  in  Chapter  XIV. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  FORMATION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  COAL. 

The  Carboniferoufl  Era — The  Acme  of  Yegeiation— The  Coal  Florar-^Hugh  Miller's  De- 
scription— Aqueous  or  Terrestrial  Vegetation — Formation  of  Coal — Time  required  to 
form  a  Coal-Bed — Arborescent  Growth — Peat-Bogs — Nature  a  Busy  Worker — The  World 
not  so  Old,  after  all — ^The  Coal  Measures — Subsidence  of  the  Land — Flurial  Deposits- 
Volcanic  Eruptions — Terrestrial  Vegetation  in  the  Rocky  Strata — Theories  of  Coal 
Formation — Vegetable  Hydrocarbons — Coal-Basins — Carbon — Naphtha — Petroleum — 
Bitumen — ^Anthracite— Diamond — Coal  and  Coal-Oil — Anthracite  Coal  Formations. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  presented  the  Appalachian  basin  as  it 
existed  at  the  oommencement  of  the  Carboniferous  era^  when  the  violent 
volcanic  action  of  that  portion  of  our  continent  had  ceased  or  become 
intermittenty  and  the  great  depths  of  the  ancient  sea  had  been  filled  with 
the  early  Palseozoic  rocks,  leaving  but  a  shallow  sea  and  a  soft,  low  shore 
ibr  the  base  of  the  new  and  wonderful  formations  which  had  now  com- 
ipenced.  But,  though  the  violence  of  eruptive  volcanoes  could  not  now 
pour  the  molten  lava  over  the  new  shores,  volcanic  action  and  internal 
heat  still  had  much  to  do  with  the  subsequent  formations. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  creative  periods.  The  ''third  day,"  as  described 
by  the  Mosaic  account,  had  not  yet  closed,  and  air-breathing  animal  life 
had  yet  no  existence*  The  air  was  full  of  vapor  and  the  floating  dust  of 
distant  eruptions;  carbonic  acid  loaded  the  waters  and  surcharged  the  air; 
a  sulphurous  and  heated  atmosphere  everywhere  encircled  the  earth;  and 
the  waters  were  tepid  with  the  radiating  heat  of  cooling  lava  and  the  con- 
densing earth. 

The  temperature  that  then  existed  would  be  insupportable  to  terrestrial 
animals,  while  the  carbonic  acid  that  impregnated  the  air  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  common  air-breathing  creatures.  The  vapors  of  carbon  still  arose 
from  a  thousand  sources,— smoking  volcanoes  and  smouldering  lava;  and 
every  crack  and  fissure  of  the  earth  still  poured  forth  its  Volumes  of  the 
vapors  of  combustion,  which  here,  in  the  contact  with  water,  formed  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  and  there,  with  the  atmosphere,  formed  carbonic  acid. 

Such  a  coincidence  of  favorable  circumstances  could  not  fiiil  to  produce 
a  vegetation  of  the  most  vast  and  magnificent  description,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  most  luxuriant  of  the  present  day  would  be  as  a  ''drop  in 
the  bucket."  The  soft  and  fertile  soil,  made  rich  with  the  decaying  matter 
of  the  ancient  marine  life  and  the  resulting  bitumen  of  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gases;  the  atmosphere,  warm  and  moist  with  heat  and  steam. 
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and  loaded  with  the  life-giving  carbon  so  necessary  to  vegetation,  all 
tended  to  invigorate  and  give  an  unlimited  growth  to  that  early  flora. 

This  was  the  acme  of  vegetable  life.  Hitherto  those  favorable  circum- 
stances did  not  exists  and  vegetation  could  only  have  flourished  to  a  limited 
extent. 

During  the  ^ubcarboniferous  era,  which  followed  the  "oW  rerf,"  or  the 
vespertine,  we  have  noticed  an  uncertain  and  meagre  coalflora^  but  in  only 
one  instance,  in  a  limited  area,  was  a  coal  of  commercial  value  produoed 
in  this  country.*  Yet  the  time  that  transpired  firom  the  vespertine,  or 
proio-carboniferous,  to  the  true  carboniferous,  was  comparatively  limited; 
the  red  shale,  or  carboniferous  lime,  and  the  conglomerate  formations,  only 
intervene. 

In  tracing  the  production  of  the  ancient  or  fossil  flora  to  a  later  date 
than  the  Carboniferous,  we  also  find  a  great  depreciation;  and  though  occa- 
sionally limited  fields  and  thick  coal-beds  were  formed,  they  are  generally 
both  limited  in  area  and  in  thickness  of  bed. 

Having  thus  carefully  traced  the  processes  of  Nature  to  this  remarkable 
and  wonderful  period  of  the  earth's  existence,  we  are  now,  in  a  measure^ 
prepared  to  appreciate  and  comprehend  that  which  is  to  follow ;  though  \re 
shall  still  be  theorists^  notwithstanding  the  facts,  for  we  get,  after  all,  but 
dim  and  uncertain  glances  into  the  arcana  of  Nature.  But  .we  have  the 
satis&ction  of  knowing  that  our  theories  are  plausible,  probable,  and  con- 
sistent with  existing  fiicts  and  evidences,  and  that  neither  miracle  nor 
unnatural  processes  are  required  to  prove  the  hypothesis. 

THE  COAL  FLOEA. 

We  have  before  us  "a  low  shore  thickly  covered  with  vegetation.  Higli 
trees  of  wonderful  form  stand  out  far  into  the  water.  There  seems  do 
intervening  beach.  A  thick  hedge  of  reeds,  tall  as  the  masts  of  pinnaces, 
runs  along  the  deeper  bays,  like  water-flags  at  the  edge  of  a  lake.  A  river 
of  vast  volume  comes  rolling  from  the  interior,  darkening  the  water  for 
leagues  with  its  slime  and  mud,  and  bearing  with  it  to  the  open  sea,  rccds, 
and  fern,  and  cones  of  pine,  and  immense  floats  of  leaves,  and  now  and 
then  some  bulky  tree,  undermined  and  uprooted  by  the  current.  We  near 
the  coast,  and  now  enter  the  opening  of  the  stream.  A  scarce-penetrable 
phalanx  of  reeds,  that  attain  to  the  height  and  wellnigh  the  bulk  of  forest- 
trees,  is  ranged  on  either  hand.  The  bright  and  glossy  stems  seem  rodded 
like  Gothic  columns,  the  pointed  leaves  stand  out  green  at  eveiy  joint,  tier 

*  The  flora  to  which  we  allude  grew  on  the  New  Riyer,  Southwestern  Virginia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  great  limestone,  under  circumstances  more  favorable  than  usual  during  tbst 
period.  It  was  an  elevated  locality.  The  water  must  have  been  shallow,  and  the  soili 
soft  and  rich. 
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kbove  tier,  each  tier  resembliDg  a  coronal  wreath  or  an  ancient  crown,  witli 
the  rays  turned  outward;  and  we  see  atop  what  may  be  either  lai^e  spikca 
oc  catkins. 

Fio.  7. 


"  VThat  Etrange  forms  of  vegetable  life  appear  in  the  forests  behind ! 
Can  that  be  a  club-mosa  that  raises  its  slender  height  for  more  than  &Ar 
feet  from  the  soil?  Or  can  these  tall,  palm-like  trees  be  actual  fems,  and 
these  spreading  branches  mere  fronds  ?  And  then  these  gigantic  reeds  I  are 
they  not  mere  varieties  of  the  common  horse-tail  of  our  bogs  and  morasses, 
ni^;ni6cd  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  times?  Have  we  arrived  at  some  such 
country  as  the  continent  visited  by  Gulliver,  in  which  he  found  thickets  of 
weeds  and  gross  tall  as  woods  of  twenty  years'  growth,  and  lost  himself 
imid  a  forest  of  corn  fifty  feet  in  height? 

"The  lesser  vegetation  of  our  own  country,  its  reeds,  mosses,  and  ferns, 
eeem  here  as  if  viewed  through  a  microscope :  the  dwarfi  have  sprung  up 
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into  giants,  and  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  proportional  increaae  in  size  among 
what  are  unequivocnlly  its  trees.  Yonder  is  a  gronp  of  what  seem  to  be  pines, 
— tall  and  bulky,  it  is  true,  but  neither  taller  nor  bulkier  than  the  pines  of 
Norway  or  America ;  and  the  club-moss  behind  shoots  up  ite  green,  hairy 
arms,  loaded  with  what  seem  catkins,  above  their  topmost  cones. 

"But  what  monster  of  the  v^table  world  comes  floating  down  the 
stream,  now  circling  round  in  eddies,  now  dancing  on  the  ripple,  now 
shooting  down  the  rapid?  It  resembles  a  gigantic  star-fish,  or  an  immense 
coach-wheel  divested  of  its  rim.*  There  is  a  green,  domc'like  mass  in  the 
centre,  that  corresponds  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel  or  the  body  of  the  star- 
fish ;  and  the  boughs  shoot  out  horizontally  from  every  side,  like  the  spokes 
of  the  nave,  or  rays  from  the  central  body.  The  diameter  considerably 
exceeds  forty  feet;  the  branches,  originally  of  a  deep  green,  are  assuming 
the  golden  tinge  of  decay ;  the  cylindrical  and  hollow  leaves  stand  out 
thick  on  every  side,  like  prickles  of  the  wild  rose  on  the  red,  fleshy,  lance- 


like shoots  of  a  year's  growth,  that  will  be  covered  two  seasons  hence  with 
flowers  and  fruit.  That  strangely-formed  organism  presents  no  existing 
type  among  all  the  numerous  Sunllies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

"There  is  an  amazing  luxuriance  of  growth  all  around  us.  Scarce  can 
the  current  make  its  way  through  the  thickets  of  aquatic  plants  that  rise 
thick  from  the  muddy  bottom ;  and  though  the  sunshine  falls  bright  oa 
the  Qpper  boughs  of  the  tangled  forest  beyond,  not  a  ray  penetrates  the 
more  than  twilight  gloom  that  broods  over  the  marshy  platform  below. 

"The  rank  steam  of  decaying  v^etation  forms  a  thick  bine  haze,  that 
partially  obscures  the  underwood.  Deadly  lakes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  have 
accumulated  in  all  the  hollows.    There  is  a  silence  all  around,  untntetv 

•  8iBe«  diBeoYe«cl  to  b«  the  roolf  or  bue  of  the  giganiie  SigilUrik,  whioh  alwrn^a  grew 
In  lb«  fire-«l>ja  of  oat  CMl-bcdi,  uid  thercfora  could  not  flokt  dom  th*  rlTW  int«  the  CD«1 
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ropted  save  by  the  sudden  splash  of  some  reptile-fish  that  haa  risen  to 
the  surface  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  or  when  a  sudden  breeze  stirs  the  hot 
air  and  shakes  the  fronds  of  the  giant  ferns  or  the  catkins  of  the  reeds. 

"  The  wide  continent  before  us  is  a  continent  devoid  of  animal  life,  save 
that  its  pools  and  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  mollusca,  and  that  millions 
and  tens  of  millions  of  the  infusoria  tribes  swarm  in  the  bogs  and  marshes. 
Here  and  there,  too,  an  insect  of  strange  form  flutters  among  the  leaves. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  no  creature  furnished  with  lungs  of  the  more 
%  perfect  construction  could  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  this  early 
period  and  have  lived."* 

The  above  description  by  Hugh  Miller  is  perhaps  the  best  we  have  of 
the  form  and  character  of  the  ancient  coal  vegetation.  But  the  late  attempt 
to  make  our  mineral  coal  the  product  exclusively  of  an  arborescent  flora 
is  not  consistent  with  the  fiicts  or  the  nature  of  things;  and  we  are  forced 
to  return  to  the  marine  flora  as  part  of  the  formation,  before  we  can  recon- 
cile all  the  coincidents  of  our  fossil  vegetation  to  the  production  of  coal. 

All  our  known  coal-fields  have  a  basin-shape,  while  the  angles  of  the 
strata  dip  to  a  common  centre.  If  non-conforming  coal  strata  exist,  it  is 
due  to  local  and  subsequent  causes,— denudation"  and  unequal  movement  of 
the  superincumbent  strata. 

Consequently,  all  our  coal-fields  must  have  arisen  out  of  basins,  lakes,  or 
seaSy  and,  of  course,  from  or  in  the  water.  That  the  vegetation  grew 
entirely  in  the  water,  however,  is  not  evident :  the  contrary  would  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  if  we  accepted  the  fossil  flora  of  the  coal-slaies  and  rocks  as 
evidence  that  they  also  formed  coal ;  since  nearly  all  the  species  of  fossil 
flora  found  in  those  rocks  are  of  land  origin.  But  in  close  proximity  to 
the  coal  we  find  the  remains  of  a  gigantic  vegetation,  that  evidently  sprung 
firom  the  deep  mud  of  those  shallow  seas.  In  the  coal  itself  we  find  no 
positive  existence  of  vegetation, — ^no  trace  of  leaf  or  stem.  But  the  vast 
forms  of  the  SigiUaria  and  its  enormous  base  of  roots,  the  Stigmaria,  are 
profusely  abundant  in  the  fire-clays  of  all  our  coal-beds,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  series.  Here  also  the  towering  Lepidodendron  and  the  gigantio 
Qdamite  had  their  existence.  'They  and  their  species  form  the  chief  re- 
mains in  the  strata  of  the  lower  veins,  and  exist  exclusively  in  the  beds  of 
fire-clay  supporting  the  coal,  while 'their  stems  and  leaves  and  branches 
are  found  in  abundance  through  the  slates  which  immediately  overlie  the 
coal.  We  are  therefore  to  infer  that  they  formed  the  mass  of  our  lower 
beds  at  least,  if  we  are  to  concede  that  a  pure  vegetation  formed  our  exist- 
ing beds  of  coal,  which  is  doubtful,  as  we  shall  show. 

Our  coal-beds  are  of  vast  extent,  and  we  find  some  of  the  upper  seams 
existing  over  14,000  square  miles,  without  a  single  break  or  disoontinua- 

*  Hugh  MiUer*8  <<01d  Bed  Sandstone." 
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tion  of  strata^  while,  in  all  probability^  the  lower  seams  will  be  found  to 
underlie  the  entire  Alleghany  coal-field,  without  a  positive  discontinuity 
except  where  cut  off  by  the  streams  and  such  local  and  subsequent  causes. 

Therefore,  unless  we  admit  that  most  of  our  coal  vegetation  took  root 
deep  in  the  water,  we  must  assume  that  all  the  vast  area  of  over  70,000 
square  miles  was  level  and  one  vast  marsh,  which  is  in  contradiction  to  all 
fact  and  in  violence  to  every  natural  process  that  we  can  conceive;  aud 
those  who  advocate  this  and  claim  an  exclusive  arborescent  or  land 
vegetation  as  producing  coal  must  summon  to  their  aid  earthquakes  and 
prodigies  of  Nature  for  every  coal-seam  existing,  in  order  to  reconcile  their 
theory  with  the  facts. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  sea  which  gave  growth  to  the  ancient 
flora  was  deep:  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  shallow  sea,  and  fix>m  the  mud 
of  its  bottom— our  present  ^re-c/ay« — sprung  up  the  long,  grape-vine-like 
SiffiUaria^  and  Lepidodendra,  and  the  gigantic  Catamites. 

In  that  tepid  water  they  soon  reached  the  surfiice,  and  spread  out,  a  vast 
sheet  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  waters  were  impregnated  with  hydro- 
carbon, and  its  surface,  loaded  with  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  which  gave 
such  prodigious  energy  to  the  vegetable  growth,  came  in  contact  with  its 
vapors.  We  cannot  imagine  a  more  favorable  condition  for  an  unlimited 
growth,  since  no  change  of  atmosphere,  no  rigid  winter,  came  to  check  its 
vast  increase,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbon  prevented  its  decay. 
Instead  of  1000  years  being  required  to  form  a  coal-bed  (3)  three  feet 
thick,  it  did  not  require  as  many  months, — perhaps  not  as  many  weeks. 

This  Vi^etation  was  not  solid  wood,  such  as  we  now  find  in  our  forests, 
but  rank  fronds  or  sappy  vines,  full  of  carbon  or  resinous  and  oily  juices, 
containing,  in  fact,  more  of  the  solid  matter  of  coal  than  our  most  solid 
trees  of  to-day. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  coal-bed  that  might 
thus  be  formed  but  its  own  weight  or  a  subsidence  of  the  basin;  and  thus 
we  can  readily  account  for  the  benches  in  our  large  coal-beds,  none  of 
which  are  over  three  or  four  feet  thick.  The  immense  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion gradually  sinking  under  water,  as  it  formed,  and  becoming  heavy 
M'ith  water,  carbon,  and  bitumen,  would  eventually  sink  to  the  bottom,  but 
immediately  the  vines  shoot  up  again  to  the  surface,  and  the  process  is 
repeated,  each  time  forming  either  a  thin  slate  or  a  band  of  imperfect  coal, 
OS  circumstances  might  determine.  Sometimes  even  the  sur&oe  of  this 
mass  of  vegetation  might  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes,  soot,  &c.,  from 
the  discharge  of  distant  volcanoes,*  and  produce  the  same  result.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  calculate  the  immense  amount  of  vegetation  it  would 
require  to  form  a  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  Mammoth. 

*  Ashes  and  sand  have  been  carried  from  200  to  1000  mUes  from  Tiolent  Tolcanio  erup- 
tion.   See  further  in  this  chapter. 
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If  we  take  an  average  forest  of  our  present  day  as  the  base  of  our  caU 
eolations,  we  find  that  an  acre  of  ground  containing  65  trees,  each  ave- 
raging 240  cubic  feet  of  solid  timber  to  the  tree,  or  five  tons,  and  containing 
20  per  cent*  of  carbon,  will  produce  65  tons  of  charcoal;  or  it  would 
require  74  such  forests  to  produce  a  bed  of  coal  <me  foot  thicks  which  con- 
tains 4840  tons  of  coal.  To  pursue  the  subject  further,  we  may  assume 
such  a  forest  of  white  oak  to  have  been  one  hundred  years  in  coming  to 
perfection,  and  we  thus  find  that  it  would  require  7400  years  of  our  present 
forest  growth  to  form  a  bed  of  coal  (3)  three  feet  thick;  or  74,000  years  to 
accumulate  the  mass  of  coal  existing  in  our  30-foot  Mammoth  coal-bed. 

We  may  indulge  in  some  speculation  as  to  the  relative  time  required  to 
produce  the  same  result  during  the  ancient  flora.  We  find  the  heat,  the 
moisture,  the  carbon,  and  the  water,  all  combining  to  produce  an  excessive 
growth ;  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  each  year  of  such  growth  would 
add  one  foot  to  the  thickness  of  the  vegetable  mass,  as  before  described. 
This  might  be  compressed,  in  the  shape  of  coal,  to  one-fifth  its  bulk  or 
weight,  and  all  that  it  would  lose  in  the  slow  combustion,  or  process  of 
charring,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the 
accession  of  carbon  and  hydrc^n  from  the  subterranean  vapors  still  per- 
vading the  earth,  aur,  and  water.  This  would  require  five  years  to  pro- 
duce one  foci  of  coal!  or  180  years  to  form  the  30-feet  coal  of  the  Mammoth. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  other  natural  process  by  which  our  large 
veins  of  coal  could  be  formed  direct  from  vegetable  matter. 

If  we  assume  the  vegetation  to  have  been  arborescent  and  the  peculiar 
fossil  flora  of  the  land,  we  cannot  possibly  accumulate  a  sufficient  mass,  by 
any  theory,  to  produce  a  three-foot  vein  of  coal.  Growing  on  the  land, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  air,  the  growth  of  successive  years  could  not  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  growth  that  could  have  stood  on  the  place  where 
it  grew,  could  not  have  formed  one  of  our  smallest  available  coal-beds. 

If  we  assume  the  vegetation  to  have  been  of  the  peat,  or  bog,  order,  we 
most  admit  the  whole  of  the  vast  area  of  our  Appalachian  coal  formation 
to  have  been  level,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  would  then 
conform,  in  part,  to  the  requirements  of  the  facts  sustaining-  the  theory. 
But  even  they  who  sustain  this  theory  of  peat-bog  formation  require  tho 
growth  of  1500  years  to  form  the  ten-foot  Pittsburg  seam. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Nature  worked  so  slow.  At  this  rate  of  pro- 
gress it  would  require  15,000  years  to  form  our  100  feet  of  anthracite  coal. 
Or  perhaps  ten  times  that  period  to  deposit  the  3000  feet  of  coal  measures 
in  which  this  coal  is  stratified;  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  fossiliferoua 
strata,  from  the  azoic  to  the  cainozoic,  would  require  the  lapse  of  millions 
of  years.  Such  a  state  of  progress  is  unnecessary,  unnatural,  and  not 
consistent  with  the  facts. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mighty  work  of  creation  was  accomplished 
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iu  far  less  time  than  our  present  data  would  indicate;  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  productions  and  processes  of  the  past  by  the  present 

Tracing  the  process  of  Nature  in  filling  the  great  Appalachian  basin 
with  strata  upon  strata,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  numberless  ages 
transpired  during  its  accomplishment.  The  rivers  of  molten  lava  poured 
out  by  a  hundred  volcanoes  would  accumulate  the  mass  in  a  comparatively 
short  space  of  time.  It  may  be  argued  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
real  nature  of  the  process^  in  view  of  the  animal  life  that  then  existed. 
But  it  is  evident  that  no  other  cause  could  effect  the  mighty  change  from 
an  unfathomable  ocean  to  a  vast  continent;  and,  therefore,  such  must  have 
been  the  cause  and  effect  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  The  low  order  of 
animal  life  then  existing  was  only  found  in  strata  which  indicate  repose 
and  quiet;  they  therefore  sprung  into  existence  during  every  short  period 
of  rest,  and  vanished  with  the  return  of  violence  and  change,  as  the  many 
palseontological  breaks  in  the  ancient  strata  indicate  unequivocally. 

Whether  the  theory  of  the  water  vegetation — ^which  we  may  term  "super- 
aqueous,''  since  it  really  grows  above  the  water,  while  its  roots  are  below 
it — or  the  peat-bog  formation  be  accepted,  or,  in  &ct,  any  other,  the  same 
subsidence  of  the  land  and  the  same  changes  of  condition  arc  required  to 
account  for  the  intervening  strata  of  slate  and  rock  which  form  our  coal 
measures.  In  the  former,  however,  the  subsidence  of  the  land  is  not  a 
positive  necessity  to  account  for  the  superincumbent  strata,  since  the  vege- 
tation filling  the  water  would  bo  crushed  down  by  accumulating  earthy 
matter,  and  the  sedimentary  process  and  the  formation  of  coal-beds  might 
go  on  without  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  or  an  intermittent  subsidence. 
The  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  tall  vines  of  the  SiffiUariaj  &c,  could 
reach  the  surface  from  the  vast  depth  of  3000  feet,  or  the  total  thickness 
of  the  coal  measures.  We  do  not  think  the  proposition  at  all  probable, 
since  the  evidences  of  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  interior  basin,  or  per- 
haps the  entire  Appalachian  formation,  is  overwhelming  and  unequivocal.* 

*  We  may  notice  a  fact  which  wiU  prove  either  the  one  or  the  other,  tIz.  :  the  subsidence 
of  the  interior  of  tho  basin,  or  the  formation  of  coal  in  deep  water. 

The  highest  bed  of  coal  at  the  Portage  Summit,  on  the  line  of  the  PennsylTsnia  Rail- 
road, is  2300  feet  above  tide,  wlule  the  Bome  bed,  at  Johnstown,  17  miles  west,  is  1200  feet 
below  the  portage  level. 

The  elevation  of  the  strata  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  at  the  bead  of  the  Alleghany 
River,  is  1500  feet  above  the  same  strata  at  Pittsburg;  while  the  coal  in  the  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  along  the  eastern  borders  of  the  field,  is  between  1500  and  2000  feet  above 
the  same  beds  on  the  Kanawha,  at  Charleston,  and  the  coal  of  Lookout  Mountain  is  1000 
feet  above  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga,  or  above  the  same  beds  on  the  Ohio.  To 
the  west  and  northwest  the  elevation  is  much  less.  But  the  coal  on  the  Sfaenango,  at 
Sharon,  Ohio,  is  250  feet  above  its  level  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg. 

The  anticlinal  bounding  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field  to  the  west,  or  between  this  field 
and  the  basin  of  Indiana,  is  low  and  broad,  but  stiU  elevates  the  outcrop  considerable 
above  the  same  beds  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin.    This  anticlinal  runs  from  Lake  Erie 
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We  may  consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  and  changes  which  re- 
mlted  from  a  subsidence  of  the  land,  or  a  depression  of  the  vegetation 
forming  a  distinct  coal-bed, — ^the  process  by  which  the  superincumbent 
strata  formed,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  subeidenoe  of  one  portion  of  the  earth  must  either  result  from  its 
contraction  or  condensation,  or  from  volcanic  eruptions :  the  latter  cause 
we  must  presume  to  have  been  the  prevailing  one  during  this  early  period; 
and  the  existence  of  long  lines  of  constantly  active  or  intermittent  vol- 
canoes on  either  hand,  to  the  east  and  west,  gives  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

But  whether  the  result  was  the  efiect  of  one  or  the  other  of  those 
causes,  the  formation  of  the  superincumbent  strata  would  be  much  the 
same.  In  the  one  case  it  would  be  slow  and  slaty,  or  the  sediment  would 
be  fine  and  argillaceous ;  while  in  the  other  and  later  it  would  accumulate 
rapidly  and  be  coarse  and  arenaceous.  The  first,  resulting  from  the  debris 
of  older  strata  brought  in  by  rivers  and  floods  in  a  comparatively  quiet 
manner,  torma  slates,  shales,  and  limestones;  and  the  second,  resulting 
from  violent  commotions,  would  not  only  cause  the  accumulation  of  strata 
from  the  sources  of  the  first,  but  would  receive  vast  acquisitions  from  the 
floating  ashes,  sand,  and  dust  of  not  very  distant  volcanoes.* 

The  formation  of  the  upper  series  of  coal  measures  was  evidently  more 
slow  than  the  lower  series,  as  the  coarse  arenaceous  rocks  are  but  few  in 
number,  while  the  slates  and  shales  are  profusely  abundant.  This  type, 
however,  of  the  general  character  of  the  great  Appalachian  region  has  an 
exception  in  the  isolated  anthracite  coal  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  since  the 
coarse  strata  here  exist  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures :  still,  even  here  we 
find  the  material  finer  in  the  late  than  the  early  formations.  The  anthra- 
cite basins  existed  in  the  vicinity  of  active  or  intermittent  volcanoes,  and 
derived  most  of  the  rocky  strata  from  these  sources. 

to  Alabama.  It  is  simply  a  broad  axis,  or  anticlinal,  running  through  the  great  basin,  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  diriding  anticlinals  in  our  smaller  basins.  The  true  outcrops,  or 
western  extremity,  of  the  great  Appalachian  formation,  is  at  the  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
or  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Booky  Mountains. 

*  "Probably  the  most  remarkable  eruption  of  modem  times  took  place  in  1815,  in  the 
iisland  of  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Molucca  group.  It  commenced  on  the  6th  of  April,  and 
did  not  entirely  cease  until  July.  The  explosions  were  heard  in  Sumatra,  970  geographical 
miles  distant,  in  one  direction,  and  at  Temate,  in  the  opposite  direction,  720  miles  distant. 

**6o  heavy  was  the  fall  of  ashes  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  that  houses  were  crushed 
tad  destroyed  beneath  them. 

"Towards  Celebes  they  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  217  miles,  and  towards  Java  800 
nUes,  BO  as  to  oocasion  a  darkness  greater  than  that  of  the  darkest  night.  On  the  12th  of 
April  the  floating  cinders  to  the  westward  of  Sumatra  were  two  feet  thick,  and  ships  were 
forced  through  them  with  difficulty.  Large  tracts  of  country  were  coTered  by  the  lava, 
tDd  out  of  12,000  inhabitants  on  the  island  only  26  surTiyed." — Hitchcock*a  Geology, 

Baring  the  eruption  of  Cosiguina,  in  Guatemala  on  the  Pacific,  in  1835,  ashes  fell  in 
Jtmsica,  800  miles  eastward,  and  upon  the  deck  of  a  vessel  1200  miles  westward  1 
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In  this  connection  we  may  notice  several  singular  facts,  which  somewhat 
impair  the  best  theories  of  fossil  coal  vegetation.  Of  all  the  millions  of 
specimens  appertaining  to  a  thousand  or  more  species  of  fossil  flora 
found  in  the  coal  measures,  but  few  have  been  found  in  'the  coal.  They  are 
generally  found  in  the  clays,  slates,  shales,  and  sandstones  above  or  below 
the  coal ;  consequently,  as  those  measures  were  formed  from  the  debris  of 
the  land,  the  flora  found  in  them  would  be  of  terrestrial  growth.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  coal  must  be  of  the  same  vegetation,  since  the 
theory  of  drift  cannot  be  entertained  in  the  consideration  of  its  production. 
The  only  species  of  v^tation  found  in  such  close  connection  with  the  coal 
as  to  warrant  an  assumption  of  their  being  the  coal-producing  flora,  are  the 
deep,  water-rooted  SigHlarice,  Lepidodendray  CalamUes,  &c.,  and  their 
numerous  species,  growing  up  through  the  water  and  spreading  on  its  sur- 
face, as  before  described. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  remains  of  the  terrestrial  flora  we  do  not  find  one 
that  has  been  changed  to  coal ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  such  marine 
v^tation  as  exists  in  the  strata  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  coal. 
All  the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  the  ancient  arborescent  vegetation  are 
solidified  into  sandstones  or  limestones,  or  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
slates  and  shales  in  which  they  are  found.  A  few  of  the  larger  trunks 
of  the  SigillarisB,  Calamites,  &c.,  have  been  found  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  coal ;  but  their  bodies  are  always  silicious  or  calcareous. 

That  these  trees  originally  contained  both  carbon  and  bitumen  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  these  constituents  of  all  v^e- 
tation  must  have  been  expelled  either  by  pressure  or  heat;  and  if  expelled 
in  the  shape  of  oil  or  bitumen,  the  results  might  produce  coal ;  and  thus, 
indirectly,  the  whole  of  the  ancient  vegetation  would  be  economized  in  the 
formation  of  our  mineral  fuel ;  while  the  direct  conversion  of  all  the  vege- 
tation of  the  Carboniferous  era  into  coal  was  an  impossibility. 

THEORIES  OP  COAL  FORMATION. 

It  is  a  fixed  law  of  nature  that  matter  cannot  become  exhausted  or  de- 
preciated in  weight,  though  it  may  cliange  from  one  substance  to  another. 
Carbon,  being  one  of  the  simple  substances  of  the  globe,  was  difiused 
through  all  matter  composing  it,  existing  in  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  it,  and  in  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth ;  but  during  the  early 
periods  of  the  earth's  existence,  when  the  internal  heat  held  the  gaseous 
substances  in  vapor,  tlie  earth  must  have  been  shrouded  by  carbon  and 
oxygen,  as  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid;  and  the  manner  or  condition  in  which 
it  has  been  condensed  and  solidified  is  admirable  and  wonderful,  evincing 
an  economy  in  the  processes  of  nature  that  we  must  consider  as  provi- 
dential and  with  a  view  to  subsequent  results. 
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It  has  been  preserved  as  lime,  ooal,  bitumen,  and  oil,  as  we  have  noticed 
in  the  forgoing  pages.  But  how,  or  in  what  form  and  manner,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  thesis.  It  has  been  inferred  that  all  carbon  returns  to 
the  earth  in  the  shfpe  of  v^etation ;  and  we  admit  that  as  a  &ct  now,  when 
oar  atmosphere  contains  only  one-thousandth  part  of  carbonic  acid ;  but 
when  the  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  heated  vapors,  and  carbonic 
acid,  being  the  heaviest,  shrouded  the  earth,  the  early  vegetation,  however 
great,  could  not  have  absorbed  it,  and  it  returned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  con- 
nection with  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesia,  forming  lime. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  large  amount  of  carbon  was  taken  up  by 
the  early  vegetation  of  the  coal  era,  which  we  cannot  lose  sight  of,  and 
which  must  be  accounted  for.  As  we  before  noticed,  this  vegetation  did 
not  appear  to  form  coal  in  a  direct  manner,  but  the  carbon  it  contained 
was  distilled  or  expelled,  by  pressure  and  heat,  in  the  shape  of  oil,  which 
must  have  been  a  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  this  would  form  coal. 

Those  processes  would  form  coal  rapidly  and  in  great  bulk.  The  aque- 
ous v^etation  and  oils  of  vegetation  and  gas  combined,  or  either  one  of 
them,  would  produce  the  same  result  more  slowly.  But  both  of  these 
processes  must  have  been  carried  on  in  water.  In  &ct,  the  evidence  is 
overwhelming  that  our  coal-fields  were  formed  in  basins  of  water, — lakes, 
seas,  or  oceans ;  and  every  practical  theory  of  the  production  of  coal  re- 
quires this  condition,  to  reconcile  the  coincidences  and  detail  which  meet 
the  eye  of  the  miner. 

The  disposition  and  formation  of  the  rocky  strata  forming  the  coal 
measures  are  the  same  in  all  cases  and  the  result  of  the  same  causes. 

This  theory  seems  to  prevail  since  the  large  development  of  our  carbon 
oils,  or  petroleum,  which  is  formed  from  subterranean  gases,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  heat  and  water  on  the  carbon  of  the  rocks, — principally 
limestones  and  bituminous  shales.  It  exists  in  various  forms..  The 
naphtha  of  Persia  is  lighter  than  our  petroleum,  and  is  constituted  of  car- 
bon 82.20,  hydrogen  14.80;  and  our  lighter  or  lower  oils  are  of  much  the 
same  consistency.  The  heavy  or  lubricating  oil  is  denser  and  of  a  much 
thicker  consistency.  A  third  variety  is  still  less  fluid,  and  is  known  as 
maltha,  mineral  pitch,  sea-wax,  &c.  It  is  of  the  consistency  of  tar,  but  is 
sometimes  found  in  a  pure  state,  resembling  tallow,  parailine,  &c.  A  fourth 
is  called  "elastic  bitumen,"  and  is  nearly  the  same  substance  chemically  as 
caoutchouc,  which  contains  carbon  90,  hydrogen  10.  A  fiilh  variety  is 
known  as  compact  bitumen,  or  asphaltum.  It  contains  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  in  various  proportions,  according  to  locality  and  purity.  It  is 
found  extensively  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  is  apparently  the  result  of 
solidified  naphtha  or  coal-oil,  since  it  is  generally  found  when  in  large 
bodies  near  volcanic  localities,  as  in  Judea  and  Trinidad,  but  is  rarely 
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found  among  the  older  or  primitive  rocks.    It  exists  stratified  or  in  veins 
among  all  the  rocks,  from  the  great  or  auroral  limestone  up. 

There  is  a  singular  connection  between  asphalt  and  mineral  coal  and 
asphalt  and  lime.  In  its  purest  state  it  has  the  app€lu:ance  of  the  most 
beautiful  coal,  and  contains  the  constituents  of  coal,  but  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  bitumen  than  our  best  cannel.  Asphaltic  rock  contains  from 
80  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  from  10  to  20  of  bitumen. 
Pure  limestone  is  devoid  of  bitumen,  as  pure  coal  is  devoid  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime  or  the  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium ;  and  both  may  have 
been  formed  in  the  same  manner,  but  under  different  temperatures,  and  in 
combination  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  carbon  and  earthy  substances. 

The  sixth  variety  of  naphtha  is  cannel  coal,  which  is  simply  solidified 
petroleum  combined  with  vegetable  matter.  The  eighth  is  our  common 
bituminous  coal.  The  ninth  is  pure  anthracite  coal,  which  is  simply 
changed  by  heat  to  the  purest  mineral  carbon  except  the  diamond.  Per- 
haps we  may  add  the  tenth  variety  as  a  limestone;  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
extend  these  speculations  beyond  a  brief  notice,  since  volumes  might,  and 
wiUy  be  written  to  prove  or  disprove  them.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  pre- 
sent &cts  in  evidence  of  what  has  been  advanced,  or  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  condensation  of  carbon  oil  as  the  primary  and  chief  cause  of 
the  formation  of  coal-oils,  bituminous  matter,  and  our  extensive  beds  of 
mineral  coal. 

The  vapors  of  carbon  escaping  and  mixed  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
form  carbonic  acid.  This,  solidified  and  deprived  of  its  oxygen  and  in 
combination  with  the  minerals  calcium  and  magnesium,  foi:ms  lime.  Fure 
carbon,  condensed  forms  the  diamond.'*' 

*  Diamonds  ore  always  found  in  yolcanic  districts.  They  are  simply  condensed  carbon ; 
and  we  may  arriye  at  the  mode  of  their  formation  if  we  consider  the  pressure  or  force 
exerted  by  Tolcanio  action.  The  height  of  Cotopazi  is  19,000  feet  aboye  the  sea;  the  lerel 
of  the  molten  lara  in  it«  heart  below  the  sea-base  of  the  mountain,  we  cannot  conjecture. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  less  than  the  height  of  the  mountain.  Now,  Cotopazi  has  projected 
matter  6000  feet  aboye  its  summit,  and  once  threw  a  stone  of  109  oubio  yards  in  size  to  the 
distance  of  nine  miles.  From  this  we  can  form  a  faint  conception  of  the  weight  of  the  column 
which  is  lifted  by  the  forces  of  contraction  on  the  liquid  portions  of  the  earth,  and  find, 
too,  the  immense  pressure  that  is  ezerted  on  both  vapor  and  liquids  at  the  base  of  the 
Tolcanio  column.  The  height  of  this  column  would  be  not  less  than  44,000  feet,  which, 
calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  lava  at  2.8,  would  be  equal  to  about  8550  atmospheres, 
which,  we  presume,  would  condense  the  yapor  of  carbon  and  form  the  diamond,  since 
those  vapors  must  have  ezisted  or  now  ezist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A  diamond  enclosed  in  a  wrought-iron  sheU  and  subjected  to  a  ^igh  heat  wiU  dissolve  in 
carbon  and  change  the  wrought  to  cast  iron.  The  same  result  wiU  foUow  if  anthracite  coal 
is  substituted  for  diamond ;  but  the  coal  will  leave  a  small  amount  of  ashes,  which  the 
diamond  will  not.  If  pure  oxygen  bo  enclosed  in  a  glass  jar,  the  diamond  can  be  reduced 
to  carbonio  acid  by  placing  it  aipong  this  ozygen  and  igniting  it  with  a  lens  or  burning- 
glass.  On  being  ignited  in  ozygen  it  will  burn  with  a  bright  and  lambent  flame  until  it  is 
entirely  consumed.  Anthracite  or  charcoal  will  burn  in  the  same  manner  and  produce  the 
same  results,  but  leave  a  residue  of  earthy  matter. 
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The  gases  or  vapors  of  carbon  arising  throagh  the  pores  of  the  heated 
earthy  or  direct  from  the  bases  of  volcanoes  in  water,  form  carbonated 
hydrogen  gas.  Hydro-carbon  oils  and  asphaltum,  in  connection  with 
T^tation  or  the  oils  of  vegetation,  form  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite 
under  higher  d^rees  of  temperature. 

The  gases  which  arise  from  the  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  carbonated 
rocks  also  produce  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  and  coal-oils  through  the  same 
process,  but  such  oils  are  more  highly  charged  with  bitumen  than  the  oils 
resulting  direct  from  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

Thus  in  the  economy  of  Nature  there  is  no  great  complexity  of  operation. 
The  carbon  of  combustion  or  the  products  of  the  heated  earth  are  arrested 
by  both  air  and  water,  and  condensed  to  both  liquids  and  solids,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  carbons  taken  up  by  v^tation,  form  mineral  coaL 
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Hydro-carbons,  petroleum,  or  naphtha,  are  the  condensed  results  of  car- 
bonated hydrogen  gas,^-either  the  direct  results  of  volcanic  heat,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  internal  heat  on  the  carbonated  rocks. 

They  were  never  surface  formations,  because  their  lightness  would 
prevent  precipitation ;  consequently,  if  formed  on  the  surface,  they  would 
still  exist  on  the  surface,  either  as  oU  or  solids,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
form  our  present  subterranean  deposits  of  petroleum. 

As  before  stated,  oils  escaping  to  the  surface  or  formed  on  the  surface 
and  exposed  to  water  or  air  soon  form  solids,  bitumen,  coal,  &c.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  gases  forming  our  present  supply  of  petroleum, 
or  naphtha,  are  subsequent  productions,  formed  since  the  deposit  of  the 
strata  in  which  they  exist,  and  produced  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  or 
the  heat  caused  by  pressure,  pn  the  carbon  of  the  rocks.  Those  gases, 
confined  and  condensed,  form  a  combination  with  the  hydrogen  of  water, 
and  the  result  is  a  hydro-carbon,  or  coal-oil. 

The  constant  production  of  those  gases  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth, 
from  whence  there  is  no  adequate  means  of  escape,  keeps  them  in  a  high 
state  of  tension, — like  steam  in  a  boiler;  and  they  therefore  avail 
themselves  of  every  crack  or  crevice  which  offers  a  means  of  exit.  On 
arriving  near  the  sur&ce,  the  l^avier  portion  of  those  gases  again  forms 
oil  if  arrested  by  water,  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  mix,  but  floats 
on  it. 

At  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  of  carbon,  escaping  through 
the  sea,  form  naphtha,  which  is  seen  floating  on  the  water  in  great  quan- 
tities. 

The  lowest  stratum  in  which  oil  is  found  under  our  Western  coal-fields 
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lies  very  near  the  great  or  Auroral  limestone,  and  is,  therefore,  a  much 
older  and  a  much  deeper  formation  than  coal. 

In  the  East,  the  Auroral  limestone  is  25,000  feet  below  the  coal,  and  per- 
haps 10,000  feet  below  the  rocks  in  which  oil  is  known  to  exist.  But  so 
rapidly  docs  the  strata  thin  towards  the  west,  the  probability  is  that  3000  to 
10,000  feet  would  be  the  maximum  thickness  in  the  Western  coal-fieId<t} 
from  the  conglomerate  to  the  Auroral  or  Matinal  limestone ;  while  the 
interval  contains  the  great  Carboniferous  limestone,  and  a  world  of  thin 
limestone  and  bituminous  strata^  from  the  ^^old  red'^  to  the  '^  Medina 
Sandstone."'^ 

The  lime-rocks  must,  under  heat,  give  off  carbonated  gas ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  the  production  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  and 
consequently  hydro-carbon,  or  coal-oil,  must  have  been  greater  before  the 
formation  of  coal  than  since,  because  the  heat  which  appears  to  produce 
these  gases  was  greater  before  than  after  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures. 
If  so,  and  we  cannot  doubt  it,  the  flow  of  gas  and  oil  into  the  great  sea  or 
basin  now  holding  our  coal  must  have  been  immense,  and  the  formation 
of  ooal  in  connection  with  the  magnificent  vegetation  of  that  period  was 
the  result.     Such,  we  think,  was  an  absolute  condition  or  result  of  the 
natural  processes  of  that  era.     Since  the  flow  of  oil  into  the  waters,  after 
the  escape  of  its  more  volatile  parts,  would  result  in  sedimentary  bitumen, 
and  moderate  heat  would  only  fecilitate  the  process,  as  now  exemplified  in 
cur  petroleum  refineries,  and  in  which  we  find  the  solids  are  by  no  means 
an  impure,  earthy  residuum,  but  the  richest  portions  of  the  constituents  of 
oil,  we  may  therefore  trace  our  coal-beds  to  the  gas  direct,  without  the 
mediation  of  v^table  carbon.     But  the  fact  that  vegetation  existed  at  the 
time  in  such  great  profusion,  and  in  close  connection  with  our  coal-bed;?, 
and  that  the  vegetable  oils  expelled  by  pressure  and  heat  must  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  rock  oils,  indicates  their  combination  in  the  production 
of  coal.     Nor  can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  air  contained  more  carbon, 
in  all  probability,  than  even  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  that  era  could 
absorb;   consequently,  carbonic  acid  would   be  formed;   but  whether  it 
would  unite  with  the  hydro-carbons  to  form  coal,  or  with  the  metallic 
bases  to  form  lime,  is  a  scientific  question  that  we  cannot  determine.    It 
is   known,  however,  that  carbonic  acid,   solidified,  forms   a  anow-tchile 
substance,  which  has  none  of  the  properties  of  coal,  but  intimately  con- 
nects it  with  limcf 

In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  jfresented  the  theory  of  coal  vege- 
tation, not  precisely  as  at  present  in  vogue  sftnong  geologists,  but  such  as 
will  conform  to  a  natural  process,  and  which  can  be  explained  or  elucidated 
without  the  aid  of  earthquakes,  convulsions  of  nature,  or  prodigious  phe- 
nomena. 

*  See  Fig.  117,— tlie  Great  Basin.  f  Dr.  Ure. 
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If  we  have  expressed  ourselves  clearly,  it  will  be  found  that  no  conflict 
exists  in  the  two  theories  of  coal  formation  here  presented,  viz. :  that  of 
vegdation  and  that  of  the  condensation  of  naphtha,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
one  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  other,  and  clears  up  some  of  the  most  doubtful 
mysteries  in  the  practical  solution  of  the  question.  It  enables  us  to 
shorten  our  Carboniferous  period  some  million  of  years,  and  give  Nature 
the  credit  of  a  rapid  worker  and  a  wonderful  chemist^  instead  of  being  sloth<- 
ful,  mutable,  complex,  and  tiTnesermng^ 
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Of  the  fact  that  our  anthracite  coal-fields  are  part  of  the  great  Appa* 
lachian  coal  formation  there  is  no  question ;  and  that  they  were  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances,  is  not  doubted ; 
but  the  cause  which  led  to  the  subsequent  change  from  bituminous  to 
anthracite  is  a  matter  of  some  argument. 

According  to  the  topographical  features  of  the  present  Alleghany  coal- 
field and  the  dip  of  its  strata,  the  anthracite  fields  are  not  conformable,  and 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  non-conformity  existed,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  prior  to  the  formation  of  coal.  Had  the  same  angle  of  dip  pre- 
vailed which  gives  to  the  AU^hany  field  its  basin  shape,  the  elevation  of 
the  anthracite  fields  would  have  been  considerably  above  the  present  eleva- 
tion of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  We  have  no  doubt  these  fields  were 
higher  than  they  are  now,  but  their  immense  deposits  could  only  have  been 
formed  in  corresponding  basins,  independent  of  the  great  or  main  basin ; 
they  never  grew  into  their  present  magnitude  on  its  mere  edges. 

The  anthracite  coal  was,  therefore,  formed  in  deep,  isolated  lakes,  whether 
in  two  or  three  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but  all  the  area  covered  at  pre- 
sent with  conglomerate  must  have  been  under  water  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  probably  much  more  that  has  since  been 
denuded:  therefore  the  presumption  is  they  were  originally  of  much 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 

The  folding  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  coals — ^resulting, 
as  before  stated,  fi*om  subsidence  as  a  first  cause,  and  lateral  contraction  as 
the  last  and  second — ^naturally  formed  lakes  or  basins  in  this  locality,  as 
the  same  abrupt  strata  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  same  line  of  volcanic 
vents,  firom  one  end  of  the  coast  range  to  the  other. 

Close  proximity  to  the  r^on  of  intense  volcanic  heat  not  only  tended 
to  keep  the  waters  warm,  but  increased  the  vegetation  and  imparted  to  the 
elements  great  volumes  of  the  vapors  of  carbon  and  its  resulting  gases,  in 
connection  with  the  hydrogen  of  water  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
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*  We  have  notioed  all  our  Palesozoic  formations  in  the  great  Appalachian 
basins  are  decreasing  from  east  to  west,  and  that  all  our  stratified  rocks  are 
much  thicker  on  the  Atlantic  edge  of  the  basin  than  in  the  interior.  This 
law  or  condition  also  applies  to  the  anthracite  coal,  which  is  nearly  two- 
thirds  thicker  than  the  bituminous  coals  of  the  interior^  or  fitrther  west 
The  cause  undoubtedly  had  its  existence  in  the  same  source  which  produced 
the  superior  thickness  of  the  strata^  viz.  volcanic  action^  increasing  both 
the  heat  and  the  volume  of  carbon. 

We  may  apply  the  same  theory  of  coal  formation  here  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  bituminous  beds  farther  west^  and  find  the  conditions  and 
coincidents  to  be  still  more  fiivorable. 

The  deep-rooted  Sigillaria,  the  towering  Lepidodendron,  and  the  gigantic 
Calamite,  with  their  numerous  species,  have  filled  the  deep  lake  to  it^^  brim, 
and  a  magnificent  luxuriance  of  foliage  spreads  over  its  surface ;  carbonic 
acid  shrouds  the  dark  green  in  still  deeper  hues,  and  imparts  to  the  growth 
a  vigor  unknown  to  later  ages.  Bitumen  and  carbon  oils  float  through 
the  mass,  preserving  it  iroia  decay  and  adding  vast  acquisitions  to  its  bulk, 
until  the  face  of  the  lake  presents  no  appearance  of  water,  but  one  vast  sea 
of  fronds  and  low  leafy  vegetation. 

A  shower  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes  might  crush  the  tender  growth, 
and  form  a  streak  of  slate  or  bone,  and  yet  not  sink  the  floating  mass  of 
vegetation.  But  ultimately  its  own  weight  would  sink  it  to  the  bottom, 
and  a  new  growth  would  arise,  with  but  a  slight  interval,  until  even  a 
"  mammoth"  of  60  feet  thickness  accumulated  in  its  depdis,  with  all  the 
regularity  of  benchy  and  ftone,  and  slate,  or  even  parting  sandstone. 

Eventually  these  changes  take  place,  as  the  result  of  subsidence  or  vol- 
canic action,  which  stop  the  groAvth  of  the  aqueous  vegetation,  and  cover 
the  mass  hitherto  formed  with  immense  deposits  of  arenaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous sediment,  drift,  or  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  commotion  causing  thos^  changes  at  length  dies  away,  and  quiet 
once  more  reigns.  The  finer  particles  of  matter,  held  in  solution  by  the 
waters,  are  thus  precipitated,  and  form  fire-clay,  as  the  soil  for  another 
growth  of  Sigillaria;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on,  and  the  coal-beds  are 
formed. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  trunks  of  trees  standing  erect  in  coal-beds 
or  in  the  coal  measures,  and  many  theories  proposed  to  account  for  their 
existence.  It  seems  natural  that  the  towering  vines  and  gigantic  calamites 
should  stand  on  massive  and  comparatively  solid  bases ;  and  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  those  trunks  should  stand  erect  even  when  the  foliage  which 
they  supported  should  be  laid  at  their  feet.  Frequently,  however,  those 
massive  forms  are  bent  over  and  laid  partially  on  their  sides,  with  the 
stumps  erect,  and  the  top  crushed  between  the  strata.    But  the  woody 
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part  of  diese  trunks  lying  outside  of  the  ooal-beds  are  always  silidous 
or  calcareous,  and  do  not  form  coaL  Nor  do  the  trunks  of  arborescent 
trees,  or  the  terrestrial  vegetation,  found  in  the  surrounding  strata,  form 
coal,  though  drifted  in  profusion  into  the  coal  measures  from  the  higher 
grounds  surrounding  the  coal-basins. 

There  are  local  phenomena  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  which  would 
require  volumes  to  describe,  and  much  more  to  explain.  One  of  those  is 
the  Tarying  thickness  of  the  larger  veins  in  the  numerous  small  basins  and 
in  some  portions  of  the  large  basins. 

For  instance,  the  lower  veins  in  the  shallow  basins  of  New  Boston, 
Black  Creek,  &c.,  are  larger  than  the  same  veins  in  the  deeper  basins  of 
Wyoming  and  Schuylkill,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  were 
formed  under  different  circumstances, — in  less  depth  of  water,  or  more 
ODiform  action  of  the  conditions  and  causes  operating  in  this  production. 
Bat  these  details  will  be  considered  more  minutely  in  the  description  of 
those  basins  respectively,  further  on. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  production  of  anthracite  within  the  recog- 
nized bounds  of  a  great  bituminous  coal-field,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interest- 
ing subject,  though  our  conclusions  may  be  dogmatic. 

Compared  with  the  immense  extent  of  the  field  in  which  the  anthracites 
exist,  their  area  is  insignificant,  but  their  comparative  value,  under  present 
circumstances,  is  in  inverse  proportion.  As  a  pure  coal,  containing  a 
maximum  percentage  qf  carbon,  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites  are  superior 
to  any  mineral  fuel  in  existence.  A  pure  specimen  contains  96  per  cent, 
of  carbon,  and  an  average  of  the  white-ash  varieties  will  yield  90  per  cent. 
It  hy  consequently,  more  dense  and  compact  than  any  other  kind  of  coal. 
A  cubic  yard  will  weigh  about  2700  pounds. 

One  theory  states  that  anthracite  coal  is  a  fresh-water  formation,  but 
does  not  specify  the  effects  of  fresh  water  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbon. 

There  is  reason  to  credit  the  theory  of  fresh-water  lakes,  because  there 
is  evidence  that  our  anthracite  fields  were  detached  formations,  lower  than 
the  main  Western  basin,  and,  therefore,  likely  to  contain  fresh  water;  but 
the  &ct  that  the  western  ends  of  these  lakes,  or  basins,  contain  scmi-bitumi- 
noQs,  and  the  eastern  ends  the  purest  of  anthracites,  seems  to  invalidate  the 
theory  in  its  application  to  the  coal  formation. 

A  second  one  is,  that  the  bitumen  has  been  driven  from  the  coal  by  heat, 
the  escape  of  the  volatile  matter  being  aided  by  the  steep  undulations  of 
the  strata  and  the  frequent  outcropping  of  the  uptilted  veins.  This,  of 
ooorse,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason,  and  would  account  fully  for  a  dry, 
Bemi-bituminous  coal.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of 
a  pure,  hard  anthracite.  The  fracture  of  all  coals  of  a  bituminous  character 
id  cubical,  while  the  pure  anthracite  is  conchoidal. 
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A  coal  once  formed  or  created  as  bituminous  will  not  lose  its  peculiar 
character,  and  no  heat  that  can  be  applied  will  change  its  fracture  without 
consuming  it.  We  find  a  ^^  natural  c6k£^  in  the  Richmond  coal-field,  and 
in  other  bituminous  coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  trap  dikes,  where  the 
bitumen  has  been  expelled,  leaving  what  should  be  anthracite  according 
to  the  theory;  but  this  coal  has  a  cubical  fracture  an4  a  dull,  coke-looking 
appearance. 

We  have  no  doubt  heat  was  the  cause  of  dispelling  the  bitumen  firom  our 
anthracite  coals,  but  it  was  while  the  carbon  was  in  a  fluid  state  and  before 
the  coat  was  formed.  The  anthracite  was  formed'  in  the  earth  as  it  now 
exists,  and  has  not  been  materially  altered  by  heat  since  its  formation, 
though  it  has  evidently  changed  its  position,  becoming  more  abrupt  in  its 
angles  of  dip  by  the  continued  subsidence  or  lateral  contraction  of  the 
region. 

We  think  the  &ct  above  set  forth  conclusive,  and  needs  no  demonstration, 
because  the  heat  must  have  been  greater  at,  or  before,  the  time  coal  was 
formed,  than  since;  and  we  need  scarcely  state  that  the  volatile  or  bitumi- 
nous matter  would  escape  more  readily  when  in  a  fluid  than  in  a  solid 
state;  when  unconfined  rather  than  when  sealed  in  the  rocky  strata  of  the 
earth. 

We  find  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  gradual,  and  locally 
the  point  of  change  is  imperceptible,  while  the  gradation  is  general  from 
east  to  west.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  volcanic  regions,  at  the  east,  we 
have  the  pure  anthracite;  while  at  the  western  end  of  the  same  basin  ^Ye 
find  semi-bituminous,  or  soft  anthracite.  At  Broad  Top  and  in  the  Sulli- 
van county  detached  basins — lying  between  the  anthracite  and  the  bitumi- 
nous fields — the  coal  is  in  a  transition  state,  containing  from  80  to  85  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  and,  consequently,  a  very  small  amount  of  bitumen.  •  At 
Blossburg,  Ralston,  and  Cumberland  we  find  a  ^^ steam  coaF^  with  an 
increasing  amount  of  bitumen,  or  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
Farther  west,  the  amount  of  bitumen  increases  rapidly,  ranging  from  15 
to  50  per  cent.  In  the  Kanawha  region,  in  Kentucky  and  some  portions 
of  Ohio,  the  bitumen  preponderates,  while  the  carbon  exists  in  minimum 
quantities.  As  a  coal,  the  cannel  contains  the  least,  while  the  anthracite 
contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon. 

The  carbon  forming  anthracite  came  direct  from  its  volcanic  source,  and 
was  not  aflected  by  carbonic  acid  or  Zime,  or  by  hydrogen  to  any  great 
extent,  as  the  coals  of  the  West  are.  The  gases  or  oils  forming  the 
bituminous  coals  must  have  been  produced  by  internal  heat,  as  in  the 
case  of  anthracite;  but  these  gases  and  oils  arose  through  or  from  the 
great  limestones  and  bituminous  shales,  and  were,  consequently,  changed 
thereby. 
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We  might  extend  this  chapter  to  an  indefinite  length  in  explanation  of 
those  great  chemical  processes  of  Nature,  and  in  giving  many  other 
theories  of  onr  coal  formations;  but,  while  aiming  to  be  practical,  we  are 
in  danger  of  giving  more  speculation  and  theory  than  fitct. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  whose  eminent  position  and 
laborious  researches  among  our  coal-fields  entitle  his  opinions  to  respect  and 
regard,  we  give  his  theory  of  their  formations,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  It  covers  the  ground  of  the  terrestrial  vegetation,  peat^bog, 
and  drift  theories,  or  combines  them  all. 


PAHTIL 

I 

CHAPTER   V. 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CX>AL. 

Area  of  American  Coal-Fields  in  the  United  States — Appalachian  Goal-BaainB—British 
North  American  Proyinces — British  Coal-Fields — ^European  Coal-Fields — CompantiTe 
Table  of  the  Coal-Producing  Countries — Conditions  necessary  to  the  Existence  of  Co&l 
— Formations  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — South  American  Coals — Coal-Fields  of  the  OU 
World— The  Ottoman  Empire— Asia— Australia— Her  Coal-Fields  beneath  the  Conglome- 
rate—Coal-Seams — ^Analysis. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  propose  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  known 
or  developed  coal-fields  of  the  world,  reserving  a  detailed  or  general 
description  of  the  more  interesting  and  prominent  coal  regions  for  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  following  chapters.  In  this  we  shall  merely 
glance  again  at  the  extent  of  our  coal-fields  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  countries.  We  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  celebrated  mining  districts 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  present,  and  dwell  longer,  perhaps,  in  the  unex- 
plored wilds  of  Australia  and  the  coal-fields  of  China  than  in  the  vallev 
of  Wyoming  or  on  the  famous  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  To  the 
latter,  however,  we  shall  return  again;  but  a  brief  notice  of  the  former 
will  be  all  we  intend  to  give. 

We  may  here  notice  a  circumstance  which  may  be  perplexing  to  the 
general  reader,  and  particularly  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  existing 
popular  works  on  coal  formations.  No  two  works  or  authors  agree  on  the 
general  area  of  our  prominent  coal-fields  or  the  coal  area  of  our  great  coal- 
producing  countries. 

Taylor  makes  the  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  11,859  square  miles.  Prof, 
Hitchcock  gives  it  as  12,000.  A  popular  little  English  work,  "Our  Coal 
and  our  Coal-Pits,''  gives  the  area  on  one  page  as  11,859,  and  on  another 
at  7995  square  miles;  while  Prof.  Rogers  states  the  area  of  the  Britkh 
coal-fields  to  be  only  5400  square  miles.  We  note  this  discrepancy  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  such  changes  of  figures  and  area  as  may  appear  in 
this  work,  since  constant  developments  are  being  made  which  increase  or 
decrease  the  estimates  as  careful  surveys  may  determine. 

In  this  country  we  find  that  new  developments  are  constantly  adding  to 
our  prospective  coal  area,  while  in  England  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the 
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result    In  1845  our  ooal  area  was  stated  to  be  133,000  square  miles.    It 
is  now  known  to  be  over  200,000  square  miles. 

AREAS  OF  AMERICAN  COAL-FISLDS. 

Sq.  mUes. 

Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  Anthracite,  100  to  600 300 

Pennsylvania,  Anthracite 470 

Pennsylvania,  Bituminous 12,656 

^laiyland,                "          J 550 

West  Virginia,        «          ..^ 15,000 

East  Virginia,         *'          225 

North  Carolina,       "          45 

Tennessee,               "          3,700 

Georgia,                   «          170 

Alabama,                 "          4,300 

Kentucky,                «          13,700 

Ohio,                       "          7,100 

Indiana^                   "          6,700 

Illinois,                     «          30,000 

Michigan,                "          13,000 

Iowa,                       "          24,000 

Missouri,                 «          21,000 

Nebraska,                "          4,000 

Kansas,                    " 12,000 

Arkansas,                 ''          12,000 

Indian  Territory,     «          10,000 

Texas,                      «          3,000 

Oregon,                   " 500 

"        Anthracite !. 100 

Washington  Territory,  estimated  Bituminous 750  . 

West  of  Rocky  Mountains,  "              «           5,000 

200,2"66 
To  which  may  be  added,  as  recent  formations : — 

Tertiary  Coals,  Lignites,  &c.,  mostly  around  the  Rocky  Mountains..  200,000 

AREAS  OF  THE  GREAT  COAL-FIELDS  WITHIN   THE  ANCIENT  APPALACHIAN 

BASIN. 

8q.  miles.      Length.  Max.  bdtli. 

Alleghany,  or  Eastern  Basin 55,000  875  180 

Great  3Iiddle  Basin 50,00(J  870  200 

Northwestern  Basin  and  Michigan 75,000  550  200 

Western,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Basin 20,000(?)  400  50 

Texas,  or  Southern  Basin 3,000 

203,000 

To  this  may  be  added  the  area  of  the  British  Provinces,  as  properly 
Ulonging  to  the  same  great  formation. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

The  total  area  of  the  Arcadian  ooal  formation  is  not  less  than  9000 
square  miles;  but  only  a  small  portion  of  it  contains  workable  coal,— 
perh&ps  not  more  than  2200  square  miles. 

BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICAN  PROVINCES. 

,  Sq.  miles. 

Newfoundland,  estimated  from  100  to  1000 250 

Cape  Breton,  Sidney  Coal ? 200 

Pictou 350 

Cumberland 250 

Prince  Edward's  Island 150 

New  Brunswick 1,000 

2,200 

AREA  OF  THE  BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

Sq.  miles. 

Great  Northern  Coal-field,  Northumberland  and  Durham 750 

Great  Central  Coal-field,  Yorkshire 900 

Cumberland,  West 100 

Lancashire,  Cheshire • 500 

North  Wales 160 

Shropshire 100 

Stafibrdshire 250 

Warwickshire 105 

Forest  of  Dean 30 

Somerset  and  Gloucester 50 

Derbyshire 250 

South  Wales .1250 

Scotland 1500 

Ireland  (estimated  as  2227  square  miles  of  formation) 250 

6195 

If  we  deduct  from  the  above  1000  square  miles  for  faults,  trap  dike?, 
and  "  worked-out"  territory,  we  may  estimate  the  remainder,  or  about  500(^ 
square  miles,  as  the  present  available  resources  of  the  British  coal  mines. 

The  a\  erage  thickness  of  the  six  principal  English  coal-fields  is  about  75 
feet  Of  this  amount  we  may  safely  estimate  two-thirds,  or  50  feet,  will 
be  available,  sincQ  the  time  will  come  when  the  seams  which  are  now  con- 
sidered too  small  to  "get"  will  be  found  workable.  We  know  that  seams 
of  the  more  valuable  coal,  12  inches  thick,  have  been  worked  successfully, 
as  we  shall  describe*fiirther  on. 

We  may  calculate  the  amount  of  available  English  coals  on  this  esti- 
mate, and  not  be  wide  of  the  mark.    Each  foot  vertical  will  yield  1500 
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tons  of  coal  to  the  acre ;  or  50  feet  total  thickness  will  yield  75,000  tons 
per  acre.  Thus,  5000  square  miles,  at  640  acres  to  the  mile,  will  produce 
240,000,000,000  tons ;  but  how  much  should  be  deducted  for  denudation 
and  small  extent  of  upper  seams  we  cannot  determine.  We  refer  to  the 
table  on  the  next  page. 

AREA  OF  THE  EUROPEAN   COAL-FIELDS. 

Coal  Formation.  8q.  miles  work- 

able coal  area. 

Great  Britain 12,000 .?. 6195 

France 4000 1000 

Belgium 520 510 

Saarbrook  Coal-field f   960 

Westphalia ?   380 

Bohemia f  400 

Saxony ?  30 

'    Spain 4000 200 

Russia ?  100 

9775 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  coal 
resources  of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries.  We  have  assumed 
that  one-third  of  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  is  available,  and 
that  each  foot  of  coal  in  vertical  thickness  will  produce  1500  tons  of  coal 
per  acre,  leaving  1613  tons  as  waste,  which  will  cover  the  waste  of  the 
English  miners,  but  will  not  cover  the  general  waste. 

THE  CONDITIONS  NECESSARY  TO  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  COAL. 

We  will  briefly  notice  here  the  undeveloped  coal  regions  reported,  and 
give  such  information  regarding  them  as  we  may  find  available.  Outside 
of  the  countries  enumerated  above,  but  little  is  known  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions of  the  world,  though  it  is  probable  that  vast  coal  regions  exist  in 
Brazil,  China,  Hindostan,  Africa,  and  Australia.  We  may  state,  however, 
positively,  that  no  portion  of  the  globe  is  so  rich  in  coal  as  North  America, 
or,  more  definitely,  the  United  States.  In  no  other  instance  do  we  find  the 
Palaeozoic  strata  so  perfect  and  extensive,  or  which  bear  any  comparison  to 
the  great  Palseozoic  coal  formations  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  basins. 

The  great  Carboniferous  era  was  a  fixed  period  of  time  in  the  early 
geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  acme  of  vegetation,  which 
owed  its  superior  growth  and  magnificence  to  the  fiivorable  conditions  that 
then  existed ;  to  the  constant,  unchanging  tropical  temperature,  the  genial 
moisture,  and  the  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid  which  then  gave  life 
and  vigor  to  the  ancient  flora. 

But,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  it  was  not  only 
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neoessaiy  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  should  be  thus  &vorable,  but  the 
physical  condition  was  of  equal  importance.  Water  in  shallow  seas  or 
hkesy  a  sofl  and  yielding  soil,  and  a  general  basinnshape  were  all  prime 
necessities;  and  such  are  the  conditions  required  to  produce  coal^  according 
to  the  former  v^etation  theory. 

But  if  we  have  clearly  expressed  the  nature  and  requirements  of  coal 
formations  in  the  preceding  chapters,  it  will  appear  evident  that  the  above 
conditions  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  the  mineral  coal  of 
our  true  Carboniferous  era ;  and  consequently'  the  coals  of  that  era  are  con- 
fined to  certain  lithological  strata,  generally  represented*by  the  great  Carbo- 
niferous limestone  and  the  qiillstone  grit,  on  which  the  true  coals  are 
invariably  found,  except  in  cases  of  denudation  or  subsidence.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  law  of  nature  are  but  few ;  in  &ct,  no  g]reat  and 
extensive  beds  of  true  coal  are  found  in  any  other  connection.  The  Carbo- 
niferous era  closed  the  Falseozoic  day,  and  crowned  the  Palseozoic  column. 

The  simple  reason  is,  certain  combinations  are  required — ^heat,  moisture, 
carbonic  acid — ^to  produce  v^tation;  a  lithological  structure  necessary 
to  retain  water  in  basins ;  internal  heat  operating  on  limestones,  or  carbo- 
nated rocks,  to  produce,  in  connection  with  water,  the  hydro-carbons  or 
bitamen  of  our  coal  formations. 

When  coal  is  found  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  always  imperfect, 
nnreliable,  and  limited,  deriving  its  carbon  oils  or  bitumen  direct  from 
volcanic  sources,  or,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  the  same  causes  operating  to 
form  the  true  coal,  as  the  Permian  coal  immediately  above  the  Carboniferous 
has  been  formed. 

We  have  thus  stated  briefly  the  reasons  why  coal  may  not  be  found  in 
all  countries,  since  the  Carboniferous  era  existed  through  a  comparative 
lengthy  period  of  time,  and  seems  to  have  flourished  cotemporaneously  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth ;  and  we  might  expect  to  find  the  conditions,  as  set 
forth  in  the  two  first  propositions,  viz.:  vegetation  and  basins  of  water 
in  many  portions  of  the  world  where  coal  does  not  exist  We  therefore 
cannot  expect  to  find  extensive  fields  of  coal,  or  any  true  coal  of  the  Car- 
boniferous period,  where  all  the  before-mentioned  conditions  do  not  exist. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  great  deposits  of  the  true  coal  west  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Southern  Continent,  or  even  north  of  the  great  lakes.  But  coal 
may,  and  docs,  exist  in  all  the  regions  named,  as  it  exists  in  the  same  cha^ 
meter  of  rocks,  and,  perhaps,  under  the  same  conditions  of  formation  in 
small  basins  of  imperfect  form  along  the  granitic  slopes  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina;  or  still 
more  recent  and  more  imperfect  deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  and  lignites  may 
exist  in  extensive  fields,  as  those  which  occupy  so  large  an  area  around  the 
Kocky  Mountains. 
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COAL  FORMATIONS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Wc  include  under  this  head  an  extensive  and  rather  indefinite  region, 
extending  fix)m  British  America  to  Mexico. 

This  portion  of  our  continent  is  a  terra  incognita^  in  a  comparative  sense, 
to  the  geologist-;  but  the  PalsBOzoic  formations  are  known  to  exist  around 
those  towering  peaks  of  granite  to  an  indefinite  extent,  either  concealed  bv 
the  cretaceous  and  recent  deposits,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  savi^  wil(U. 
Many  of  our  intrepid  explorers  of  the  West,  however,  have  reported  coal 
along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  numerous  localities  are  pointed 
out,  from  the  Black  Hills  in  the  North,  across  the  Platte  and  Arkansas 
Rivers,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  where  true  coal  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Blisha  Beadle,  a  miner  of  much  experience  from  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania, mentions  the  existence  of  true  coal  in  the  Black  Hills,  near  Fort 
Laramie,  in  a  letter  published  in  1853. 

He  says  'Hhe  coal  exists  in  regularly  stratified  sandstones,  while  the 
appearance  of  the  formation  is  much  the  same  as  that  in  Schuylkill  county 
and  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  West." 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  the  various  descriptions  we  have  received 
of  the  coal  formations  lying  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
we  are  constrained  to  conclude  them  to  be  bituminous  coals,  but  of  an 
indefinite  era.  Whether  they  are  a  continuation  of  the  great  Appalachian 
formations  or  not,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  determine. 

There  appears  to  be  an  immense  formation  of  brown  coal.  Tertiary  coal, 
or  lignite,  lying  between  the  known  and  developed  portions  of  the  true 
Carboniferous  coal  and  the  coal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  range  is 
immense,  stretching  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, possibly  extending  to  the  limits  of  the  Palseozoic  formations  in 
British  America  to  the  north,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras,  and  the  Andes  of  the 
South.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  and  probable  that  our  true  coal  formation 
of  the  East  continues  its  depreciation,  as  we  have  frequently  noticed,  until 
it  terminates  in  mere  lignites,  and  the  true  coal  formations  of  the  West 
may  be  independent  basins  of  recent  formation.  The  fact  of  these  im- 
mense deposits  of  Tertiary  coal  or  lignites  existing  in  the  western  portions 
of  the  great  basin,  would  indicate  the  absence  of  the  necessary  conditions 
required  for  the  formation  of  true  coal;  and  the  thinning  or  depreciation 
of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  that  direction  would  justify  such  a  conclusion, 
though  ample  evidence  is  ofiered  of  the  existence  of  a  shallow  sea. 

There  is,  however,  a  second  theory  which  applies  to  the  Western  forma- 
tions, but  based  on  mere  speculation  in  the  absence  of  geological  know* 
ledge.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  true  or  carboniferous  strata  may 
underlie  the  Western  fields  of  brown  coal  and  lignites  and  the  cretaceous 
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strata  of  the  prairies  of  the  far  West,  as  the  true  cojtis  of  Illinois  underlie 
the  Permian  strata.  This  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  though  we  intimated 
in  a  former  chapter  the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  pakeozoic  strata 
in  a  western  as  well  as  an  eastern  direction. 

The  true  coal  of  the  great  basin  extends  through  Texas  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  run  to  a  point  or  comparatively  narrow  deposit  in  Mexico. 
It  is  found  in  Coahuila,  New  Leon,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  as  fiir  south  as 
Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca.  It  has  been  mined  at  Reveilla,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salada  Biver,  about  125  miles  above  Camargo,  by  an  American 
company.  The  coal  is  hard,  bituminous,  and  stratified  with  sandstones. 
It  has  also  been  proved  in  Oaxaca  and  on  the  proposed  route  of  the 
Tehiiantepec  Railroad. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  the  ancient  Appalachian 
Sea  was  not  confined  to  the  present  North  American  Continent,  but  that 
itB  southwestern  borders  were  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan. 

We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  ancient  sea  was  isolated, — ^that  it 
had  no  connection  originally  with  the  Atlantic,  but  has  been  subsequently 
connected  by  the  subsidence  of  the  ancient  coast-ranges  to  the  south. 

This  interesting  scientific  question  cannot  be  determined  without  more 
geological  knowledge  than  we  now  possess  of  the  western  and  southern 
limits  of  the  great  basin. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  COALa 

Coal  exists  at  various  localities  along  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Russian 
America  to  Patagonia,  and  is  now  mined  to  a  limited  extent  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  Washington  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  at  Panama,  in  New 
Granada,  and  at  the  towns  of  Lota,  Lotilla,  and  Coronel,  in  Chili.  But 
all  these  coals  are  of  later  date  than  the  true  Carboniferous,  and  appear  to 
be  the  production  of  periods  from  the  Jurassic  to  the  Tertiary.  They  are 
of  all  grades  of  the  bituminous  class,  from  the  mineral  pitch,  or  asphaltum, 
to  the  natural  coke.  The  veins  or  seams  are  generally  thin  and  unreliable, 
and  subject  to  the  imperfections  natural  to  all  coals  of  recent  formations. 
Bat,  under  present  circumstances,  these  deposits  of  coal  are  invaluable  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Pacific. 

The  coal-mines  of  Panama  are  worked  by  several  English  and  American 
companies  almost  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  ocean-steamers  of  the 
Pacific.  The  coal  is  of  a  soft,  bituminous  character,  and  is  much  inferior 
to  the  English  and  our  Cumberland  steam  coals. 

Though  coal  exists  at  intervals  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  it  is  only 
worked  at  two  prominent  points  south  of  California,  viz.c  Panama  and  at 
the  Chilian  mines  in  the  northern  portion  of  Araucania.     The  mines  in 
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Chili  arc  located  at  the  towns  or  bays  of  Lota,  Lotillai  and  Coronel^  which 
lie  about  200  miles  north  of  Yaldivia.  The  coal  area  is  comparatively 
extensive,  but  the  seams  are  generally  thin  and  frequently  terminate 
abruptly.  Their  dip  is  irregular  or  undulating,  and  mining  operations  are 
conducted  by  both  shaft  and  drift.  A  considerable  coal  trade  is  done  here, 
and  sailing-vessels  are  constantly  being  laden  for  various  ports  on  the 
Pacific,  and  passing  steamers  generally  supply  themselves  here.  The  ooal 
is  soft,  and  burns  rapidly  with  great  flame  and  smoke,  'but  leaves  onlj  a 
moderate  residuum  and  makes  no  clinker.  This  coal  costs  aboat  six 
dollars  per  ton  on  board;  while  anthracite  is  now  (1865)  worth  twenty 
dollars  per  ton  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  mines  of  Lota  are  the  most  extensive,  and  produce  about  10,000 
tons  per  month  under  the  management  of  experienced  English  miners. 
This  is  exclusive  of  the  production  of  the  Lotilla  and  Coronel  mines,  of 
which  we  have  no  data. 

Of  the  coal  of  Brazil  and  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  South  America  but 
little  is  known,  though  it  is  said  to  exist  in  numerous  localities,  and  the 
configuration  of  the  interior  basins  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  existence 
of  coal  if  the  geological  conditions  are  &vorable. 

We  may  anticipate  many  valuable  results  from  the  present  scientific 
ex})edition  of  Prof.  Agassiz  and  his  party  to  South  America.  They  visited 
the  rich  and  magnificent  region  of  the  Amazon,  equal,  perhaps,  to  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  which  has  hitherto  been  as  a  sealed 
book  to  science  and  the  world. 


EUROPE. 

In  an  accompanying  table,  on  jwige  86,  we  gave  the  coal  area  of  the 
principal  coal-producing  countries  of  Europe,  and  shall  not,  in  this  chapter, 
attempt  a  description  of  their  old  and  celebrated  mines;  but  we  propose  to 
devote  the  following  chapters  to  that  purpose.  We  may  here  notice,  how- 
ever, the  exceedingly  limited  area  of  the  European  coal-fields  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  of  Europe,  comprising  a 
total  area  of  3,758,000  square  miles,  has  less  than  10,000  square  miles  of 
coal-producing  area;  while  the  United  States,  with  3,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  has  over  200,000  square  miles  of  productive  coal  area.  Yet, 
limited  as  the  coal  area  of  Europe  is,  the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  with  a 
total  territory  of  121,000  square  miles,  contain  more  than  half  the  coals  of 
Europe.  The  proportion  of  coal  in  Europe  is  about  one  square  mile  of 
coal  to  every  375  of  territory;  while  the  proportion  of  England  is  ^, 
or  one  square  mile  of  coal  to  every  20  square  miles  of  territory.  The 
proportion  of  the  United  States  is  ^,  or  one  of  coal  to  every  15  of 
territory. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMFIUE. 


THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


The  coal  of  Tork^  is  principally  in  Asia  Minor,  bat  partly  in  Europe, 
and  lies  along  the  Bhores  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  distributed 
over  a  range  of  ISO  miles  along  these  seas  and  the  Archipelago. 


It  appears  to  have  a  wide  distribution  in  this  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  localities  where  it  is  found  are  at  Ama-^tra  and  Erekli,  on 
the  Block  Sea,  Vivan,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  Scala  Nova,  on  the  Archi- 
I>elago,  about  forty  miles  from  Smyrna,  and  Rodosto,  in  Roumelia. 

The  constituents  of  this  coal,  as  analyzed  by  Frof.  Hitchcock  and  others, 
are: — 

'  Bluk  Sh.     Hannorm.     Roumelia. 

Gaseona  matter 31.80        62.00        48.00 

Filed  carbon 62^        40.50        47.00 

Ashes '. 5.80  7.60  ft.OO 

The  co^  of  the  Black  Sea  appears  to  belong  to  the  tme  coal  formation 
of  the  Carboniferous  era.  It  rests  on  the  millstone  grit,  which  is  gupported 
lir  the  limestone.  The  coal  of  Roumelia  and  Marmora,  however,  has 
been  pronounced  inferior,  and  either  belong  to  a  later  formation  or  exist 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  true  coals.  The  region  is  much  disturbed  and 
irregular;  the  dip— varying  from  20°  to  perpendicular — is  sometimes  even 
inwrted  and  crushed, — the  effects  of  cruat-movementa  subsequent  to  the 
coal  formation. 

The  coal  of  Erekli  and  vicinity,  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  mined  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  under  English  management.  Some  £ve  or  six  seams  of 
coal  have  been  developed,  raiding  from  five  to  twelve  feet  thick;  but 
others  are  known  to  exist,  and  one  twenty  feet  thick  has  been  discovered. 
These  mines — the  Cosioo  mines,  near  Erekli — produced  in  1854  about 
20,000  tons  per  annum,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  combine<l  English 
and  French  fleets  then  operating  in  the  Black  Sea.     Preparations  were 
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being  made  to  produoe  100^000  tons  per  annum.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  about  six  dollars  per  ton  on  board. 

There  is  a  singular  circumstance  existing  in  connection  with  the  coals 
of  AHjasah, — about  eight  miles  from  Erekli, — ^where  several  seams,  from 
four  to  five  feet  thick,  exist.  The  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  these  seams  are 
disrupted  or  broken,  and  large  fissures  are  filled  with  asphaltum,  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  the  coals  with  which  it  is 
found,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  the  subterranean  carbon  oils  becoming 
solidified  in  those  cracks. 

Specimens  of  twenty  varieties  of  Turkish  coal  were  received  at  the 
Great  English  Exhibition.  Some  of  these  came  from  other  localities  than 
those  named,  and  among  others  we  may  mention  Moldavia,  Monastir^ 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  Tripoli. 

ASIA. 

There  are  but  few  other  localities  of  which  we  have  available  data, 
where  coal  has  been  developed. 

We  only  know  that  extensive  fields  of  the  true  Carboniferous  formatfons, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite,  exist  in  the  vast  Chinese  Empire,  which 
contains  6,000,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

Mining  is  conducted  in  a  primitive  manner^  as  it  was  originally  in  Eng- 
land, or  as  late  as  1840-1850  in  some  portions  of  that  island,  but  in  a 
more  Christian  and  civilized  manner.  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
women  and  girls  were  employed  to  transport  the  coals  to  the  surface;  but  in 
China  only  men  and  boys  are  employed  in  this  operation,  which,  however 
slow  and  behind  the  age,  is  rather  in  advance  of  that  civilized  people,  who, 
about  the  same  time,  forced  opium  upon  the^Celestials  at  the  point  of  the 
l^yonet. 

The  English  nation,  however,  has  nobly  atoned  for  some  of  its  past 
errors,  and  has  sent  civilization,  liberty,  and  light  to  the  uttermost  comers 
of  the  earth :  if  sometimes  at  the  cannon's  mouth  or  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  it  is  none  the  less  to  be  valued  and  appreciated.  The  exclusive 
and  semi-barbarous  Celestials,  with  their  genealogy  almost  direct  from 
Noah,  and  their  population  of  400,000,000,  are  less  powerful  than  the 
English  in  physical  force  or  material  resources,  and  utterly  in  the  dark  in 
regard  to  science  and  the  arts.  We  may  attribute  this  wonderful  ascend- 
ency and  increase  of  wealth  and  material  power,  first,  to  the  enlightening 
and  civilizing  influence  of  religion,  and  secondly,  to  the  consequent  intel- 
ligence which  has  developed  her  resources  of  coal  and  iron. 

Coal  is  known  to  exist  in  Hindostan,  on  the  Granges,  and  is  mined  to 
some  extent  by  the  British  in  India;  but  too  little  has  been  developed  to 
enable  us  to  make  our  data  interesting  or  valuable.  We  merely  glance  at 
those  distant  localities  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  distribution  of  coal ; 
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and  we  may  here  simply  mention  the  &et  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  Afiica 
being  reported  by  'Livingstone  and  other  explorers  of  the  interior  of  that 
vast  and  undeveloped  continent. 
Bat  the  geology  of  that  country,  Pio.  10. 

aa  fiir  as  we  are  yet  informed,  is  a. 

not  fiivorahle  to  the  existence  of 
roal.  It  is  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi,  and  at  numerous 
points  on  the  extensive  African 
coasts ;  but  we  believe  it  is  no- 
r/here mined  to  any  extent. 


THE  COALS  OP  AUSTRALIA. 

The  coal  formations  of  Aus- 
tralia are  as  peculiar  as  most  of 
its  productions.     It  will  be  no- 
ticed   that    the    coal-seams  are  juMooo  h.t  ihiot 
beneath  the  conglomerate,  i  natead 
of  above  it,  and  that  the  heavy 
sandstones    corresponding   with 
the  "old  red"  are  the  superior 
instead   of   the   inferior  strata.  . 
The  fossiliferous  sandstone,  upon 
which  the  coal  formations  rest,     2 
appears  to  be  of  the  Devonian 
E>-stem ;  but  there  is  still  a  great    4, 
diversity  of  opinion  in  r^ard  to 
the  age  of  the  Australian  coal. 
Several  eminent  geologists  place   jjj 
il  among   the  subcarboniferous 
rocks,  or  fiilae  measures,  beneath 
our  true  coal  formation.    Others     5 
place  it  in  the  Permian  forma- 
tion, or  above  the  true  coal  mea-     q 
snres;  while  many  practical  men 

arc  inclined  to  place  it  among  udimw. 

the  productions  of  the  Carbonif- 

erona   era.     But   it   is  evident,       »g,TB*i,i*N  eotL  roaHHTioH 
from  the  thin  and  rather  uncer- 
tain character  of  the  seams,  and  their  position  below  the  conglomerates  and 
heavy  sandstones,  that  the  coal  of  the  New  South  Wales  formation  belongs 
to  the  lower  ooal  series  of  the  English,  or  our  proto-carboniferous  era. 
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The  Carboniferous  limestone  has  been  discovered  some  distance  in  the 
interior,  but  its  position  in  relation  to  the  coal  had  n6t  been  determined. 
There  is  some  probability  that  it  is  synonymous  with  the  conglomerate, 
which  exists  above  the  coal,  since  this  rock  is  made  up  of  fragments,  and 
is  much  the  same  as  our  conglomerate  where  it  commences  its  metamor- 
phism  into  lime. 

Immediatelv  over  the  "Sidney  Sandstone"— which  is  from  1000  to  1400 
feet  thick — ^an  immense  deiK>sit  of  slates  and  shales,  intercalated  with  thin 
coal-bands,  is  found  in  all  the  basins  or  depressions  of  the  great  sandstone. 
This  may  be  the  true  coal  formation;  but  Nature,  having  exhausted  her 
stores  of  carbon  at  an  earlier  period,  produces  but  barren  measures  now. 

The  existence  of  coal  in  the  upper  measures  is  doubtful  though  the 
developments  are  but  limited.  What  may  yet  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
this  vast  continent — island  we  can  scarcely  call  an  area  of  3,120,000  square 
miles — it  is  impossible  to  say. 

But  the  fact  that  this  coal  formation — always  beneath  the  Sidney  sand- 
stone*— is  found  extensively  over  a  great  portion  of  Australia,  leads  us  to 
conclude  it  to  be  the  chief  coal  formation  of  that  country.  If  the  coal 
existed  above  the  sandstone  in  any  valuable  quantity,  it  would  Iiave  been 
discovered  at  some  of  the  many  localities  where  the  lower  formation  ia 
developed. 

The  coal  area  of  New  South  Wales,  or  that  portion  of  it  near  Sidney, 
on  the  Hunter  River,  and  Woolongong,  on  the  Nepean  River,  is  computed 
at  15,000  to  16,000  square  miles.  But  this  coal,  accompanied  by  the  great 
Sidney  sandstone,  is  also  found  at  Victoria,  in  Western  Australia,  Keigue- 
len's  Land,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania.  It  has 
been  found  at  many  points  over  this  wide  range  of  territory, — ^in  feet,  so 
general  and  extensive  that  the  coal  area  of  Australia  may  yet  vie  with  the 
wide  fields  of  the  United  States.  Of  its  great  extent  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  but  of  its  comparative  commeroial  value  there  is  less  certainty. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  the  analysis  and  measures  given  further  on,  that 
this  coal  is  by  no  means  valueless  or  unavailable.  The  seams  are  much 
mixed  with  slate  and  dividing  bands,  but  the  coal  is  generally  good  and 
serviceable,  and  of  immense  value  to  the  steam  navigation  and  commerce 
of  that  remote  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  vast  mountain-chain  bounds  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  some  20 
to  30  miles  inland,  but  is  prominent  from  Tasmania  to  North  Australia,  in 
a  general  north-and-south  direction.     It  is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountains. 


*  Dana  states  this  rock  to  be  soft  and  friable,  and  composed  of  fino  grains  of  qnartx, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  the  quartz  predominating;  colors  of  the  layers,  white,  grayish,  and 
yellow,  like  ordinary  sand.  Iron  ores  in  the  form  of  sand  and  thin  layers  are  common  to 
this  rock,  and  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  soon  stain  or  redden  the  snriiaoe. 
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Its  crest  or  axis  is  of  granite,  and  is  flanked  hj  gneiss^  or  metamorphic 
roakSf  pierced  by  syenite,  greenstone,  basalt,  trap,  &c. 

At  some  low  points  the  superincumbent  Sidney  sandstone  overlaps 
both  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks,  apparently  in  the  ancient  basins,  and 
now  forms  vast  plateaus  or  basins  of  coal  formation ;  but  generally  the 
coal  lies  on  the  sea-&ce  or  Pacific  slopes  of  the  mountain-range.  To  the 
west  of  this  range,  behind  Sidney,  are  the  fiimous  gold-regions  of  Aus- 
tralia; and  there  we  would  not  expect  to  find  coal.  "We  presume,  there- 
fore, the  coals  of  the  east  are  chiefly  confined  to  this  slope.  In  Western 
and  Middle  Australia  both  the  physical  and  lithological  conformations 
may  be  difierent. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  the  strike  is  northeast  and  southwest,  and  the 
coal  generally  exists  in  long  trough-like  synclinals,  bbunded  by  sharp 
parallel  anticlinals ;  but  the  dip  is  by  no  means  uniform :  it  ranges  from 
one  to  thirty  degrees,  and  leans  to  every  point  in  the  compass. 

Between  Newcastle  and  Woolongong  (on  the  Hunter  and  Nepean 
Rivers,  south  of  Sidney)  the  basin  is  nearly  150  miles  wide,  in  a  right 
angle  or  transverse  direction  to  the  strike.  Its  extreme  depth  is  calculated 
at  5000  feet,  and  its  average  dip  one  degree ;  but  the  undulations  are  such 
that  abrupt  dips  are  frequently  met  with,  and  numerous  trap  dikes,  or 
veins  of  porphyries,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  burst  through  the  formation. 
Those  frequent  volcanic  interruptions  are  'troubles"  to  the  miners,  and 
greatly  impair  the  value  and  productiveness  of  the  coal-field.  In  the 
vicinity  of  those  dikes  the  coal  is  considerably  altered,  and  is  frequently 
changed  to  a  coke. 

COAL-SEAMS. 

We  give  below  several  sections  of  poal-seams  as  worked  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newcastle.  There  seem  to  be  no  identifying  features,  as  the  coal  and 
bands  are  sub}eot  to  frequent  changes. 

COALS  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

Section  of  Coal- Seam  No,  !• 

Feet.        Inches. 

Top  coal,  bright 0  6 

Band,  clay 0  0} 

Black  slate.., 0  4 

Cannel  coal,  <K»ar8e 2  6 

3  "ij 

Bottom  or  Yard  Seam  No.  5. 

Feet.        Inohes. 

Top  coal,  good..... 0  4 

Band,  black  metal 0  4 
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Feet.  Inohefl. 

Coal,  good 1  I 

Band,  black  metal 0  1 

Coal,  good 1  3} 

Coal-Seam  No,  ^. 

Feet  Inches. 

Good  coal 2  6 

Coal  and  slate 0  3 

Good,  bright  coal 0  2^ 

Metal  band 0  7 

Good,  bright  coal 0  7 

Dirty  Seam  No,  4. 

Feet.  Inches. 

Top  coal,  not  worked 1  6 

Good  coal 0  6 

Band,  gray  metal 0  2 

Good  coal 0  10 

Fire-clay 0  6 

Good  coal 0  4 

Band,  black  clay ^ 0  8 

Good  coal 1  6 

Coal-Seam  No.  3. 

Feet  Inches. 

Coal,  good 2  2 

Slate  and  coal 2  0 

Good  coal y 1  3 

Blae  slate  and  coal 1  0 

Good  coal 2  10^ 

9  3 

Coal-Seam  No,  4- 

Feet  Inches. 

Hoof,  mixed  metal.. 1  7 

Coarse  coal 0  6 

« 

Band 0  5 

Coarse,  splinty  coal 2  2i 

Band 0  Jl_ 

4  9i 

Good  coal 8  7 

Clay  band 0  2 

Good  coal 1  2_ 

8  U 


Not  worked 
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Buncoed  Seam  No,  S, 

Feet       Inehes. 

Top  coaly  not  worked 3  0 

Fire-daj,  not  worked 2  2 

5  "2 

Good  ooal 2  1} 

Fire-clay  band 0  2} 

Good  coal 0  4J 

Band 0  2J 

Good  ooal 2  4 

10  "6 

Dip,  4®  west. 

» 

ANALYSIS  OP  COALS. 

Coke.  Gm.  Aih.  Sulphur. 

Seam  No.  1 69.10  30.90  5.64  7.13 

SeamNo.2 64.88  36.22  6.52  7.60 

Seam  No.  3 67.^0  32.40  4.16  7.03 

Seam  No.  4 71.90  28.10  4.00  7.20 

Scam  No.  5 76.50  24.50  6.60  7.21 

As  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  analysis^  in  re- 
gard to  the  quantity  of  sulphur^  we  give  the  analysis  in  a  different  form,  as 
made  in  England.  Carbon  82.399  hydrogen  5.32,  nitrogen  1.23,  sulphur 
1.70,  oxygen  8.32,  ash  2.04. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle  during  1857  is 
reported  at  250,000  tons. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  geology  of  Aus- 
tralia, with  which  we  might  extend  this  chapter;  but,  having  devoted  con- 
siderable space  to  its  coal  formations,  we  must  be  content  with  a  few  closing 
remarks,  and  dismiss  for  the  present,  or  perhaps  altogether,  those  distant 
and  misty  panoramic  scenes  which  we  have  been  so  rapidly  reviewing. 


A  COMPARISON. 

At  the  first  glance,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  coals  of  Australia  but 
thin  and  poor  in  comparison  with  the  coal  formations  of  the  true,  or  Car- 
boniferous, era;  but,  on  closer  inspection,  we  find  them  by  no  means  con- 
temptible or  insignificant  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  true  bituminous 
ooals  of  England  or  our  Western  coal-fields.  Our  large  anthracite  veins 
are  an  exception,  and  are  superior  to  all  others. 

There  are  more  seams  in  the  true  coal-measures,  but  their  average  thick- 
oess  is  not  greater  than  the  Australian,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  safe  in 
stating  the  thickness  of  intervening  or  interca1ate<I  slates  and  bands  to  be 
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but  little  in  excess  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal.  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  description  of  the  English  coal-fields  in  the  foUowbg 
cliapters. 

The  value  of  the  Australian  coals  does  not,  however^  depend  entirely  on 
their  thickness  or  the  economy  with  which  they  can  be  mined.  It  is  the 
locality  and  remoteness  fix)m  all  sources  of  supply  which  increases  their 
value,  since  they  are  comparatively  pure  and  serviceable.  If  they  cost  one 
or  two  shillings  per  ton  more  at  the  pit's  mouth  than  the  English  ooak, 
that  additional  cost  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  transportation  of 
fuel  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  a  distance  of  13,000  miles. 

It  would  bo  as  much  as  an  ordinary  steamship  could  do  to  carry  her 
coals  without  other  freight  fo:^  a  trip  from  London  to  Australia  and  back, 
but  the  existence  of  available  coal  at  both  places  alters  the  case  very  much. 
In  this  view,  and  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  demands  for  fuel  in 
that  vast,  remote,  and  strange  country,  the  existence  of  coal  is  really  a 
providence. 

NoTK.— Most  of  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  AustraUan  coal-fields  were  obtained  from  tn 
admirable  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Flews,  published  in  the  '*  Transactions 
of  the  Korth  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers/'  toI.  vi.  1S57-68. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  COAL  AND  ITO  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  EArliest  Notice  of  Coal  in  the  Teur  871  b.o. — Coal  used  by  the  Early  Britont  and 
Bomans — Fossil  Fuel  used  in  England  852  a.  d. — Coal  sent  to  London  in  124() — First 
taxed  in  1379 — Iron  first  made  with  Pit-Coal  in  1612 — Coke  came  into  General  Use  in 
17-I0 — Progress  of  the  Coal-Trade — Production — Capital,  Value,  and  Labor— Progress 
of  InTentxon  and  Improvement — LooomotiTe — Dary  Lamp — Mining — Ventilation — Miners 
—Hot  Blast — Cost  of  Iron — Coke — Iron — Steam-Power  in  England — ^Pennsylrania  An- 
thracite— Wyoming  Valley — First  used  by  Blacksmiths — First  used  in  Orates — Opening  of 
Trade  of  Wyoming — ^Arenues — Shipments — The  Lehigh  Region — Discovery  of  Coal — 
The  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company — Stone-Coal — First  sent  to  Philadelphia — First  Success- 
ful  Introduction  as  a  Fuel — Great  Coal-Quarry — First  Railroad — Schuylkill  Region — 
Nieho  Allen — Col.  George  Shoemaker— 'White  &  Hazzard — "Let  it  Alone" — Opening 
of  the  Coal-Trade  on  the  Schuylkill— DeTelopment  of  the  Mines— The  Middle  Coal-Field 
— Cumberland — Western  Coals. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  COAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  propose  in  the  present  chapter  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  and  development  of  coaly  confining  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to 
the  older  coal-fields  of  England^  and  to  the  early  history  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite  r^ions:  the  first  presenting  the  earliest  data  and  the 
greatest  present  magnitude;  the  second  presenting  to  us  the  most  interest- 
ing featares  and  promising  the  greatest  future  importance. 

In  the  early  periods  of  civilization^  before  men  congregated  in  cities  and 
towns,  the  products  of  the  forest  were  sufficient  for  their  wants;  but,  with 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  the  consequent  development  of  intelligence, 
men  became  more  sociable  and  dependent  on  each  other,  and  not  only  found 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  social  intercourse  and  the  exchange  of  ideas,  but 
also  in  the  exchange  of  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor.  This  led  to 
the  happy  results  of  the  present  day,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  are  made 
practically  useful  to  man  and  the  hidden  resources  of  Nature  made  avail- 
able by  their  means.  Thus,  coaly  tron,  and  oU  are  the  developments  of 
modem  times,  and  are  more  the  result  of  true  intelligence  than  prime 
necessity.  Men  lived  in  cities  and  masses  long  ago,  as  they  now  live  in 
China,  yet  did  not,  and  do  not,  avail  themselves  of  those  great  elements 
of  strength  and  power, — not  because  they  were  not  wanted,  but  because; 
their  intellectual  attainments  could  not  appreciate  the  bounteous  gifts  of 
Nature  or  convert  them  to  use. 

Coal  exists  in  Syria,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  may  have  been  worked 
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daring  the  early  ages^  as  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  '^  coals  of  fire"  in 
the  Scriptures^  which^  however^  may  as  likely  refer  to  charcoal  as  stone- 
coal. 

The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  done-coal  is  B.c.  371,  in  which  Theophras- 
tus,  a  Greek  author^  speaks  of  lAthanthrcuv  as  being  found  at  Ellis  and 
used  by  the  smiths  at  that  time. 

But  the  coal-fields  of  England  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  be  practi- 
cally developed.  Evidences  are  found  which  demonstrate  its  use  by  the 
ancient  Britons  prior  to  the  Roman  invasion ;  and  the  discovery  of  tools 
and  coal-cinders  near  the  stations  on  the  Roman  wall  proves  that  it  was 
used  by  them. 

The  first  record  which  has  come  to  light  of  the  use  of  done-coal  in 
England,  mentions  the  receipt  of  twelve  cart-loads  of  fossil  fuel,  or  pit- 
coal,  by  the  Abbey  of  Petersboro,  a.d.  852.  But  not  until  1180  do  we 
find  any  records  of  regular  mining.  At  this  date,  however,  several  leases 
or  grants  are  recorded,  in  the  books  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  of  mines 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  In  1240  coal  was  first  sent  to  London,  and  in 
1300  considerable  quantities  were  used  by  smiths,  brewers,  and  others. 

In  1379  the  first  government  tax  was  laid  on  coal;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  or  1831,  the  tax  was  firequently  changed,  the 
lowest  named  being  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  chaldron,  and  the  highest 
ten  shillings  per  chaldron  on  all  coals  sent  beyond  sea. 

In  1831,  after  a  continuation  of  400  years,  the  tax  was  repealed.  The 
highest  home-tax,  perhaps,  was  during  the  great  French  wars,  wh^  it 
was  nine  shillings  and  fourpence  per  chaldron. 

In  1612  the  first  patent  for  making  iron  with  pit-coal  was  granted  to 
Simon  Sturtevant,  at  which  time  it  was  claimed  that  about  three  tons  per 
furnace  per  week  could  be  made  with  coal;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Sturtevant  met  with  any  success.  Dudley  again  made  tlie  attempt,  and 
obtained  patents  in  1619  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  with  pU-coal  in 
Worcestershire.  But  poor  Dudley  lost  all  his  property  and  was  imprisoned 
for  debt  in  his  endeavors  to  perfect  a  process  which  has  since  been  made 
so  successful. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  further  attempts  at  the  manu&cture  of  pig-iron 
in  the  blast-furnace  with  pit-coal  until  1713,  when  a  Mr.  Darby,  of  Cole- 
brook  Dale,  appears  to  have  used  it  successfully.  In  1747  we  learn  that 
cast  iron,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  was  made  witii  pit-coal) 
and  that  both  coal  and  iron  were  brought  out  of  the  same  mine. 

In  1700  the  number  of  blast-furnaces  in  England  appears  to  have  been 
about  sixty-four,  using  charcoal  as  a  fuel,  and  were,  consequently,  located 
more  with  reference  to  a  supply  of  wood  than  any  other  consideration. 
Sussex  had  the  greatest  number;  there  were  some  in  Kent,  and  a  few  in 
the  midland  counties  and  along  the  Welsh  borders.    But  about  1740,  when 
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the  diange  of  fiiel  from  charcoal  to  coke  took  place  and  was  being  brought 
aboaty  the  namber  of  furnaces  decreased  to  69,  and  the  manufacturing 
interests  were  gradually  removed  from  the  woodknd  to  the  coal  districts. 
The  annual  product  of  iron^  about  this  time,  decreased  more  than  one- 
fourthy  and  was  only  17|350  tons;  but  as  the  use  of  coke  became  general 
and  better  understood,  the  trade  again  increased  to  61,300  tons  in  1788, 
of  which  only  13,000  tons  were  made  with  charooal,  and  from  that  date  the 
development  of  the  iron-tiade  of  England  was  rapid,  as  the  following 
figures  indicate. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  IRON  TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

Torn. 

*1796, 121  blast  (coke)  furnaces  produced 124,793 

*1802,  163  coke  furnaces  produced 170,000 

♦1806,  227  (only  159  in  blast)  "         250,000 

*1820  "         400,000 

*1827, 280  furnaces  in  blast  "         654,000 

1846 1,250,000 

1851 2,500,000 

1864 6,000,000 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COAL-TRADE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  records  of  the  coal-production  of  Great  Britain  were  neglected 
daring  its  early  development,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  with  any  accuracy 
beyond  the  year  1828. 

We  give  the  coastwise  and  foreign  vend  or  shipments  from  Newcastle,  as 
indicating  the  average  increase  in  the  British  production. 

SHIPBfENTS  OF  NEWCASTLE  COAL. 

CoastwiM.  Foreign.  Total  ton& 

1602 190,000 

1609 214,805        24,956  239,261 

1622 801,785        43,755  345,540 

1630 253,380        86,542  289,922 

NeuKcudt  and  Sunderland* 

1660 637,000 

1700 7. 653,000 

1710 650,000 

1750 1,193,467 

1800 2,520,075 

1820 3,403,225 

1840 5,587,884 

1861 10,364,647 

^  I  I  I  ■   I         i^-^—i^  M  .    I.   ■   ■      ■  ■  I    M   I  I  ■  ■  I  ■  »— »^  I   .  M   I    ■  ^ 

♦  Dr.  Ure. 
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During  1861  the  total  production  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  or  the 
Great  Northern  coal-field,  was  21,777,670  tons,  of  which  amount  2,700,000 
tons  were  consumed  at  home  or  wasted  at  the  mines  in  fine,  &c. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Total  tons. 

1845 31,500,000 

1850 60,000,000 

1855 66,000,000 

1860 England 63,870,123 

"    Wales 8,501,021 

"    Scotland 11,081,000 

«    Ireland 123,070...  83,635,214 

1864*  (of  which  about  86,000,000  were  vended) 90,000,000 

Statistioal  Tablb  of  thi  Capital,  Labob,  Value,  ahd  Pboductiovs  of  thb 

Ehglisu  Coal-Tbade,  1854. 


Namea  of  Districts. 


Durham  and  Northumberland.. 


Cumberland 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Nottinghamshire 

Warwickshire 

Leicestershire 

Worcestershire 

Staffordshire 

Lancashire 

Cheshire 

Shropshire 

Gloucester,  S.  and  Devon 

Flintshire  and  Anglesea.... 

Monmouthshire,       Glamorgan- 
shire, and  Pembrokeshire 

Scotland 

Ireland........ 


Number  of  Men 
and  Boya  em- 
ployed in  the 
Mines. 


Under  ground, 

29,000 
Above  ground, 
7,624 


86,624 


186,624 


Amonnt  of  Capi- 

tal  em]>Ioyed  In 

Mining. 


$65,000,000 


t86,624 


t86,624 


$50,000,000 


Yearly  Prodno- 
tion  of  each  Dis- 
trict, in  Tons. 


15,500,000 


887,000 

7,200,000 

2,466,696 

813,474 

255,000 

489,000 

8,760,000 


Talneof  Cnalat 
the  Pita. 


$80,000,000 


15,811,670 


$50,000,000 


146,496 


•..*.• .«•••. 


$55,000,000 


$220,000,000 


8,750,000 
9,080,500 
786,500 
1,080,000 
1,492,366 


16,889,810 


1,148,000 

8,500,000 

7,448,000 

148,750 


$22,000,000 


$28,000,000 


17,289,760 


64J89,789 


$26,000,000 


$100,000,000 


*  The  produetion  of  the  Britiah  mines,  inoluding  colliery  and  home  conaumption,  is  not 
less  than  100,000,000. 

f  The  number  of  hands  is  estimated  for  the  last  three  districts.  The  figures  are  from 
Hunt's  SUtistioa. 
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PROGRESS  OF  INVENTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

Previons  to  1660  the  titinsportation  or  conveyance  of  coal,  bodi  above 
and  beluw  gronady  was  done  by  hand  or  by  horse-power,  and  for  a  long 
subsequent  period  much  of  the  conveyance  was  done  in  the  same  manner. 
Women  and  girls  generally  conveyed  the  coals  to  the  sor&oe,  and  horses, 
mules,  or  asses  carried  them  to  the  consumers  in  sacks,  and  still  more  subse- 
quently in  carts.  But  during  1660  wooden  rails  and  trams  were  first  used 
above  ground  at  the  mines,  and  about  the  same  time  the  steel-mill  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  gaseous  mines. 

Eails  were  not  used  under  ground  until  about  1777,  when  they  first  com- 
menced to  take  the  place  of  sledges  or  '^  coaves,"  which,  however,  they 
have  not  yet  entirely  displaced  in  this  country,  since  the  sledges  or  coaves 
were  much  in  use  in  the  South  as  late  as  1860.  In  1790,  cast  rails  were 
first  used,  and  wrought-iron  rails  in  1815;  from  this  date  improvements 
made  rapid  progress. 

Coal  gas  was  made  use  of  practically,  in  England,  for  light  in  1798  or 
1800.  Steamboats  were  first  introduced  there  in  1812,  though  in  use  in 
America  since  1790,  when  Fitch  made  his  first  trip  on  the  Delaware. 

Steam-power  appears  to  have  been  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  collieries 

in  1714,  but  was  not  generally  or  perhaps  much  in  use  until  1^00.    The 

first  locomotive  was  made  by  Trevithick  and  Vivian,  who  were  Cornish- 

.  men,  in  1804,  and  was  used  on  Merthyr  Tydvil  Railroad  in  South  Wales. 

Stephenson's  first  improved  locomotive  was  put  in  use  in  1814,  but  was 
not  used  on  public  railways  until  1825,  when  the  Stockton  &  Darlington 
line  was  opened.  The  Stephenson  and  Davy  safety-lamps,  for  use  in  fiery 
or  gaseous  mines,  were  invented  or  perfected  for  use  in  1816;  and  from 
this  date  the  development  or  increase  of  the  English  coal-trade  has  been 
very  great. 

The  improvement  in  mining  and  ventilation  has  also  kept  pace  with  the 
invention  and  demands  of  the  times.  Formerly,  coal,  was  dug  in  open 
pits  along  the  outcrops  of  the  seams.  Deeper  pits  were  subsequently  sunk 
to  water-level,  or  drifts  were  driven  horizontally  on  the  coal,  and  the  coal 
conveyed  to  the  surfiice  on  the  backs  of  women  or  girls;  bnt  no  system  or 
order  of  mining  or  ventilation  was  pursued.  We  presume  the  mode  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  Southern  States  to  be  a  pretty  correct  model  (^  the 
old  English,  since  both  were  conducted  on  primitive  principles. 

On  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
deeper  and  comparatively  extensive  mines,  improvements  became  necessary, 
and  the  '^  pillar  and  stall''  and  a  system  of  natural  ventilation  was  first 
adopted.  This  mode  is,  or  was,  much  the  same  as  that  now  in  use  at  the 
anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  But  by  this  mode  of  mining  fix>m  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  ooal  was  lost,  from  the  inability  to  secure  the 
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coal  in  the  pilkrs  by  "robbing,"  in  conseqnence  of  the  crashing  weight  of 
the  top  causing  an  abandonment  of  the  "  face,"  or  hy  the  "  creeping"  of  the 
bottom  preventing  aocess. 

It  may  be  difScnlt  to  deviae  a  better  system  of  mining  ibr  the  Eteep 
veins  of  the  anthracite  regions,  though  the  present  mode  is  snsceptible  of 
much  improvement.  Bnt  in  the  flat  seams  or  low  basins  of  England  there 
were  both  the  means  and  the  want  of  improveraent.  The  mines  were  deep 
and  gaseous,  and  the  seams  generally  thin  and  comparatively  unproductive: 


therefore  an  improved  system  of  ventiUtion  was  demanded,  and  it  became 
a  matter  of  importance  in  the  eoonomy  of  mining  to  produce  as  much  coal 
as  possible  from  a  given  area. 

Id  this  connection  we  cannot  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
modes  of  mining  and  ventilating  as  adopted  at  different  times  in  the 
English  mines,  from  the  "pillar  and  stall"  and  the  "board  and  pillar"  to 
the-^board  and  wall,"  or  the  "long  wall,"  as  now  generally  in  use,  or  the 
modes  of  splitting  and  crossing  the  air,  as  now  used.  We  shall  refer  to 
those  sabjects  under  their  appropriate  heads.  But,  to  give  a  ooncise  Imtoiy 
of  the  progress  of  the  times,  we  may  state  the  result  of  the  improvement 
in  mining  has  been  a  saving  of  one-third  more  coal  than  could  be  obtained 
t^  the  old  mode  or  that  now  generally  iu  use  in  this  countiy;  while  the 
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improvementB  in  ventilation  enable  them,  and  also  ourselves,  to  course 
from  40y000  to  160,000  cubic  feet  of  air*  per  minute  through  the  mine, 
when  we  could  only  force  from  1000  to  10,000  feet  by  the  old  and  natural 
processes. 

The  first  mode  of  ventilation  used  was,  of  course,  '^  natural,^'  caused  by 
devating  the  ''upcast,''  or  exit,  above  the  ''downcast,"  or  inlet.  The  next 
mode  appears  to  have  been  by  means  of  "waterfalls,"  creating  a  moving 
column  of  air  by  the  means  of  falling  water  into  the  mine  or  shaft.  The 
third,  and  that  now  generally  in  use,  is  the  "  furnace,"  which  creates  a 
draft  by  rare&ction,  causing  a  rapid  exit  of  the  vapors  or  foul  air  of  the 
mine,  and  a  consequent  influx  to  fill  the  partial  vacuum.  The  fourth  may 
be  styled  "the  steam-jet,''  caused  by  the  momentary  impulse  of  rushing 
steam  against,  or  in,  the  moving  column  of  escaping  air,  which,  of  course, 
increases  the  movement  at  the  point  of  vent;  but  in  deep  shafts  the  efiects 
ire  lost,  or  partially  so,  before  the  column  reaches  its  exit,  from  the  fiict 
that  the  steam  loses  its  elasticity  the  moment  it  condenses.  Steam  acts  like 
a  wire  spring,  losing  its  power  as  soon  as  its  elasticity  is  destroyed  or  at 
rest,  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  the  furnace  mode  of  ventilation. 

The  fifth  and  last  mode  of  ventilation  we  shall  mention  is  "mechanical," 
caused  by  the  operations  of  a  fitn  or  other  machinery,  which  draws  the  foul 
air  from  the  mines,  and,  consequently,  the  atmospheric  air  fills  its  place. 
This  mode  we  think  the  most  perfect  in. use,  and  is  now  fiist  superseding 
all  others. 

Since  the  age  of  improvement  has  not  gone  by,  we  may  mention  a  late 
invention  in  the  economy  of  mining  which  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the 
most  important  of  the  past  or  present  in  this  respect, — ^the  application  of 
machinery  to  the  work  of  mining  in  place  of  the  thousands  of  xoen  who 
DOW  dig  our  coal  by  the  most  tedious  and  slavish  labor  known. 

A  great  many  coal-cutting  machines  are  now  in  successful  use,  driven  or 
operated  by  steam,  water,  or  compressed  air.  Their  universal  application 
to  all  bituminous  or  moderately  flat  veins,  where  mining  is  extensively 
carried  on,  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Not  only  their  cheapness  and  supe* 
rior  effectiveness  entitle  these  "iron  miners"  to  favor,  but  a  means  is  offered 
of  working  smaller  seams,  and  deeper,  warmer,  and  more  gaseous  basins; 
once  the  air  they  breathe — ^when  worked  by  condensed  air — ^improves 
instead  of  vitiates  the  mine. 

In  the  process  of  manufacturing  iron,  the  improvements  did  not  cease 
with  the  change  firom  charcoal  to  coke.  It  was  but  the  dawn  of  the  great 
in>Q*trade  of  Britain,  and  the  mode  was  as  primitive  as  the  times. 

Furnaces  increased  in  size  and  capacity.    From  6  they  increased  to  10 

*  Th«  quantity  of  air  forced  or  drftwn  through  the  Hetton  colliery,  England,  is  176|0(X) 
cttlMc  feet  per  mxnata. 
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tons  per  week,  and  from  10  tons  per  week  tliey  were  soon  increased  to  a 
jiroductioQ  of  50  tons,  which  was  about  the  mean  of  the  280  furnaces  in 


blast  during  1826.  But  the  rapid  increase  from  1790  to  1826  was  small 
in  com[>arison  with  the  increase  of  production  from  1826  to  1850,  or  the 
decrease  in  the  comparative  prices.  Some  of  this  increase  during  the  lat«r 
period,  as  in  the  former,  was  owing  to  the  euhirgement  of  the  furnaces,  the 
improvement  in  machinery,  and  the  greater  experience  and  intelligence  of 
the  iron-masters.  But  the  great  improvement,  and  the  one  more  than  all 
others  which  has  influenced  the  iron-trade,  was  the  invention  and  applica- 
tion of  the  hot  blast 

Its  influence  on  the  Goke>iron  was  truly  wonderful,  but  it  was  the  soul 
of  the  anthracite  blast^fumaoes ;  without  its  aid  the  hard  stone-coal  of 
Wales  and  Pennsylvania — the  pure,  natural  eohe» — ^would  have  been 
unavailable  for  the  production  of  iron. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  benefits  derived  &om  the  use  of  hot  blast  in 
ooke,  we  may  note  the  influence  on  the  prodoctions  of  the  Clyde  Iron 
Works,  Scotland, 

At  these  works,  in  1829,  the  cost  of  the  coke,  iron,  and  Jimestoae 
required  to  produce  one  ton  of  iron  by  cold  bhist  ^vas  £S  is. ;  but  in  1833, 
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when  the  hot  blast  was  in  full  operation, — ^having  been  introduced  in  1831, 
—with  a  temperature  of  612°  Fahr.,  the  cost  of  making  the  ton  of  pig, 
including  labor,  &c.,  fell  to  £S  6s. ;  while  the  productions  of  the  furnaces 
were  nearly  doubled.  The  cost,  however,  of  pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  put  at  £%  or  $10,  per  ton,  of  late  years. 

In  1850  the  cost  at  Merthyr,*  in  Wales,  is  given  at  £3  Os,  5d.;  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  at  £2  lis.  9d. 

The  gross  make  of  coke  in  Great  Britain  in  1860  is  estimated  at  6,000,000 
tons;  of  this  amount,  2,500,000  were  the  products  of  the  Northern  coal- 
field in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  The  present  gross  production  of 
pig  iron  in  Great  Britain  is  estimated  to  exceed  5,000,000  tons  per  annum. 
To  produce  this,  not  less  than  from  2)^  to  3  tons  of  crude  coal  per  ton  are 
required  as  a  mean,  which  would  exhaust  about  3000  acres  of  a  four-foot 
seam  of  coal  per  annum. 

''It  has  been  calculated  that  an  acre  of  coal  four  feet  in  thickness  pro- 
duces as  much  carbon  as  115  acres  of  AiU-grown  forest;  and  that  a  bushel 
of  coal, — 84  pounds, — consumed  carefully,  is  capable  of  raising  70,000,000 
pounds  one  foot  high;  and  that  the  combustion  of  two  pounds  of  coal 
gives  out  power  sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  the  sunmiit  of  Mout  Blanc, 
15,668  feet  high. 

"The  a^regate  steam-power,  estimated  at  83,635,214  horse-power,  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  alone,  is  calculated  as  equal  to  400  millions  of 
men,  or  equal  to  twice  the  power  of  the  adult  working  population  of  the 

gIobe."t 
Wonderftil  as  it  may  seem,  the  above  calculation  is  practical ;  r^nd  we 

have  no  doubt  but  Great  Britain  really  possesses  a  dynamic  strength  in 
iron  and  coal  to  the  extent  named,  since  we  always  calculate  one  horse- 
power as  equal  to  the  physical  strength  or  exertion  of  seven  men,  which 
would  give  a  laboring  force  of  over  585,000,000  of  men.  To  this,  even 
the  vast  population  of  China  is  insignificant  as  a  physical  power  or  an 
industrial  and  productive  force;  but  when  it  comes  to  forcing  a  steamship 
of  20,000  tons  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  per  day,  or  a 
train  of  400  persons  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour,  there  is  no  comparison 
in  brute  force. 


EABLY  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGIONS  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  early  history  of  coal  in  America  is  much  less  obscure  and  uncertain 
than  its  history  in  England,  for  obvious  reasons.     In  &ct^  the  printers 

*Cold  blast  is  still  used  at  Merthyr, — a  seeming  contradiction  to  the  hot-blast  theory, 
bat  this  will  be  explained  further  on. 
t  Korth  of  SngUmd  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  toI.  xii.,  p.  162. 
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themselves  were  among  the  pioneers  of  our  coal-mines:  first  to  advocate 
the  value  of  coal^  first  to  embark  in  its  development^  and  first  to  chronicle 
i^  success ;  thoagh  we  cannot  say  they  were  the  first  to  profit  We  may 
notice  the  examples  of  Cist^  Miner,  and  Bannan,  whose  names  appear 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of  anthracite  coal,  and  to  w*hom  we  diall 
refer  in  the  following  pages. 

Though  the  anthracite  coals  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  of  our  coals 
to  acquire  prominence  or  reputation,  they  were  not  the  first  to  be  discovered 
or  worked  in  this  country. 

The  bituminous  coals  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  were  the  first  to  be 
developed,  and  enjoyed  a  trade  with  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston 
as  early  as  1789;  while  it  had  been  used  pretty  extensively  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines  as  early  as  1776,  and,  during  the  War  of  Independence,  was 
used  at  Westham,  on  the  James  River,  five  miles  above  Richmond,  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  shot,  shell,  &c.,  or  until  destroyed  by  the  traitor  Arnold 
in  1781. 

It  must  have  been  discovered  and  worked  as  early  as  1750.  The  writer 
has  seen  oak-trees,  at  least  one  hundred  years  of  age,  growing  on  the  coal- 
banks  of  the  old  excavations,  which,  like  all  the  primitive  developments 
of  the  kind,  were  simple  quarries  or  open  cuts  on  the  outcrops  of  the  seams. 
Tradition  says  the  coat  of  the  Richmond  field  was  first  discovered  by  a  boy 
who  was  digging  for  ^'crawfish"  as  bait  when  on  a  fishing  excursion* 

THE  WYOMING  VALLEY. 

The  first  authentic  account  we  find  of  the  practical  use  of  anthracite  coal 
is  in  1768-69,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used  by  two  blacksmiths 
from  Connecticut,  by  the  name  of  Grore,  who  had  settled  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley.  This  was  the  first  successful  and  practical  application  of  stone- 
coal,  or  anthracite,  in  this  country,  and  inaugurated  its  use  by  the  smiths 
of  that  r^ion  generally.  Judge  Obadiah  (rore,  one  of  the  brothers  alluded 
to,  subsequently  stated  the  &ct  as  set  forth  to  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  who  in  turn  communicated  the  interesting  data  to  Silliman's  Journal 
and  Hazard's  Roister.  We  state  this  particularly,  since  there  has  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  priority  of  development  in  the  several  regions. 

The  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  must  have  been  soon 
after  its  settlement  by  the  "Yankees"  in  1762.  The  coal  crops  oat  in  so 
many  places  among  the  rocks  of  the  valley,  and  in  such  conspicuous  locali- 
ties, that  the  early  settlers  could  not  avoid  seeing  it;  and  as  many  of  them 
were  intelligent  men,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  fiimiliar  with  the 
bituminous  coals  of  the  mother-country,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  or  strange 
that  the  first  practical  development  should  have  been  in  tibis  r^on. 

The  difficulty  of  igniting  anthracite,  or  of  burning  it  without  an  arti- 
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fiotal  blast,  prevented  its  ase  generally  in  the  place  of  wood;  while  the 
clieapness  and  abundance  of  this  as  a  fuel  were  adequate  to  the  wants  of 


the  times,  and  there  was  no  induoement  for  the  introduction  of  mineral 
coal. 

The  ironsmith — or  "blacksmith,"  as  we  call  him — has  ever  been  the 
pioneer  among  the  useful  minerals  of  the  earth,  as  he  has  been  our  master 
mechanic  from  time  immemorial ;  and  he,  aa  usual,  was  quick  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  anthracite. 
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From  the  time  of  Obodiah  Gore's  first  experiment  in  176^-69,  the  coaU 
trade  of  Wyoming  has  been  steadily  growing, — ^imperceptibly  at  first,  but 
advancing  subsequently  with  rapid  strides.  In  1776,  or  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  War,  coal  was  taken  in  arks  from  the  .Wyoming 
mines  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Government  arsenal  at  Carlisle,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  this  was  continued  during  the  war. 

The  coal  was  mined,  or  rather  quarried,  at  the  locality  now  known  as  the 
Baltimore  or  HoUenback  mines,  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  from  the  old 
"  Smith  Mine,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth. 

The  trade  in  arks  on  the  Susquehanna  seems  to  have  been  continned 
after  the  war,  until  the  completion  of  the  North  Branch  Canal,  but  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  smiths  or  forges.  It  was  not  until  1808  that  stone- 
coal  or  anthracite  was  first  used  in  grates  for  domestic  or  other  purposes 
than  the  smithery. 

The  late  Judge  Jesse  Fell  of  Wilkesbarre  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  record  who  used  this  coal  successfully  in 
the  common  grate  or  for  domestic  purposes. 

"He  believed  that  our  coal  could  be  burned  in  grates.  He  judged,  cor- 
rectly, that  the  natural  drafl  occasioned  by  a  fire  would  be  sufficient  if  the 
ooal  were  only  placed  in  a  proper  position.  It  is  rational  to  believe  that 
these  were  his  views ;  for  his  first  exi)criment,  known  to  his  descendants 
now  in  town,  was  made  with  a  wooden  grate,  very  much  in  the  form  of 
those  now  in  use.  It  is  amusing  now  to  think  of  burning  coal  in  a  wooden 
grate ;  but  his  logic  and  economy  were  based  on  sound  principles.  He 
reflected,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  could  make  his  fire  bum  so  freely  as  to 
destroy  his  wooden  grate  he  could  then  well  afford  to  make  one  of  iron, 
and  could  do  so  without  fear  of  loss  or  disappointment. 

"We  know  not  the  result  of  this  first  experiment,  or  any  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  but  the  inference  is  reasonable  that  he  succeeded,  for  his  next  experi- 
ment was  more  public.  One  of  his  daughters,  the  wife  of  Col.  J.  J. 
Dennis,  lately  deceased,  told  me  that  she  well  remembered  the  circuin- 
stances  attending  it.  The  judge  was  a  practical  man,  and  something  of  a 
mechanic.  She  recollected  his  going  into  the  blacksmith-shop  of  liis 
nephew,  E<lward  Fell,  and  of  his  working  with  him  most  of  the  cLiy 
fiishioning  an  iron  grate. 

''  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  it  home,  and  set  it  up  with  brick,  in 
the  fireplace  of  the  bar-room.  By  evening  he  had  kindled  in  it,  with 
oak  wood,  one  of  the  best  of  coal  fires.  The  interest  this  excited,  and  tlie 
many  visits  of  curious  neijrhbors,  anxious  to  see  a  stone-coal  fire,  were  also 
well  remembered  by  Mrs.  Dennis.  I  was  an  inmate  of  her  house  when  the:-^ 
facts  first  came  to  my  knowle<lge.  I  had  taken  down  from  their  library  a 
ix>ok  entitled  '  The  Free-Masou's  Monitor,'  and  found  upon  one  of  its  fly- 
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leaves,  in  the  dear,  bold  handwriting  of  Judge  Fell,  which  I  had  learned 
to  know  from  the  records  of  our  county, — the  following  memoranda: — 

'^Feb.  11,  of  Masonry  6808. — ^Made  the  experiment  of  burning  the 
common  stone-coal  of  the  valley,  in  a  grate,  in  a  common  fireplace  in  my 
honse^  and  find  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel,  making  a  clearer  and 
better  fire,  at  less  expense,  than  burning  wood  in  the  common  way.* 

"Borough  of  WiUcesbarre,  i 
Februftry  11,  1808.       i 

(Signed,)  Jesse  Fell." 

Following  this  development,  coal  soon  became  a  staple  article  in  the 
valley,  and  mining  a  business,  though  but  primitive  at  first.  Coal  sold  in 
Wilkesbarre,  about  1790,  for  domestic  purposes,  in  small  quantities,  at  $3 
per  ton,  and  in  Marietta,  on  the  Susquehanna,  for  $8  to  $9  per  ton,  from 
1810  to  1814.  Previously,  we  pf^ume,  it  must  have  been  higher,  as 
sabsequently  it  became  lower. 

The  coal-trade  of  Wyoming  did  not  expand  rapidly  or  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subsequently  developed  regions  of  the  Lehigh  and  the 
Schuylkill.  The  want  of  avenues  to  the  great  coal-consuming  marts  was 
long  felt  by  the  miners  of  the  Valley. 

Though  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (now  the  Wyoming)  was  opened  at  a 
comparatively  early  day,  the  markets  in  that  direction  were  limited,  and 
the  vend  but  small.  In  1842  we  find  the  first  statistical  return  as  47,346 
tons.  But  during  the  same  year  205,253  tons  were  sent  from  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wyoming  coal-field,  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. 

This  company  had  completed  a  line  of  canal  from  the  Hudson  to 
Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  and  a  railroad  15  miles 
long,  over  a  mountain  1000  feet  high,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  7,000,000  of 
dollars,  for  the  sole  object  of  reaching  the  coals  of  the  Valley. 

This  great  enterprise  was  completed  in  1829,  and  7000  tons  of  coal  were 
sent  to  New  York  during  that  year.  Since  then  the  shipments  over  this 
line  have  reached  1,561,203  tons  per  annum,  being  the  amount  shipped 
during  1864.  But  836,792  tons  of  this  amount  were  mined  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Coal  Company,  whose  coal  goes  over  the  same  line.    * 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  capital  originally  invested  by  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  it  has  been  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cessfiil  coal  company  ever  organized.  For  nearly  35  years  its  dividends 
have  been  large,  and  its  operations  wisely  and  practically  conducted. 

In  1846  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad,  from  the  Lehigh  Canal 
at  White  Haven,  to  a  point  near  Wilkesbarre,  was  opened,  and  6886  tons 

*  L«etare  on  Mineral  G<»1»  hj  V.  L.  MazweU,  Esq.,  of  WUkeabam. 
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of  ooal  sent  over  the  mountains  to  Philadelphia^  via  this  and  connecting 
lines. 

In  1854  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Road  was  opened  fit)m 
Scranton  towards  New  York^  connecting  with  the  Jersey  Central.  Over 
this  line  133,963  tons  were  sent  that  year. 

The  North  Branch  Canal  to  the  State  line  north,  and  the  LadEawanna 
&  Bloomsburg  Railroad  leading  south,  were  next  finished.  These  lines 
give  six  outlets  to  the  coal-trade  of  the  Wyoming  region. 

Though  late  in  acquiring  the  means  of  transportation,  the  fiicilities  of 
the  Valley  are  now  greater  than  those  of  any  other  r^ion,  and  its  produc- 
tions are  &st  assuming  overshadowing  proportions  in  comparison  with  the 
trade  of  the  earlier-developed  anthracite  coal  basins.  Below  we  give  the 
shipments  of  these  lines  during  1864,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
shipments  of  1842,  which  were  252,599  tons,  or  those  of  1829,  which 
were  perhaps  less  than  10,000  tons. 

ShipmenU  of  coal  from  the  Wyoming  Coal-Field  during  lS64j  and  the  kading 

lines. 

North  Branch  Canal,  leading  north 156,103 

Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad,  east  to  Philadelphia 132.213 

Wyoming  Canal,  leading  south 573,146 

♦Lackawanna  &  Bloomsburg  Railroad,  .616,473 300,000 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  via  Delaware  &  Hudson 836,792 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company 924.411 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad 1,382,146 

4,304,811 

NoTB. — This  return  is  at  2000  pounds  to  the  ton,  and,  conaequently,  will  not  agree  with 
the  tables  giTen  elsewhere. 

This  wonderful  increase  has  been  realized  principally  since  1850.  Only 
827^823  tons  were  sent  from  the  Wyoming  region  during  that  year. 

NoTi.—- In  offering  this  brief  and  connected  history  of  the  derelopment  of  out  coaU 
fields,  we  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  features,  but  would  here  refer  our  readers  to  the 
detailed  and  local  descriptions,  which  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  heads  u 
referred  to  in  the  Index  and  chapters. 

LEHIQH  REGION. 

The  discovery  and  practical  development  of  coal  In  the  Lehigh  region 
were  subsequent  to  its  use  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  but  the  coals  of  the 
Lehigh  were  the  first  to  realize  a  commercial  value  in  the  Eastern  markets; 
consequently,  the  Lehigh  coal-trade  heads  the  statistical  column,  though  it 

*  This  line  is  a  partial  feeder  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  k  Western,  and  probably 
not  more  than  one-half  its  tonnage  can  be  credited  to  the  production  of  the  Taller,  aince 
part  is  included  in  the  shipments  of  the  Delaware*  Lackawanna  &  Western  Eailroad. 
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is  s  matter  of  coDJectare  whether  the  Lehigh  or  the  Schnylkill  furnished 
the  first  coal  for  ootu&I  consumption, — that  is,  which  vjould  bum.    We 
give  the  credit  to  Schaylkill. 
When  we  read  of  the  early  attempts  to  bnm  antliracite  or  stone  ooal, 


and  the  repeated  fiiilares  even  under  steam-boilers  and  in  fiimacee  built  to 
bum  bitaminons,  we  are  tempted  to  state  that  the  miners  of  that  day  did 
not  hnow  cool  from  6on«  or  elaie,  and  tlist  we  suspect  they  sent  all  to 
market  as  it  came  irom  the  mines, — coal,  dirt,  and  impurities.  Such  we 
believe  to  be  the  chief  reason  why  coal  "would  not  bum"  in  those  early 
days,  as  it  is  deemed  a  good  reason  now.  But  let  us  follow  otir  pioneer 
miners  through  their  "sea  of  troubles." 

The  first  discovery  of  ooal  on  the  Lehigh  was  in  the  Maach  Chunk  «■ 
Bear  Mountain,-^a  contiauation  of  the  Sharp  Mountain, — about  nine 
miles  west  of  Manch  Chunk,  and  where  the  village  of  Summit  Hill  is 
DOW  located.  Though  denominated  the  "Lehigh  B^ion,"  this  portion  of 
the  Lehigh  coal  is  in  the  Schuylkill  or  soutbem  coal-field,  and  at  its  eastern 
end. 

The  discovery  of  ooal  in  this  locality  was  made  during  1791  by  a  poor 
hunter  of  the  vicinity, — the  &mous  Philip  Ginter.  We  will  let  him  tell 
tiia  own  story,  or  that  which  is  bo  frequently  told  for  him : — 
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''When  I  first  came  to  these  mountains,  some  years  ago,  I  bailt  a  cabin 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  and  managed,  by  trapping  and  hunting, 
to  support  my  fiunily  in  a  rough  way.  Deer  and  bears  were  pretty  thick, 
and  during  the  hunting  seasons  meat  was  plentiful ;  but  sometimeB  we 
ran  short  of  that,  and  frequently  were  hard  up  for  such  necessaries  as  could 
only  be  had  by  purchase  with  the  produce  of  the  hunter. 

''One  day,  after  a  poor  season,  when  we  were  on  short  allowance,  I  had 
unusually  bad  luck,  and  was  on  my  way  home,  empty-handed  and  dis- 
heartened, tired,  and  wet  with  the  rain  that  commenced  &Iling,  when  I 
struck  my  foot  against  a  stone  and  drove  it  on  before  me.  It  was  nearly 
dusk;  but  light  enough  remained  to  show  me  that  it  was  black  and  shiny. 
I  had  heard  of  'stdke-coal^  over  in  Wyomink,  and  had  frequently  pried 
into  the  rocks  in  hopes  of  finding  it  When  I  saw  the  black  rock,  I  knew 
it  must  be  stone-coal,  and  on  looking  around  I  discovered  black  dirt  and 
a  great  many  pieces  of  stone-coal  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  that  had  been 
blown  down.  I  took  pieces  of  this  coal  home  with  me,  and  the  next  day 
carried  them  to  Col.  Jacob  Weiss,  at  Fort  Allen. 

^' A  few  weeks  after  this.  Col.  Weiss  sent  for  me,  and  offered  to  pay  for 
my  discovery  if  I  would  tell  him  where  the  coal  was  found.  I  accordingly 
ofiered  to  show  him  the  place  if  he  would  get  for  me  a  small  tract  of  land  and 
water-power  for  a  saw-mill  that  I  had  in  view.  This  he  readily  promised, 
and  afterwards  performed.  The  place*  was  found,  and  a  qimrry  opened  in 
the  coal-mountain.  In  a  few  years  the  discovery  made  hundreds  of  for- 
tunes; but  I  may  say  it  ruined  me,  for  my  land  was  taken  from  me  by  a 
man  who  said  he  owned  it  before  I  did,  and  now  I  am  still  a  poor  man.^'^ 

Col.  Weiss  took  the  specimen  of  coal  which  he  had  received  from  Ginter 
to  Philadelphia,  and  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  men  of  eminence 
and  sd^itific  attainment,  who  pronounced  it,  after  much  study  and  invest 
tigation,  to  be  €iUme-ooalf — a  &ct  which  Philip  had  determined  in  advano& 

John  Nicholson,  Michael  Hill^as,  and  Charles  Cist— An  intelligent 
printer — ^were  satisfied  of  its  value  and  quality,  and  sent  word  to  Col 
Weiss  to  satisfy  Ginter,  on  condition  of  his  showing  the  locality  of  the 
ooal;  and  this  was  done,  as  before  related  by  Ginter  himself. 

In  the  following  year,  1792,  Hill^as,  Cist,  Weiss,  and  others  formed 
the  ^'  Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company,''  and  took  up  about  6000  acres  of  coal 
land,  which  has  since  formed  the  coal  territory  of  the  ^^  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company," — formed  by  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  the 
Lehigh  Coal-Mine  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Company. 

The  original  company,  composed  of  Robert  Morris  (the  celebrated  finan- 

*  This  is  BttlMtantUllj  %b  the  storj  was  told  by  Qinter  to  a  fHend  some  yean  after  the 
disooTery.  Of  his  history,  adTontures,  or  subsequent  life  we  find  no  data,  and  bare  neT«r 
beard  wbether  he  reoeited  reward  or  employment  ttom  the  great  company  whctoe  fonadar 
Uona  he  laid. 
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aer),  J.  Anthony  Morris^  Cist,  Weiss,  Hillegas,  and  others,  organized  an 
expedition  in  May,  1792,  to  open  the  mines.  Four  miners  and  one  of  the 
company  formed  the  mining  force.  The  coal  was  soon  found  without 
limit,  and  several  tons  were  dug  up.  There  was  plenty  of  coal,  and  but 
little  trouble  to  mine  or  quarry  it.  But  what  to  do  with  it  was  the 
question.  The  coal  existed  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and  mountainous 
r^on,  surrounded  by  unbroken,  primitive  forests,  only  traversed  by  thQ 
war-paths  of  the  Indians  or  the  courses  of  the  hunters.  The  nearest 
market  was  at  Philadelphia,  over  a  hundred  miles  distant;  and  even  that 
was  a  doubtful  dependence,  since  mineral  coal  of  any  kind  was  but  little 
U9ed,  and  anthracite  or  stone  coal  was  then  a  novelty. 

On  becoming  satisfied  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  coal  deposits,  the 
company  suspended  operations  at  the  mines,  and  commenced  to  operate  on 
public  opinion  and  create  an  interest  and  a  market. 

Col.  Weiss  always  carried  samples  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  his  stone-coal  to  notice,  or  passed  a  blacksmith 
without  urging  on  him  the  value  and  uses  of  the  new  fuel. 

But  the  public  generally  are  always  doubtful,  and  in  this  case  the 
''black  rocks''  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  were  a  subject  of  much 
suspicion  and  ridicule. 

In  1798  the  L^slature  chartered  a  joint-stock  company  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh,  and  some  $30,000  were  expended  in  clearing 
the  rocks  from  the  shoals  and  constructing  wing  dams.  In  1803  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company  again  resumed  operations  at  their  mines,  and 
six  arks  were  built  at  Lausanne,  on  the  river,  above  Mauch  Chunk,  ready 
for  the  first  fireshet  to  float  them  to  Philadelphia  via  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware Rivers. 

The  coal  was  hauled  firom  the  mines  to  the  river,  some  nine  miles,  by 
horses,  and  the  arks  duly  started  with  about  one  hundred  tons  each,  and 
manned  respectively  with  six  men  to  the  float. 

For  the  first  16  miles  the  river  is  very  rapid,  the  fall  being  about  20 
feet  to  the  mile,  but  not  equally  distributed,  the  descent  being  concentrated 
at  the  rapids  or  shoals.  Those  fiuniliar  with  the  rafting  of  timber  down 
the  rivers  of  Maine,  or  our  own  Susquehanna,  or  even  the  mode  which  has 
been  practised  for  the  last  20  years  on  the  Coosa  in  Alabama,  may  form 
8ome  fiiint  conception  of  the  perils  and  excitement  attending  this  early 
navigation  of  the  Lehigh. 

Of  the  six  arks  thus  started  on  their  perilous  trip,  only  two  reached 
Philadelphia,  with  less  than  two  hundred  tons  of  coal.  But  the  difficulties 
of  finding  purchasers  were  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the  market. 
No  one  wanted  it,  and  none  cared  to  experiment.  At  length  the  city 
authorities  purchased  the  coal  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  steam-engino 
which  was  then  located  in  Broad  Street  to  pump  water  for  the  supply  of 
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the  city.  The  trial  was  a  &ilure.  Tbe  stone-coal  could  not  be  made  to 
burn ;  it  was  rejected  as  worthless  rocka,  and  broken  np  to  gravel  the  foot- 
walks  of  the  grounds. 


This  experiment  dampened  the  ardor  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  tbe 
coal  company,  and  for  tbe  next  seventeen  years  ensuing  thej  did  not 
meddle  with  dona-coal  on  their  own  responsibility;  but  several  leases  were 
granted  to  sanguine  individuals  whose  &ith  remained  npBhuTipiii. 

William.  Trumball,  Esq.  bad  an  ark-lood  of  anthracite  brought  to  tbe 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1806,  but  with  no  better  success. 

In  1813  tbe  Hon.  Charles  Miner,  Jacob  Cist  (son  of  Charles  Cist),  and 
Mr.  Eobinson,  all  of  WilkeBborre,  leased  the  mines  of  tbe  Lehigh  Coal  Mine 
Company,  and  commenced  their  operations ;  but  before  th^  were  ready  to 
ship  coal,  Mr.  Robinson  withdrew  from  the  enterprise.  At  length,  how- 
ever, in  the  spring  of  1814,  they  started  five  ark-loads  of  odal  down  the 
Lebigh ;  only  two  reached  Philadelphia,  but  the  coal  thqr  contained  was 
sold,  at  21  dollars  per  ton,  to  Messrs.  White  and  Hazzard,  who  were  manu- 
facturing wire  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill. 

This  cargo  of  coal  had  been  preceded  by  a  few  wagon-loads  from  Schuyl- 
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kill  County,  which  were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  by  Col.  Greorge  Shoemaker, 
early  in  1812,  and  which  was  the  fird  wnJlhrcusiU  or  sUme  coal  micoessfvUy 
burned  for  practical  purposes  in  that  city. 

The  secret  or  mystery  of  burning  anthracite  had  been  discovered  by  acci- 
dent. It  was  found  that  closing  the  furnace  doors  and  leaving  the  ooo^ 
ahi^  were  the  simple  remedies;  that  drafij  and  the  passage  of  the  air 
through  the  heated  mass,  creating  a  natural  hot  blastj  were  essential  to  the 
economical  combustion  of  anthracite.  But  this  incident  will  be  related 
more  at  large  in  connection  with  the  histoiy  and  development  of  the 
Sckuylkill  r^on. 

Messrs.  Miner  and  Cist  found,  on  counting  the  cost,  that  ooal-mining  at 
that  early  day,  and  under  the  circumstances,  was  a  losing  business,  and  if 
continued  would  be  ruinous ;  and,  consequently,  they  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise, afler  sinking  considerable  capital  in  the  Lehigh  coal  trade. 

Young  Jacob  Cist  was  an  intelligent  and  scientific  man,  and  more  &miliar 
with  mercantile  and  literary  attainments  than  the  original  and  practical 
knowledge  required  for  the  development  of  a  new  and  savage  region. 

The  late  Hon.  Charles  Miner  was  too  well  and  fiivorably  known  at  home 
to  need  eulogy  at  our  hands.  He  represented  old  Luzerne,  then  embracing 
all  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  Lan- 
caster, Chester,  and  Delaware  Counties  in  Congress.  He  published  the 
^ Gleaner/^  and  the  ^'Village  Record,''  for  a  long  period,  and  was  a  forci- 
ble, ready,  and  practical  writer,  the  author  of  the  History  of  Wyoming, 
and  other  works  and  papers  of  importance  to  the  history  of  our  country 
and  times. 

He  wrote  the  first  essays  on  the  development  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields, 
and  presented  in  detail  many  of  the  public  improvements  which  have  since 
been  erected  as  a  monument  to  his  foresight  and  practical  sagacity.  It  is 
remarkable^  also,  that  he  recommended  a  railway  from  Wilkesbarre  to  the 
Lehigh  as  early  as  December,  1813,  before  railroads  existed,  and  when  not 
one  in  a  thousand  could  know  what  a  railway  was. 

Bat  Mr.  Miner  was  not  the  only  man  deserving  the  notice  of  the  histo- 
rian, in  connection  with  the  development  of  our  coal-fields.  Josiah  White 
and  others  have  left  practical  monuments  of  utility,  but  none,  like  Miner, 
have  left  their  thoughts  and  actions  so  publicly  recorded :  we  will,  there- 
fore, be  excused  if  we  seem  partial,  and  plead  the  want  of  time  and  space 
for  further  personal  remarks. 

In  1820  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  was  so  far  improved  as  to  admit 
the  descent  of  arks  with  comparative  safety,  and  during  that  year  366  tons 
of  coal  were  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  and  sold  at  $8.50  per  ton;  and  from 
this  time  the  Lehigh  coal  trade  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  During 
1864  it  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  tons.    The  366  tons,  or  one  ton  a 
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da^,  of  1820,  heads  the  stattsttcid  column  of  the  anthracite,  or  we  may  «; 
the  American  coal  trade. 

In  1832  the  Lehigh  navigation  was  further  improved  from  the  primitive 
wing  dams  and  sluices,  which  admitted  the  passage  of  loaded  arks,  but  Dot 
their  return,  to  a  slack-water  navigation,  with  locks  and  dams.  In  its  pre- 
sent condition  the  canal  is  48  miles  long,  45  to  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
60  to  100  at  the  top,  and  six  feet  deep.  The  locks  are  22  feet  wide  and 
102  feet  long.  The  total  cost  of  canal  and  fixtures  to  1864  is  $4,455,000. 
The  amount  of  coal  transported  during  die  same  year  was  847,123  lone, 
and  the  total  amount  from  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820  wu 
20,000,000  tons  by  canal. 


Preyions  to  the  year  1847  the  Lehigh  Company  obtained  all  the  coal 
which  ihey  sent  to  market  from  their  great  open  quarry  on  the  Mauch 
Chunk  Mountain  at  Summit  Hill,  and  on  the  identical  spot  where  the 
"stone-coal"  had  been  discovered  by  Philip  Ginter. 

This  celebrated  quarry  has  been  an  object  of  great  curioaty  to  thoosands. 
It  was  a  scene  not  presented  by  any  of  the  mining  districts  of  the  world ; 
for  here  a  single  vein  of  coal  reached  the  enormous  maximum  thickness  of 
seventy  feet,  or  equal  to  the  workable  thickness  of  the  entire  formations  of 
the  richest  ooal-fields  of  the  Old  "World. 

Here  the  coal  was  not  mined  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  quarried  in 
the  daylight  from  an  uncovered  face  of  coal  that  would  average  50  feet  in 
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perpendicalar  height  This  qnany  has  been  abandooed  mnoe  1847.  The 
excavation  or  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  quarry  will  cover  an  area  of 
30  or  40  acresy  and  the  amount  of  coal  shipped  from  the  quarry  probably 
exceeds  2,000,000  tons.  In  1840  the  amount  excavated  was  30  acres,  or 
1,100,000  tons. 

THE  FIBST  RAUWAT. 

The  fit^  railroad  of  any  note, — except  a  short  one  of  three  miles  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts, — ^in  this  country,  was  constructed  from  Mauoh 
Chunk  to  the  Summit  Mines,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  in  1827.  This  was 
and  is  a  gravity  road,  having  a  descent  firom  the  mines  to  the  river  of 
about  100  feet  per  mile.  At  first  the  mules  which  hauled  back  the  trains 
rode  down  with  the  coal  in  a  car  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  could  not 
be  forced  to  walk  down  after  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  riding.  By 
this  novel  contrivance  two  and  a  half  trips,  or  40  miles  per  day,  could  be 
accomplished.  An  improvement,  however,  was  subsequently  adopted,  and 
stationary  engines  fixed  at  each  terminus  of  the  track,  by  which  the  empty 
cars  were  drawn  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  returned  again  to  the 
mines  by  gravity.  In  1831  a  locomotive  road  was  constructed  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  company's  mines  at  ^^Boom  Ru/n/'  where  14 
seams  were  developed  in  1830,  with  an  aggregate  of  240  feet  of  coal.^ 

In  1837  the  Lehigh  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  was  commenced,  from 
White  Hav^n  to  the  Wyoming  Valley,  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles. 
This  road  was  completed  about  1846.  The  first  shipment  appears  in  1846, 
of  5886  tons. 

The  Beaver  Meadow  Eailroad,  opening  out  the  Beaver  Meadow  basin, 
and  the  Hazleton  Bailroad  to  the  Hazleton  basin,  were. in  operation  in 
1840 ;  the  Buck  Mountain  Company's  road  was  nearly  ready  for  operatioii 
in  the  same  year. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  IUibx)ad  was  opened  in  1865,  transporting  9003 
tons  of  coal,  and  during  1864, 1,295,419  tons;  the  total  amount  shipped 
firom  the  Lehigh  r^on  by  both  canal  and  railroad  during  the  same  year 
was  1,928,706  tons. 

Nora. — ^The  original  <*Coal  Mine  Company''  leased  in  1817  their  whole  property  and  priTi- 
leges  to  Messrs.  White,  Haisard  k  Co.  for  20  years,  at  an  annual  rental  ot  oneear  tf  eomt 
hot  thej  were  bound  to  deliTer  for  their  own  benefit,  40,000  bushels  of  ooal  annually  in  Phila- 
delphia. These  gentlemen  formed  their  interests  into  a  stock  company, — the  Lehigh  Coal 
Company^ — and  also  organised  the  Lthigh  N^aviffaHon  Company,  afterwards  amalgamated  ss 
the  Lthigh  Kamgation  and  Coal  Con^any,  and  subsequently  changed  to  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Hmoigaiion  Con^^any. 

The  stock  of  the  old  « Coal  Mine  Company"  was  bought  up  by  the  new  organisation. 
At  first  the  shares,  representing  fiftieth  parts  of  the  whole  property,  were  bought  at  $150 

*  These  14  Teins  are  really  but  7,  being  the  north  and  south  dips  of  the  same  basin : 
conseqaently,  they  are  counted  in  this  estimate  twice. 
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per  share ;  the  Ust  brought  $2000  per  share.  The  Lehigh  stock  has  generaHy  stood  high 
in  market.  It  depreciated,  howeyor,  20  per  ceat.  when  the  workmen  reported  thej  had 
found  the  batUm  of  the  coal  at  60  feet. 


THB  SCHUTLKILL  REGION* 

In  point  of  prominence  and  present  development  the  Schajlkill  region 
18  the  most  important^  and  has  more  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  historian 
than  either  of  those  before  mentioned,  since  in  connection  we  must  ako 
include  the  history  of  the  Mahanoy  region,  4s  an  off-shoot  or  consequent 
result  of  the  development  of  this.  But  in  a  consecutive  detail  of  events 
it  is  of  course  best  and  proper  to  relate  them  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  we  have  attempted  to  do,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  our  readers  a  reliable  historical  account  of  the  order  in  which  our  coal- 
fields have  been  developed. 

The  first  traditional  account  we  have  of  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  region  is  about  1790,  when  Nicho  Allen,  a  noted  hunter  and 
somewhat  notorious  character,  who  lived  on  the  Broad  Mountain  at  the 
*^  Black  Cabin''  or  Big  Spring,  discovered  stone-coal  at  the  foot  of  the 
Broad  Mountain  about  the  period  of  which  we  write.  No  written  account 
of  his  discovery  has  ever  come  to  our  notice,  though  we  have  often  heard 
the  traditional  account.  Some  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  to  gather 
material  for  a  work  of  the  kind  we  are  now  writing,  though  circumstances 
prevented  their  use  at  the  time,  but  we  find  them  now  available. 

We  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  though  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers 
will  be  interested  to  know  every  incident  and  event  relating  to  the  early 
discovery  and  development  of  our  celebrated  and  invaluable  coal-fields. 

Tradition  says  that  Nicho  Allen,  cdias  the  ^^  Black  Yankee,"  discovered 
•tone-coal  during  one  of  his  hunting  expeditions,  in  the  following 
manner.  Allen  had  camped  for  the  night,  which  he  fi*equently  did,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  overhanging  rocks  and  trees,  the  precise  locality  of 
which  is  not  mentioned;  but^  having  built  a  fire  on  some  fiiUen  rocks,  he 
stretched  himself  to  sleep  as  near  it  as  was  safe.  Some  time  during  the 
night,  when  the  wood  should  have  been  burned  to  embers,  leaving  the  fire 
low,  Nicho  was  surprised  to  be  awakened  by  more  heat  about  his  legs  than 
was  comfortable;  but  he  was  astonished,  on  rubbing  his  eyes  and  his  shins, 
to  find  the  rocks  a  glowing  mass  of  fire,  and  the  mountain,  as  he  supposed, 
in  danger  of  being  consumed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  Allen's  first  experience  with  stone-coal.  In 
the  morning  he  found  the  rocks  were  black  and  shining,  and  corresponding 
to  the  description  he  had  heard  of  stone-coal ;  he  consequently  congratu- 
lated himself  on  his  discovery,  having  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  its 
value  as  a  fuel,  and  during  the  many  years  that  followed,  before  the  virtne 
of  anthracite  was  fully  recognized  by  the  doubtful  and  onappredative 
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pablic,  NitJio  Allen  way  ite  firm  and  stead&st  advocate.    But^  like  moet  of 
those  ear\j  pioneers,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  profited  much  bj  dtscoTer^ 
or  experience. 
The  last  we  heard  of  bim  wu  on  the  ooca^on  of  his  death ;  whicsh>  if  we 


mistake  not,  was  in  an  attempt  to  croes  the  Mahanoy  on  a  slender  foot- 
Imdge  or  1(^,  daring  a  heavy  flood,  when  he  fell  off  and  was  drowned 
before  aauBtance  oonld-  reach  him. 
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He  had  removed  ba^k  to  his  native  State  in  New  England,  in  disgust 
with  his  success  at  coal-mining;  but,  having  acquired  a  property  in  the 
Mahanoy  Valley,  the  accident  we  have  just  related  occurred  while  he  was 
on  a  temporary  visit  here  to  look  after  it. 

Such,  we  believe,  were  the  facts,  as  correctly  as  they  are  generally  given 
by  tradition.  Several  versions  of  the  same  story  were  told  by  the  associates 
of  Allen,  but  they  are  all  substantially  the  same.  We  have  no  doubt  bat 
this  incident  attracted  attention  at  the  time,  and  was  the  first  information 
we  possess  of  the  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Schuylkill,  which  led  to  practical  results. 

The  next  notice  we  find  of  the  use  or  existence  of  anthracite  coal  in  the 
Schuylkill  r^ion  is  in  the  Transactions  of  the  ''Coal  Mining  Association 
of  Schuylkill  County ,''  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a  blacksmith,  by  the  name 
of  Whetstone,  used  it  in  his  smithery  about  the  year  1796.  His  suooesB 
induced  several  others  to  dig  for  coal,  and,  when  found,  to  attempt  to  bum 
it;  but  the  difficulty  was  so  great,  they  gave  up  in  disgust.  We  have  no 
doubt,  as  before  stated,  that  one  chief  cause  of  their  fiiilure  was  owing  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  difierence  between  coal  and  slate.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  our  primitive  miners  (?)  had  but  small  experience  in  tills 
matter,  and  that  they  dug  all  their  coal  from  the  imperfect  outcrops  of  the 
seams. 

About  the  year  1800,  we  learn  from  the  same  source,  a  Mr.  William 
Morris,  who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Port  Carbon,  procured  a 
wagon-load  of  coal,  we  suppose  from  his  own  land,  and  took  it  to  Phila- 
delphia; but  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  into  notice,  or  induce  the  honest 
Quakers  to  buy  his  rooksy  any  more  than  his  successors  in  the  trade  from 
the  Lehigh.  He  returned,  sold  his  lands,  abandoned  his  plans,  and  retired 
from  the  business  in  disgust  The  coal-trade  of  the  Schuylkill  did  not 
revive  from  this  shock  until  1806.  But  about  this  time  coal  was  found 
in  cutting  the  tail-race  of  the  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuylkill.  It  ^-as 
tried  by  David  Berlin,  a  blacksmith  of  the  neighborhood,  with  complete 
success:  they  had  stumbled  on  some  good  ooaJt^  and  from  that  time  stone- 
coal  grew  into  repute  among  the  smiths  of  the  Schuylkill,  as  it  had,  long 
before,  grown  in  favor  with  the  Vulcans  of  Wyoming  and  the  Susquehanna. 

In  1812,  Col.  Gkorge  Shoemaker,  of  Pottsville,  loaded  nine  wagons  of 
coal  from  his  mines  at  Centreville, — a  locality  now  abandoned,  on  the  main 
turnpike  road  from  Pottsville  to  Ashland,  and  about  a  mile  fix>m  Potts- 
ville,— and  with  these  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  hoping  to  find  a  market 
But  the  experience  of  the  Philadelphians  with  anthracite  or  stone  coal 
was  very  unfavorable  at  that  period;  the  frequent  and  persistent  attempts 
to  impose  roc^  on  them  for  coa}  had  roused  their  indignation,  and  Col. 
Shoemaker  was  denounced  as  a  knave  and  a  scoundrel  I 

Col.  Shoemaker  persisted,  however,  and  disposed  of  two  loads,  at  the 
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cost  of  transportatioTi^ — one  to  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard^  of  the  Fair* 
mount  Nail  and  Wire  Works,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  other 
to  Messrs.  MeUon  &  Bishop,  of  the  Delaware  County  BoUing^Mill.  The 
remaining  seven  loads  he  either  gave  away,  or  disposed  of  to  blacksmiths 
and  others  who  promised  to  try  it,  for  a  trifle.  But  the  colonel  was  not  to 
get  off  so  easily.  Though  he  lost  money,  time,  and  trouble  in  his  attempts 
to  introduce  a  fuel  which  has  since  made  Philadelphia  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  prosperous  cities  in  the  world,  the  very  men  to  whom  he  had 
^tm  hia  ooai  obtained  a  writ  from  the  authorities  of  that  city  for  his 
arrest  as  an  impostor  and  a  swindler.  Col.  Shoemaker  was  forced  to  beat 
a  hasfy  retreat,  and  only  saved  himself  from  persecution  and  ^^justic^^  by 
taking  a  wide  circuit  around  the  Quaker  City  on  his  way  home. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  White,  who  was  anxious  to  succeed  in  burning 
this  coal,  and  some  of  his  men,  spent  a  whole  morning  in  trying  to  ignite 
it  and  raise  a  heat  in  one  of  their  furnaces.  They  tried  every  possible 
expedient  which  skill  and  experience  in  other  fuels  could  suggest  They 
raked  it,  and  poked  it,  and  stirred  it  up,  and  blew  upon  the  w/rfdce  through 
opm-fuma4^  doors,  with  perseverance  and  persistent  determination,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Col.  Shoemaker's  rocks  would  not  bum,  and  the  attempt 
was  abandoned.  But  dinner-time  had  arrived,  and  the  men  shut  the 
fomace-doors  in  disgust,  heartily  tired  of  the  stones,  or  stone-coal,  if  such 
it  was. 

Returning  from  dinner  at  the  usual  time,  all  hands  were  astonished  at 
the  phenomenon  which  they  beheld.  The  furnace-doors  were  red-hot,  and 
the  whole  furnace  in  danger  of  being  melted  down  with  a  heat  never  before 
experienced.  On  opening  the  doors,  a  glowing  mass  at  white-heat  was 
discovered.  So  hot  a  fire  had  never  been  seen  in  the  furnace  before. 
From  this  time  anthracite  or  stone-coal  found  friends  and  advocates  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  motto  '4et  it  alone''  became  a  receipt  for  its  use 
rather  than  its  abuse. 

Messrs.  Mellon  &  Bishop  also  succeeded,  about  the  same  time,  in  using 
BuccessfuUy  the  load  of  coal  they  had  obtained  from  Col.  Shoemaker;  but 
it  appears  evident  they  took  the  hint  from  the  motto  adopted  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Schuylkill^  and  acted  accordingly. 

The  result  of  these  successes  got  into  the  papers,  and  the  press,  as  usual, 
soon  gave  it  reputation.  Everybody  knew  stone-coal  was  coal,  as  soon  as 
somebody  proved  it  such. 

In  1814  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  was  projected,  and  so  &r  completed 
m  1822  that  1480  tons  of  coal  were  sent  down;  but  not  until  1825  was  the 
navigation  in  a  condition  to  pass  boats  to  and  fit>m  Pottsville  and  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  coal-trade  of  the  Lehigh  had  been 
op^ed^  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  White  &  Hazzard,  who 
devoted  their  time  and  their  means  with  the  most  determined  perseveranoe 
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to  what  was  then  a  herculean  task,  and  beset  with  difBcultiea  and  risk«  of 
the  most  formidable  character. 

Though  a  small  quantity  of  coal  was  eent  down  the  Schuylkill  N^avig^ 
tion  each  year  from  1822,  it  was  not  until  1825,  when  6500  tons  were  scut 
down,  that  we  can  iairly  date  the  commencement  of  the  trade  £rom  this 
region.  From  that  time  it  has  increased  rapidly,  and  in  the  year  1860, 
1,356,688  tons  were  transported  over  the  canal  alone.  It  was  not  nntil 
1841  that  the  Reading  Railroad  was  open  to  the  coal-trade,  and  850  tons 
transported  over  it  to  market.  Last  year,  or  1 864, 3,065,577  tons  went  over 
this  railroad  to  Port  Richmond, — the  shipping-point  on  the  Delaware. 

The  first  attempts  to  mine  coal  were  rude  and  simple.     A  shall  or  pit 
was  sank  a  few  feet  on  the  outcrops  of  a  scam,  and  the  coal  raised  by 
means  of  a  common  hand  windlass.     It  was  sold  to  smiths  and  oth^B  in 
he  vicinity  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel,  or  about  $5  per  ton.    Subse- 
quently,   or    about    1823,  aa 
improvement    was     made    by 
Bubstitiiting   horse-power,  and 
gins,    or  "horac-whims,"   for 
the  windlass.    When  the  shall, 
or  works,  became  from  30  to 
50  feet  deep,  and  the  water 
troublesome,  the  establishment 
was  removed  and  a  new  shaft 
started.     No  system  was  pur- 
sued in  mining  the  coal,  but 
all  within   easy  reach   at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  ex- 
tracted, and  the  place  aban- 
doned to  fill  with  water;  which 
DRIFT,  o*  iMTE«Li.£L.  aftcrwards  proved  a  source  of 

expense,  annoyance,  and  danger  to  mining  operations  in  the  vidnity. 

Drifts  had  been  run  in  on  the  level  of  the  veins  at  an  early  date,  when 
the  discovery  of  coal  happened  to  be  at  localities — at  the  foot  or  on  tlie 
side  of  a  hill — ^where  this  mode  was  applicable.  The  coal  was  then 
brought  oat  in  wheelbarrows. 

It  n-as  not  until  1827  that  rails  were  used  in  the  mines;  and  up  to  1829 
the  coal  ^vas  carted  over  common  mud-roads  from  the  mines  to  the  canal. 
This  year  79,973  tons  were  shipped. 

Abraham  Pott,  of  Port  Carbon,  was  the  first  to  bnild  a  model  railroad 
in  this  r^ion.  It  led  from  his  mines  to  the  canal,  a  diatsnoe  of  half  ft 
mile.  Soon  after,  the  Mill  Creek  Railroad  was  built  from  Port  Carbon  lo 
the  Broad  Mountain,  above  the  present  town  of  St.  Clair.  The  distance 
is  about  three  miles.    The  ooet  was  $6000.    This  was  in  1829. 
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The  Schuylkill  Valley  Road  was  completed  in  1831,  and  extended  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora,  a  distance  of  10  miles;  cost,  $63,000. 

The  Norw<^ian  &  Mt.  Carbon  Road  was  finished  during  the  same  year. 
It  extended  from  Mt.  Carbon  to  the  forks  of  the  Norwegian,  about  one 
mile,  then  branched  up  the  east  and- west  forks  of  that  stream  to  Oak  Hill 
on  the  west  and  Wadesville  on  the  east.  Length  of  road,  between  five 
and  six  miles ;  cost,  $97,000. 

The  next  constructed  was  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Ebiven  Boad; 
length,  11  miles,  or,  with  the  west  branch,  15  miles,  and  costing 
$182,000. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  Railroad,  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua,  22 
miles,  was  in  course  of  completion  in  1833.  It  was  designed  as  a  loco- 
motive road,*  but  was  not  used  as  such  until  some  years  subsequent.  The 
total  cost  of  double  track  was  estimated  at  $260,000. 

A  fiiir  price  for  coal  delivered  in  Philadelphia  was  estimated  in  1833  at 
$5  per  ton;  thus: — 

Delivered  in  boats  at  Port  Carbon $2.50 

Toll  on  canal 1.00 

Freight  to  Philadelphia 1.50 

«5.00 

The  growth  of  the  coal-trade  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  very  rapid 
after  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  increased  from  79,973  tons  in  1829 
to  839,934  in  1844.  The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  for  hoisting 
and  pumping  at  the  mines,  which  had  now,  in  many  cases,  been  carried 
below  water-level,  also  added  to  the  &cilities  of  mining.  The  first  steam- 
engine  was  erected  at  the  Delaware  Mines  in  1836. 

In  1844  there  were  twenty-two  collieries  under  water-level,  at  which 
there  were  twenty-eight  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  1100  horse- 
power, engaged  in  hoisting  coal  and  draining  water.  Li  addition,  there 
were  thirteen  smaller  engines  erected  during  1844  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  and  cleaning  coal,  in  connection  with  the  Batten  Coal-Breaker, 
which  had  just  been  introduced.  These  increased  the  aggregate  horse- 
power to  1278.t  The  first  coal-breaker  erected  was  by  Mr.  Gideon  Bast^ 
on  Wolf  Creek,  near  Minersville.     It  was  driven  by  a  twelve-horse 

*  The  first  locomoiiYe  used  in  this  country  was  on  the  Carbondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
belonging  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in  1828.  It  was  designed  to  convey 
the  coal-cars  of  this  company  from  their  planes  to  the  Lackawazen  and  return,  but  was 
found  too  heavy  for  their  lightly-built  road.  All  the  railroads  of  that  period  were  built  of 
wood,  and  strapped  with  light  plate-rails.  We  do  not  remember  cast-iron  tram-rails  as 
used  to  any  extent  at  the  anthracite  mines. 

t  For  the  aggregate  horse-power  during  1864,  we  refer  to  the  Tables  in  the  Appendix* 
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engine,  and  was  capable  of  breaking  and  cleaning  200  tons  of  coal  per 
daj, — or  equal  to  the  labor  of  from  50  to  60  men  per  daj.  At  present, 
our  large  establishments  are  capable  of  preparing  from  600  to  1000  tons 
per  day. 

The  first  successful  use  of  anthracite  in  this  country  iTor  the  purpose  of 
smelting  iron  was  made  in  1839,  at  the  Pioneer  Blast  Furnace,  in  Potto* 
ville.  This  furnace  was  built  by  Mr.  William  Lyman,  of  Boston,  about 
the  time  or  soon  after  the  successful  use  of  anthracite  by  Mr.  Greorge  Crane, 
of  the  Gnyscedlyn  Iron  Woriw,  in  South  Wales. 

The  Pioneer  furnace  was  then  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and  Benjamin 
Perry,  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Thomas,  who  has  since  been  so  remarkably 
successful  on  the  Lehigh  in  the  production  of  anthracite  iron. 

In  1826  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  Lehigh  to  use  anthracite  in  tho 
blast  furnace,  but  fidled,  as  all  those  early  attempts  did,  simply  for  the 
want  of  a  hot  blast,  as  there  has  been  no  difficulty  since  its  application  in 
the  pfoduction  of  pig  metal  with  anthracite  coal.  But  in  1839,  soon 
after  the  successful  result  of  the  Pioneer  furnaces,  Messrs.  Baughman, 
Ginteau  &  Co.  started  the  Mauch  Chunk  furnace,  but  it  did  not  continue 
long  in  operation. 

The  number  of  anthracite  furnaces  in  operation  during  1860  was  121. 
The  production  of  iron  in  1840  was  287,000  tons ;  in  1860  it  had  increased 
to  884,474  tons.^  In  1840  the  number  of  Aimaces,  principally  charcoal, 
was  804 ;  but  in  1860  they  had  decreased  to  680,  of  which  only  416  were 
charcoal. 

MIDDLE  coal-field. 

The  western  end  of  the  middle  coal-field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Shamokin 
region,  was  not  practically  developed  until  1839,  on  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  from  Sunbury  to  Shamokin,  during  which  year  11,930  tons  were 
shipped;  but  in  1864  the  Shamokin  trade  had  increased  to  333,478  tons. 
Of  the  early  history  and  development  of  this  r^on  we  have  but  little 
information.  We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  existence  of  coal  in  the 
middle  field  must  have  been  known  at  an  early  day,  as  ^^ooal"  is  marked 
in  this  locality  on  Soul's  old  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  Faden's  Atlas 
of  North  America,  as  early  as  1770-7. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  middle  coal-field  is  known  as  the  Mahanoy  r^on,' 
and  is  of  late  development*  The  first  coal  was  shipped  fix>m  the  Mahanoy 
Valley  over  the  mine  plains  and  railroad  in  1855,  but  so  rapid  has  been 
the  increase  that  in  1864  1,601,618  tons  were  shipped  over  the  four  ndl* 

road  lines  that  now  offer  outlets  to  the  coals  of  this  rich  valley. 

~  111  — 

*  For  Uter  reports,  see  Tabular  Statement  in  Appendix. 
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AREA  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  ANTHRACITB  COAL-FTBLDe. 


Wvomine  or  Northern  Coal-Field 

AraalB 
SqunMilM. 

198 
60 
41 
35 

146 

Middle  Coal-Field,  Shamokin  Region 

**            **          Mahanoy  Reerion,. ........... r 

lieh  i  eh  Hafii nti • • 

Sonthemor  Schnylkill  Coal-Field 

Totol 

470 

CUlfBERLAND  GOAL-FXELB,  MARYLAND. 

We  will  merely  notice  in  this  connection  the  Cumberland  trader  in  order 
to  give  the  date  of  its  development 

The  first  appearance  we  find  of  the  Cumberland  coal  in  market  is  in 
1820y  when  70,000  bushels  were  sent  down  the  Potomac  in  barges  or  arks; 
hot  the  opening  of  the  Cumberland  coal-trade  commenced  in  1842,  when 
there  were  shipped  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  1708  tons.  We 
find  no  shipments  hy  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  until  1850,  when 
3042  tons  were  transported  over  that  line. 

The  production  of  the  Cumberland  region  was  657,996  tons  in  1864, 
and  the  total  amount  produced  to  the  same  date,  8,446,229. 

OTHER  GOAL-FtBLDS. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  connected  statement  of  the  early  history  and 
development  of  our  Western  bituminous  coal-fields,  generally.  The  area 
is  so  extremely  extensive,  and  the  localities  so  remote,  and  their  histories  so 
difluse  and  uncertain,  that  nothing  useful  or  instructive  could  be  gained  by 
the  attempt.  We  will,  however,  give  all  that  may  be  found  valuable  or 
interesting  in  connection  with  developed  or  prominent  localities  under  the 
local  heads  fiurther  on. 

We  may  be  safe,  however,  in  stating  the  coal-production  of  the  West  to 
be  fully  10,000,000  tons  per  annum.  The  only  return  we  have  is  a 
partial  statement  for  1860: — 


WESTERN  COAL-PRODUCTS  IN  1860. 

Pennsylvania 66,994,382  bnshels. 

Ohio 28,339,900      " 

Illinois 25,000,000      " 

Indiana 15,000,000      " 

Virginia 10,000,000      " 

At  30  bnshels  to  the  ton 145,334,232      " 


or  4,844,474  tons. 
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The  products  of  other  ooal-producing  Western  States  not  induded  in 
the  ftbove  estimate  will  swell  the  amouot  above  6,000,000  of  tons.  The 
coal-product  of  the  West  has  also  lately  increaaed  since  1860.  In  liU 
the  Monoi^iahela  Navigation  Companjr  alone  sent  35,070,917  bushels  to 
market,  an  increase  over  1863  of  8,626,665  bushels.  In  184S  onlf 
4,605,185  bushels  were  sent  over  this  line. 
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CHAPTBE   VIL 

OOAL-PIELDS  OP  GBEAT  BfllTAIN. 

V&rietj  and  Character  of  Coal — Cannel,  Bituminous,  Anthracite — British  Coal-Fields — 
Areaa — Thickness  of  Coal  and  Coal  Measures — Great  Northern  Coal-Field—- -Extent — 
Monk-Wearmouth  Pit — ^Permian  Strata— New  Red  Sandstone^^Water — Immense  Cost  of 
Sinking — Dikes,  FauHs,  and  Errors — Natural  Coke^^Lower  Coal -Beds— Coal-Seams— 
High  Main — Low  Maixt — ^East  Somerset  Thin  Seams — Cost  of  Mining — Total  Production 
of  the  Newcastle  Coal-Mines — Names  of  Operators  and  Collieries— Production  per  Head 
— South  Wales  Coal-PieW — Anthracite — Produotioi>— Uses — ^North  Staffordshire  Coal- 
Pield — •*  Potteries" —Iron-Stone— Fire-Clay s—"  Punch  and  Thirl'*— Longwall— Coal- 
fields of  France— Pirodnction  of  Coal  and  Iron — Coals  at  Belgium — Other  European 
Coal^Fielda. 

VARIETY  AND  CHARACTER  OF  COAL. 

The  coals  of  th^  Carboniferoas  era,  or  '^  tnie  ooals/'  as  they  are  freqaentlj 
called;  may  be  grouped  under  several  heads,  or  names : — Cannel,  Bitumi- 
nous, Semi-Bitamindus,  and  Anthracite.  Cannel  is  a  remarkable  variety, 
the  coarser  kinds  being  called  ^^parret"  in  Scotland^  and  8plint-KM)aI  in 
England  and  our  Western  coal-fields. 

Cannel  contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  volatile  malter,  and  th6  pro- 
portion of  carbon  varies  to  the  same  extent.  It  takes  fire  like  a  candle, 
bams  readily,  and  gives  out  much  flame  and  smoke.  The  ash  varies  from 
4  to  10  per  cent.  This  is  generally  considered  the  best  gas  coal,  since  it 
produces  large  quantities  and  of  a  remarkably  pure  quality.  It  is  found 
extensively  in  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  and  also  exists  to  a  limited  extent  in 
the  Newcastle  district ;  in  the  Wigan  portion  of  the  Lancashire  coal-field, 
and  in  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  coal-fields. 

Cannel  coal  passes  into  jet  and  asphaltum.  It  may  be  worked  into 
ornaments,  but  is  brittle  and  not  very  hard.  The  seams  are  generally  thin, 
though  there  are  important  exceptions.  The  coal  of  the  Mons  basin, 
Belgium,  seems  to  be  of  this  kind.  Cannel  exists,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
oar  Western  coal-fields,  of  the  richest  and  purest  variety. 

Cannel  is  a  bituminous  coal,  but  differing  so  much  from  our  common 
bituminous,  that  it  seems  more  appropriate  to  designate  them  by  different 
napies.  Common  bituminou.3  contains  less  volatile  matter,  and  may  be 
said  to  yield  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the  semi«-bituminou3 
fi\>m  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  carbon. 

The  rich,  caking,  or  coking,  coals  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  2.60  to  6  per  cent,  of 
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ash;  while  the  average  yield  of  the  Newcastle,  or  the  Great  Northern, 
coal-field^  is  from  70  to  76  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  variety  known  as 
^'household  coal''  contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon,  and  those 
known  as  steam  and  gas  coals  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon,  and,  of 
course,  the  largest  amount  of  volatile  matter.  The  following  analysis 
gives  the  approximate  or  average  percentage  of  those  coals,  as  presented  on 
the  authority  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Household.  Om.  Staam.  Coking. 

rCarbon 71.81  68.11  60.59  70.72 

^^^®t  Ashes 68  .95  1.01  2.21 

Oaseons  prodaots 27.61  30.94  38.40  27.07 

100.00        100.00        100.00        100.00 

The  coking  coal  of  this  district  leaves  a  red  ash  in  an  open  fire,  and 
requires  to  be  deprived  of  its  volatile  matter  before  being  exposed  to  a 
strong  blast,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  cake  or  cement  together  in  a  solid 
mass,  and  thus  prevent  a  free  draught  through  the  grate  or  furnace  in 
which  it  may  be  used. 

The  coals  of  Stafibrdshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  North 
Wales,  and  many  other  districts,  contain  as  much  or  more  bituminous 
matter  than  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  but  they  do  not  cake 
or  coke  as  well,  and,  consequently,  may  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  without 
coking.  On  account  of  its  superior  coking  qualities,  nearly  half  of  the 
enormous  coke  production  of  Great  Britain — 6,000,000  tons — ^is  made 
from  the  coals  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field.  The  coals  of  those  dis- 
tricts named  above  bum  fireely,  with  much  flame,  and  give  out  great  heat, 
but  they  are  considered  inferior,  for  household  as  well  as  coke-making 
purposes,  to  the  coals  of  the  last-named  field.  They  yield  from  50  to  70 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  with 
about  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  is  often  white.  Most  of  the  coals  of  the 
inland  counties  show  the  presence  of  argillaceous  earth  by  the  white  lines 
on  the  edges  of  the  beds,  and  are,  therefore,  less  adapted  to  general  use 
than  the  Newcastle  coals;  but  many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Next  in  order  to  the  coals  of  the  midland  counties  are  those  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  which  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  generally 
than  the  coals  named  above,  and,  of  course,  less  volatile  matter  and  bitu- 
men. They  burn,  however,  freely,  with  but  little  smoke  or  residue,  and 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  steam  purposes  and  the  manufiM^ture  of  iron,  or 
where  a  strong  blast  is  required.  This  character  of  coal  is  as  extensively 
distributed  as  the  coals  before  mentioned,  and  is  found  extensively  in 
America,  at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  found  and  mined  to  some  extent  in  France,  Belgium,  Saxony, 
and  Austria. 
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The  last  variety  among  the  true  ooals  is  anthracite,  which  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  carbon.  This  is  a  non-bituminous  coal,  as  the  steam-coal  is 
a  semi-bituminous.  We  do  not  generally  apply  the  term  semi-bituminous 
in  this  country  to  the  bituminous  steam-coals  of  Cumberland  and  Bloss- 
bai^,  or  those  of  the  eastern  limits  of  the  great  Alleghany  coal-field;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  as  genuine  a  semi-bituminous  as  the  coals  of  Broad 
Top  or  SulUvan  county. 

Anthracite  coal  contains  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  of  carbon,  with  a  small 
amount  of  ash  generally,  and  sometimes  a  limited  percentage  of  volatile 
matter.  The  anthracites  are  heavier  than  common  coal,  and  take  fire  with 
difficulty,  but  bum  with  intense  heat  when  fully  ignited  under  a  strong 
draft.  This  coal  is  found  abundantly  in  South  Wales  and  in  Pennsylvania^ 
and  also  exists  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  France,  Saxony,  and  Russia. 

The  use  of  this  coal  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  though  of  late  develop^ 
ment.  It  is  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  its  chief  use  of  late 
years  has  been  for  the  manu&cture  of  iron  and  for  steam  purposes  gene- 
rally, in  the  vicinity  of  its  production.  It  was  used  exclusively  by  our 
war-steamers  during  the  Rebellion,  with  the  exception  of  our  gunboats  on 
the  Western  rivers.  This  coal  is  generally  lustrous,  with  a  bright,  shining, 
irregular  or  conchoidal  fracture;  hard,  dense,  and  tenacious,  or  without 
fitu^re  during  combustion,  but  sometimes  brittle  and  firiable  under  a 
strong  heat,  and  not  available  for  use  in  the  blast  fiimace. 
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*  B.  C.  Taylor's  Statistics  of  CoaL 
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BRITISH  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  coal-fields  of  the  British  Islands,  as  given  by  Dr.  Ure, — ^from  whom 
some  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  obtained,  and  who  is  generally  very  correct, 
— are  more  extensive  than  the  areas  we  have  adopted. 

We  give,  however,  below,  an  interesting  table  from  his  works,  in  which 
it  will  be  observed  there  is  considerable  difierence  in  the  areas  as  given  by 
ns  in  Chapter  Y. 

The  area  of  the  Sonth  Wales  coal-field  is  less  than  onr  oompatation ;  but 
that  of  Ireland  is  fiur  greater.  The  Irish  coal-fields  are  not  considered 
valuable  or  productive  to  a  great  extent,  and  mining  operations  are  very 
limited,  owing  to  the  impurity  and  unproductiveness  of  the  seams.  We 
have  given  260  square  miles  of  available  coal  area  out  of  more  than  2000 
square  miles  of  coal  formation;  and  this  amount  is  in  excess  of  that  given 
by  most  of  the  late  English  authorities. 

Our  estimate  of  the  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain  is  also  in  excess  of 
ihe  estimates  of  her  modem  engineers,  though  we  give  only  6195  square 
miles  of  productive  coal  area,  while  Dr.  Ure  gives  8800.    The  addition, 
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however,  id  200,000  acres  to  the  South  Wales  ooal-field  and  the  sub- 
traction of  1,690,000  acres  from  the  ooal-fielda  of  Ireland  will  reduce 
Dr.  Ui«'s  estimate  to  about  the  proportion  we  have  adopted. 

Estimates  of  the  total  amount  of  ooal  contained  in  a  given  area  are  by 
DO  means  reliable:  there  are  so  many  drcumstanoes  affecting  the  seams 
that  no  calculation,  without  a  practical  computation  of  the  amount  of  coal 
in  euh.  seam,  can  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  But  few  of  the 
ond-seams  underlie  the  whole  area  of  any  coal-field ;  some  of  them  are 
lost  or  become  valueless  in  the  deep  basins,  or  in  opposite  directions,  while 
dikes,  faults,  and  other  intecrraptions  seriously  depreciate  the  amount  of 
available  ooal,  and  erosion  or  denudation  affects  it  still  more. 

Much  disouasion  has  taken  pkoe  recentiiy  in  regard  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  the  British  coal*fields  under  the  present  rate  of  production,  which 
is  not  likely  to  diminish,  since  it  has  steadily  increased  for  the  last  500 
years  or  more.  But  even  at  a  maximum  of  100,000,000  tons  per  year, 
it  is  estimated,  by  good  authority,  that  the  supply  of  coal  in  the  British 
Islands  will  be  exhausted  within  300  years.  Mr.  Hull,  Sir  William  Arm** 
strong,  and  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  now  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, place  the  limit  at  212  years ;  while  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall,  an  eminent 
mining  engineer  of  the  north  of  England,  and  Mr.  Greenwell,  a  geologist 
of  the  same  district,  estimate  the  duration  of  the  Oreat  Northern  coal-field 
at  256  years,  under  a  production  of  20,000,000  tons  per  annum,  which  is 
less  than  the  present  production. 

No  ooal«-producing  country  is  so  thoroughly  developed  as  England, 
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West  Riding  of  Torkshire. 
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m  This  estimate  is  200,000  acres  less  than  we  have  given  elsewhere. 

b  This  is  1,690,000  acres  more  than  our  calculation  of  prodnctive  coal  area. 

♦  Dr.  Ure. 
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tio.  17-  tlierefore  we  most  adopt  the  later  esdmates  as  the  most 

correct,  thoogh  lai^ly  at  Tarianoe  with  the  eminent 
anthorities  from  which  our  tables,  in  Chapter  V.  vere 
compiled.  Bat,  it  will  be  obeerved,  in  these  tables  we 
simply  give  the  total  coal  areas,  total  thickness,  and 
total  assnmed  amoont  of  coal,  &om  the  data  tbos 
fiimished,  without  deductions  for  dikes,  fsnlts,  waste, 
pillars,  Ac;  and,  moreover,  we  calculated  the  pro- 
duction of  all  seams,  from  one  foot  up,  instead  of  thru 
feet,  which  the  gentlemoi  above  qaoted  take  as  a  mini- 
mum workable  thickness.  We  think,  and  there  can  be 
no  donbt  of  it,  when  coal  becomes  scarce  and  high- 
priced  in  England,  her  engineers  wilt  find  a  mode  to 
work  many  a  small  or  abandoned  seam  which  at  pre- 
sent will  not  pay. 


QBEAT   NOBTHIBN   COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal-field  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  England. 
It  was  the  first  developed,  and  is  of  the  greatest  im< 
portance  to  the  British  coal-trade,  unce  it  tumisbes 
nearly  one-fourth  of  its  production.  The  area  of  this 
field  is  calculated  at  750  square  miles,  including  only 
60  square  miles  under  the  sea;  but  good  authority,  in- 
cluding the  eminently  practical  opinion  of  Nich  olas  Wood, 
Esq.,  places  half  of  ^e  field  or  more  under  the  North 
Sea,  which  would  swell  the  area  to  1400  square  miles. 

This  field  is  generally  known  as  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field, and  is  located  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
counties.  It  ezt^ids  from  the  river  Tees  in  the  south 
to  the  Coquet  in  the  north ;  a  distance  of  48  miles,  with 
a  maximum  breadth  of  24  miles,  or  a  mean  of  nearly 
16  miles.  The  deepest  coal  that  has  been  proved  is  the 
Hntton  Seam,  in  the  Monk-Wearmonth  IMt,which  is  1 800 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  month  mte  mile 
from  its  shores,  the  coal  still  dipping  east,  or  under  the 
sea.     Below  the  Hntton  are  the  Harvey  and  the  Rock- 

MUTMOaTHEtN  MlU.-riCLD. 

ExpuRATTOHi. —  Virticrl  Seetion  at  Mont-  Weamailk.  a,  S«ft  mt  tbe  month  of  tlia  riTff 
Wmt;  ft,  Honk-Wcu-mouth  shtft;  t,  new  red  MndiloDs;  d^  high  main  ookl;  ^  main  coti 
or  Wear;  /,  Hutten  imh)  ;  f,  Winn  BiU.  XIV.  Hagncalan  linMtonB;  ZIIL  ooml  nt»mm*: 
XII.  milbtone  ^t  or  conglomarala ;  XI.  upper  •abearboDiferouj ;  X.  tower  •aboarbonif*- 
rons ;  IX.  old  red  undnona.  The  lower  ooal  aerie*  or  nbcarboDiferooi  ooala  ar*  b«twMS 
XI.  and  X.     Tb«7  are  the  lame  at  onr  prolo-oarbonifaroBa  or  Mm  ooal  maamrM. 
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well  seams,  besides  some  five  or  six  others,  not  now  considered  workable ;  the 
whole  occupying  some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  of  coal  measures.  Aooom- 
panjing  will  be  found  a  vertical  section  of  this  coal-field  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Wear,  at  the  Monk-Wearmouth  pit,  which  is  1800  feet  below  the 
sea-level,  shown  hy  the  water-line  crossing  some  hundred  feet  below  the  pit's 
mouth,  on  a  level  with  the  Wear,  which  enters  the  sea  at  Sunderland,  one 
mile  firom  this  point.  We  have  numbered  the  strata  in  the  same  manner  as 
^'adopted  in  the  Pakeozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachian  formation,  figure  2, 
Chapter  IL  No.  XIII.  represents  the  coal  measures;  No.  XII.  the  great 
conglomerate,  or,  as  known  in  England,  the  millstone  grit;  No.  XI.  the 
great  Carboniferous  limestone,  containing  the  upper  and  lower  coal  series. 
Xo.  X.  is  the  lower  Carboniferous  limestone, — the  scar  limestone,  contain- 
ing the  lower  coal  series  of  the  English  formations,  and  synonymous  with 
our  protocarboniferous,  or  fidse  coal  measures.  No.  IX.  is  the  fimious  '^  old 
red  sandstone,"  Above  the  coal.  No.  XTV.,  in  this  section,  is  the  Permian 
rormation,  not  shown  in  our  Appalachian  column,  though  probably  existing. 
This  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  magnesian  limestone,  so  peculiar  to 
the  great  English  coal-fields. 

This  Permian  fi>rmation  extends  firom  the  vidnity  of  Tynemouth,  about 
the  middle  of  the  coal-field,  to  its  southern  extremity,  on  tixe  Tees, — cover- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  the  coal-field  fix>m  100  to  300  feet  deep. 

Through  this,  as  will  be  noticed,  the  Monk-Wearmouth  pit  is  sunk.  It 
fi^uently  happens  that  the  cost  of  sinking  through  the  Permian  is  enor- 
mous, owing  to  the  sandstone  underlying  it  being  in  the  shape  of  quick- 
sand, or  full  of  great  water-seams,  which  drain  an  immense  area  of  coun- 
try, or,  perhaps,  may  be  fed  firom  the  sea. 

In  one  instance,  at  the  ^'winning''  of  Murton  coHiery,  9000  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  were  encountered  in  this  sandstone,  requiring  the  exer- 
tion of  1S84  horse-power  to  work  the  pumps.  The  first  attempt  at  the 
Haswel  pit,  or  '^  winning,''  was  abandoned  after  the  expenditure  of 
$300,000,  in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  water;  and  in  another  case  over 
$1,500,000  were  expended  in  establishing  a  single  colliery. 


TBAP  DIKES. 

Another  feature  of  this  coal-field,  and,  in  fiu^t,  of  most  of  the  British 
formations,  are  the  numerous  dikes  of  trap  or  basalt  which  cross  them  in 
a  general  east-and-west  direction.  The  great  90-fiithom  dike  of  the  New- 
castle coal-field  is  the  most  peculiar.  Its  greatest  thickness  appears  to  be 
about  22  yards,  while  it  extends  in  length  almost  across  the  north  of  Eng- 
land fifx)m  the  North  Sea  to  a  point  near  the  Solway  Firth  in  the  Irish  S«l 
It  forms  an  axis  through  the  coal-field, — ^the  seams  on  the  north  side 
dipping  off  fix^m  the  dike  at  an  angle  of  fix^m  one  in  six  to  one  in  four,  as 
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a  general  rale.    In  many  cases  the  seams  are  abruptly  thrown  up  or  down 
several  fathoms  by  the  namax>us  dikes  which  cross  the  field. 

This  feature  of  the  English  formations  had  led  to  much  misconception 
of  fiiults  in  general.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  aU  faults  in  coal- 
mines, as  portrayed  in  wotks  on  geology,  are  of  this  class,  following  the 
^'slip-dikes''  or  trap-<dikes  of  the  English  coal-fields, — an  abrupt  termi- 
nation, an  '^ upthrow,''  or  a  ^'downthrow,"  being  the  general  form  portrayed; 
while,  in  &ot,  this  form  of  &ult  does  not  embrace  one-fifth  the  ^^  troubles" 
found  by  the  miner,  and  is  altogether  absent  or  extremely  rare  in  the 
American  coal-fields,  owing,  as  we  explained  in  Chi^ters  III.  and  lY .,  to 
the  venting  of  the  volcanic  forces  at  weaker  points  along  the  granite  sea- 
coast  line,  and  the  yielding  of  the  folded  strata  of  the  East  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  In  the  English  formations  those'  forces  found  vent  in  thoa- 
sands  of  dikes,  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  British  islands,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  their  coal-fields. 

THE  WHIN  SILL. 

Another  singular  formation  or  feature  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field 
is  the  ^^wfun  siU/*  marked  g  in  the  section,  which  exists  between  the  upper 
and  lower  Carboniferous  limestones,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  ooal 
measures.  This  is  a  trap,  or  basaltic  rock,  spread  over  and  between  the 
limestones,  and  seems  to  be  coextensive  with  the  field.  It  evidently  <Nrigin- 
ated  from  some  volcanic  eruption  of  the  time,  and  may  have  resulted 
cotemporaneously  with  some  of  the  great  dikes* 

It  is  extremely  doubt£il  that  those  dikes  are  the  invariable  fbrmatioiis 
of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  coal  era,  as  many  suppose,  since  the  coal  i^ 
only  occasionally  affiAted  by  the  heat  of  those  igneous  rocks,  as  it  would 
be  were  they  injected  through  it  The  qpal  has^  in  a  few  instanoes,  fajseo 
found  charred  near  the  dikes;  but  generally  they  simply  terminate  in  their 
vicinity,  as  might  be  expected  in  the  d^osition  of  the  coat-beda  if  subse- 
quently formed. 

We  find  cases  of  veins  or  seams  bdng  consomed  to  a  cinder,  and  others 
charred  to  a  perfect  coke,  by  dikes  of  subsequent  formation,  which  have 
been  injected  through  or  between  the  coals.  The  Tuckahoe  portion  of  the 
Richmond  coal-field,  in  Virginia,  lying  principally  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James  River,  is  a  case  in  points  Here  we  find  a  '^  whin  sill"  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Newcastle  field  in  England,  injected  between  two 
coaI-6eam%  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sections  illustrative  of  the  Richmond 
field.  The  tn^  found  a  vent  beneath  the  upper  seams  of  coal,  which  it 
burned  to  a  oon4>lete  cinder,  while  the  succeeding  seam'  below  was  formed 
into  a  beaotifol  and  useful  natural  coke^  which  is  in  great  demand  as  a 
household  fneL 

The  lowor  coal  measures  of  the  English  formations  are  fiilly  developed 
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in  the  Great  Northern  ooal-field.  The  seams  of  coal  in  this  lower  series 
crop  out  in  the  mountain  limestone,  or  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Carboniferous  limestones. 

The  upper  beds  are  two  in  number,  and  have  been  found  of  workable 
thickness;  the  lower  beds  are  generally  three  in  number,  though  thej  fre- 
quently develop  more  numerously.  The  "whin  sill"  is  between  the  two 
series  of  seams,  but  &r  enough  fix)m  either  to  prevent  a  coking  or  char- 
ring influence. 

Those  seams  form  a  valuable  body  of  coal  at  Seremerston,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holy  Island,  some  30  miles  fi:^om  the  extremity  of  the  Northern  coal- 
field, on  the  Coquet.  Here  this  lower  ooal  has  developed  to  a  thicknc^ 
of  90  feet;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  coal  of  the  Lothians,  m 
Scotland,  still  &rther  north,  is  of  the  same  formation.  Another  basin  of 
the  lower  coal  series  is  found  at  Plasketts,  to  the  west;  while  still  west  ^f 
that  are  the  coals  of  Canobie,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  true  coal  measures. 

The  dip  of  the  measures,  generally,  is  from  east  to  west  in  the  Northern 
ooal-field.  They  rise  from  beneath  the  sea  towards  the  west  at  the  rate  of 
one  in  forty,  or  something  over  100  feet  to  the  mile.  In  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  basin  the  ooal  appears  to  be  thinner  than  towards  the  outcrops, 
which  seems  to  be  the  rule  all  the  world  over,  viz. :  in  all  very  deep  basins. 
The  magnesian  limestone  lies  over  the  deepest  portions;  but  we  cannot 
6U{^x)se  that  had  any  effect  on  the  ooal,  which  must  have  been  formed 
long  before  the  limestone, 

COAL-SEAMS. 

There  are  67  seams  of  coal  in  the  Great  N(»rthem  field,  from  one  to  six 
feet  in  thickness,  averaging  75  feet  of  coal;  of  these,  ten  are  workable 
seams,  from  30  inches  to  six  feet  thick,  with  an  average  working  thickness 
of  40  feet;  which  leaves  35  feet  of  coal  in  seams  not  now  considered  un- 
workable, ranging  fi^m  one  to  two  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  thickness; 
a  &ct  which  it  might  be  well  to  remember  in  any  consideration  of  the 
daration  of  the  British  coaUfields. 

The  working  seams  are  locally  named,  Mid  some  confusion  exists  in 
identifying  them  in  different  portions  of  the  field.  Those  generally 
accepted  in  the  Newcastle  District  are  the  High  Main,  Five-Quarters, 
Main  Coal,  Bensham,  Hutton,  Beaumont,  Btone-Coal,  Low  Five-Quarters, 
Yard,  or  Three-Quarters,  and  the  BrockweM. 

We  give  a  section  of  the  High  Main  and  Low  Main  in  their  most 
favorable  condition.  But  accompanying  will  be  found  the  variations  of 
these  seams  at  different  localities,  which  will  apply  generally  to  all  the 
other  seams,  since  they  change  in  about  the  same  proportion. 
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Pio.  18. 

High  Main. 

FMt 

Good  cod 4 

*  Band 

^  Coaise  oo>] 1 

>  » 

Lo%e  Main. 

FmL 
Jet,  or  c&nael  oo&l 0 

•  Good  ooal fi 

■  Bod;  or  coane  coal 1 


Those  aeams  are  represented  above  in  tbeir  beet  con- 
dition ;  below  we  give  them  as  found  under  variable 
conditioiu. 


ffiffh  Main  Seam. 

FmL  laobM. 

BwrdoK  CWSeiy.— Coal 2  7* 

Band 3i 

Coal 3  0     B  11 

Sackwortk'i  Pit. — Gray  meUl 0  2 

Poor  coal 1  9 

Gray  metal 0  6 

Coarse  coal 2  B_  4    9 

Benton  Pit.—        Coal,  good 6  6 

UndarmiDing. 0  6 

Coal,  coarse 1  2    8    2 


Low  Main  Seam. 

FmI.        laebaa. 

At  Burdon  CWfiwy.— Cod 1  8 

Band 0  2} 

Coal 0  10 

Blne^tane 0  8 

Coal 2  6i  6  6 

At  BlackKorth't  Pit.— CKDna  ood— jat 0  2 

Sptiot 0  3 

Choi 2  U  2  6, 

At  Benton  Pit.—        Splint 1  3 

Cod fi  1 

Slaty  cod 0  7  6  11 


GREAT  KOBTHEBK  COAL-FIELD. — SEAMS. 
Average  ThkJcMU  of  Seanu. 

FeeL 

High  Main 6 

Fiye-Qiiarten,  or  Metal 3 

Mun  Goal,  or  Wear 4 

Bensliain,  or  Maadlin •  4 

Hatton,  or  Low  Main....... 4 

Beaumont 3 

Stone-ooal ^ 2 

Low  Five-Qnarters 3 

Three-Qoarters 3 

Brockwell  Seam 4 

Total  Workable  Coal ^ 
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iDobei. 
0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 


Bat  to  this  may  be  added  25  &et  of  ooal  existing  in  seams  from  one  foot 
to  two  feety  or  from  12  to  28  inches,  in  thickness,  which  are  not  now  con- 
udered  workable,  but  which  will  be  considered  valuable  long  before  the 
British  coal-fields  are  exhausted. 

Assaming  only  half  the  entire  area  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  to 
be  underlaid  by  those  small  seams,  or  but  half  the  area  productive,  they 
would  still  yield  20,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  five  hundred  years. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  many  of  our  readers,  whether  seams  as  thin  as 
12  inches  can  be  worked  at  all,  and  much  less  to  profit.  We  will  here 
present  some  iacta  firom  the  actual  workings  in  the  East  Somerset  coal- 
field, where  the  seams  are  generally  thin.  Near  Bath,  in  this  coal-field, 
are  seven  seams  whose  aggr^ate  thickness  is  12  feet, — ^three  of  them  from 
12  to  16  inches,  and  four  fit>m  24  to  28  inches.  They  are  worked  ex-> 
tensively  on  the  '^ong  wall''  system,  at  the  following  items  of  expense. 

COST  OF  MmmO  coal  in  east  SOBiEBSET. 


Mining 

Hauling 

Raising 

Making  roads 

Dead  work 

Total  per  ton . 


Tbiek  Vaini 
oyer  18  Inohes. 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

8 
3 
6i 

7 


01 


Thin  Veini 
under  18  inohai. 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


d, 

2 

2 

3 

6i 

7 


8i 


It  will  be  observed  by  the  above  table,  which  is  from  an  interesting 
paper  by  O.  C.  Greenwell,  in  Vol.  IV.,  North  of  England  Institute  of 
Minmg  Engineers,  that  the  average  oost  of  mining  coal  in  the  thin  veins 
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of  Somerset  is  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton,  and  not  much,  if  any  thing, 
over  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  great  anthracite  veins  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  may  alsp  compare  it  with  the  cost  of  mining  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  as  given  by  the  same  author,  from  the  average  production  of  the 
Five-Quarters,  Low  Main,  and  Hutton  seams. 


COST  OF  MINING  COAL  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

ShiUingi.      Pence. 

Hewing  and  narrow  work 1  10 

Patting  ond  helping  up •  0  4i 

Deputy  work...*r 0  2 

Making  wagon-ways , • •  0  2 

Shiftwork ._0  U 

Delivered  on  top — ^total  per  ton • ^ 2  8} 

These  charges  do  not  appear  to  include  machinery  or  cost  outside,  but 
the  simple  mining  charges,  or  inside  work. 

The  quantity  of  coal  mined  in  East  Somerset  during  1855  was  about 
400,000  tons,  or  150  tons  to  the  hand  for  under-ground  work.  In  the 
Newcastle  district  the  amount  of  coal  mined  per  head  in  1854  was  about 
494  tons  for  under-ground  work. 

The  amount  of  coal  actually  realized  from  an  area  containing  by  calcu- 
lation 122,082  tons,  was  108,703  tons,  leaving  only  13,379  tons  in  the 
mine  as  waste  or  fine  coal,  dirt,  and  pillars, — or  only  10  j)er  oent.  of  the 
whole, 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  DELIVERING  COAL  ON  BOARD  IN  THE  NEWCASTLE 

COAL-FIELD.* 

^  Common  CoaL 

■.        d. 

Bent  or  royalty 0  6 

Delivering  in  cars 4  4 

Freight 1  6 

Interest 1  6 

5        6 

Extra  household  coak,  Ao.  are  estimated  to  cost  more  than  this  amount. 
This  is  calculated  over  a  period  of  20  years,  and  includes  profits.  From 
the  same  author  we  find  the  value  of  coal  at  the  pits  during  1845  to  be,  in 
the  Northern  coal-field,  6«.  6d  per  ton ;  in  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Stafibrdshire,  5«.  8d.  per  ton;  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  &c., 
^.  8d )  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  69. 8d.    These  edtimates  are  the 

"I  ■  ■  ■  11 Ill  I       »       I  ■■   I     ■■         ■■  .  mt ■        ■    ■      ^w,.— ^^^— ^ 

*  T.  T.  HaU,  Vol.  II.,  North  of  England  InatUute  of  Mining  E^ginoen. 
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valuation  of  the  aven^  prodaction,  but  the  above  estimate  of  the  cost  on 
board  is  only  on  common  bituminous  coal.  E^ra  household  coal^  and 
superior  steam  or  gas  coals,  are  estimated  to  cost  one-third  more. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  Great  Northern  coal-field,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  coal-trade  to  1861,  is  about  1,051,812,483  tons ;  and  the 
amount  still  calculated  as  available  in  the  workable  or  larger  seams, 
5,575,432,173  tons.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  large  area  of  the  coal-field 
where  certain  workable  seams  have  not  proved  remunerative  under  present 
circumstances,  being  thin  and  in  some  places  fitulty ;  nor  does  it  include 
the  25  feet  of  coal  in  veins  below  30  inches  in  thickness,  or  the  vast  area 
ander  the  sea,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  lower  coal  series,  which  may  or 
may  not  underlie  the  entire  coal-field# 

At  20,000,000  tons  annual  production,  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  is 
estimated  to  last  256  years,  without  reference  to  donbtful  or  undeveloped 
portions.  If  we  add  the  contingencies  on  which  the  British  manu&cturers 
may  fiill  bock,  we  do  not  see  any  particular  need  for  alarm  on  the  score  of 
exhaustion  for  the  next  500  years  at  least. 

The  coal-trade  of  this  field  is  how  in  excess  of  20,000,000  tons ;  but  the 
general  opinion  is  that  the  trade  will  not  increase  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
sinoe  over  two-thirds  of  the  field  is  owned  or  controlled  by  a  few  large 
oompsnies  or  wealthy  proprietors,  who  are  now  working  with  more  regard 
than  formerly  to  the  economy  of  future  production. 

In  order  to  control  the  trade  and  keep  out  small  operators,  a  large 
"dead  rervP'  is  paid  by  some  of  the  companies.  Those  companies  have 
leases  on  productive  coal  lands  running  from  20  to  50  years,  on  which 
they  pay  a  certain  annual  royalty  as  '^  dead-rent''  in  lieu  of  the  coal  which 
might  be  extracted,  bat  which  is  not  yet  wanted.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  $2,000,000  have  already  been  paid  in  dead-rents  on  these  leases. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  great  companies,  collieries,  and  individual 
owners  as  they  existed  in  1855,  from  a  paper  by  T.  Y.  Hall,  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  North  of  England  Inst  of  Mining  Engineers. 

The  number  of  collieries  is  136,  with  200  working  pits,  and  the  num- 
ber of  firms  and  individual  owners  less  than  80. 

NAMES  OF  PBOPRIETOES.  COLLIERIES. 

1.  Laj>t  F.  a.  Yani,      *  I  Seaham,Rainton,Pittington,Pen8her, 


Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
2.  Eabl  ot  Dttbhah. 


Old  Dorham,  Lady  Seaham,  Antrim   7 

Honghton-le-Springf  Littletown,  New- 
bottle,  Sherbarn,  Sherburn  House, 
Shadforth,  Lady  Durham 7 
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3.  Hetton  Coal  Company. 

Messrs.  Cochran,  N.  Wood,  Philip- 
son,  Burrell,  Dann,  Ex.  of  Armo- 
rer, Duncan,  Smart,  and  others. 

4.  North  Hstton  Compant. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Philipson,  Borrell, 
and  others. 

5.  Haswsll  and  Shottxn  Company. 

Messrs.  Clark,  Taylor,  Plomer, 
Maude,  Laws,  and  Bell. 

6.  South  Hbtton  Cobipany. 

Messrs.  Forster,  Walker,  Burrell, 
Green,  P.  Forster,  I.  Forster,  Per- 
cival  Forster,  and  John  Forster. 

7.  Thornley  Company. 

Messrs.  T.  Wood,  Oully,  Chayton, 
and  Burrell. 

8.  Messrs.  J.  Bowes,  Hutt,  N.  Wood, 

and  C.  M.  Palmer. 


9.  Nicholas  Wood,  Esq. 


10.  Messrs.  W.  Blackett,  N.  Wood,  An- 

derson, and  Philipson. 

11.  Townley  Stella  Company,  ex.  for  the 

late  J.  Buddie,  T.  Y.  HaU,  C.  & 
A.  Potter,  and  M.  F.  Dunn. 

Messrs.  Bell  and  partners,  as  follows : 

12.  Davidson,  Stobart,  Crawford  &  Co. 


13.  Joseph   Pease,  I.  W.   Pease,  and 
Joseph  Peafla&  Company. 


Hetton,    Elemore^    Eppleton 
Houghton-le-Spring 


near 


Kepler   Grange,    Moorsley,    Seaton, 
Hetton,  North  Hazard  Pit,  Orange- 
.    low,  Dunwell 6 

Haswell  Pits,  Shotton  Grange,  Ry- 
hope  New  Pits. 


Hetton  South  Pits,  South  Hetton  Mur- 
ton  Pits,  South  Hetton  Kelloe  Pits, 
Tremdon  Grange 3 


Ludworth,  Thornley,  and  Trimden....  3 


Marley  Hill,  Dipton,  Pontop,  Green- 
crofl,  Andrew's  House,  Norwood, 
Kibblesworth,  Springwell,  Crook- 
bank,  Killmgworth,  Seaton  Burn, 
Bumopfield,  Shipcote,  Delight  Pits, 
Peareth  Old  Pit. 

Tees,  Wallsend,  Blackboy,  Coundon, 
Westerton,  and  Leasingthrone. 

Harton,  St.  Hilda,  and  Jarrow 3 


Townley,  Stella,  and  Ryton 3 


Lambton,  Lumley,  Houghhall,  Bel- 
mont, Harraton,  Southmoor,  Shield- 
row,  Haughhail,  Shincliffe,  Wash- 
ington, and  Monk-Wearmouth. 

Adalaide,  Bowden  Close,  Elden,  Head- 
ley  Hope,  Jobshill,  East  Boddy- 
moor,  St.  Ellens,  and  Woodhouse 
Close. 
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14.  Robinson  &  Jackson. 


15.  Edward  Richardson  &  Co. 


16.  James  Joioey. 


17.  Hessn.  Carr  &  partners. 


18.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb^  Potter  &  Co. 

19.  Messrs.  J.  Lamb,  W.  W.  Bordon, 

Barnes,  exeontor  of  Thos.  Straker. 


20.  Messrs.  Davidson,  Easton,  W.  An- 
derson, Stodart,  Bates  &  Hender- 


Hartlepool  West  Dock  Pits,  Thenwick, 
Byersgreen,  Growtees,  Gozhoe,  West 
and  Clarence  Hetton,  Enghall,  New- 
field,  and  Little  Chilton. 

Spittletongs,  Medomsley,  Eden,  Der- 
went,  Cresswell,  Acorn  Close,  Castle- 
pit,  Langley,  and  Medomsley  Old. 

Stanley  East^  Twisell,  Tanfield  East, 
Tanfield  Lea,  Beamish,  Tanfield  Moor, 
and  Tanfield  Moor  South. 

Bnrraton,  Cowpen,  Hartley,  Seghill,  and 
Felling. 

Cramlington. 

Seaton  Delayal. 


Bedlington. 


The  foregoing  proprietors  occupy  the  largest  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
and  represent  two-thirds  of  the  capital  employed.  The  following  firms 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  each,  and  are  considered  small  proprietors. 


NAMES  OF  PBOPRIETOBS. 

1.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Plummer  &  Co. 

2.  Messrs.  Taylor,  Lamb  &  Waldie. 

3.  «       Lamb,  Potter.  &  Co.,  Trus- 
tees. 

4.  Messrs.  Lash  k  Co. 

5.  "      Fletcher  &  Sowerby. 
Bell  &  Hunter. 
W.  Hunter  &  Co. 
Hunt  &  Co. 
W.  C.  Cnrteis  &  Co. 
Consett  Iron  Co. 


6. 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


u 


u 


it 


it 


it 


11.  ^      Elliott  ft  Ashton. 

12.  «       Cook  ft  Co. 

13.  <<      Headleys. 

U.  Ezecutors  of  Messrs.  Brandling. 


NAMES  OF  COLLIERIES. 

Holywell  Old,  Holywell  New,  East,  and 

Earsdon. 
Backworth  and  West  Cramlington. 
Wallbottle. 

Tyne  Main  and  Friar's  Gk)Ose. 

Erby  and  Bumhope  Flat. 

Framwellgate,  near  Durham. 

Benton,  near  Newcastle. 

Ouston  and  Urpeth. 

Pelton,  near  Chester-le-Street 

Conside  Pits,  Crook  Hall,  and  Black 

Hall  Pits. 
Ozclose,  Usworth,  and  Nettlesworth. 
Castle  Eden  Pit. 
Cragside  and  Homeside. 
Oosforth. 
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15.  Messrs.  Bell  k  Brandling. 

16.  «      Tyzack. 

17.  <^      Dalton.  Johnson  &  Go. 

18.  "     Easton,  Anderson  ft  Go. 

19.  «     J.  B.  PeafBon  &  Go. 

20.  Mr.  Ralph  Dixon. 

21.  Messrs.  Gookson  A  Go. 

22.  Mr.  Skinner. 

23.  Burkinshaw's  Trustees. 

24.  Messrs.  Longridge. 

25.  <<       Burden  &  Barkns. 

26.  W.  W.  Burdon. 

27.  Messrs.  0.  Atwood  &  Go. 
281^  J.  B.  Blackett,  M.P. 

29.  Messrs.  Thos.  Sowerby  &  Go. 

30.  ''      Surtees  &  Go. 

31.  Mr.  Kirsop. 

32.  «    John  M,  Ogden. 

33.  Lord  Howden  &  Go. 

34.  Messrs.  N.  G.  &  F.  D.  Lambert 

35.  <'       J.  &  I.  Harrison  ft  Go. 

36.  "       D.  Burn,  Hawthorn  ft  Go. 

37.  "       Straker  ft  Love. 


38. 


(C 


Bolckow  ft  Vaughan. 


39.  <<      Stobart  ft  Backhouse. 

40.  Marquis  of  Bute's  Executors. 

41.  Messrs.  Harrison,  Carle,  Lange  ft  Go. 

42.  ''      Garr  Bros. 

43.  Joseph  Gowan. 

44.  Or.  H.  Bamsay. 

45.  Armstrong. 

46.  W.  H.  Bell. 

47.  Muschamp. 

48.  Pratman's  Trustees* 

49.  Messrs.  Bell  ft  Johnson. 

50.  *^      Losh,  Johnson  ft  Go. 

51.  «      Goooh  ft  Go, 


Goxlodge 

Edmonsley. 

Heaton. 

Hepburn  and  Oakwellgate. 

Heworth. 

Kepier. 

Mickley. 

Marshall  Green. 

Netherton. 

Barrington. 

Allerdean. 

Team. 

Black  Pierce,  Thondej,  and  Towlaw. 

Wylam. 

Waldridge. 

Whitworth. 

Wittonpark. 

Whitwell. 

Wingate  Grange. 

Walker  and  Bebsido. 

EadcHffe. 

Stanley  West. 

Bitchbum,  Brancepeth,  and  Willing- 
ton. 

Auckland  West,  Etherley  New,  Wood- 
field  and  Whitlee. 

Etherley  Old  and  BiCdbbum  North. 

Ghopwell. 

Ashington. 

Bell's  Glose. 

Bladen  Bum. 

Bladen  Main. 

Evenwood. 

Sacriston. 

New  Bitchbum. 

Butterknowle. 

Willington. 

Tyne  Main. 

Lints. 


We  have  named  the  foregoing  parties  and  collieries  as  an  interesting 
record  to  many  of  our  old  English  miners^  perhaps,  more  than  to  our 
readers  generally.  This  list  is  for  1853-54.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
^  find  one  of  later  date.  Some  of  the  collieries  are  not  named,  but  tho 
number  is  set  down.  In  1855,  Mr.  Hunt,  the  statician,  gives  273  ooliieriw^, 
but  evidently  means  pits,  and  includes  the  small  land-sale  pits. 
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There  la  not  an  entire  agreement  in  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
the  resident  engineers.  From  the  best  authorities  generally,  averaging 
the  several  estimates,  we  find  the  following  results.  In  the  Great  Noftbeni 
coal-field,  about  28,000  men  and  boys  under-ground  produced  15,000,000 
tons  in  1854,  or  an  average  of  about  500  tons  per  head.  In  Scotland, 
22,000  men  and  boys  under-ground  produced  7,250,000,  or  about  311  tons 
per  head.  In  North  Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire,  32,000  men  and 
boys  under-ground  produced  about  10,000,000  tons,  or  about  320  tons  per 
head.  In  Belgium,  36,000  men,  women,  and  boys  produced  about  6,000,000 
tons,  or  about  166  tons  per  head.* 

The  coal  production  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  the  Crreat 
Northern  coal-field,  during  1861,  was  21,777,670  tons  fix}m  271  collieries; 
and  the  production  of  Great  Britain  during  the  same  year  was  83,635,214 
tons. 

BOCTH  WALES  ANTHBACITE  COAL. 

We  have,  perhaps,  devoted  more  space  to  the  Newcastle  ooals  than 
would  be  prudent  if  we  proposed  a  general  description  of  the  English 
coal-fields  in  detail;  but  such  a  course  would  be  neither  appropriate  nor 


la  fignre  19  wa  havs  giien  tbe  ooll  metaurea  in  solid  blaok,  ainofl  it  ia  impouible,  wilh 
OUT  preacDt  infonnaUaii,  to  idenlif^  tha  aeuni,  or  loeoM  Uiem  eren  ftppTDumfttelf ,  in  ao 


desirable  in  a  work  esaentialty  American  and  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
our  mineral  resources. 

We  have  dwelt  at  more  length  on  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  than  we 
shall  on  any  other  British  or  foreign  coal-field,  because  it  has  an  historical 
interest  and  stands  first  in  the  annals  of  the  ooal-trade,  as  it  is  first  in  pro- 
duction, importance,  and  development.    We  shall  now  glance  briefly  at 

*  Wa  may  hare  made  a  few  errors  in  our  deMription  of  tha  caala  and  ooal-BeMi  of  Eng- 
lud,  aioee  it  u  difficult  to  ehooae  between  conBicting  itatanieDta,  and  our  diatanoa  bom 
Ike  aeene  prerenta  na  from  detaeting  them.  We  eoosole  onracWe*,  howerer,  with  tha 
raltotion  that  Engliah  writers  on  Amerioan  anhjeota,  and  partianlarlj  on  American  coal- 
Iddt,  ean  claim  no  cxeaptiga  on  thla  More.   We  can  enlj  hope  our  errors  are  Iwi  numeraua. 
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some  of  the  peculiar  English  coal-formations,  which  may  possesB  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  the  general  reader,  and  simply  refer  to  othei^, 
before  dismissing  the  sabject  for  the  present.  Under  the  heads  of  ventila- 
tion and  economic  mining,  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  cite  the  examples 
of  British  mines  and  miners* 

The  South  Wales  coal-field  lies  on  the  northwest  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
extending  from  St.  Bride's  Bay  in  the  east  to  Pontypool  in  the  west,  a 
distance  of  90  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  60  miles.  Its  mean 
breadth  is  less  than  20  miles;  presenting  a  productive  coal  area  of  from 
1000  to  1500  square  miles.  It  is  divided  longitudinally  by  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  strike,  and  divided  also  into  numerous  intermediate  basins, 
while  the  measures  undulate  both  from  east  to  west,  and  frrom  north  to  south, 
though  the  representations  of  the  field,  across  the  axis  from  north  to  sooth, 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  two  immense  basins,  as  portrayed  by  onr 
transverse  section  above. 

The  deepest  patt  of  the  field  is  supposed  to  be  8000  feet;  that  is,  through 
the  coal  measures  to  the  conglomerate.  The  depth  of  this  field  has  been 
stated  as  12,000  feet;  but  this  statement  includes  some  of  the  rocks  below 
the  coal,  such  as  the  millstone  grit  and  the  Carboniferous  limestone.  Most 
of  the  mining  has  been  done  by. drifts,  to  the  present  date,  and  but  few 
shafts  have  been  sunk  to  any  great  deptli. 

Twenty-three  workable  seams  exist  in  the  principal  basins,  averaging 
altogether  92  feet  of  coal:  of  these,  12  arc  firom  3  to  9  feet  in  thickness, 
and  11  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  smaller 
seams  fix)m  6  inches  to  18  inches  thick. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  field  the  coal  is  anthracite  in  character,  and 
resembles  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania,  though  generally  containing 
more  hydrogen  or  volatile  matter ;  on  the  cast,  or  northeast,  the  coal  is 
semi-bituminous,  and  is  used  extensively,  both  raw  and  coked,  in  the 
blast-furnaces  of  the  region. 

On  the  south  side  the  coal  is  of  a  bituminous  character.  The  change 
from  anthracite  to  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous  is  gradual,  and  much 
the  same  in  its  metamorphic  phases  as  we  find  existing  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  a  pure  anthracite  it  is  used  raw,  but  with  hot  blast  in 
the  ftirnaoe;  but  as  a  semi-anthracite  it  can  be  used  raw  with  cold  blast: 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  best  pig-iron  made  with  mineral  fuel  in  Wales  is 
produced  with  raw  anthracite  and  cold  blast.  As  a  semi-bitnminoos  coal, 
it  is  coked  generally  before  use  in  the  furnace,  but  even  this  ooal  is 
firequently  mixed,  both  raw  and  "coked  anthracite''  being  used  in  the 
furnace  together. 

There  are  16  thin  seams  of  iron-stone  interstratified  with  the  coal; 
the  general  yield  of  this  ore  is  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  metal  in  the 
iumaoe;  but  being  carefully  calcined,  and  both  coal  and  ore  being  pro- 
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daced  on  the  spot,  at  low  prioes^^iron  can  be  manafactured  as  cheap  at  the- 
Great  Dowlias,  or  Merthyr  Works,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  iron-masters  of  Wales  discover,  however,  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  richer  ores,  even  at  a  much  higher  cost,  not  only  improves  the  make, 
but  reduces  the  general  cost 

The  coal  production  of  South  Wales  in  1864  was  8,650,270  tons :  of 
this  amount,  only  1,000,000  tons  were  anthracite, — ^the  total  being  the 
products  of  245  collieries. 

The  analysis  of  South  Wales  coal  shows  a  larger  amount  of  bitumen 
than  coals  of  the  same  name  in  Pennsylvania. 


BitaminouB  (average)  Wales 

Semi-bituminous  ''    

tt  it  ti    ^^^^ 

Anthracite  '^    

U  it 

It  ti 

Anthracite  of  Pennsylvania,  White  Ash* 
«  «  "  Red  Ash. . 


Carbon. 

Volatile 
matter. 

75.00 

22.50 

79.00 

14.00 

82.00 

14.50 

89.85 

8.65 

91.50 

7.50 

94.05 

3.38 

95.00 

2.50 

90.00 

7.00 

Atfiea. 

2.50 
7.00 
3.50 
1.50 
1.50 
2.57 
2.50 
8.00 


We  do  not  consider,  however,  that  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
BQch  analytical  tables  as  we  possess;  they  are  generally  compiled  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  are,  therefore,  not  entitled  to  credence.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  chemists  always  produce  a  closer  analysis  than  ours  have 
done,  as  a  rule«  The  coals  tested  by  Clemson,  Johnson,  Jackson,  and  other 
American  chemists,  always  produce,  as  a  result,  from  2  to  10  per  cent, 
more  residue  than  the  same  coals  when  analyzed  by  Mushet  or  Berthier. 
There  is,  also,  much  difference  in  liie  results  obtained  by  individuals. 
The  same  samples  of  coal,  analyzed  by  three  or  four  different  persons, 
would  show  widely  different  results.  Therefore,  unless  we  have  a  series 
of  analytical  tests  by  one  competent  person,  but  little  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  our  tables  of  the  constituents  of  coal  for  practical  purposes. 


NORTH  STAFFORDSHIRE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  a  comparatively  small  midland  coal-field,  containing  from 
40,000  to  50,000  acres  of  coal  area,  and  is  distinguished  from  other  basins 
in  the  district  as  "  the  Potteries.'' 

We  notice  it  particularly  on  account  of  its  supply  of  iron  ores  and  fire- 
clays in  connection  with  the  coal-seams. 

The  basin  is  2925  feet  deep  on  the  west  side,  and  5500  feet  on  the  east 
side;  it  is  covered  by  the  hew  red  sandstone  in  its  central  portions,  which, 
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hovever,  has  Dot  been  developed,  and  th^  area  not  included  in  the  above 
estimate.  The  aggregate  or  maximam  thickness  of  the  coal  ia  168  feet, 
and  its  average  thickneee,  if  distriboted  over  the  entire  area,  32  feet.  The 
maximum  thicknesB  of  iron-etone  is  23}  feet,  and  a^regate  6  feet. 

The  coal  b  distributed  in  46  seams  &om  2  to  10  feet  thick,  and  8  seams 
from  6  inches  to  18  inches  thick. 

Fio.  20.  Bumwood  Seam. 

FMt.  tDobM. 

CarbonaoeoOB  and  argilUceooa,  nodnlar 

.  iroD-Btooe 4  0 

I  *  Coal,  good. 3  0 

iBand 0  9 

8  Coarse  ooal _2  3 

10  0 

Bauej/  Mine. 

FmL         tnaliei. 

CarbooBceons  ore 4  0 

Coaiseooa) 3  0 

Q                                     Fire-olaj,  intdefiniu. 0  0 

J                                                                                                           7  "O 


I 


4  There  are  several  seams  bearing  iron-stone  as 

_  the  roof,  besides  those  illustrated  above,  thongh 

generally  smaller.     It  vill   be  noticed,  by  those 
vho  are  &miliar  with  such  matters,  that  this  com- 
binatioa  of  coal  and  iron  is  eminently  available  for 
mining  operations;  and  the  consequent  result  is 
here  practically  manifest  in  the  numerous  successful  fiimacea  which  are  in 
blast.     The  amount  of   iron-atone   available   in   this    district   alone   is 
enormous, — enough  to  supply  the  vast  demand  of  the  British  maou&c- 
turera  for  60  years. 
The  ore  is  peculiarly  rich,  producing  double  the  yield  of  the  Welsh  ores. 
The  aven^  yield  of  metal  in  the  iumace  is  over  60  per  cent.,  while 
the  best  calcined  carbonaoeous  will  yield  from  60  to  70;  it  is  much  used 
by  puddlers  to  line  their  furnaces,  and  is  there  known  aa  "puddle-mine." 
There  is  also  a  Bmall  scam  of  calcareous  ore  in  the  Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  ia  used  in  the  furnace  as  a  flux. 

In  1863-^  there  were  20  furnaces  in  blast  and  5  in  course  of  erection, 
&c.  The  production  was  100,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum.  The  coali^ 
on  the  east  side  of  the  basin  are  used  raw  in  the  furnaces,  being  free-bnni' 
ing  and  not  liable  to  cake,  while  the  ooals  of  the  west  side  are  coked  before 
used.  The  amount  of  coal  consumed  to  the  ton  of  pig-iron  produced  is  3 
tons  14cwt. 
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The  primitive  mode  of  mining  was  pursned  to  a  lute  period,  oompara- 
tavely,  in  this  district :  the  '^  post  and  stall/'  or  '^  punch  and  thirl/'  was  a 
&vorite  system  with  the  old  miners;  but  the  cost  of  mining  and  the  loss  of 
coal  in  pillars  forced  improvements  on  them.  By  the  old  mode  of  mining, 
with  ooaves,  water-buckets,  &c.,  the  cost  of  delivering  coal  on  the  bank 
was  about  Is.  6dL  per  ton.  Bj  the  recently  adopted  improvements  and  the 
general  introduction  of  the  '^  long  wall"  system  of  mining,  the  cost  haa 
been  reduced  to  3«.  4d  on  the  bank. 

North  Staffordshire  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the  earthenware  manu- 
fiicturers,  owing  to  the  presence  of  immense  beds  of  fire  and  potter's  day. 
Some  of  these  beds  are  46  feet  tiiick,  and  of  a  fine-grained  or  impalpable 
texture.  60,000  tons  of  fire-clay  are  used  annually  for  the  '^  saggers"  in 
which  the  ware  is  baked,  and  800,000  tons  of  coal  consumed  in  tiie  oper^ 
tions  at  the  potteries.  The  value  of  the  goods  produced  is  nearly 
^,000,000  annually. 

About  2,000,000  tons  of  coal  is  mined  per  annum  in  this  district,  mostiy 
for  home  consumption,  and  600,000  tons  of  iron-stone,  of  which  abont 
one-fourth  is  shipped  to  manufacturers  outside  of  the  district 

OTHEB  FOREIGN  COAL-FIELDS. 

We  would  like  to  extend  this  chapter  with  a  notice  of  the  large  seams 
of  South  Staffordshire ;  but  the  space  already  devoted  to  the  British  coal- 
fields admonishes  us  that  we  must  come  to  a  dose.  The  table  given  in  the 
oommencement  of  this  chapter  gives  the  area  of  coal  formation,  amount  of 
ooal  in  eadi  field,  number  of  seams,  and  maximum  thickness  of  the  largest 
seams ;  while  in  a  previous  chapter  we  g^ve  the  total  production  of  the 
British  coal-fields  and  the  production  of  each  field  and  district.  A  more 
lengthy  and  impartial  description  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  work  de- 
voted to  American  resources;  and  we  here  wish  to  be  absolved  from  any  . 
charge  of  impartiality  in  the  selections  we  have  made,  or  the  disappointment 
they  may  cause  to  a  few  of  our  readers  who  feel  more  interest  in  the  great 
and  valuable  coal-fields  of  Scotland  or  the  undeveloped  coal-beds  of  Ire* 
land,  than  in  the  productions  of  Newcastie  or  Wales. 

COALS  AND  COAL-FIELDS  OF  FRANCE. 

There  are  62  coal-fields  in  France,  but  some  of  them  are  extremely 
limited  and  uni»Y)ductive.  The  area  of  her  productive  coal-fields  is 
920  square  miles,  existing  in  46  departments,  and  producing,  in  1862, 
4,934,196  tons  of  coal  fi*om  about  600  collieries.  The  largest  basins  are 
those  of  the  Loire,  which  produced  1,639,183  tons  of  the  above  amount, 
and  the  Nord,  or  Valenciennes, — a  continuation  af  the  Belgian  coal-field, 
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-Hfriiieh  prodooed  1,072,845  tons.    The  aiea  of  the  fint  is  about  60,000 
acRi,  and  of  the  second  aboat  250,000  acres. 

There  are  134  workable  coal-seams  in  the  Valenciennes  coal-field,  or  the 
department  of  NonL  But  few  of  them  are  one  mfetre,  or  3  &et  3}  inches, 
in  thickness ;  most  of  the  seams  are  2  feet  or  leas  in  diameter.  In  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  the  seams  vary  in  number  and  dimenfiions.  In  the  dis- 
triet  of  the  Rive-d^-Gier  are  but  three  workable  beds,  with  a  total  thick- 
ness of  32  feet;  but  in  Saint-Etienne  district  there  are  14  seams,  with  a 
total  thickness  of  114  feet;  the  seams,  however,  are  subject  to  greater 
variation ;  they  change  suddenly  and  frequently  from  6  or  10  feet  to  60  or 
90  feet,  and  vice  vergd*  In  other  districts  seams  of  a  remarkably 
thin  character  are  worked.  In  the  dqwrtment  of  the  Nord  the  12  beds 
of  Aniche  are  only  22  feet  thick;  and  at  Denin  4  seams  have  only  7^  feet 
of  coal  in  the  aggr^ate.  But  in  the  basins  of  Creuae  and  Blansy,  de- 
partment of  Saone  et  Loire,  the  thiVlrnffgH  of  the  seams  or  beds  is  often 
enormous,  and  fiur  greater  than  the  expansions  of  our  Mammoth,  but  more 
limited  in  extent  of  area.  One  of  those  large  seams  has  a  mean  thick- 
ness of  40  feet,  a  maximum  thickness  of  from  180  to  230  feet,  and  a 
prolongation  on  the  surface  of  about  2000  feet.  This  great  bed  at  Mont- 
chanin,  where  it  dips  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  or  over,  is  230  feet  thick 
at  its  outcrop.    The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  450  feet. 

Coal  seems  to  have  been  mined  and  used  in  France  as  early  as  1321, 
and  was  imported  fit>m  England  in  1520;  but  not  until  1787  was  any  large 
amount  of  coal  used  in  that  country.  The  home  production  of  that  year 
was  215,000  tons,  and  importation  214,378  tons,  of  which  154,378  was 
from  England.    For  the  yearly  increase,  see  the  accompanying  table. 

In  1852  there  were  10,192  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  of  the 
Nord, — 1612  above  ground  and  8580  below;  they  produced  1,072,845  tons 
of  coal,  or  105  tons  to  the  hand,  and  their  average  annual  wages  amounted 
to  X21  9«.  per  head,  or  about  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  each  man  and 
boy.  During  the  same  year  the  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  was  6724,  and  the  amount  of  coal  produced  1,639,183 
tons,  or  244  tons  per  head ;  the  average  wages  per  head  being  ^29,  or  less 
than  140  dollars  a  year. 

The  seams  of  the  Nord  are  thin,  as  we  have  described,  while  those  of  the 
Noire  are  thick,  which  accounts  for  the  great  difi^rence  in  production  per 
head.  The  whole  production  of  France,  however,  may  be  estimated  between 
those  extremes,  though  generally  the  production  per  head  is  nearer  the 
lower  than  the  higher  figures,  but  the  wages  in  some  cases  are  from  16  to 
20  English  pounds  sterling  per  annum. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  IMPORTATION  OF  COALS  IN  FRANCE. 


« 

TfnwnM 

fORBOS  iKPOUATIOff. 

t 

Total  Homo  and 

TMr. 

TrodacOou. 

BdgtniiL 

PrassU 
and  Bavftria. 

fe| 

Foreign  Supply. 

1787 

215,000 

50,000 

154,378 

10,000 

429,378 

1788 

225,000 

51,615 

164,773 

12,000 

468,888 

1789 

240,000 

50,000 

180,000 

10,000 

480,000 

1802 

844,180 

85,000 

10,000 

18,000 

967,180 

1811 

773,694 

95,000 

French  War. 

25.000 

893,694 

1812 

835,528 

98,000 

26,000 

959,623 

1813 

771.779 
788,371 

90,500 

27,000 

886,779 

1814 

126,058 

"lV,892 

28,000 

952,816 

1815 

881,687 

198,462 

'  22.482 

28,500 

1,130,981 

1816 

941.638 

272,014- 

19,050 

29,600 

1,262,202 

1817 

1,003,380 

102.742 

15,775 

60,834 

1,262,231 

1818 

897,904 

208,022 

28,809 

49,618 

'506 

1,179,765 

1819 

964,009 

170,045 

23,991 

42,869 

871 

1,200,775 

1820 

1,093,657 

227,212 

25,119 

27,814 

773 

1,374,676 

1821 

1,134,711 

251,801 

81,105 

88,624 

168 

1,466,804 

1822 

1.193.578 

267,777 

81,105 

89,179 

6 

1,681,647 

1823 

1,195,227 

264,878 

23,232 

88,704 

106 

1,622,563 

1824 

1,325,699 

394,431 

26,452 

42,288 

60 

1,787,878 

1826 

1,491,581 

439,248 

26,684 

42,893 

292 

2,000,199 

1826 

1,541,000 

410,611 

86,942 

67,454 

172 

2,046,179 

1827 

1,691,075 

423,224 

47,780 

70,826 

184 

2,233,091 

1828 

1,774,073 

470,869 

86,836 

77,223 

119 

2,858,121 

1829 

1,741,570 

435,947 

42,848 

76,612 

21 

2,296,956 

1830 

1,862,665 

510,806 

51,128 

75,841 

18 

2,499,968 

1831 

1.760,385 

443,649 

86,911 

68,924 

23 

2,308,792 

1832 

1,962,856 

489,480 

87,630 

52,619 

160 

2,542,644 

1833 

2,057.631 

580,171 

42,640 

79,186 

250 

2,759,980 

1B34 

2,489,840 

629,176 

48,943 

78,089 

850 

8,237,928 

1«36 

2,566,416 

615,157 

98,169 

89,788 

24 

8,309,491 

1836 

2,841,946 

715,871 

169,109 

118,836 

21 

8,841,897 

18S7 

2.980,735 

788,413 

222,005 

132,673 

184 

4,124,188 

1838 

8,113,252 

796,467 

804,684 

125,187 

312 

4,840,282 

1839 

2,994.861 

740,810 

810,627 

156,913 

760 

4,203,604 

1810 

8,003,382 

848,600 

880,778 

160,779 

498 

4,294,042 

1811 

8,410,199 

990.226 

429,949 

196,502 

606 

6,029,358 

1812 

8,592,084 

977,934 

490,788 

190,695 

482 

6,261,222 

1843 

8,692,539 

991,860 

466,662 

218,014 

815 

6,866,226 

1844 

8,782,739 

1,115,794 

427,698 

299,036 

2,160 

6,628,622 

1845 

4,202,091 

1,396,166 

660,748 

240,498 

8,860 

6,406,282 

1846 

4,469,842 

1.350,206 

611,801 

228,405 

4,684 

6,663,264 

1847 

5,153,204 

1,686,990 

686,520 

272,330 

4,009 

7,701,924 

1848 

«4,0OO,433 

1,899,880 

614,920 

227,090 

2,880 

6,146,203 

1849 

4,049,220 

1,691,820 

672,140 

228,720 

2,880 

6,443,170 

1850 

4,483,570 

1,958,190 

602,410 

277,280 

1,770 

7,266,880 

1851 

4,485,033 

2,025,990 

602.280 

298,200 

880 

7,411,713     . 

^852 

4,903,925 

2,119,180 

662,890 

824,260 

260 

7,999,886 

i853 

5,928.877 

2,456,959 

708,704 

869,734 

180 

9,469,410 

1854 

6.827,707 

2.856,146 

780,449 

492,989 

136 

10,966,996 

1855 

7,453,048 

8,327,338 

953,990 

670,045 

404 

12,405,262 

1856 

7,740,817 

8,119,630 

1,165,878 

8,781,521 

2,970 

12»810,316 

1864 

10,000,000 

••*■••  •■•••• 

••••••••• ••«•> 

*  EeTolation  of  1848. 
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PBODUCnON  OF  THE  TKESCU  COAL-FIELDS  IS  1852. 
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1,072,845 
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256,467 
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409 

48,877 

48.732 

66,0GG 

87.0(19 

29,7r>6 

15.3:.9 

28,038 

1,245 

457 

7,150 

2,020 

4,820 
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The  entire  prodaction  of  1856  is. 
And  reported     "         «*-  1864  is. 


448 


'  4,984,196 
.  7,740,000 
.  10,000,000 
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PRODUCTION  OP  IRON. 

In  1852  there  were  about  75  blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  France, 
which  produced  522,643  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  a  value  of  about  $27.50  per 
ton.  Of  this  amount,  263,340  tons  were  made  with  wood  and  charcoal,  at 
a  value  of  about  $30  per  ton,  and  259,303  tons  with  coal  and  coke,  at  a 
value  of  about  $25  per  ton.  About  one  ton  of  charcoal  was  consumed  to 
the  ton  of  metal  produced,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

During  the  same  year  301,803  tons  of  malleable  iron  were  produced,  at 
a  value  of  about  $60  per  ton ;  of  this  amount  64,601  tons  were  made  with 
charcoal  and  237,202  with  coal  and  coke.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  ton  of 
iron  produced  was  about  $30  for  charcoal  and  $10  for  coal  and  coke. 
About  two  tons  of  charcoal  were  used  to  produce  each  ton  of  malleable 
iron,  and  about  three  tons  of  coal  or  coke. 

The  data  for  the  following  tables  are  fi*om  a  statistical  paper  bj  T.  T. 
Hall  in  Vol.  lY.  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  Trans- 
actions. 

COAL  AND  coal-mines  OP  BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  coal-field  is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  series  of 
basins,  extending  about  75  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  lying  in  France 
and  Belgium  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  narrower,  and,  consequently, 
longer,  in  the  latter  than  the  former  country. 

The  portion  in  Belgium  is  40  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west,  and  8 
miles  wide  as  a  mean,  with  an  area  of  326  square  miles  of  productive  coal 
measures. 

The  number  of  developed  seams  is  114;  but  most  of  them  are  thin. 
The  average  is  less  than  two  feet,  and  but  few  are  over  three  feet  in  thick- 
neBs.  Seams  from  12  to  18  inches  are  considered  workable ;  but  the  pro- 
duction is  limited,  considering  the  number  of  workpeople  employed,  in 
comparison  with  the  production  of  the  English  mines.  In  1850  there 
were  408  pits  in  operation,  159  idle,  and  25  sinking;  and  the  number^ 
character,  and  wages  of  the  workpeople  were: — 


Men.... 
Boys.... 
Women 
Girls.... 


Below 
Oronnd. 


28,471 
4,464 
2,274 
1,221 


Above 
Ground. 


7,531 

1,075 
1,771 
1,142 


Abore 
Wag^es. 


♦1.74 
.65 
.92 
.56 


Below 
Wages. 


1.72 
.94 

1.30 
.85 


The  total  number  of  workpeople  being  47,449,  of  whom  36,430  were 
employed  below  ground,  and  11,519  above;  the  total  production  of  coal 
during  the  same  year  being  5,820,588  tons,  and  the  average  production  to 

*  1  fWiBO  74  centimes  eqnsl  0.88|  cent0  United  States  Gmrenoj. 
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each  under-grouDd  operative  about  160  tons.  The  exports  to  France  In 
1850  were  1,953,190  tons;  but  in  1866  they  had  increased  to  3,119,630 
tonsy  and  the  annual  home  production  increased  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. It  is  reported  that  the  production  of  Belgium  for  1864  exceeds 
10,000,000  tons. 

The  first  engine  erected  in  Belgium  was  in  the  Li^ge  district,  as  early  as 
1723,  for  pumping  water.  In  1838  the  hoisting-engines  were  145  in  num- 
ber, with  an  aggregate  of  3881  horse-power ;  the  pumping-engines  were 
58  in  number,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  5279  horse-power.  In  1850  they 
had  increased  to  384  hoisting-engines,  with  an  aggr^ate  of  11,548 
horse-power,  and  143  pumping-engines,  with  an  aggregate  of  16,081 
horse-power.  The  mining  records  of  the  kingdom  give  the  following 
depths  of  the  chief  collieries  in  Belgium : — 

47  pits  from  800  to  850  m^tres"^  in  depth. 

26  «      "    350  to  400  " 

27  "      "    400  to  450  " 

3  "      «    450  to  500  « 

4  «      «<    500  to  550  « 

OTHER  EUROPBAN  GOAL-FIELDS. 

There  are  in  Germai\jr  four  prominent  coal  districts  of  the  true  or  Carbo- 
niferous era,  besides  others  in  which  lignite  or  coals  of  a  more  recent 
formation  occur.  The  localities  of  the  true  coals  are  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bhine  in  Westphalia;  on  the  Saar,  a  tributary  of  the  Moselle,  on  the 
borders  of  France ;  in  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

The  Saarbruck  coal-field,  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  is  an  extensive  and  valu- 
able basin,  about  1000  square  miles  in  area,  with  103  beds  or  seams  of  coal 
varying  fix)m  18  inches  to  15  feet  in  thickness.  The  Westphalia  coal 
exists  in  a  comparatively  small  basin,  known  as  the  Ruhrfort  ooal-field. 
Those  two  Prussian  coal-fields  produced  in  1850, 2,750,000  tons ;  of  which 
781,521  tons  were  consumed  in  France,  on  whose  borders  those  basins 
exist. 

In  Austria  several  coal-fields  exist,  but  principally  in  Bohemia,  Sile^ 
and  Hungary.  Of  the  coal-beds  in  Hungary  little  is  known,  and  those 
of  Silesia  are  still  less  developed.  The  quality  is  chiefly  bituminous ;  the 
seams  are  few  in  number,  but  generally  very  thick.  Anthracite  exists  to 
a  limited  extent. 

The  coal-basins  of  Bohemia  are  considered  rich  in  coal,  and  mining  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  chiefly  for  home  consomption.  More 
than  40  seams  of  coal  are  worked;  while  many  more  are  known  to  exist. 
The  workable  seams  are  generally  from  3  to  6  feet  thick. 

^  A  mhtrt  is  8.28  feet,  or  a  Uttle  orer  8  iwi  8  inchei. 


PART  m. 

CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE  AITTHHACITE  GOAL-FIELDS  OF  PENKBYLVAOTA, 

Azithmoite  Cosl-Baaini — GomparAtire  Value — ^Economy  in  Mining — The  Wyoming  or 
NorUiem  Coal-Field — The  Wyoming  Valley — Its  History  in  Miniature — ^Tankees  and 
Pennamites — Massacre  of  Wyoming — General  Topography  of  the  Valley — ^Extent  of  the 
Ck>al-Field — Form  and  Features  of  the  Basin — Seotions  of  the  Intermediate  Basin — ^The 
Laekftwanna  Region — Garbondale  ]>istriot--Scranton  I>i8triot — ^Pittston  Distriot^-Denn* 
datioB — ^Wyoming  Begion-*-Wilkesbarre,  Plymouth,  and  Nanticoke  Districta — ^Baltimore 
Vein*  or  Monmoath — Grand  Tunnel  Vein,  or  Buck  Mountain — Section  at  Nanticoke. 

We  have  now  the  most  interesting  portions  of  onr  work  before  ns^  and 
to  ourselves  and  oar  oonntry  the  most  important.  Perhaps  of  all  mineral 
deposits  the  most  valuable  in  this  of  in  anj  other  country  is  that  whioh  we 
propose  to  describe  in  the  following  pages. 

The  area  and  dimensions  of  the  coal-basms  composing  these  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  comparatively  small,  when  compared  with  some 
of  the  prominent  coal-fields  of  Europe  which  we  have  just  passed  over, 
and  insignificant  when  compared  with  our  own  great  bituminous  deposits 
west  of  the  All^hanies.  But  when  we  consider  the  immense  and  popu- 
lous area  depending  on  those  fields  for  its  supply^  and  their  central  loca- 
tion^ we  are  led  to  reflect  that  present  availability  is  of  &r  more  value  than 
prospective  developments,  and  particularly  when  those  future  resources  are 
only  susceptible  of  development  through  present  means. 

At  this  period  of  our  country^s  history  or  existence,  its  anAracite  coal- 
fields are  invaluable;  and  were  we  forced  to  decide  at  the  present  moment 
on  the  relative  value  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals  within  oat 
territory,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  in  &vor  of  the  470  square  miles  of  the 
one,  against  the  200,000  square  miles  of  the  other ;  not  that  we  would 
undervalue  our  bituminous  coals,  the  immense  and  incalculable  value  of 
which  is  more  a  matter  for  the  future  than  the  present:  yet  it  may  not  be 
a  long  period  before  the  Western  deposits  will  equal  the  production  of  the 
Eastern  basins. 

More  depends  on  the  localities  of  coal-basins  than  on  their  extent.  The 
anthradte  beds  are  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  region,  in  the  vidnify  of 
many  great  and  wealthy  cities,  and  are  surrounded  by  manufacturing 
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• 

establishments,  which  are  rapidlj  growing  and  prospering  on  the  wnltli 
which  is  developed  around  them. 

Twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  derive  their  chief  supplj  of  coal  from 
these  fields,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
exhausted.  But  before  that  time  arrives,  those  12,000,000  of  inhabitants 
will  have  increased  to  over  30,000,000,  and  the  present  production  of  ooal 
will  increase  perhaps  in  a  double  proportion.  The  area  which  the  ooab  of 
Pennsylvania  will  naturally  supply  is  over  300,000  square  miles,  or  more 
than  double  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  which  now  contains  about 
30,000,000  inhabitants  and  produces  nearly  100,000,000  tons  of  ooal. 
The  area  which  must  be  supplied  with  anthracite  coal  is  susceptible  of 
sustaining  a  population  as  dense  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
manufiu^uring  and  commercial  pursuits  will  demand  an  equal  amoont  of 
coal  per  head.  That  this  demand  must  be  chiefly  supplied  from  the  anthra- 
cite regions  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  proximity  and  the  availability  and 
cheapness  of  the  fuel  produced.  That  much  of  the  semi-bituminous  and 
bituminous  coals  will  be  used  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  since  the  antliia- 
cite  has  proved  a  superior  fuel  for  most  purposes,  and  as  it  can  be  mined 
with  equal  fiudlity  or  expense,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  distant  bitumi- 
nous will  be  used  while  the  present  anthracite  lasts. 

At  present,  we  do  not  value  our  anthracite  lands  at  a  fraction  of  their 
real  worth;  but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  be  held  as  a  monopolji 
and  their  fortunate  owners  will  derive  revenues  from  rents  that  might  now 
be  considered  visionary  even  to  name.  Coal  lands  sell  now  in  the  anthra- 
cite r^ions  from  $150  to  $1000  per  acre.  The  same  lands  will  not  be 
bought,  twenty  years  hence,  for  five  hundred  per  cent,  addition.  The  coal 
lands  of  England,  in  the  older  or  more  developed  r^ons,  command  fix)m 
$6000  to  $7000  per  acre,  but  they  seldom  change  hands.  Yet  the  rents 
paid  by  the  miners  or  operators  there,  when  they  lease  fit>m  the  pro- 
prietors, do  not  exceed  12  or  16  cents  per  ton.  There,  35  feet  of  ooal  is 
all  that  is  credited  as  workable  or  available  for  present  use ;  here,  60  feet 
of  coal  is  the  average,  and  from  26  to  60  cents  per  ton  is  demanded. 
There,  760  square  miles  of  area  produce  21,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  much  greater  increase;  here,  470 
square  miles  of  area  produce  10,000,000  tons  annually,  with  a  positive 
certainty  of  a  rapid  and  vast  increase.  It  therefore  takes  bat  little  calcu- 
lation to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  coal  lands  in  the  anthracite  Yegions 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  bituminous  districts  of  the  Great  Northern  coal- 
fields of  England, — ^particularly  when  thia  is  a  monopoly  beyond  com- 
petition  fit>m  other  fields;  while  that  is  in  active  competition  with 
numerous  surrounding  ooal-fidds,  where  coal  equally  good  and  equally 
cheap  is  produced  in  abundance. 

We  have  not  chosen,  perhaps^  the  best  words,  or  the  most  striking 
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examples,  to  demoiiBtrate  the  value  of  our  coal  deposits;  but  that  is  a 
gmall  matter  in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  economy  with  which  we 
should  preserve  and  utilize  the  invaluable  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which 
those  fields  contain. 

We  have  noticed  that  all  our  old  or  primitive  miners  did  their  work  in 
a  primitive  manner;  that  in  all  new  r^ons  where  coal  is  plentiful,  the 
easiest  way  is  always  the  first  way,  though  it  may  be  the  most  expensive 
iu  the  end. 

For  many  years,  in  the  early  development  of  the  English  mines,  the 
waste  or  loss  of  coal  in  refiise,  pillars,  and  'Most  mine,'^  was  equal  to  our 
present  enormous  waste, — say  50  per  cent.  But  improvement,  care,  and 
economy  have  reduced  the  50  per  cent,  to  from  10  to  16  per  cent  in  the 
English  mines. 

Such  a  consummation  is  most  desirable  here,  and,  we  think,  attainable 
nnder  a  proper  system  of  mining, — ^ultimately  attended  with  &r  greater 
economy  than  our  present  system,  though,  perhaps,  more  expensive  to 
establish. 

Our  present  production  of  merchantable  coal  is  over  10,000,000  tons, 
but  the  present  annual  drain  on  our  resources  is  over  16,000,000  tons. 
Our  loss  is  now  6,000,000  tons  annually.  But  we  may  not  look  fiir  in 
advance  to  see  those  figures  doubled;  and  our  dead  loss  will  then  b^in  to 
be  noticed  and  appreciated. 

If  we  estimate  the  dead  loss  at  20  per  cent,  under  such  a  system  as 
might  be  inaugurated,  instead  of  50  per  cent,  as  now  suffered,  the  saving 
to  individuals,  community,  and  country  would  be  great. 

It  would  cause  a  direct  gain  of  6,000,000  tons  per  annum  on  a  pro- 
duction of  20,000,000,  and  might  be  obtained  without  one  cent  of 
additional  cost  per  ton  to  the  miner  or  operator,  except  in  rents  to  the 
landed  proprietors.  This,  we  presume,  they  would  appreciate,  if  our 
miners  should  not;  but  they,  too,  would  find  this  economy  profitable. 
Instead  of  a  '^lift''  lasting  10  years  under  a  waste  of  60  per  cent.,  it 
would  last  13  years  under  a  waste  of  only  20  per  cent.,  and  1,300,000  tons 
of  coal  would  be  obtained  instead  of  1,000,000;  while  the  cost  of  pumping, 
raising,  superintendence,  &c.  would  be  about  the  same. 

In  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  Economy  of  Mining,  all  the 
information  attainable  on  this  subject  will  be  found;  and  we  hope  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  saving  a  larger  percentage  of  our  present 
enormous  waste  than  here  intimated. 

In  describing  the  respective  coal-fields  of  the  anthracite  r^ons,  we 
ihall  follow  the  plan  adopted  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  commence  with 
Wyoming.  Its  early  history,  magnificent  extent,  fiime,  and  natural  beauty, 
tU  conspire  to  give  this  rich  and  lovely  vallqr  pre-eminence  in  an 
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hifitorical  point  of  view;  while  its  coal-trade  and  mineral  resources  place 
it  first  among  the  anthracite  fields. 

We  must  here  object  to  a  misnomer  which  has  lately  been  growing  into 
use  by  writers  and  the  public  generally.  We  notice  the  "  Great  Northern 
or  Wyoming  coal-field"  mentioned  as  the  ^^  Lackawanna  coal-field"  in  two 
late  publications ;  one  being  an  elaborate  paper  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for  1864,  and  the 
other  a  Hand-Book  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Eailroad,  published  in  a 
neat  and  handsome  sfyle  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The  Lackawanna  district 
or  region  is  simply  one  end  or  portion  of  the  field,  as  a  glance  at  any  map 
of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  will  show.  It  is  important  on  account  of  its 
greater  development  and  production,  but  the  larger  portion  of  the  coal  lies 
in  the  Wyoming  Valley  proper. 

It  is  a  singular  distinction  which  names  the  lower  end  of  this  great  coal- 
field, or  valley,  Newport,  and  the  upper  end  Lackawanna,  since  there  is 
no  termination  to  the  great  mountain-ranges  forming  alike  the  valley  and 
the  coal-basin,  from  the  extremity  of  Newport  to  the  end  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna; and  when  we  speak  of  the  valley,  generally,  we  call  it  the 
Wyoming  Valley.  We  therefore  otgect  to  this  misnomer,  which  r^ects  a 
proper  name,  old  and  honored,  for  the  name  of  a  simple  district  which  has 
no  application  to  the  coal-field  generally. 

THE  WTOMINa  VALLEY. 

We  cannot  fairly  introduce  this  interesting  coal-field  to  our  readers 
without  givinc;  a  brief  resume  of  the  eventful  and  romantic  history  of  the 
Wyoming  Valley. 

When  the  white  man  first  visited  this  paradise  of  the  Indian  hunter,  the 
Delawares  held  sway  over  the  region,  though  under  subjection  to  the  more 
powerful  Iroquois.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  petty  wars  which  constantlT 
imbrued  the  hatchet  of  the  aborigines,  and  made  warriors  of  those  children 
of  tlie  forest,  Wyoming  might  have  been  almost  an  Eden  to  the  red  men. 

No  river  evar  abounded  with  finer  fish  than  those  which  stocked  the 
Susquehanna,  and  no  forest  ever  afforded  the  hunter  finer  game  than  the 
mountains  of  Wyoming;  while  the  ''great  plains''  returned  abundant 
harvests  to  the  labor  of  the  squaws. 

But  this  fruitful  and  delightful  vale  was  ever  a  coveted  poesession. 
First  the  wild  Indian  disputed  the  prise  in  a  hundred  battles,  and  sab* 
sequently  the  white  men,  in  spite  of  king  or  council,  struggled  long  and 
deaporatel](  with  each  other  for  this  gem  among  the  mountains  of  the 
«  West" 

The  Nanticokes  have  left  their  &me  engraven  on  the  rocks  of  thdr 
country,  as  imperishable  as  the  land  itself,  and  the  Shawnees  liave  their 
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monnment  in  the  mountain  which  bears  their  name,  while  the  noble  Dela- 
wares — ^the  Leni-Lenape — cleave  their  legends  with  stream  and  vale  and 
hill.  But  still  &rther)  in  the  remote  past,  before  the  existence  of  the  red 
man's  traditional  history,  Wyoming  was  peopled  by  superior  races,  who 
left  behind  them  mounds  and  walls  and  the  relics  of  a  civilization  which 
the  savages  never  possessed.  The  same  race  existed  here  which  have  left 
their  mysterious  story  in  the  unriddled  mounds  of  the  West, — a  people 
more  civilized  and  conversant  with  the  arts  and  mechanical  skill  than  our 
painted  ancestors  of  Britain,  or  many  of  the  semi-civilized  nations  of  to- 
day. 

THE  PENNAMITE  WAR. 

A  word  now  in  relation  to  the  feuds  and  wars  of  the  white  man  for  the 
possession  of  Wyoming.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1620,  James  I.  of 
England  granted  to  the  '^  Plymouth  Company^'  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Padjie  Ocean.  The  charter  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  was 
derived  from  this  Plymouth  Company.  It  covered  off  the  land  west  of 
Connecticut,  one  degree  in  breadth,  from  ^^  sea  to  sea,''  and  consequently 
mdaded  a  large  pwtion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  the  Wyoming 
Valley. 

About  fifty  years  after  this  event,  the  British  crown  granted  to  William 
Penn  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  singularly  enough,  one  degree  of 
latitude  from  the  second  east  to  the  fourth  degree  west  longitude,  or  an 
area  of  one  d^ree  of  latitude  and  six  of  longitude,  lay  within  the  Con- 
necticut or  Plymouth  grant. 

.  Both  parties  subsequently  bought  the  land  from  the  aborigines, — ^Wil- 
liam Penn  from  the  Delawares,  who  were  in  possession  by  sufferance  from 
their  conquerors,  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  "Susquehanna  Company," 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Wyoming  Valley,  from  the  Six 
Nations  themselves.  Penn  afterwards  bought  it  again  from  the  Six 
Nations. 

As  early  as  1750  a  few  daring  adventurers  from  New  England  had  pene- 
trated the  then  western  wilds  as  &r  as  the  mountains  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  lovely  Valley  of  Wyoming,  the  most  beauti- 
ful landscape  the  eye  can  behold. 

When  the  adventurers  returned  to  the  rocky  hills  of  Connecticut,  they 
told  the  most  wonderful  tales  of  a  "  paradise"  which  lay  among  the  Western 
mountains.  Others,  doubting,  went  to  behold  the  scene  for  themselves, 
and  came  back  with  excited  imaginations  and  glowing  descriptions,  which 
more  than  confirmed  the  reports  of  the  first. 

"  The  Susquehanna  Company"  was  then  formed  in  New  England  for 
the  settlement  of  the  land  in  Wyoming ;  the  land  was  bought  from  the 
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Indians,  and  in  1762  about  two  hundred  of  the  componj  removed  to  the 
valley ;  but  late  in  the  same  year  thej  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and 
about  20  of  their  number  massacred;  the  remainder  fled,  naked  and 
hungry,  through  the  inhospitable  mountains  to  their  former  homes. 

A  few  of  the  more  daring  and  hardy  settlers  returned  to  the  valley;  bnt 
not  until  1769  did  any  of  the  company  return.  By  this  time  the  valley 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now 
ensued  a  long  series  of  petty  wars  between  the  '^  Yankees''  and  the  ^*  Penn- 
amites."  Each  laid  daim  to  the  vallqr,  and  both  parties  stru^led  for  its 
possession  with  equal  determination.  From  this  period  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War  this  civil  strife  raged,  with  varied 
success,  but  with  much  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  intrigue.  Three  times 
were  the  Yankees  dispossessed,  and  driven,  destitute,  over  the  mountains, 
back  to  New  England ;  but  as  often  did  they  return  to  repossess  the  fields 
which  they  valued  so  highly,  and  the  vale  which  had  so  many  charms  and 
claims  on  their  affections. 

This  strife  between  the  "  freeholders''  of  Connecticut  and  the  great  Penn- 
sylvania land-monopoly,  which  was  unpopular  even  in  Pennsylvania, 
because  they  tried  to  inaugurate  a  '^  tenantry"  or  feudal  system  similar  to 
the  English,  was  not  a  mere  question  of  titles  or  boundaries,  or  a  simple 
case  of  ejectment  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Wyoming  was  the  battle- 
field where  the  question  was  settled  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
should  hQ  freeholderSf  instead  of  mere  serf  a  or  tenanU;  and  in  this  slrife, 
which  was  fought  between  the  ^^  Yankees,"  as  they  were  called,  and  the 
landed  proprietors,  the  former  had  all  the  symj^thy  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
tenantry,  while  the  latter  became  hated  and  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
tenantry  system,  and  sell  their  lands  to  freeholders  in  fee-simple,  insteaij 
of  pursuing  a  system  of  leasage  or  life-rents. "*" 

The  Revolutionary  War  for  a  time  suspended  hostilities  between  the 
freeholders  and  the  proprietaries;  but  before  it  was  &irly  over  the  proprie- 
taries returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
settlers  were  less  endurable  under  their  remorseless  avarice  than  under  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  the  tories  and  Indians  during  the  dark  hours  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  We  cannot  follow  the  events;  but  at  last  the 
indignation  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  was  aroused  against  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  treatment  of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  who  had  so  manfully 
fought  side  by  side  with  themselves  for  liberty,  while  oppressed  by  a 
monopoly  which  threatened  their  lands  and  homes ;  and  the  result  was  that 
the  legislative  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1784,  '^ordered  that  the 
settlers  be  restored  to  their  possessions." 

*  BeT.  George  Peck's  History  of  Wyoming. 


THE  PEKHAUITB  WiS. 


THE  HA8SACBE  OF  WTOMIKO. 


In  the  year  1778,  when  most  of  the  able-bodial  or  young  men  of  the 
valley  were  with  Washington  in  the  Continental  army,  a  descent  was 
made  by  the  loriea  and   Indians  &om  Sir 
John  Johnson's  department   in   the   north,  '"*■ 

under  Col.  John  or  "  Indian  Butler,"  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  Wyoming. 

The  foroe  consisted  of  about  400  British 
provincials  (mostly  tories)  and  600  Indians. 
They  came  suddenly  into  the  head  of  the 
valley  about  the  30th  of  June,  and  captured 
Fort  Wintermoot  and  Fort  Jenkins  without 
opposition.  But  the  people  of  the  lower  part 
gathered  hastily  into  "  Forty-Fort,"  and  those 
who  were  able  to  bear  arms  immediately  pre- 
pared to  defend  themselves  and  their  &mi- 
lies.  About  three  hundred  men  and  boys 
were  under  arms,  and  divided  into  six  oom- 
panies,  under  the  command  of  CoL  Zebulon 
Butler,  a  brave  Continental  officer.    Instead 

of  awaiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy  behind  ench  defences  as  they  had 
constructed  or  might  construct,  it  was  determined,  against  the  advice  of  Col. 
Z.  Butler,  to  advance  immediately  against  the  foe.  Accordingly  on  the  3d  of 
July  these  300  raw  militia  advanced  ^^nst  1000  welKarmed  soldiers  and 
ezperienoed  warriors  on  the  open  field.  At  first  the  British  line  gave  way 
be£>re  the  firm  and  steady  advance  of  the  yeomen  of  Wyoming;  and  had 
Indian  Butler  had  no  more  than  his  400  tories,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
disastrous  rout  But  the  ludiana  fought  from  stunip  and  tree,  and  flanked 
the  American  left,  so  &r  that  it  became  necessary  to  stop  the  advance,  and 
form  the  &ce  of  the  left  Bank  against  the  flanking  Indians  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  line.  In  attempting  this  manoeuvre,  the  militia  became 
confused,  and  the  red  warriors  rushed  on  them  in  ovefwhetming  numbers, 
and  thus  the  day  was  lost.  About  160  of  the  Connecticut  people  were 
killed  in  battle,  and  about  40  more  were  murdered  after  surrender  or  whilst 
being  pursued.  Indian  Butler  reported  that  he  had  taken  227  scalps  and 
oaly  5  prisoners.  On  the  surrender  of  the  fort  the  following  day,  with  the 
remnant  of  the  patriot  band,  it  was  stipulated  that  "the  citizens  should 
occupy  their  &rm8  peaceably,  and  that  their  lives  and  property  should  be 
preserved."  But  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British  could  not  be  restrained, 
or  Indian  Butler  did  not  try  to  restrain  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
murder  and  robbery  held  high  and  diabolical  sway  while  means  were  left 
to  gratify  savage  propensities. 
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The  inhabitants  fled^  and  the  valley  was  again  deserted  and  silent,— left 
to  the  torch  of  the  red  demons;  and  only  late  in  the  &11  did  the  settlers 
dare  to  return  to  baiy  the  remains  of  their  brave  comrades  who  fell. 

Forty-Fort  was  about  three  miles  from  Kingston^  and  the  battle-ground, 
where  the  monument  now  stands^  near  the  village  of  Troy,  about  five  miles 
from  Kingston. 

Many  of  the  early  newspaper  stories  of  this  bloody  affair — ^bad  as  it 
really  was,  and  deserving  of  condemnation  for  all  time — ^are  mere  fabrica- 
tions, or  the  wild  reports  of  frightened  and  distempered  minds.  There 
was  no  indiscriminate  massacre  of  women  and  children  after  the  surrender, 
or  cold-blooded  slaughter  of  captive  soldiers.  All  the  soldiers  who  sur- 
vived the  battle  and  pursuit  found  their  way  out  of  the  valley,  and  most 
of  the  women  and  children  were  allowed  to  escape.  A  few  who  lingered 
near  their  homes  were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  homesteads  of  the 
settlers  were  generally  given  to  the  torch,  and  all  their  horses,  cattle,  and 
movable  property  were  carried  off  as  plunder. 

But  the  savages  paid  dearly  for  their  short-lived  triumph.  During  the 
following  year,  Gen.  Sullivan  passed  through  their  villages  like  an 
avenging  angel,  destroying,  with  fire  and  sword,  warrior  and  wigwam, 
corn-field  and  council  lodge.  For  a  full  month  an  army  of  4000  men 
were  busy  in  accomplishing  the  destruction,  and  from  Wyalusiug  to  the 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  Lakes  every  hut  and  wigwam  was  given  to  the  flames. 
At  one  Indian  town,  fifteen  hundred  peach-trees,  bending  under  their  laid 
of  ripening  fruit,  were  hewn  down  by  the  fell  axe  of  the  destroyer.  Did 
the  Indian  traditions  and  misfortunes  live  in  history  in  comparison  with 
ours,  it  is  a  question  on  which  side  would  lie  the  heaviest  account.  But 
this  does  not  justify  the  actions  of  a  Christian  nation,  who  paid  the  blood- 
thirsty savage,  ever  burning  for  revenge,  a  price  for  white  scalps  indii?- 
criminately, — ^whether  taken  from  the  yeoman  in  battle  or  from  the 
innocent  occupants  of  some  peaceful  cabin  in  the  dead  of  night. 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

From  Prospect  Bock,  overlooking  the  valley  from  the  rear  of  Wilkes- 
barre,  a  fine  view  is  presented.  The  plains  and  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
river  spread  out  like  a  picture  below,  dotted  with  town  and  village,  colliery 
and  farm;  diversified  with  grove  and  homestead,  swelling  hills  and  gentle 
dales,  and  animated  by  the  moving  panorama  of  a  busy  multitude.  Here 
now  rushes  the  iron  horse  along  his  shining  track;  there  creep  the  boat- 
men along  their  silvery  path ;  and  on  every  side  arises  the  steam  of  the 
laboring  engines  which  draw  from  beneath  those  attractive  scenes  the 
Jiidden  wealth  which  makes  Wyoming,  perhaps,  the  richest  valley  under 
the  sun. 
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The  scene  &oni  Prospect  Rock  is  given  in  a  former  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  aceoont  of  the  discovery  and  use  of  coal  in  the  valley. 
Below  vre  give  a  view  of  Campbell's  Ledge,  opposite  Fittston,  which 
not  only  commands  a  fine  prospect  both  down  the  valley  proi>er  and  up 
the  Lackawanna,  bnt  is  in  itBelt  a  picturesque  object,  ^nd  offers  a  good 
exposition  of  the  formation  of  the  rocks  underlying  the  coal  measures. 


At  the  foot  of  Campbell's  Ledge,  the  Sneqnehanna  breaks  through  the 
bi^  Shawnee  Mountain  from  the  north,  and  glides  gracefully,  with  a 
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sweeping  corve^  into  the  valley.  Here  it  is  met  by  the  tawny  waters  of 
the  Lackawanna,  which — ^pretentious  stream  as  it  is — scarcely  swells  the 
volume  of  the  noble  river.  From  this  point  the  Susquehanna  meanders 
Ungeringly  down  the  vale  to  Nanticoke,  some  18  miles  from  where  it 
enters;  and  here  it  leaves  the  valley  again^  breaking  through  the  moontaun 
barrier  on  the  same  side  it  entered. 

From  Nantipoke  the  river  runs  parallel  with  the  coal-field,  a  short 
distance  to  the  right,  and  ij|  the  soft  red  shales  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate, some  nine  miles,  to  Shickshenny,  and  here  again,  for  the  last 
time,  crosses  the  extremity  of  the  coal-field.  But  here  the  outcropping 
coal,  which  lie  over  a  thousand  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Nanti* 
coke,  is  two  hundred  feet  above  it.  ^ 

The  Lackawanna  comes  down  from  the  east  through  the  upper  portion 
of  the  coal-field  and  joins  the  Susquehanna  at  Pittston,  or  the  foot  of 
Campbell's  Ledge,  as  mentioned  above, — ^traversing  a  distance  of  about 
25  miles. 

The  mountain^  enclosing  the  great  valley,  or  basin,  are  parallel  for  a 
distance  of  50  miles,  and  distant,  from  crest  to  crest,  about  four  miles;  bat 
at  each  extremity  they  meet  or  terminate.  On  the  northern  side  runs  the 
Shawnee  range,  and  on  the  south  is  the  Wyoming  Mountain :  the  Wyoming 
Valley,  therefore,  is  the  proper  name  for  the  entire  basin.  The  Lacka- 
wanna seems  to  be  a  misnomer  as  a  general  oc^nomen,  though  locally 
applicable  as  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  while  the  use  of  Lackawanna  instead 
of  Wyoming,  as  a  distinctive  name  for  the  northern  anthracite  ooal-field, 
is  unwarrantable. 


THE  THIRD,  NORTHEEN,  OR  WTOMtNG  ANTHRACITE  COAL-FIELD. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latest 
and,  we  think,  the  most  reliable  computation  gives  it  an  area  of  198  square 
miles,  or  126,720  acres.  Its  length  is  over  50  miles  from  d  point  opposite 
Beach  Grove,  which  is  a  short  distance  below  Shickshenny,  to  a  point  some 
five  or  six  miles  east  or  northeast  of  Carbondale.  Its  maximum  breadth 
is  over  five  miles,  and  its  mean  not  less  than  3f ,  or  nearly  four  miles. 

The  general  form  of  the  field  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow,  trough-like 
basin,  deep  at  its  lower  or  western  extremity  and  shallow  at  its  upper  or 
eastern  end.  It  is  not,  however,  straight,  or  perfectly  parallel  along  the 
lines  of  its  axis,  or  strike,  but  has  a  gradual  curve  from  end  to  end,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  slightly-bended  bow,  curving  on  a  radius  of  about  50 
d^rees, — the  eastern  horn  pointing  at  Carbondale  N.  20  d^rees  £., 
and  the  western  horn  at  Shickshenny,  S.  20  degrees  S.  of  W.  At  both 
extremities  the  coal  measures  rise  gradually  to  a  point  far  above  water-level 
on  their  central  depressions,  in  like  manner  as  they  rise  along  the  sides  of 
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the  basic,  bnt  vith  comparatively  low  ascending  angles.  It  is  therefore 
emphatjcally  B  basin,  with  a  rim  of  hard  and  durable  conglomerate,  ranging 
from  100  to  300  feet  thick. 

It  cont^ns  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
production  of  coal ;  and,  judging  from  present  appearances,  ve  might  be 
tempted  to  state  it  as  an  independent  formation,  having  no  reference  to  or 
cotemporaoeons  existence  with  any  other  coal-field,  and  without  relation  to 
the  great  Appalachian  formation ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  cotempo- 
mneons  geology,  of  course,  permits  no  such  inferences.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  of  the  &ct  that  the  basin  in  which  this  coal-field  now  lies 
existed  as  a  basin  or  deep  Uke,  not  only  when  the  coal  was  formed,  but 
long  anterior ;  and  the  probability  is  that  but  little  if  any  coal  was  ever 
formed  on  the  snrronnding  mountains.  Coal  was  originally  formed  in 
basins,  and  always  exists  in  basins;  and  wherever  the  conglomerate  pre- 
Bentfl  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  basyi,  there  coal  ie  always  found.  There 
are  many  cases  of  denudation,  but  they  leave  their  evidences  behind.  Basins 
may  be  cut  through  in  a  hundred  places  by  water,  but  there  are  always  por- 
tions of  the  formation  left. 

Below  we  present  a  view  of  8hickshenny,.and  on  the  next  pag?  a  general 
illostration  of  the  Wyoming  or  northern  coal-field.  It  presents  at  a  glnnoe 
the  whole  geol(^  and  peculiarities  of  the  basin. 
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The  accompanying  illustration  presents  the  plan  or  area  of  thecoal-fieM; 
the  form  or  lay  of  the  coal  measures  lengthwise,  or  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  form  of  the  intermediate  basins,  or  the  cross-sections  from  Dorth  to 
south. 


I  f/tiiniii'imi:; 


No.  1  ii  the  plin  or  genersl 
luperficiul  form  of  the  fielvl  or 
basin.  C,  at  llie  eastern  end. 
Is  the  location  of  Carbondule: 
8  repreaenis  Scnmlou,  end  P 
the  posilioa  of  riltstoo.  Here 
[be  Susquehanna  hreatj 
through  Ibe  Shatranec  Moim- 
laina  and  enters  the  trIIf;, 
and  here  the  Lackawaniu, 
rising  aboTe  Carbondale,  and 
running  by  Scrnnlon,  joins  ihe 
river,  .\baut  nine  milei  below 
PiiiBion  is  the  location  o[ 
Wilkeebarre,  rapiesenied  bj 
W,  and  oppoaile,  en  the  line 
of  the  Bloomsburg  k  Lacks- 
Tsnna  Railroad,  is  EJDgeton.f. 
A  short  dislBDoe  below  it  PI7- 
monlb,  near];  opposite  to  Ibe 
Knnticoke  Bsilroad,  and  Ihe 
plains  leading  over  the  moun- 
tains from  the  Talle;  of  tie 
Susquehanna  to  the  Lehigh, 
and  connecting  with  the  Lehigh 
&  Sunquehanna  Railroad. 

Below  n,  at  Jf,  is  the  Ion- 
lion  of  Nanticoke,  where  the 
Susquehanna  again  breski 
through  Ihe  Shairatiea  Moun- 
tains and  leaves  the  vatli^j. 
About  nine  miles  to  the  we>i 
of  Nnntieoke  is  ebiokehenn?. 
outside  of  the  coal-field  and 
near  ils  western  eitremii;. 
Here  the  river  again  eweepa 
to  the  south  and  crosses  the 
point  of  the  basin,  but  bi^re 
the  bed  of  the  rirer  is  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
feet  below  Ihe  coal  meuure!, 
as  represented  in  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  forma- 

No.  2  is  a  longitndinal  sec- 
tion of  Ihe  coal  HieasurM  from 
east  10  west,  following  clowlj 
tbe  plan  or  surfaoe  as  giTen  ia 
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No.  i»  imxnftdi»telj  below.  In  the  background  are  the  Shawanee  Mountains,  and  the  gaps 
through  which  the  river  enters  and  leaves  the  Tallej.  The  dark  lines  represent  the  coal 
measures,  which  lie  deep  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  basin,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountains  at  each  end.  The  deepest  part  of  the  basin  is  below  Wilkesbarre,  and 
nearlj  opposite  Plymouth,  while  the  deepest  portions  of  the  basin  generally  lie  between 
Pittston  and  Nanticoke,  or  still  farther  to  the  west  of  Nanticoke.  From  Nanticoke,  however, 
the  measures  commence  to  ascend  to  the  west,  as  at  Wilkesbarre  they  ascend  to  the  east.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Pittston  they  are  as  near  the  surface,  or  as  shallow,  as  at  any  point  between 
^  the  extremities  of  Carbondale  and  Nanticoke,  and  the  undulations  are  here  more  irregular 
and  uncertain  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field.  The  dip  is  to  every  point  of  the  com* 
pass,  while  the  general  rule  or  angle  of  dip  is  north  and  south,  and  the  strike  of  the  axis 
from  east  to  west.  Above  Pittston  the  measures  become  more  regular,  and  frequently  run 
deeper,  but  they  are  still  shallow  compared  with  the  deep  basins  below  Wilkesbarre.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Scranton  the  total  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  is  %bout  500  feet,  and  we 
presume  the  deepest  basins  above  Pittston  will  not  be  over  800  feet,  while  in  the  district 
below  Wilkesbarre  they  are  from  1000  to  1500  or  perhaps  2000  feet  deep. 

Transverse  sections,  Nos.  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  represent  the  dips  and  intermediate  basins 
of  coal  at  different  points  across  the  field. 

Ko.  3  represents  the  basin  at  Carbondale,  its  eastern  extremity,  where  the  angles  are  low 
and  the  coal  comparatively  near  the  surface.  Here  the  upper  seams  or  veins  do  not  exist, 
and  only  one  or  two  of  the  lower  ones  are  found  in  a  workable  condition;  but  generally 
the  veins  are  productive,  easily  mined,  and  the  coal  is  good. 

No.  4  represents  a  cross-section  at  Scranton,  where  the  measures  are  more  regular  than 
they  are  farther  west,  and  perhaps  less  deep  than  at  certain  points  farther  east ;  while  the 
angles  of  dip  are  more  uniform  and  low.  The  angles  Qf  dip  vary  considerably,  but  may 
be  stated  as  a  mean  between  8°  and  10^. 

Ko.  5  is  a  section  across  the  field  at  Pittston,  east  of  the  point  where  the  Susquehanna 
enters  the  valley.  The  undulations  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lackawanna  are  very  iiTegular 
and  uncertain ;  the  dips  are  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  basins  comparatively 
shallow.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Lackawanna  there  has  been  but  little  development  made, 
but  the  measures  are  more  regular,  and  have  a  general  inclination  from  the  top  of  the  moun* 
Uin  east  of  Campbell's  Ledge  down  to  the  Lackawanna,  with  an  angle  of  about  5°.  This 
low  and  uniform  angle  varying  from  5°  to  12°  is  general  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
basin,  except  at  a  few  points ;  one  of  these  is  behind  West  Pittston,  and  another  below 
Shickshenny,  as  shown  in  No.  8. 

No.  6  representa  a  transverse  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  section  is  too 
email  to  portray  correctly  the  basins  and  angles,  but  conveys  a  general  impression  of  the 
unduktions.  We  will  give,  farther  on,  a  more  correct  delineation.  The  same  general 
features  are  noticeable  here  as  at  Pittston.  The  undulations  are  greater  on  the  southern 
than  the  northern  edge  of  the  field.  In  fact,  the  angles  of  dip  beneath  the  Wyoming 
MounUin  are  much  greater  here  than  at  Pittston,  but  the  axes  are  regular,  running  east  and 
vest,  and  the  dips  more  uniformly  north  and  south. 

No.  7  is  a  cross-section  below  Nanticoke,  and  represents  some  of  the  sharpest  or  most 
abrapt  angles  of  dip  found  in  the  valley,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  locaUties  to 
the  south  and  southwest  of  Wilkesbarre,  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Monmouth,  at  the  imme- 
diite  foot  of  the  Wyoming  Mountain,  and  along  the  "  Hogback,"  which  is  a  ridge  running 
from  a  point  below  Nanticoke  nearly  to  Wilkesbarre,  and  in  which  the  veins  rise  nearly  per- 

pendicttlar.  ' 

No.  9  is  a  vertical  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  No.  10  is  a  vertical  section  of 
the  coal  measures  near  Scranton.  We  give  these  to  present  a  comparison  of  the  depth  of 
the  measures  at  these  respective  points,  and  the  relative  position  and  number  of  veins. 
Farther  on  will  be  found  more  elaborate  sections. 

With  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  description,  and  the  accompanying 
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illustrations^  we  hope  a  good  general  impression  of  the  form  and  featores 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  bsisin  may  be  obtained. 

A  great  portion  of  the  coal  of  the  northern  field  is  accessible  by  shallow 
shaftings — ^perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  entire  amonnt.  All  the  coal  above 
or  east  of  Pittston,  and  fully  one-half  below^  or  west^  can  be  obtained 
within  an  average  shafting  depth  of  400  to  500  feet,  or  within  800  feet  as 
a  maximum.  This  may  be  considered  as  eminently  available,  when  com- 
pared with  many  of  the  European  coal-fields,  or  as  compared  with  the 
greater  portion  of  the  deep  coals  of  Schuylkill  county. 

But  little  of  the  Wyoming  or  Lackawanna  coals,  however,  can  be  ob- 
tained by  drifting  above  water-level,  though  niuch  of  the  coal  on  either 
cilge  of  the  basin  really  exists  above  it.  The  conformation  is  such  that  the 
coal  is  not  accessible  by  drifting  on  the  strike  of  the  veins,  since  they  are 
not  often  exposed  across  the  axis;  the  inclination  of  the  covering  strata 
being  parallel  or  on  a  plane  with  the  coal,  and  the  form  of  the  valley  con- 
forms to  the  shape  of  the  coal-basin  beneath.  Therefore,  the  coal  which 
lies  above  water-level  can  only  be  reached  by  long  tunnels  or  short  shaib. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  however,  as  may  be  found  at  Nanticoke  and 
the  western  extremity  generally,  though  but  little  developed;  at  the  old 
Baltimore  mines,  and  on  the  property  of  John  T.  Everhart,  northeast  of 
Pittston,  the  same  facilities  exist  for  mining  above  water-level.  But 
generally,  as  we  before  observed,  most  of  the  coals  of  the  northern  field 
ore  more  accessible  by  shafting  than  by  any  other  mode.  We  include 
slopes,  which  are  but  inclining  shafts,  in  the  same  category;  though  this 
mode  is  only  available  at  a  few  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  and  below 
Wilkesbarre. 

The  accompanying  columnar  or  vertical  sections,  through  the  coal 
measures,  at  three  difierent  points  in  the  basin,  will  enable  us  to  present 
.several  interesting  subjects  in  connection  with  the  veins  and  the  measures 
in  a  clear  and  definite  form.  They  show  the  relative  depth  of  the  baein 
at  the  points  distinguished;  the  sizes  and  number  of  veins;  the  order  of 
their  existence  or  position,  and  their  identity, — ^which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  attempted. 


THE  LACKAWANNA  REGION.— CARBONDALE  DISTRICT. 

The  accompanying  section,  Fig.  23,  shows  the  depth  of  the  coal 
measures  at  Carbondale,  the  number  of  veins,  and  the  thickness  of  coal 
which  they  contain.  The  figures  represent  feet;  those  in  the  body  of 
the  column,  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  slates  and  sandstones,  and 
those  on  the  left,  under  the  letters,  the  thickness  of  the  respective  veins 
opposite.  The  letters  are  chosen  to  distinguish  the  veins,  instead  of  the 
names,  which  change  with  every  locality.    We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to 
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prevent  confusion,  and  always  represent  the  same  bed  by  the  Bame 

character  wherever  found.     E  is  the  fifth  vein  &om  the  conglomerate,  as 

a  general  rule,  in  every  part  of  each  anthracite  field. 

There  is  but  little  variation  from  this  rule,  and  none 

where  the  Beams  are  rGgular  and  not  divided. 

At  this  point, — ^that  is,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Lackawanna  r^ion, — the  lower  veins  do  not  de- 
velop in  workable  dimensions,  and  D  is,  perhaps,  the 
lowest  workable  bed  developed.  E  is  the  great  Carbon- 
dale  bed,  seam,  or  vein,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
Scranton  G  vein,  the  Pittston  14  feet,  the  Baltimore 
vein  at  Wilkesbarre,  and  the  Mammoth  vein  in  the 
Schuylkill  region. 

Vein  F  is  generally  small  in  all  the  anthracite  regions, 
varying  from  3  to  6  feet. 

We  presume  the  sizes  here  g^ven  to  be  the  maximum 
dimensions  of  the  Carbondale  seams.  There  is  some 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  F  in  this  portion  of  the  r^ion, 
and  F  here  is  what  we  have  elsewhere 
given  as  G,  or  the  Scranton  E  vein, 
which  it  nearly  represents.  The  amount 
of  workable  coal  in  this  section  is 
about  20  feet.  Lower  down  the  Lacka- 
wanna, at  Archibald,  QJyphant,  and 
Providence,  the  veins  are  more  nume- 
rous, and  the  measures  deeper,  but  we 
do  not  find  E  at  any  point  in  this 
region  lai^erthnn  at  Carbondale.    This 

fiict  su^ests  the  inference  that  veins  E 

''*Vf™""'?"  "      *°*^  ^  "^  ^GTe  included  in  the  24  feet 
of  vein  E,  as  given.    It  is  very  difficult 
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e  the  identity  at  this  point,  since  the  measures, 
which  at  Scranton  are  from  500  to  700  feet  thick,  are  here 
only  150  to  200  feet  in  thickness;  and  consequently,  the 
veins  are  thrown  closer  together.  We  may,  therefore,  be 
fate  in  stating  that  the  veins  which  we  give  as  E  and  F 
ire  identical  with  the  Scranton  veins  locally  named  E, 
G,  and  H,  and  with  those  on  our  section  of  the  Scranton 
district,  named  D,  E,  and  G.  oaeoooiLc  ua,  oa 

We  give  below  the  size  and  character  of  the  Carbondale 
bed,  with  its  bone,  slate,  and  partings;  premising, however,  that  we  believe 
it  to  be  a  combination  of  our  Mammoth  and  Skidmore,  or  veins  D  and  E 
of  our  nomenclature,  or  perhaps  F,  E,  D,  and  C. 


THE  ASTHBACITE  0OAI/-FIELD8  OF  PENHSYLTAJnA. 


8CRANT0N  DISTRICT  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA  COAL-EEQION. 

The  Lackawanna  coal  r^oo  is  the  eastern  portion  or  half,  or  th« 
Northern  anthracite  coal-field.    The  Scranton  district  was  the  last  in  this 


coal-field  to  be  developed,  as  the  Corbondale  dLstrict  was  practically  (he 
first;  but  at  present  it  is  first  both  in  regard  to  the  state  of  de\*elopnicot 
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or  the  amoDnt  of  production.     The   Wyoming   district  was   partially 
developed  as  early  as  1820;   the  Carbon- 
dale  district  in  1829;  the  Pittston  in  1840,  ^'°-  ^■ 
or  earlier;  and  the  Scranton  in  18551    Yet 

the  enterprise  and  energy  here  displayed  smnim 

have  thrown  all   other  districts  into  the  A™o.tJa«o» 

Ehado,  notwithstanding  the  compiiratively 

short  space  of  time  in  which  the  work  haa  o 

been  done. 

The   miners  and  coal-operators  of  this  ■••'■•—• ■> 

district  labor  nnder  some  disadvantages, 
but  the  advantages  here  oSered  more  tlian 
coonferbalancc  these  objections.    The  veins 

are  much   deteriorated   by  the  numerous  - ■ 

bands  of  slate,  bone,  and  other  impurities 

which  are  intercalated  with  the  coal.   These 

bands  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of  , 

preparing  acceptable  or  merchantable  coal, 

and  greatly  increase  the  labor  of  mining, 

cleaning,  and  separation.   But,  on  the  other 

hand,  the   coal  is  obtained  at  a  moderate 

depth  from  the  sur&ce,  and  the  low  angle 

of  dip,  approaching  the  horizontal,  enables 

the  oiincr  to  put  his  coal  into  the  drift  or  " 

mine  cars  direct,  and  thus  obviates  all  extra 
handling.    Coal-scams  which  approach  the 

horizontal, — or  from  5°  to  10°  of  dip, —  i 

and  those  which  have  an  angle  of  from  35° 
to  50",  can  be  operated  with  more  economy 

than  those  which  vary  to  a  greater  or  less   ^ k 

degree  when  not  affected  by  circumstances 
of  a  different  nature* 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying  '• 

vortical  section  that  the  measures  at  Scran- 
Ion  are  much  deeper  than  at  Carbondale, 
and  that  the  veins  are  deposited  in  a  greater 
-tliickness  of  intervening  strata;  but,  com-  , 
poring  the  section  at  Scranton  with  that 
at  Wilkcsbarre,  we  find  a  still  greater  dif- 
ftrencc.  The  depth  at  Scranton  is  less  than 
500  feet ;  at  Wilkesbarre  it  is  over  1000  feet. 

*  Thii  mbject  will  be  full;  discussed  under  the  bead  of  "ecanoinical  mining,"  to  which 
•t  rater  for  fear  of  miscoDception. 
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There  is  bd  difficulty  in  identifying  die  veina  here  with  tiiose  of  other 
portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-lields,  Moet  of  the  important  seams  found 
elsewhere  are  here  developed,  though  in  less  dimenBions  than  they  aseume 
as  a  general  rule  in  other  r^ions. 

The  mining  engineers  of  the  Scrantnn  district  have  adopted  a  local 
Qomenclature  of  their  own  to  designate  the  seams.  We  have  lettered  tlie 
coal,  from  the  conglomerate  upwards,  progressively,  as  the  only  practicabie 
mode  which  is  applicable  generally.  The  seams  which  are  sometimes 
found  locally  in  the  conglomerate  we  have  not  included,  since  their  exist- 
ence is  precarious  and  their  extent  and  localities  are  uncertain.  We  tind 
none  of  those  lower  beds  in  the  Northern  coal-fields,  except  a  very  small 
one,  perhaps,  between  the  upper  and  lower  conglomerate,  near  Scranton. 

At  Scranton,  the  seams  are  lettered  from  the  top  downwards,  though 
there  is  some  uncertainty  where  to  make  the  commenoement.    The  "big 
vein,"  however,  is  always  designated  as  G,and 
from  this,  as  a  base,  those  above  and  below 
are  enumerated. 
In.  The  uppermost  seam  developed  as  workable 

'"^         coal  at  Scranton  is  I,  corresponding  to  the 
BQ.I.  Scranton  C}  and  as  they  have  named  the  coals 

■  Buia.     •  from  the  top  downwards,  and  we  from  the 
bottom  upwards,  tlie  identic  is  thus: — Our  H 
sowR         ia  Scranton  D;  G,  or  Primrose,  is  Scranton  E; 
F  is  the  some  in  both  columns;  E,  or  the 
swku.         Mammoth,  is  their  G;  D,  or  the  Skidmore,  is 
the  Scranton  H;  C  is  Scranton  I  vein;  B,  or' 
<x^-         Buck  Mountain,  is  their  K ;  J  being  omittt.'d, 
though  it  exists  as  a  small  unworkable  seam, 
and  is  the  lowest  vein  named. 
Qg^,  E  and  G,  or  the  Primrose  and  the  Ham- 

nioth,  are  the  two  principal  beds,  and  thu^ 
BoDjOaL    chiefly  worked.     These  veins  vary   consider- 
ably.    The  Mammoth,  or  E,  ranges  from  li 
**"■  to  24  feet,  and  the  Primrose,  or  G,  from  10  w 

PBUti.  15  feet 

The  fignres  on  the  lefl  of  the  accomponyiug 
'  *'**'■         illustration.  Fig.  26,  denote  the  thickness  in, 
feet  and  inches  of  the  benches  or  bands  of 
■OTH.  OK  a,  AT  coal,  bone,  and  slat«  which  constitute  the  sesm, 

■cuHTON.  ^^  about  21  feet  total  thickness.     This  repre- 

sentation of  E,  or  Scranton  G,  is  from  the  Bellevue  Mines,  belonging  to 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Bailroad  Company.    It 'is  in  its 
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maximmn  dimensions  and  best  condition.    We  give  in  the  Ibljowing  notee 
the  size  and  condition  of  this  bed  at  other  points. 


COAL  SECTIONS  AT  SCBANTOH. 


E,or  G,at  Xo.  1  Sha/t 


Top,  Blae  SUte... 

Cod 

SUle 

BonjCoal 

Coal 

SlaW 

Co»i 

SUte 


Total 18 

Workable  Coal 12 


E,or  0,at  No.  «  5ftq^. 


Coal... 
Slat«., 
Coal... 
Slat«.., 

Coal..., 


Total 12 

Workable  Coal 11 

E,or  0,at  RoekweO. 


Coal... 
Coal..., 
BUte... 
Coal... 


Total 12      11 

Workable  Coal 10      00 


0,or  E.iU  Diamond  Mvui. 

SlalaTop 

Coal 7  0 

Bony 1  0 

CotI 1  10 

SUte 1  2 

Coal 0  3 

Slate 0  3 

Coal 1  0 

SUte 0  6 

Coal 0  6 

Total 13  6 

Workable  Coal 7  0 


THE  ASTHRACITE  COAL-FIELDS  OF  PEyjrKYLTAlIIA. 


'  8ECTI0SS  OF  OTIIEB  SEAMS. 

'"<"■  28-  Fig.  28  is  a  aectioD  of  Scrarton  D  vein,  or  our 

H,  -which  liea  above  the  Primrose,  and  corrp- 
eponds  with  the  Orchard.  This  section  is  from 
I  IB^^B^BS  the  Bellevue  mines,  and  is  not  worked;  at  other 
points  it  is  found  in  a  workable  condition,  and 
ranges  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness. 
^'°-  Fig,  29  is  F,  having  the  same  denomination  in 

both  nomenclatures,  and  corresponds  with  the 
Holmes,  which  lies  between  the  Mammoth  and 
the  Primrose.  This  section  is  from  the  Diamonil 
Mines,  and  is  near  its  average  proportions  and 
condition  in  the  Scranton  district. 

Figs.  30  and  31  are  I  and  K  at  Scranton,  and 
C  and  B,  as  we  have  named  them,  and  as  appear 
on  their  face.  Fig,  31  corresponds  to  the  Buik 
Mountain  vein,  which  will  he  found  fully  exem- 
plified in  other  regions. 

The  highest  vein  ot  Scranton  is  C,  or  I  of  odt 
scale.  The  accompanying  notes  show  Its  size  and 
character. 

/,  or  C,  at  Diamond.  Ft.       Is. 

Bony 2        0 

Coal 2        0 

Bony 1        0 

Coal 2        0 

D,or  n,at  BtUnw.  Ft.  It. 

Pio.  81.                        Coal 4  0 

Coal 0  11 

Slate 0  8 

Coal 1  0 

Slate 1  0 

Coal 1  8 

Seam  D,  or  H,  lies  under  the  Mammoth,  and 

corresponds  with  the  Wharton  or  Skidmore.    Its 

size  in  the  Scranton  district  varies  from  seven  to 

nine  feet,  as  a  mean,  bat  sometimes  it  is  much  less.    C  and  B  are  worknl 

and  used  as  fiinutce-coab  by  tlie  Lookawanna  Iron  Company. 

The  total  Uucknees  of  the  workable  seams  at  Scranton  is  about  62  feet ; 
but  of  this  thickness  not  Igbb  than  20  feet  are  rejected  as  refuse  or  con- 
■idered  ooworkable,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  productive  coal  to  42 
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foet  The  breadth  of  the  basin  at  Scianton  or  vicinity  varies  from  three 
to  five  miles,  and  may  be  estimated^  as  a  mean^  at  four  miles,  underlaid  by 
tlie  lower  veins.  The  upper  veins  do  not  cover  more  tlian  half  this  area: 
consequently,  the  workable  or  productive  thickness  cannot  be  estimated  as 
an  aggr^ate  over  the  entire  area.  We  think  that  26  feet  total  thickness 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  four  miles  breadth  will  be  fully  up  to  the 
standard.  The  length  of  the  Scranton  district  is  not  defined,  but  the 
above  estimate  will  hold  good  throughout  the  Lackawanna  region,  from 
Pittston  to  its  tostem  extremity. 

The  mode  frequently  pursued  of  finding  the  total  working  thickness  of 
coal,  and  estimating  its  productibility  over  the  entire  area  of  the  field  or 
basin,  is  seldom  practicable.  In  deep  basins,  where  the  veins  dip  at  a 
high  angle,  the  total  thickness  will  often  more  than  cover  the  area  of  the 
sa1-&oe;  but  this  is  oftener  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

The  composition  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  or  the  materiii^s  constituting 
the  coal  measures  at  their  eastern  extremity,  is  finer  in  grain  and  appear- 
ance than  near  the  centre  of  the  basin  at  Pittston  or  portions  of  the  field 
&rther  down.  It  would  appear,  from  these  circumstances,  that  the  current 
depositing  the  sediment  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field  came  from  the 
west;  but  the  inference,  from  the  nature  of  the  sediment,  would  be  that  it 
came  from  some  central  portion  of  the  field. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  rapid  current  flowing  east  from  Pittston,  but 
there  is  of  one  floAving  west. 


PITTSTON  DISTRICT. 

This  portion  of  the  coal-field  lies  indefinitely  between  the  Lackawanna 
and  Wyoming  regions,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna with  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  the  valley. 

The  coal  measures  are  more  disturbed  and  irregular  in  this  locality  than 
m  any  other  portion  of  the  field.  The  veins,  of  course,  partake  of  the 
same  influences,  and  are  found  dipping  to  etery  point  of  the  compass; 
they  are,  therefore,  not  as  reliable  nor  as  economically  mined  as  in  the 
more  uniform  portions  of  the  field.  Generally,  the  formations  of  the 
northern  anthracite  fields  are  remarkably  uniform, — much  more  so,  in  fiict, 
than  either  of  the  other  anthracite  fields. 

When  we  state  that  the  Pittston  district  is  less  reliable  as  a  mining 
district  than  some  other  portions  of  the  field,  we  do  not,  by  any  means, 
condemn  it.  In  comp&rison  with  our  coal-fields  generally,  its  condition  is 
fiivorable.  Though  the  coal  is  not  generally  as  uniform  as  that  of  the 
Scranton  district,  it  contains  less  slate  and  impurity;  and  while  not  as 
productive  as  the  Wilkesbarre  district^  the  coal  will  be  more  accessible 
from  the  sur&ce,  eventually,  than  that  of  the  deeper  basins  to  the  west. 
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There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  dlatrict  and  vicinity  which  claim 
our  attention.  First,  the  intermediate  basins  are  irr^ular,  and  the  uDifbrm 
east'-and-west  axis,  which  prevails  generally  throughout  the  Seld,  is  inter- 
rupted hj  frequent  swells,  Tbese  basins  are  leas  elongated  or  trough-like, 
and  more  elliptical  and  round, — more  frequent,  and,  of  course,  more  con- 
tracted in  area.  There  Is  no  uniform  dip  and  strike,  bat  the  uudulatjoaa 
of  veins  are  in  all  directions.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  &s  we  be&re  stated ;  and  one  of  these  seema  to  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Lackawanna,  where  the  me&sures  show  a  long  stretch  of  gently 
inclining  south  dip. 

The  second  peculiari^  which  we  note  is  the  exceeding  ooara^wsa  of 
grain  prominent  in  the  coal  measures  in  the  Pittston  district.  There  are 
localities  in  both  the  first  and  middle  coal-fields  where  the  same  coarseness 
exists;  but  in  the  Northern  coal-Geld  we  have  nowhere  else  noticed  this 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pittston  district. 

A  third  peculiarity  exists  in  the  frequent  erosions  or  denudation  of  the 
ooal-searas  to  a  great  depth  in  this  locality.  At  a  depth  of  from  100  to 
160  feet  from  the  snr&ce,  the  measoree  have  been  removed,  in  obtain 
localities,  and  their  place  filled  with  siuid  and  boulder-stone. 


The  accompanying  illnstration,  figure  32,  will  convey  an  idea  of  tbi^ 
form  of  deiindation.  Its  locality  is  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the 
Susquehanna  through  the  mountain  into  the  valley.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  regular  bed  of  a  channel,  but  rather  the  effect  of  msbing  and  re- 
bounding waters  since  the  formation  of  the  coal-beds;  and  the  portions 
Bwept  away  may  be  taken  as  on  evidence  of  the  violence  with  which  the 
river  first  made  its  entrance  into  the  valley.  The  same  evidence  of  vio- 
lence exists  in  the  denudations  of  the  strata  at  many  points  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  bed  of  the  river,  from  Pittston  to  Kingsttni,  which  may  Lit' 
notioed  in  our  transverse  section  iJInstrating  the  baain  at  or  near  Wilkr»- 
barre.  These  erosions  can  only  be  explained  as  th^  effects  of  the  violence 
of  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  at  an  early  period,  yet  long  oAer  the 
formation  of  coal.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  river  broke  through  the 
huge  Bhawauee  at  one  violent  effort,  but  rather  on  the  slow,  eating  prin- 
ciple of  the  cataract,  which  would  have  just  the  effect  wbidi  we  find 
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reanltingy  since  the  precipitated  waters  would  cut  away  the  comparatively 
6oft  rocks  of  the  coal  measures  to  a  considerable  depth  and  great  distance. 

There  is  some  probability  that  the  waters  of  the  basin  or  ancient  lake  in 
which  this  coal  was  formed  came  into  the  valley  at  the  point  now  occu* 
pied  by  the  Susquehanna.  Only  on  snch  an  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  peculiar  coarseness  of  the  deposits  and  the  irregularity  of  the  basins 
herci  while  the  sediment  diminishes  in  amount  and  in  coarseness  of^texture 
east,  and  increases  in  amount,  though  not  in  coarseness,  west. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  reliable  vertical  section  in  the 
Pittston  district.  The  only  parties  in  possession  of  the  information  access- 
ible were  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and  they  refiise  to  impart  it. 
From  the  &ct8  ascertained,  however,  we  do  not  consider  the  total  thickness 
of  workable  coal  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  Scranton  district. 

We  can  furnish  nothing  reliable  concerning  the  measures,  or  the  coal 
below  the  Pittston  or  14-foot  vein,  which  corresponds  to  E,  or  the 
Mammoth* 

Section  at  No.  6  Shaft,  Penn^Ivania  Coal  Company. 

Pe«t  Inehei. 

Surface 18  0 

Rock 20  0 

Slate 6  0 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone 16  0 

Coal 0  6 

Slate , 42  0 

Fire-clay 2  0 

Bock,  coarse 20  0 

Slate 3  0 

Coal 3  6 

Fire-clay , 1  0 

Rock 62  0 

Coal,  checkered  and  bony  (not  worked) 6  0 

Kocks  and  coarse  sandstones 113  0 

Slate  and  bone • • 6  0 

Coal  (bed  E) 14  0 

Continued  from  a  Section  taken  above  IHttxton  on  other  land. 

Gray  rock,  coarse •..••  36  0 

Coal,  7  to  9  feet,  D 8  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal,  8  to  6,0 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal,  B 8  0 

12 
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Ve  tllttstnte  the  Pittston  14-feet;,  or  Mammoth,  with  two  sections, — ok 
^  tCs  maximum  and  the  other  ia  its  minimam  condition.  We  note  in  figura 
wvcnl  other  sections  in  the  eame  vicinity. 

Pnk  S3  ari  S4.        £  Bed,  or  Pitltbm,  14  feet,  at  the  Rough  and  Betufy  OoStert. 

Fatt.  Jatkn. 

Coal,  coarse  rider 1  0 

SUte 1  6 

Coal 4  6 

Bone 0  3 

SUte 0  6 

Cod _3  0 

Workable  coal,  7  ft.  6  in.  " 

EorPitUtm  bed,  at  the  Bailer  Colliery  m  Pitttfon. 

Feat.  iDchH.        | 

Top,  slate  and  sandstone ' 

Coal,  rider,  coarse 1  fi 

Slate 0  3 

Coal 7  0          I 

Bone 0  2           | 

Coal,  extra 2  0 

Bone  and  slate 0  8 

Checkered  coal 1  6 

Coal 3  0 

ilCTIOUt  Of    C.  AT  Twin  -^  - — > 

M.M  AHB  To-HiM  Workable  ooal,  13  ft.  6  in. 

Niiri.— Tb«  nppw  MoUon  ia  from  Iha  Twian  •fatA,  aboT*  PitUton,  and  tlia  lawar  bmIIoi    ! 
rroin  Iht  TotapUa*  ahaft,  baloir  PitUtoa. 

The  depth  of  the  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittston  is  not  over  five 
hundred  feet  generally,  and  rather  less,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  Scnutton  dis- 
tri«t ;  though  there  may  be  localities  where  the  measures  will  exceed  700 
fiHtt  in  thickness. 

Tho  Pittston  ooals  are  not  as  hard  aa  the  coals  in  the  lower  end  of  th« 
tHuiln,  nor  as  tenscioos  aa  the  coals  of  the  Scranton  district;  bnt  they  are 
oonHidcrcd  by  some  a  better  steam  coal  than  the  ibrmer,  while  they  contaiD 
|<M>  uh  than  the  latter. 


THB  WTOMINO  REOIOK  PROPER. 

Wc  tDcIade  under  this  head  all  the  lower  or  western  aid  of  the  Northern 
Aosl-ficld,  from  an  indefinite  point  near  Pittston,  to  Shicksbenny.  It 
tninpriiiei  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  field,  containing  the  best  oool 
lind  tho  largest  amount  of  it     The  scams  st  present,  along  both  edges  of 
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the  field,  are  easily  aooesaible,  and  will  be  productive,  at  moderate  deptlui, 
for  a  long  period ;  bat  eventually  deep  ahafting  will  have  to  be  resorted  to 
in  the  central  portions  of  the  valley. 

The  aooompanying  transverse  section  illustrates 
generally  the  form  of  the  basins,  axes,  or  undu- 
lations, which  have  a  aniform  course  nearly  eoat 
asd  west;  while  the  dips  are  equally  nniform 
north  and  souths 


WILEESBABBB  DI8TBICT. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  35,  of  the 
Wilkesbarre  basins  gives  a  good  general  impres- 
sOD  of  their  form  and'  features ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  exact  in  proportion  or  measurement.     It 
is  w  ideal  section,  formed  from  such  data  as  were 
accessible.    We  may  point  out  &  few  errors  which     3 
those  practically  fiuoiliar  with  the  district  will     I 
<lctect.    The  number  of  basins  between  Wilkes-     ; 
barre  and  the  mountain  is  uncertain^  but  tliey     » 
nm  deeper,  in  all  probability^  than  the  section     g  ^ 

iodicates.     Our  artist,  though  very  skilful,  has     >  g 

tran^Kwed  the  8eam8,a8  may  benoticed,  in  crossing  * 
(he  basin,  and  has  placed  more  veins  on  the  south  S 
than  the  north  side.  Otherwise,  the  illustration  I 
conveys  as  correct  an  impression  of  the  coal-     " 

badns  in  the  Wilkesbarre  district  as  can   be  « 

furnished  9y  the  present  state  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

For  the  information>of  those  not  familiar  with 
the  r^on,  we  may  state  tiiat  this  view  is  from 
the  west  towards  the  east.  Wilkesbarre  is  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  houses  on  the  right  or 
muth  side,  and  Kingston  by  a  large  house  on 
the  left  or  north  side.  The  white  dotted  spaoe 
betweea  the  two  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
erosion  or  denudation  which  has  taken  place 
geoerally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  from  this  point  to  Fittston. 

The  probable  depth  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  basin  is  from  1000  to  1500  feet;  and  in  localities  between  Wilkesbarre 
and  Nanticoke  the  depth  is  undoubtedly  gre^r.     The  first  seam  of  any 
wte  cat  in  the  Dundee  shaft,  which  is  nearly  opposite  Plymouth,  is  about 
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TcO  feet  from  tlie  surface.  This  vein  Ib  one  of  the  upper  ones,  ne  shown  ia 
the  accompaaying  vertical  section,  and  must  be  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  basin  at  that 
point.  The  depth  perhaps  of  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cool  OQ  each  side  of  the  central  basins  is  within  750 
feet  of  the  sur&ce. 

In  figure  36  we  give  the  total  thii^cness  of  the  mo- 
Bures  at  about  1000  feet,  including  10  veins  of  wofli- 
able  coal,  with  an  a^r^ate  thickness  of  from  80  to 
100  feet.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  thickness  of 
the  lower  veins,  particularly  B  and  C,  whose  thickness 
we  have  not  g^ven.  Hhey  are  graieiallj  estimated  to 
be  over  20  feet  respectively;  but  we  think  they  will 
eventually  be  fonnd  less.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Mammoth,  or  E,  folds  over  abruptly  in  some  localitin, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  an  underlying  vein ;  but  it 
will  not  be  found  at  any  conuderable  depth.  This 
y  feature  of  the  Mammoth  or  Baltimore  vein  Is  fiillj 

B    developed  at  the  Hollenback  mines,  now  operated  by 
S    the  Consolidated  Company,  where  the  slope  on  the  seam 
S    abruptly  terminates  and  the  bed  itself  turns  bade  at 
I-    nearly  the  same  angle.     It  would  confuse  and  int^Tupl 
g    our  description  to  explain  this  feature  of  inverted  dip^ 
u    here,  but  in  another  place  these  irregularities  of  forms- 
^    tion  will  be  fully  discussed  and  illustrated. 
I        Prof.  Rogers  places  the  Baltimore  bed  E  as  the 
>    upper  seam  of  his  lower  series,  and  the  Pittston  four- 
teen-foot vein  E  as  the  lower  bed  of  his  upper  series. 
This  is  evidently  an  error,  as  it  is  now  positive  that 
those  two  locally  distinct  names' apply  to  the  same  vein, 
and  that  the  Baltimore  vein  at  Wilkesbarre  is  syncmy- 
moua  with  the  fourteen-feet  vein  at  Pittston,  while 
these  are  in  turn  identical  with  the  Scranton  O  vein 
and  the  Mammoth  or  E  of  our  nomenclature. 

There  is  more  uncertainty  about  the  veins  above  the 
Baltimore  bed,  and  some  obscurity  attending  the  seam* 
below ;  but  generally  they  can  be  recognized  as  identical 
with  the  scams  at  Scranton,  or  those  of  Mahanoy  or 
Pottsville.  We  think  it  probable,  however,  that  the 
"  Primrose"  at  Wilkesbarre  and  Nanticoke  ia  H  rather 
than  G,  and  that  both  F  and  G  are  between  the 
Mammoth  and  Primrose  at  Wilkesbarre.  It  is  known 
that  two  scams  exist  in  most  regions  within  this  space. 
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but  one  of  them  is  generaU/  so  email  aa  not  to  moit  a  positioa  among 
workable  veins.  We  should  have  placed  all  the  seams,  both  small  and 
ki^  in  our  vertical  columns,  instead  of  the  workable  seams  only,  if  it 
had  been  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  data.  In  the  Potteville  column 
will  be  fonnd  most  of  the  small  iaterveaing  seams,  which  will  be  noticed 
particolarly  &om  the  &ct  of  their  not  being  lettered  or  named. 

The  veins  in  the  Northern  coal-field  all  produce  a  white-ash  coal, — or 
those  which  have  been  worked  to  the  present  time.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  upper  or  red-ash  seams  have  been  operat^l 
fur  the  market.  We  think  it  probable  tlic  upper  seams  in  the  Wyoming 
rt^ou  are  of  the  red-ash  variety;  but,  though  they  may  be  identical  witli 
the  red-ash  veins  of  the  Pottsville  district,  it  does  not  necessarily  folloiv 
that  th^  must  be  red-ash  also,  since  the  cuuses  producing  the  coloring  ot' 
the  ash — the  oxide  of  iron,  &c. — are  local. 

One  of  the  lower  beds  in  the  Wyoming  region,  which  we  have  denomi  - 
nated  B,  but  which  Kogers  and  others  identify  with  the  Baltimore  bed  £, 
produces  a  red-ash  coal  irom  one  of  its  lower  benches,  which  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  B,  wherever  fonnd.  The  large  and  magnificent 
Grand  Tunnel  bed,  and  the  Lee  vein  at  Naaticoke,  are  Identical  with  B, 


or  the  celebrated  Back  Mountain.     We  know  there  is  a  diversi^  of 
<^inion  about  this  matter;  but  we  think  the  iacts  are  positive. 
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Tlie  Baltimore  bed  £  depreciates  in  size  as  it  runs  irest,  but  preserves 
its  excellence  and  parity;  while  the  Grand  Tunnel  vein  B  deprecnates 
rapidly  in  both  size  and  character  as  it  spreads  east.  It  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  determine  whether  the  Patten  or  Bennett  vein  at  Plymoath  is 
the  Baltimore  or  the  Grand  Tunnel.  We  have  never  personally  examined 
the  Plymouth  district^  and  cannot  speak  from  experience  in  r^ard  to  this 
question. 

We  give  on  page  181  three  sections  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  Grand 
Tunnel,  or  B  vein,  as  operated  at  the  several  localities  in  the  western  end 
of  the  field.  It  will  be  found  to  correspond  not  only  in  each  locality  in 
the  Wyoming  r^ion,  but  also  in  the  Lehigh  basins. 

This  is  the  lowest  workable  vein  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields.  At  Nan- 
ficoke  its  position  is  clearly  defined,  as  resting  on,  or  nearly  on,  the  con- 
glomerate, but  underlaid  by  the  invariable  bed  A,  which  is  always  smaU 
and  always  on  or  in  the  conglomerate.  At  West  Nanticoke  the  same  con- 
ditions exist.  The  Harvey  and  the  Grand  Tunnel  mines  are  in  this  seam; 
and  here,  as  at  Nanticoke,  it  rests  on  or  near  the  conglomerate,  with  only 
one  small  seam  of  three  or  four  feet  below  it.  The  Baltimore  vein,  clearly, 
cannot  be  the  same,  since  there  are  at  least  fi^ur  seams  beneath  it,  as  shown 
in  every  section  we  have  made;  and  our  data  are  in  all  cases  official,  and 
from  the  best  practical  local  sources. 

The  lower  benches  of  B  produce  a  red-ash  coal,  not  only  at  Nanticoke, 
but  at  the  Lehigh  Buck  Mountain  mines,  and  wherever  the  bed  B  is 
operated.  It  is  distinguished  almost  invariably  by  a  heavy  parting  slate 
which  divides  the  vein  near  its  middle.  This  will  be  noticed  in  eveiy 
section  we  have  given  of  this  seam,  except  at  the  New  Boston  mines,  on 
the  Broad  Mountain,  in  Schuylkill  county;  but  even  there  the  character 
and  appearance  of  the  coal  are  the  same. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  the  Grand  Tunnel,  or  Liee's  Nanticoke  vein,  is 
not  identical  with  the  Baltimore  bed,  and  that  it  probably  underlies  the 
Bennett  or  Patten  vein  at  Plymouth,  but  in  all  probability  much  depre- 
ciated. In  no  part  of  the  valley  do  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  exist  more  favorably  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  or 
between  that  and  Plymouth.  The  lower  veins,  therefore,  attained  a  laiger 
size  here  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  valley,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  anthracite 
regions;  but  whether  the  succeeding  seams  were  formed  in  the  same 
proportion  dpes  not  appear:  they  have  been  denuded  or  carried  away  by 
the  rush  of  waters  through  the  Nanticoke  defile,  which  occurred  long  after 
the  formation  of  these  coal-seams. 

We  may  here  remark  a  general  law  of  those  early  formations.  In  all 
GQses  where  the  basins  are  comparatively  shallow,  but  not  excessively  so, 
and  the  base-rocks  are  even  and  uniformly  laid  at  low  angles,  the  lower 
beds  are  large  and  productive,  but  the  upp^  ones  seldom  appear,  simply 
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became  the  shallow  dq>ths  of  the  measures  do  not  admit  of  their  forniatioii. 
The  Grand  Tunnel  bed  is  hud  on  a  gently  inclining  suF&oe,  which  muHt 
bave  existed  at  no  gttst  depth  in  the  ba«n ;  when  followed  below  water- 
level,  the  dimensions  and  genera)  character  of  this  vein  depreciate  rapidly, 
18  demonstrated  at  Lee's  Nanticoke  mines;  and  the  probability  is  that  thid 
vein  will  be  quite  lean  and  small  in  the  deep  basins  of  this  vicinity,  as  it  is 
fiirther  east 

The  Baltimore  bed  was  at  first  worked  as  an  open  mine,  or  quarry,  in 
the  vidnitf  of  Wilkesbarre,  where  it  is  very  thtok  and  productive.  The 
character  and  purity  of  its  coal  cannot  be  excelled,  and  are  only  equalled  by 
•ome  of  the  Ashland  and  Lehigh  coals  from  £,  or  the  same  vein. 

Operations  on  the  Baltimore  bed  commenced  at  an  early  date,  and  most 
(tf  the  coal  sent  &om  the  Wilkeabojre  district  has  been  obtained  from  this 
vein  alone:. yet  but  a  small  amount  of  its  area  has  been  extracted.  Few 
veins  have  been  more  productive  than  this.  It  is  from  18  to  24  feet  thick, 
and,  ooneequently,  yields  a  large  amount  of  coal  per  acre.  The  roof,  or  top- 
rock,  ia  solid  and  substantial ;  tbe  amount  of  overlying  sur&ce  is  not  great 
in  the  area  operated  on;  while  the  low  angles  of  dip  admit  of  the  coal 
being  worked  without  much  waste,  and  with  great  economy.  As  long  as 
this  vein  remains  productive  at  moderate  depths  from  the  surface,  the 
warns  below  and  above  it  will  remain  in  comparative  idleness,  or  in  an 
undeveloped  ooudition,  though  some  of  them  are  good,  reliable,  and  pro- 
ductive seams. 


Hie  Baltimore  or  E  vein,  at  Wright's  mines,  in  Newport,  or  the  lower 
eod  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  is  rather  less  in  size  than  at  Wilkesbarre; 
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but  the  coal  is  excellent.     We  give  the  following  notes  in  relation  to  its 
thickness. 

E,  at  Wright* 9  Mines^  Newport. 

Feet       InehM. 

Top — ^hard  elate  and  sandstones 

Coal,  rider,  good 1  6 

Bone  and  slate 0  6 

Goal,  solid  and  pure 10  0 

Before  closing  oar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  beds  B  and  E,  we  are 
bound  to  say  there  is  something  inexplicable  to  our  present  comprehension 
in  the  Plymouth  district.  It  would  almost  appear  that  the  Baltimore  and 
some  underlying  vein  united  there,  or  below  that  point,  to  form  the  Grand 
Tunnel  bed.  We  find  at  the  Chauncey  mines  of  the  Union  Coal  Company 
the  Grand  Tunnel  vein  divided  by  5  feet  of  slate,  with  9  feet  of  top  coal 
and  10  feet  of  bottom  coal;  while  at  no  great  distance  we  find,  at  the 
Sweatland  mines  of  Langdon  &  Co.,  a  ten-foot  upper  coal,  known  as  the 
Cooper,  and  a  14-foot  lower  coal,  known  as  the  Bennett  vein,  divided  by 
30  feet  of  measures.  But,  as  we  before  observed,  this  district  is  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  writer,  and  all  attempts  to  gain  information  from  those 
who  ought  to  know  have  remained  unanswered. 

SECTION  OF  FORMATION  AT  NANTICOKE,  AS  GIVEN  BY  . 

COL   WASHINGTON  LEE,  Sb. 

Feet.         Inehei. 

Sorface,  coal 4  0 

Coal,  slates,  sandstones,  and  small  seam  12  inches 100  0 

Coal 4  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (40  to  60) 40  0 

Coal 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 60  0 

Coal — ^Nanticoke  or  Primrose — G 7  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Coal — small,  bobj  seam,  red-ash — (3  to  4) 3  0 

Slates  and  sandstones  (35  to  50) 40  0 

Coal — ^forge,  or  Holmes  vein — F 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 150  0 

Baltimore  coal — ^undeveloped f  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 150  0 

Coal— D 6  0 

Slates  and  sandstones • 40  0 

Coal— 0 4  0 

Slates,  rook,  and  conglomerate 90  0 

Coal — ^Lee's  vein,  Buck  Mountain,  or  B 14  0 

Conglomerate-Hilate ••...  30  0 

Coal— A 5  0 
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The  lower  end  of  ihe  Wyoming  Valley,  below  Nantiooke,  is  known  as 
the  Newport  Valley,  which  is  some  four  or  five  miles  in  extent.  Across 
this  section  of  the  valley  runs  the  transverse  line  of  the  cross-section  which 
accompanies  our  map  of  the  anthracite  fields,  delineating  the  formations 
from  the  old  Lehigh  mines  at  Summit  Hill  to  the  point  here  designated. 

Though  the  valley  does  not  extend  more  than  five  miles  west  of  Nanti- 
coke,  the  basin  pursues  its  course  beyond  Shickshenny, — a  distance  of 
nearly  twelve  miles  &om  the  Nantiooke  defile.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
valley  a  dividing  ridge  sheds  the  water  to  the  west,  into  the  Susquehanna, 
below  Shickshenny.  The  coal-basin  below  Nanticoke  is  but  little  deve- 
loped, but  such  explorations  as  have  been  made  exhibit  this  portion  of  the 
field  in  a  fiivorable  light.  The  coal  b  good  and  well  adapted  for  fiirnace 
purposes,  and  the  veins  are  of  respectable  dimensions.  A  new  coal  district 
has  recently  been  created  at  Shickshenny  by  the  operations  of  Messrs. 
Carey  &  Hart,  who  are  opening  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  on  a  large 
scale.  They  are  working  on  the  lower  veins.  Fig.  38  is  a  section  of  the 
lowest  workable  one. 

Accompanying  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  firms  or  companies 
operating  in  the  Northern  coal-field,  and  the  amounts  shipped  by  them 
during  1864. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  IN  THE  NORTHERN  COAL-FIELD. 


The  Carhondale  DistricL 


Allen  Anderson 1,530 

Stephea  S.  Clark 1,880 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  875,671 

Elk  HiU  Coal  Co 219 

James  NichoL 2,106 

Kittery  k  Beard 90 

JohD  Oakly 260 

881,756 


Brought  forward,  881,756 


S.  P.  Williams  &  Son 

Eaton  &  Co 

John  Jermyn 

E.  Jones  &  Co 

Wm.  &  D.  B.  Moore. 
Williams  k  Nichols... 


493 
742 
252 

115 

1,083 

146 


884,587 


Scranton  District, 


D.  L.  &W.B.B.  Co 

Hunt,  Davis  &  Co 

Lack'a  Iron  k  Coal  Co 

Sos.  k  Wy'g  Val.  Ctal  Co.. 

Thomas  Griffin 

Jermyn  k  Griffin 

John  Hancock 

Kinsted  k  Leach 


1,215,351 

1,628 

90,196 

14,819 

56 

2,230 

110 

390 

1,324,780 


Brought  forward, 

Peter  Mills 

Leander  Y anstorch 

Charles  W.  Edward. 

Daniel  Howell 

8.  Scranton  k  Co 

A.  S.  Washburn 

Mt.  Pleasant  Coal  Co 

Pkinney  k  Schott 


1,324,780 

60 

150 

610 

1,332 

19,719 

5s002 

859 

309 

1,352,821 
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PitUton 

Pennsylvania  Goal  Go 828,463 

Butler  Goal  Co 30,508 

James  Freeland 14,718 

Murcur  &  Co 85,569 

Murcur  &  Frisbie 79,376 

Maryland  Coal  Co 25,084 

Abram  Price 23,949 

G.  B.  Welsb,  agent 16,051 

Thomas  Waddle 12,283 

B.  G.  Hurd  &  Co 6,896 

T.  &  W.  Lcysbon 19,854 

1,141,751 


DistricL 

Brought  forward,  1,141,751 

Thomson  &  Ghilds 3,062 

Hancock  &  Foley 4,683 

Joel  Bowkley 50 

John  Mitchell 14,346 

J.  H.  Schwager 2,675 

Wyoming  Goal  &  Tra'n  Go. . . .  24,205 

John  R.  Stark 200 

Samuel  G.  Wilcox 100 

Corbright  &  Hines 343 

Rodman  Merrit 955 

1,172,370 


Baltimore  Goal  Go 

H.  B.  Hillman 

Consolidated  Go 

David  Mordecai 

Curtis,  Standish  &  Go 

Audenreid  Coal  &'  Impr*t  Go. 
Franklin  Goal  Co 


Wilkeaharre  DiitricU 
133,953 


19,384 

244,680 

1,563 

61 

15,703 

29,383 

444,727 


Brought  forward,  444,727 


Lehigh k  Susq'a  Goal  Co.... 

Lewis  Landmesser 

Wyoming  Goal  &  Iron  Co,.,. 

S.  D.  A  H.  M.  Hoyt 

James  P.  Atherton 


20,896 

6,622 

1,109 

277 

688 

474,219 


Plymouth  and  Nantkoke  Districts, 


Ira  Davenport 1,572 

Charles  Hutchinson 5,104 

Union  Goal  Go 11,139 

Bennet  k  Davis 3,687 

S.  C.  Fuller 23,827 

John  B.  Smith 27,423 

William  L.  Lance 2,679 

Grand  Tunnel  Goal  Go 16,297 

91,728 


Brought  forward,  91,72.S 

J.  Langdon  k  Go 44,195 

David  Morgan 53,113 

John  S.  Shonk 482 

Shonk&  Lance 3,073 

James  Nicholas 200 

Harvey  Brothers 14.753 

207,544 


Shickshenny  District, 


A.  H.  Church .^      6,786 

John  Thomas 220 

N.  T.  Beadle 2,488 

8,494 
NoTB. — These  returns  are  from  the  Com- 
miBsions-Bookfl.     The  names  of  the  minere 
and  shippers  will  be  found  correoted  in  the 
Appendix. 


Brought  forward,  8,494 
L.  H.  Waterberry..* J8 

8,512 

Garbondale 884,587 

Scranton 1,352,821 

Pittston 1,172,370 

Plymouth 207,544 

Total,  3,625,834 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

OTHB  liEHIGH  COAL-BASINS. 

Tbe  Lehigh  Basins  not  the  old  Lehigh  Mines — Lehigh  Coal-Basins — Sections  at  Tresckow, 
Coleraine,  and  Jeansrille — Honeybroolc — Hazleton  Coal-Basin — Barren  Measures— Buck 
Mountain  Bed— Big  Black  Creek— Harleigh—Eberrale—Jeddo—Eckly—Little  Black  Creek 
— Lower  Black  Creek — ^Extent  of  the  Lehigh  Basins — Production  of  the  Lehigh  Basins. 

We  do  not  propose  to  inclade  under  this  head  the  old  Lehigh  Summit 
mines  or  the  Room  Run  mines:  thej  belong  properly  to  the  first  or 
Southern  anthracite  coal-field^  in  the  eastern  end  of  which  they  are  located. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  Lehigh  coal-basins  we  include  those  com- 
paratively small  fields  or  basins  of  coal  lying  between  the  first  and  third 
anthracite  coal-fields,  and  to  the  east  of  the  second  or  Middle  coal-field,  in 
which  they  are  sometimes,  though  not  properly,  included.  They  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  are  as  peculiar  in  their  form  and 
features  as  any  of  our  independent  coal-fields ;  but  they  resemble  each  other, 
in  general  structure,  character,  and  quality  of  coal,  very  closely.  They  are 
all  comparatively  narrow,  and  generally  shallow,  containing  only  the  lower 
or  white-ash  veins ;  but  these  are  in  their  most  favorable  conditions.  They 
are  large,  uniform,  and  productive,  and  include  the  Mammoth  and  all  the 
underlying  veins. 

Below  we  give  a  transverse  section  of  the  four  principal  parallel  basins, 
with  their  undulations  and  intermediate  basins  or  synclinal  troughs. 

Fig.  42. 


LEHrQH  COAL  BASINS. 

Figure  42  is  a  cross-section  of  the  Lehigh  coal-basins  from  the  Spring  Mountain,  a,  on 
the  south,  to  Green  Mountain,  beyond  the  Green  Mountain  basin,  j\  on  the  north.  The 
distance  across  those  basins  is  between  six  and  seren  miles,  while  their  maximum  length  is 
sbout  tweWa  miles. 

The  Bbatbb  Miadow  Basik  lies  between  Spring  Mountain,  a,  and  Pismire  Ridge,  d. 
Tbe  section  represents  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  basin  in  the  Ticinity  of  Jeansville ; 
h  is  the  location  of  Tresckow,  on  the  German  PennsyWania  Coal  Company's  property,  and 
c  the  position  of  JeansTille. 

Tbe  Haslstov  Basim,  e,  is  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  group,  and  lies  between  Pis* 
■ire  Bidge,  d,  and  Council  Bidge,/. 

Bio  Black  Cbksk  Basih,  ^,  is  the  next  in  order,  and  is  located  between  Council  Ridge 
•nd  Black  Creek  Ridge,  A.  Following  these,  to  the  north,  are  the  Littls  Black  C&iik 
Bif n,  if  and  the  Gkbsh  Moitvtaih  Basik,  /. 
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The  Green  Mountain  basin  is  comparatively  small  and  not  yet  developed. 
The  principal  basins  in  the  section,  and  in  this,  the  Lehigh  r^on,  except 
the  Lower  Big  Black  Creek  basin,  are  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Big 
Black  Creek,  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins.  The  Lower  Black  Creek 
basin  is  a  continuation  of  the  Big  and  Little  Black  Creek  basins,  though 
their  continuity  is  probably  broken  at  the  point  of  intersection  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  conglomerate  which  '^throws  the  coal  over,"  in  mining 
phraseology.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  will  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  and  clear  impression  of  this  group. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  small  patches  of  coal  within  this  cluster 
of  Lehigh  basins :  one  of  these,  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,  lying  between 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  basins,  we  have  not  laid  down  on  the 
map,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  character  and  the  insignificance 
of  its  size.  We  must  here  remark,  however,  that  this  narrow  and  shallow 
trough  of  coal  has  never  been  fairly  tested,  and  we  have  neither  data  nor 
authority  which  would  justify  a  condemnation  of  this  basin. 

Another  of  those  small  narrow  basins  exists  on  the  Big  Tomhickon 
Creek,  which  appears  tp  be  a  continuation  of  the  south  fork  of  the  Hazle- 
ton basin,  extending  from  its  western  extremity.  This  basin  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  Dreck  Creek  basin,  but  we  believe  it  does  not  contain 
the  Mammoth  vein.  There  are  several  other  small  patches  of  coal  in  this 
vicinity,  of  which,  however,  nothing  very  definite  is  known.  The 
McAuley  Mountain  deposit  can  scarcely  be  called  a  basin,  as  it  is  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  yet  has  the  basin-shape,  and  has  only  been  preserved  from 
the  powerful  denuding  forces  which  broke  up  this  portion  of  the  region 
by  the  heavy  conglomerates  and  sandstones  which  underlie  the  deposit, 
and  which  resisted  the  rush  of  waters.  The  McAuley  basin  is  detached 
from  the  main  group,  and  exists  as  the  most  western  of  the  scries,  and 
appears  as  a  prolongation  of  a  coal  formation  formerly  pyiating  in  the  Nes- 
copeck  Valley.  The  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal  to  the  west 
and  northwest  of  the  present  Lehigh  group  is  the  numerous  beds  of  con- 
glomerate which  cap  the  elevations  throughout  this  region.  The  undu- 
lating character  of  the  Umbral  or  red  shale  strata,  and  their  fine,  soil, 
yielding  nature  tells  the  story  of  destruction  which  the  rocks  around  so 
fully  confirm. 

The  Lehigh  group  occupy  part  of  a  vast  undulating  plateau  that 
formerly  existed  from  the  Nesquehoning  to  the  Nescopeck  Mountains,  and 
which  filled  the  deep  wide  valleys  now  occupied  by  the  Quakeake  and  the 
Nesoopeck  streams.  The  blue  color  on  the  map  distinguishes  the  existing 
portions  of  the  conglomerate,  as  the  black  denotes  the  coal.  The  pink 
represents  the  red  shale  or  Umbral ;  and  those  wide  areas  shaded  by  this 
color  were  undoubtedly  once  covered  by  the  blue,  or  base-rock  of  the  ooal 

-tfures,  if  not  the  cool  itself.    The  elevation  of  this  conglomerate  plateau 
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18  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  some  of  its  deepest  coal-bajins 
are  nearly  1000  feet  below  the  siir&ce,  or  only  1000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Yet  the  lowest  part  of  the  deepest  basins  is  &r  above  the  sur&oe-level 
of  the  Pottsville  basins,  which  are  probably  over  3000  feet  deep,  or  2500 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  Port  Carbon  is  600  feet  above  tide- 
water, and  Hazleton  about  2000  feet.  The  depth  of  the  basin  beneath 
Hazleton  is  900  feet,  which  still  leaves  a  difference  of  500  feet  between  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  Lehigh  basin  and  the  top  of  the  deepest  Schnylkill 
basin. 

The  Schnylkill  basins  were  originally  deeper  than  the  Lehigh  basins; 
bat  there  can  be  bat  little  doabt  of  t!he  &ct  that  the  surfitce,  or  rather 
outcrop,  of  the  coal  at  Pottsville  was  at  one  time  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  or  outcrop  of  the  coal  at  Hazleton.  The  depression  has  been 
sboe  the  formation  of  coal,  or,  perhaps,  continued  during  its  formation. 
The  Lehigh  basins  have  not  been  elevated,  as  some  suppose;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Schuylkill  basins  have  been  depressed,  as  their  steep  angles 
Md  reversed  or  overtUted  strata  amply  testify. 

The  area  of  the  present  conglomerate  plateau^  on  which  are  located  this 
group  of  basins,  is  between  150  and  200  square  miles,  while  the  coal  area 
is  between  35  and  50  square  miles.  The  probable  ancient  or  denuded  area 
is  not  less  than  1000  square  miles. 

THE  BEAVEB  MEADOW  BASIN. 

This  is  the  first  or  most  southern  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  and  extends  fi:om 
a  point  several  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Beaver  Meadow  to  its  western 
terminus  near  Mount  Alter,  some  two  miles  firom  the  Honeybrook  mines, 
the  distance  being  about  12  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  less  than  a 
mile,  with  a  total  area  of  nearly  10  miles.  The  formation  extends  across 
the  Beaver  Meadow  and  Hazleton  Railroads,  a  short  distance  north  of 
Weatherly,  but  is  entirely  devoid  of  coal;  and  the  probability  is  that  little 
coal  exists  east  of  Beaver  Meadow. 

The  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Beaver  Meadow  were  for  a  considerable 
period  very  productive,  but  being  operated  in  a  primitive  manner,  and 
much  troubled  with  water,  they  have  been  abandoned,  though  fitr  from 
being  exhausted.  To  reopen  them  will  be  costly,  and  no  one  cares  to  risk 
the  expense  when  virgin  fields  invite  them. 

Above  Beaver  Meadow,  or  between  it  and  Jeansville,  are  the  Coleraine 
mines,  now  worked  by  Messrs.  William  Carter  &  Son.  At  this  point  the 
basin  is  over  1000  yards  wide,  and  contains  three  subordinate  basins  or 
troughs,  besides  one  or  two  small  undulations.  The  depth  of  the  basins 
is  fit)m  500  to  700  feet. 

The  following  vertical  section  is  a  representation  of  the  measures  both 
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at  Jeansville  and  at  Colenine,  as  there  is  bat  little  difference.    At  neither 
place  has  the  Buck  MountaiD,  or  B  v«n,  been  developed. 

The  section  at  Jeansville  is  nearljr  umilar,  as  given 
Vu*.  48.  below. 

Fe«t.  laelin. 

Snr&ee 186  0 

Mammodi 30  0 

Slates  and  sdoditones. 100  0 

Wliarton— D  (8  to  12) 8  0 

Slates  aad  saDdstones. 100  0 

Coal— C 4  0 

Blates  and  sandstones 100  0 

Unexplored 60  0 

Conglomerate 

The  forgoing  figures  are  from  the  north  basins  at 
Jeansville.  The  south  basin  at  Tresckow  differs  slightly, 
as  shown  by  the  following  notes  from  the  data  iiimished 
by  M.  Dagenhardt,  of  the  German  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company,  whose  information  is  d^ved  from  correct 
measurements;  and,  as  it  differs  so  widely  from  the  pub- 
lished aocounta  of  the  State  geologists,  and  some  of  our 
eminent  engineers,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the 
Mammoth  at  this  point,  the  notes  may  be  interesting. 

BECTI0N8  AT  TKB8CE0W. 

Mammoth  Vein,  E.        FmI.      Indw 

Top  slate .' 

Coal 6  0 

VIRTICAL    KCTIOH    OF  BoHe 0  3 

i.",V"""  "**""          Coal 4  0 

Bone 0  1 

Coal*— "  poor  man  V 2  0 

Bony  ooal 0  4 

Coal 7  0 

Bony  coal  and  elate a     1  0 

Coal  (from  4  to  7) _B  0 

Coal 26  0 

Slate _  8 

Total 26  8 

*  ThU  lingolarljr  nainvd  bench  of  ooal  U  of  good  qnalUj. 
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Vertical  jSeeft'on. 


HuuDotb  E 

Shtea  and  eandstones... 

Whuton,  C 

Slates  and  Baadstcnes... 

Coal,  C 

Slate  and  rock,  10  to... 
Bedehale 


(Buck  X>untamf)  Vein  C. 


Wharton  Vein,  D. 

Fl 

Slate- top 

Coal 4 

Fine,  dark  Blat«,,,t 1 

Coal 4 


Section  of  Mammoth  (U  JeanivSh. 

Ft, 

Top— hard  roclc 

SUte 2 

Coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal 1 

Co«J 6 

Sniphor 0 

Coal 8 

Mining,  or  charcoal 0 

Coal,  "poor  nun'e,''  V^^  *"''  S"''^ ^ 

HardBlate 0 

Checkered  coaL.. 1 

SUte 0 

Coal,  very  fine 7 

Hani  slate 0 

Cosrac  coal 1 

Bone 0 

Coal _4 

Coal 24 

8Ute,&o. _3 

Total .'. 28 
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SECTIONS  AT  COLERAINE. 


Wharton  Vetn^D, 
Ft.         In. 


Coal 4        0 

Slate 0        1 

Coal 0        6 


Slate 
Coal. 


Vein  C  (Buck  Mountain  f)» 

Ft        In. 


Coal 


Ft 

0 
4 

In. 
8 

0 

Ft 
3 

Id. 
0 

Coal 4        0 

Slate 1        0 

KoTK. — The  Buok  Mountain  bed  is  B  in  all  onr  sectiona,  ezoept  where  G  take  its  plsee; 
and  this  is  always  in  error.  We  think  it  probable  the  bed  here  muned  C  is  really  B,  snd 
the  C,  and  not  B,  is  the  missing  seam. 

There  are  five  undalations,  or  STnclinal  axes,  at  Jeansville,  across  the 
basin.  Farther  west  these  synclinals  separate,  and  form  two  terminal 
points  to  the  basin.  The  three  southern  troughs  continue  on  west,  and 
form  the  deep  and  superior  basins  at  Honejbrook,  and  the  two  northern 
troughs  or  synclinals  form  the  less  developed  basins  on  the  old  French- 
town  property. 

At  Honeybrook  the  southern  portion  of  this  basin  is  3570  feet  wide, 
and  is  divided  by  three  synclinals  or  subordinate  basins,  as  before  stated. 
The  two  southern  basins  are  the  widest  and  deepest  We  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared for  the  data  here  developed,  or  the  difference  that  exists  between  this 
locality  and  those  farther  east. 

The  total  depth  of  the  measures  is  given  by  Mr.  G^rge  Allen,  the 
practical  and  experienced  superintendent,  at  580  feet  We  think  thi?, 
however,  rather  over  than  under  the  correct  thickness,  from  the  fiict  that  in 
no  other  portion  of  the  coal  r^on  do  we  find  the  distance  to  be  so  great 
from  the  Mammoth  to  the  conglomerate  or  lower  veins,  as  here  givai. 

At  Hazleton  the  distance  from  the  Mammoth  to  the  Buck  Mountain  is 
from  300  to  400  feet  At  Harleigh,  in  the  Black  Creek  basin,  the  depth 
is  from  400  to  500 ;  but  here,  at  Honeybrook,  it  is  given  as  over  580  feet. 
There  is  room  to  doubt  this,  not  only  from  the  &ct  of  its  being  unusual, 
but  because  no  developments  have  been  made  to  prove  it 

It  13  singular  that  only  two  veins  are  given  in  those  deep  measures  below 
the  Mammoth,  while  in  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
there  are  three  and /our.  In  &ctj  four  veins  exist  below  the  Mammoth  in 
every  other  basin  of  note  except  that  of  Carbondale,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  existence  here,  since  the  ground  has  not  been  thoroughlj 
explored,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  Buck  Mountain  vein.  The 
miners  of  the  Beaver  Meadow  field  or  basin  denominate  vein  C  as  the  Buck 
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MoODtain,  which  lb  everywhere  else  B,  Of  this  &ct  there  can  be  no  douht. 
The  B,  or  Back  Moantain,  is  always  the  lowest  workahle  vein,  lying  on 
the  conglomerate,  and  overlying  A,  which  is  tn  the  conglomerate.  We 
think  the  feirest  and  hest  exposition  of  the  lower  coal  measnres  has  been 
made  in  the  Kew  Boston  basin,  which  is  similar  to  the  Lehigh  basins,  by 
J.  Louden  Beadle,  Esq.,  who  has  careiully  proved  each  vein  and  measured 
their  respective  distances.  A  relerence  to  that  basin  shows  a  strict  con- 
formity with  both  the  Hazleton  and  Black  Creek  formations,  as  they  all 
in  turn  conform  to  the  measures  of  the  coat-fields  generally.  There  is 
some  doubt  on  this  salgect  among  our  mining  engineers,  but  we  have  forti- 
fied ourselves  with  &cts  from  so  many  practical  souroes  that  the  proof  is 
overwhelming ;  that  is,  of  the  general  existence  of  four'  veins  below  the 
Munmodi. 

We  therefore  state  it  as  onr  belief  that  the  same  number  exist  in  the 
Honeybrook  basins,  where  the  measures  are  ibund  in  their  fullest  develop- 
ment ;  bat  we  do  not  think  the  measures  below  the  Mammoth  are  over 
500  feet  thick. 

The  size  of  the  Mammoth  at  Hon^brook  is  35  feet ;  Fio.  46. 

the  Wharton  10  feet,  and  C  (Buck  Mountain?)  8  feet.  We 
propose  to  give  in  another  portion  of  this  work  a  full  and 
complete  description  of  the  Honeybrook  basins,  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  localities  in  the  Lehigh  region. 

We  have  not  intentionally  omitted  the  locality  of  York- 
town,  between  Jeansville  and  Audenreid  or  Honeybrook. 
The  chief  features  of  those  localities  are  so  much  alike 
that  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  to  describe  each  colliery 
m  this  connection.  We  propose  to  mention  the  collieiy 
establishments  in  another  portion  of  the  work  and  under 
a  different  connection. 

THE  HAZLETON  BASIN. 

The  town  of  Hazleton  is  near  the  middle  of  the  Hazle- 
ton basin,  and  is  15  miles  from  Penn  Haven,  on  the 
Lehigh  River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  This 
is  the  tallest  of  the  Lehigh  basius,  and  is  about  13  miles 
long  by  one  mile  wide  as  a  maximum.  It  contains  about 
10  square  miles  of" coal  formation.  The  eastern  extremity 
b  at  the  old  Buck  Mountain  mines,  some  six  miles  from 
Bockport,  on  the  Lehigh,  and  the  western  point  near  the 
Schuylkill  county  line.  This  basin  lies  in  Luzerne 
cotmty,  while  the  Beaver  Meadow  lies  in  Carbon  and  haihtoh. 

Schuylkill. 

The  accompanying  section  though  the  basin  at  Hazleton  does  not  repre- 
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sent  the  measures  above  the  MBinmoth,  which  BppeuB  to  be  barren,  vitli 
the  exception  of  one  small  seam  some  4  feet  in  thickneas. 

It  is  singular  that  the  900  feet  of  coal  measures  overlying  the  Mammoth 
ha«  should  contain  no  workable  coal,  while  in  every  other  locality  in  the 
anthracite  regions  the  some  thickness  would  bear  at  least  four  or  five  work- 
able veins,  and  io  some  instances  double  the  nomber  of 
'"'  seams,  small  and  large.     The  strata  and  appearaacea  of 

the  measures  are  certainly  of  the  coal-bearing  ord»,  and 
every  indication  would  suggest  ^e  existence  of  ooal  above 
the  Mammoth.  There  are  only  two  solutions :  it  eiUux 
does  exist  and  has  not  been  developed,  or  the  measnra 
overlying  the  Mammoth  are  not  in  naXity  as  thick  w 
they  would  appear,  but  are  doubled  by  a  singular  procea 
•t  this  peculiarly  deep  portion  of  the  Hozleton  baein, 
since  it  is  not  generally  as  deep  in  other  parts  as  in  the 
Tunnity  of  the  Diamond  mines,  where  the  for^oii^ 
section  was  taken. 

To  describe  this  peculiarity  would  complicate  the  de- 
wxiption.  It  will  be  found  exemplified  nnder  the  head 
of  "Faults  and  Irr^ularities  of  die  Coal  FormatioDs." 
(See  figure  in  that  connection.) 

The  Buck  Mountain  mines  are  located  on  the  eztreme 
eastern  point  of  the  Hazleton  basin,  though  a  narrow 
MouHTiiH,  Ko  ■,  anticlinal  divides  the  Buck  Mountain  synclinal  from 
t'ih'himi!""''  the  eastern  undulations  of  the  main  basin;  but  it  is  com- 
paratively small,  as  shown  in  our  map  of  the  antfani- 
oite  fields.  This  eastern  portion  of  the  basin  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and 
contains  only  one  workable  vein,  which  is  the  celebrated  "Back  Mountain," 
orB. 

It  lies  OQ  the  conglomerate  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Lee's  Nonticokr 
mines,  and  is  underlaid  by  the  small  eeam  A,  in  the  conglomerate  and  over- 
laid by  C,  which  is  here  a  small,  18-inch  seam. 

The  Buck  Mountain  vein  is  here  over  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  and 
contains  about  16  feet  of  excellent  coal,  which  has  become  celebrated  at 
a  steam  coal  under  that  name.  The  aocomponying  illustration,  figure  46, 
g^ves  a  &)r  representation  of  the  bed. 

This  vein  has  all  the  characteristtce  of  the  lower  workable  ooal-bed, 
wherever  found,  in  the  anthracite  fields.  In  the  deep  basins  of  Schuyl- 
kill, however,  it  is  small  and  poor. 

It  is  divided  by  the  aooompauying  middle  slate,  as  at  Shickshenny,  Kan- 
ticoke,  and  Grand  Tunnel,  and  wherever  found,  within  our  experience, 
except  at  Kew  Boston.  The  lower  bench  of  six  feet  produces  a  dark-}til 
Oih, — so  deep,  in  iact,  that  it  makes  the  whole  vein  a  "red-ash  ooal"  when 
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mixed,  though  die  top  beach  of  nine  feet  is  white  ash.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  Bnck  Mountain  vein  is  also  a  characteriBtio  of  the  Graod  Ttuinel 
and  lice's  Nanttcolce  beds,  whidi  occupy  a  relative  position  at  the  base  of 
the  ooal  measarea.  Another  identifying  pecaliari^  of  the  lower  coal  of 
this  bed,  wherever  fband  in  good  condition,  is  its  density,  tenacify,  and 
condioidal  fracture, — resembling  the  white-ash  ooala  in  this  respect,  but 
differing  from  the  upper  red-ash  coals  generally. 

The  basin  at  tho  eastern  extremity  is  shallow  and  narrow.  No.  2  slope, 
in  operation,  is  about  270  feet  long  on  an  angle  of  40°.  The  bottom  of 
the  slope  or  basin  is  150  feet  vertical  from  the  eur&oe.  This  is  in  the  old 
Buck  Mountain  basin,  which  is  elevated  and  on  the  eastern  point  or  side 
of  the  Buck  Moantsio,  or  a  continoation  of  Coondl  Bidge.  The  Black 
Creek  basin  lies  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  over  a  dividing  ridge  which 
ia  overcome  by  planes.  Here  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  ia  also  operated, 
near  the  eastern  estremity  of  the  Block  Creek  basin,  under  the  same 
peculiaritiea  existing  at  the  old  mines. 

About  six  miles  to  the  west  of  Buck  Mountain  are  the  Stockton  mines, 
on  the  Hazleton  Bailroad.     A  branch  of  the  Hazleton  road  connects  the 
Bnck  Mountain  mines  at  Clifton  with  the  main  Hazle- 
lon  road,  at  its  intersection  witli  the  Beaver  Meadow,  a 
short  distance  above  Weatherly. 

Above  the  Stockton,  in  the  vicini^  of  Hazleton,  are 
the  Diamond  mines  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Old  Hazleton, 
Laurel  Hill  No.  1,  Laurel  Hill  No.  2,  and  Hazleton 
No.  3.  Farther  west  are  the  Crystal  Bidge  and  Cran- 
b«Ty  collieries  of  A.  Pardee  &  Co.  Succeediug  these 
are  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  of  Ta^art  &  Halaey, 
tad  near  the  end  of  the  main  basin  are  the  Asbborton 
mines,  recently  opened. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  the  basin  there  are  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  synclinals.  Even  at  the  Diamond 
mines,  where  the  basin  is  considered  as  single,  or  exist- 
ing in  a  wide,  deep,  and  unbroken  syncliiuil,  there  is  a 
sharp,  wedg&-Iike  anticlinal,  that  folds  back  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  over  the  north  dip  in  such  an  unusual  and 
reveiaed  condition  as  to  make  the  bottom  slate  of  the 
one  (he  top  sbte  of  the  other. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  sections  of  the  Mammoth 
which  we  ^ve  at  various   localities,  that  this  vein 
varies  considerably  in  compo^tion  or  character,  but     m"nor..,  oa  i,  »t  oi*- 
thnx^hoot  the  Lehigh  region  is  nearly  uniform  io 
file.     It  generally  cootmus  from  20  to  30  feet  of  workable  coal,  and  is 
almost  invariably  reliable,  or  in  good  condition  and  extremely  productive. 
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The  amount  of  coal  annually  sent  from  the  Hazleton  basin,  and  principallj 
frpm  the  vicinitj  of  HadeUMi,  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  a  half-million  tons. 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.  are  the  largest  miners  and  shippers  c^  coal  in  the 
anthracite  r^on,  as  a  private  firm;  and,  in  connection  with  the  Hazleton 
Coal  Company,  which  is  nearly  synonymoos,  or  Pardee  &  Co.,  the  firm 
owns  or  controls  42  miles  of  railroad-track,  17  first-class  looomotiyes,  1800 
coal-cars,  and  does  the  shipping  business  of  the  Hazleton  and  Big  and 
Little  Black  Creek  basins,  or  nearly  one  million  tons  per  ^nnnm- 


BIG  BLACK  CREEK  COAL-BASIN. 

This  basin  is  now  tapped  or  opened  at  two  different  points.  First,  at 
its  eastern  extremity,  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company,  whose  planes 
descend  into  the  Black  Creek  basin,  or  over  Council  lUdge  from  Clifton. 
This  company  has  two  slopes  in  operation  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
which  is  here  shallow  and  does  not  contain  over  150  feet  of  coal  measures. 

The  second  avenue  of  the  coal-trade  from  this  valley  is  through  the 
Council  Ridge  tunnel,  which  is  1023  feet  long,  over  the  Lehigh  Luzerne 
Railroad.  This  road  leaves  the  Hazleton  road  at  the  board-yard,  some 
distance  below  Stockton,  and  passes  through  the  tunnel  to  Jeddo,  and 
thence  down  the  valley  of  Big  Black  Creek  to  Ebervale  and  Harleigh, 
and  from  Harleigh  it  .is  continued  around  the  western  point  of  Black 
Creek  ridge  to  Milnesville  in  Little  Black  Creek. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  a  branch  of  this  road  turns  up  the  valley 
to  Eckley,  which  is  one  of  the  most  handsome,  attractive,  and  orderly 
mining  villages  in  the  coal-regions.  At  Eckley  are  the  mines  of  Messrs. 
Bharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  to  whom,  in  fitct,  the  village  owes  its  existence. 

Here  the  basin  of  Big  Black  Creek  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and 
divided  into  four  synclinal  troughs,  or  undulations,  which  increase  in  breadth 
and  depth  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  basin.  The  mines  at 
Eckley  are  located  on  the  '^saddle,''  or  anticlinal,  between  the  two  first  or 
southern  basins  or  synclinals,  and  consist  of  two  slopes,  one  in  each  basin. 
That  in  the  first  basin  is  on  the  south  dip,  with  an  angle  of  30^,  and  that 
in  the  second  basin  is  on  the  north  dip,  with  an  angle  of  20^.  Each  is 
200  yards  deep,  and  the  basins  they  penetrate  are,  respectively,  125  feet 
vertical  in  No.  1,  and  276  feet  in  No.  2, — the  vertical  depth  varying  with 
the  undulations  of  the  sur&ce. 

The  capacity  of  these  mines  is  about  125,000  tons  annually.  During 
the  year  1864  nearly  110,000  tons  were  produced. 


Fia.  49. 
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Section  of  Coal  Meaturet  at  EtMiy.  Fm.  48. 

Ft.  Id. 

Snr&oe,  125  to  300 200  0 

Hunmoth,  ? 30  0 

Slates  and  eaodstoDes,  Small  Seam  of  Ore 160  0 

Wharton,  D 8  0 

Slatesand  sandstones. 100  0 

Coal,  0 1  6 

Slatesand  sandstones 60  0 

Buck  Mountain  B  Coal 20  0 

Slates  and  sandstones 40  0 

Coal,  A,  in  conglomerate I  6 

It  will  be  DOticed  that  we  give  the  size  of  the  Mammoth 
in  the  aectioD  through  the  coal  meaauree  as  30  feet  at  Eckley, 
while  in  the  section  of  the  vela  it  ia  leas  than  20  feet     This  difference  ig 
ezplaiaed  by  the  fact  of  the  vein  being  thicker  in  the  deep 
northern  basins  of  the  valley  than  in  those  now  operated 
OQ  the  sonth  side. 

Fig.  49  ia  a  vertical  section  through  the  measuree  at 
Harleigh,  in  the  Big  BUck  Creek  basin,  furnished  by 
Alexander  Silliman,  Esq.  The  sur&ce  measures  alxtve 
the  ifammoth  are  barren  of  coal,  as  usual  throughout  the 
Lehigh  basins,  and  are  not  given  in  the  section.  Their 
thickness  is  from  150  to  300  feet.  The  coal-basin  here  ia 
divided  into  two  subordinate  basins  or  synclinals,  with  an 
^gr^;ate  breadth  of  800  yards. 

The  distance  between  E  and  D  in  the  section  is  here 
210  feet;  bat  this  varies  considerably  farther  np  the 
vallty,  and  at  Eckley  is  only  160  feet.  The  lower  veins 
Bie  thicker  in  the  Black  Creek  region,  generally,  than  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Lehigh  basins. 

The  Wharton  or  Skidmore,  D,  is  her«  12  feet  thick,  and 
a  nameless  vein,  C,  which  is  generally  small,  is  10  feet  in 
thickness.  The  Bnck  Mountain  B  is  not  as  lai^  as  it  ia 
found  at  the  old  Bnck  Mountain  miaes,  at  the  Grand 
Tonnel  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  or  at  New  Boston,  but  is 
larger  than  its  average  size,  generally,  in  the  Lehigh 
basins. 

The  Mammoth  ia  here  30  feet  thick,  and  contains  20 
fcet  of  workable  coal,  with  10  feet  of  rqert«l  or  unwork- 
able mine.    The  top,  nine  feet,  ia  not  worked.    It  is  veiy 
prodnctive,  and  mined  with  economy.    The  capacity  of   ' 
the  Ilarleigh  mines  is  100,000  tons  annually;  tUeir  pro- 
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duction  dnriDg  1864  wits  60,793  tons.  Thej  wen?  operated  last  year  hj 
Messrs.  SiUiman  &  McKe«,  but  have  BiDoe  changed  hands,  and  are  now 
(1865)  operated  by  the  Harleigh  Cool  Company. 

The  minee  at  Ebervale  are  operated  by  Meesrs.  Stout,  Van  Winkle  & 

Co.,  leseeee  on  lands  of  the  Union  Improvement  Co.     They  have  three 

•lopes:  two  on  the  south  dip  and  one  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Mammnth. 

The  next  in  operation  above  £berva]e  are  the  Jeddo 

'"^  "•  mines  of  J.  B.  Marklc  &  Co.,  also  on  the  lands  of  tbe 

Union  Improvement  Company.     Here  there  are  three 

slopes  in  operation :  two  on  the  Mammoth,  and  oDe  on 

the  Back  Mountain  vein, — all  on  the  south  dip. 

Commencing  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Big  Black 
Creek  basin,  we  find  five  colliery  establiahmentB  in  the 
valley,  viz.:  Harleigh,  Ebervale,  Jeddo,  Eckley,  and 
Buck  Mountain  mines, — the  last  being  on  the  vatets 
<^  Sandy  Creek,  flowing  Into  the  Lehigh  to  the  east, 
and  the  former  on  the  waters  of  Black  Creek,  which 
flow  west  and  north  into  the  Neecopeck  and  thenoe  into 
the  Susquehanna.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  by  the 
Lehigh  operators  respectively  will  be  found  in  the 
Mcompouying  table. 


LITTLE  BLACK  CREEK  BASIB. 

Id  the  Little  Block  Creek  baun  there  is  only  one 

operation,  which  is  at  its  western  end  and  is  knonn  ^ 

Milnesville.     The  name  of  J.  Fields  appeara  as  tlic 

curator  on  three  slopes:  two  cm  the  north  and  one  on 

■(.■■otH  AT  HMtuiM  M  ^^  90uth  djp  of  thc  Mammoth.  This  basin  is  but  little 

T« ...  «j«.  cm     developed.    It  is  probably  about  half  the  area  of  the 

Big  Black  Creek  basin,  which  is  about  12  miles  loof 

and  with  an  average  bnadth  of  half  a  mile,  cootaining  six  square  miles  of 

oool  formation;  while  the  Little  Black  Creek  be^  is  only  about  seven 

miles  long  by  500  to  800  yards  in  breadth,  j-pntaining  two  and  a  half 

square  miles  of  coal  ftstnadon,  "more  or  leas." 

The  Lower  Black  Creek  Basis  lies  to  the  west  of  the  two  besini 
just  mentioned,  and  on  the  Black  Creek,  bdow  the  jomction  of  the  big 
and  little  farka  of  the  same,  from  which  are  deri\-ed  tbe  names  of  the  coal- 
basins  over  which  they  flow.  This  lower  basin  is  about  ten  mtlea  long  by 
800  yaicb  wide^  and  contains  abont  five  square  miles  of  coal  fwmatioa. 
Tht3«  is  some  doabt  of  tbe  existenoe  of  the  Mammoth  in  any  part  of  the 
Ix»w«r  BbK^  Crc«k  basin,  but  all  the  lower  vvum  are  fimod  in  la^  im>- 
portiona  and  in  good  oondititn, — tbe  Bock  Mountain  bed,  in  KKoe  places, 
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bebg  equal  in  size  to  the  Mammoth.  The  veins  have  been  generally 
proved  in  this  basin,  but  no  collieries  have  been  established,  and  no  avenue 
yet  exists  for  the  transportation  of  its  coal.  The  Lehigh  Luzerne  Rdl- 
rood  is  projected  for  extension  farther  down  the  stream,  and  will  soon  open 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  basin.  Other  avenues  for  the  transportation 
of  its  coal  have  been  projected:  one  from  Berwick,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
up  the  Nesoopeck  and  Black  Creeks,  and  another  firom  the  lower  or  western 
end  of  the  basin  over  the  mountains  to  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  which  is 
bat  a  short  distance  from  this  point. 

The  Green  Mountain  basin  is  a  comparatively  small  body  of  coal,  lying 
on  the  head  of  Sandy  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Lehigh.  It  may  be 
equal  in  size  to  the  Little  Black  Creek  basin,  but  it  is  yet  undeveloped,  and 
but  little  is  known  of  its  character  or  formation. 

The  remaining  small  basins  of  coal  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  Big 
Black  contain  only  the  lower  veins,  and  these  to  a  limited  extent;  but  such 
coal  as  exists  appears  to  be  good,  and  even  one  of  those  small  basins,  with 
bat  a  single  square  mile  of  coal  formation,  and  containing  only  the  lower  or 
Buck  Mountain  bed, — say  12  feet  thick, — ^would  produce  enough  to  last  a 
single  colliery,  producing  100,000  tons  per  annum,  100  years  or  more.* 

COAL  AREAS  OF  THE  LEHIGH  BASIN.f 

Bq.  MilM. 

Haileton  Basin,  14  miles  long,  f  wide 10 

Beaver  Meadow,  11     ««      "      f    «    81 

Big  Black  Creek,  12  "       "      i    " 6 

Little  Black  Creek,  7  "       "      ♦    "    2i 

Lower  Black  Creek,  10  miles  long,  }  wide 5 

Green  Mountain  Basin,  7  miles  long,  i  wide 2} 

Other  small  basins • _3 

Total  area 37 

Production  of  the  Lehigh  Batint  in  1864' 

A.  Pardee  &  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin 210,902 

Hone  jbrook  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 146,563 

Packer  &  Co.,  Hazleton  Basin 143,090 

Sharpe,  Weiss  &  Co.,  Big  Black  Creek 109,983 

J.  B.  Markle  &  Co.,      "  "        153,563 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 102,881 

German  Pen^isylvania  Coal  Company,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin...     78,402 
Harleigh  Coal  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 60,793 

*  Beeeni  developments  indicate  the  exiBtenoe  of  E,  or  the  Mammoth,  in  some  of  these 
et8t«ni  bMins. 

t  The  areas  of  these  basins  are  computed  as  their  maximum  extent.  The  angles  of  the 
dips  are  generallj  high.  The  maximum  ooal  area  is,  therefore,  greater  than  that  given 
shore,  and  may  exceed  60  square  miles. 
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Buck  Moontaia  Coal  Compaoj,  Big  BUck  Creek*. 73,534 

Smith's  Spriog  MooDbuD,  Beaver  Meadow  Basia 63,110 

John  Fielda,  Little  BUok  Creek 60,214 

William  T.  Carter  &  Son,  Beaver  Meadow  Basin 49,181 

Eberrale  Cod  Company,  Big  Black  Creek 52,137 

Taggart  &  HaUej,  Hailelon  Baain 69,391 

ReeapilvlaHon. 

Hasleton  Basin 448,383 

Beaver  Meadow  Basin 430,137 

Big  Black  Creek  Baan 415,010 

Little  Black  Creek  Basin 60,214 

~i  ,353,74* 

g  Black  Creek  burin,  and  the  other  turn 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  MIDDLE  ANTHBACITE  COAL-FIELD. 

DiTisioiifl  of  the  Coal-Field — Transverse  Section — Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  Regions — Locust 
Mountain — Broad  Mountain — Mahanoy  Mountain — Mahanoj  Basins — Primrose  Bed — 
Mammoth  Enlargements — Inverted  Dips  at  McNeal  Coal  Company,  and  at  Shenandoah 
City — Vertical  Section  at  Mahanoy  City — Preston  Sections — Freaks  of  the  Locust 
Mountain — Looustdale— Ashland — Coal  Properties  or  Estates — ^Production — Shamokin 
Region — Transverse  Section — Coal-Seams — Twin  Veins — Trevorton — Vertical  Section  at 
Shamokin — ^Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — ^Avenues  to  Market — Productions. 

The  Middle  coal-field  is  divided  by  the  Locust  Mountain^  and  forma 
two  distinct  regions.  The  eastern  portion,  tying  south  of  Locust  Mountain, 
is  drained  by  the  Mahanoy  Creek,  and  is  denominated  the  Mahanoy  region ; 
while  the  western  portion,  lying  north  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  is  drained 
by  the  Shamokin  Creek,  and  is  known  as  the  Shamokin  r^ion.  Both 
streams  empty  into  the  Susquehanna, — ^the  Shamokin  at  Sunbury,  and  the 
Mahanoy  a  short  distance  below,  at  Port  Trevorton. 

The  area  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  computed  at  91  square  miles;  the 
eastern,  or  Mahanoy  region,  containing  41  square  miles,  and  the  western, 
or  Shamokin  region,  50  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  first  is  about 
25  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  less  than  2  miles;  and  the  length  of 
the  latter  is  20  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  2^  miles. 

The  amount  of  coal  contained  in  the  two  regions  may  be  about  equal, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  area.  The  basins  are  deeper,  though 
more  narrow,  and,  consequently,  the  angles  of  dip  are  also  greater,  in 
the  Mahanoy.  This  increases  the  area  of  the  coal  above  the  extent  of 
8ar&ce  under  which  it  is  basined.  The  coal-veins  are  also  thicker  and 
more  productive  on  the  Mahanoy  than  the  Shamokin,  as  the  accompanying 
sections  indicate. 

MAHANOT  REGION. 

Figure  51  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  Mahanoy  coal-basins,  including 
the  Broad  Mountain  or  New  Boston  basin;  which,  however,  does  not 
properly  belong  to  this  region,  and  will  not  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Middle  coal-field,  but  rather  with  the  Broad  Mountain  and  Mine 
Hill  basins  of  the  first  or  Southern  coal-field. 

In  this  illustration,  figure  51,  a  is  the  location  of  the  New  Boston  basin 
on  the  Brood  Mountain;  b  is  the  position  of  Mahanoy  City,  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  Mahanoy  Yalley ;  c  and  d  represent  the  locations,  respectiveir, 
of  Middle  Mahant^  and  North  Mahanoy,  or  the  second  and  third  basinsof 
the  Mahanoy  Yalley.     The  Shenandoah  basins  are  denoted  by  e,  and  the 


sharp,  inverted  anticlinab  of  the  north  dips :  this,  hoTrerer,  is  also  a  trait 
of  the  formations  at  the  south,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  Citj'.  The 
view  is  presented  looking  west, — a  being  south,  and  e  north.  The  Broad 
Mountain  here  bounds  the  coal-field  oo  the  south  side,  and  the  Locust 
Mountain  on  the  north  side. 

Farther  west,  or  down  the  valley,  the  Mahanoy  Monntain  starts  eat 
from  the  Broad  Mountain  and  forms  the  south  boundary  of  the  coal-field; 
but  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Mahanoy  r^oo  the  Locust  Mountain 
— crossing  the  coal-field  from  its  north  side — intersects  the  Mahanoy 
Mountain,  and  becomes  from  this  point  the  southern  instead  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  coal-field.  The  Shamokin  Mountain  Ibrms  its 
northern  boundary  from  the  vicinity  of  Centeraville,  or  a  p<Hnt  nearly 
opposite  Ashland,  where  the  Locust  Mountain  enters  or  commences  to 
cross  the  coal-field.  The  Locust  Mountain  divides  the  field  into  its 
eafitom  and  western  divisions  or  regions.  It  is  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  the  Mahanoy  basins,  and  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Shamokb 
basins. 

The  undulations  of  the  Mahanoy  formations  are  frequent  and  abrupt; 
the  basins  are  deep,  and  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  frequently  over  45°,  and 
sometimes  reversed,  or  both  north  and  south  dips  are  in  the  same  direction, 
as  illustrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Shenandoah  City.  But  these  inverted  dtps 
also  occur  in  other  portions  of  the  r^on,  and,  we  believe,  almost  in- 
variably on  the  south  sides  of  the  basins,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Southern 
field,  and  particularly  in  the  Pottsville  district  Generally  the  south  dips 
arc  r^ular,  but  range  from  30°,  or  lees,  up  to  60°.  From  30°  to  45°, 
however,  is  about  the  mean  of  those  south  dips.  There  is  an  exception  to 
these  inverted  north  dips  along  the  base  of  the  Brood  and  MahaoOT 
Mountains,  or  on  the  southern  extremities  of  the  field.  The^  occur  lorallr 
in  the  interior  of  die  field,  or  in  the  central  basins,  and  are  not  general 
even  in  them. 

A  large  amount  of  coal  lies  above  water-level  in  the  M^anc^  basins. 
The  fireqnent  nndnlations  of  the  measures  bring  tiu  veinfl  to  the  snr&oe  ia 
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cacccssive  snticIiBala ;  and  the  hilla  or  ndg«8  within  the  ooal-field  being 
comparatively  high  and  QoduhitiDg  in  conformity  with  the  coal  measures, 
the  coal  is  frequently  expoeed  above  water-level,  and  made  available  by  the 
nnmerons  water-courBee  crosBing  their  strike  and  denuding  the  coal-strata, 
la  this  respect  there  ia  a  great  uniformi^  between  the  Mahanoy  and 
Schuylkill  basins ;  and  in  the  general  form  and  dip  of  the  veins  and  basins 
themselves  there  ia  a  like  conformi^.  A  more  general  likeness  exists  in 
form  and  feature,  both  of  snriaoe  and  coal-formation,  than  even  between 
the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  Middle  coal-field.  The  Mahanoy 
Valley  or  field  is  narrower  than  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  hills  appear  to  be 
h^her ;  bat  we  think  the  appearance  is  deceptive,  and  that  there  is  really 
little  difference  except  in  the  item  of  breadth. 

In  regard  to  the  veins  there  is  more  difference.  The  lower  veins  in  the 
Mahanoy  are  generally  larger  and  more  productive  than  they  are  in  the 
Schuylkill  region.  The  Mammoth  vein  and  those  immediately  above  it 
do  not  vary  much  from  the  same  veins  here,  except  in  their  uniformly 
and  perhaps  greater  purity.  But  the  veins  below  the  Mammoth  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  same  beds  in  the  central  portions  of  the  Schuylkill 
region,  and  are  more  in  conformity  with  the  beds  of  the  Lehigh  basins. 

Below  we  give  two  sections  of  the  Primrose  or  G,  one  being  the  general 
ty^  of  the  Mahanoy,  and  the  other  of  the  Schuylkill. 


niHJiou  e  VEIN 


The  average  size  of  the  Primrose  appears  to  be  about  12  feet  in  the 
Mahanoy  basins.  At  some  points  it  is  laiger,  and  generally  in  very  good 
condition. 

Mr.  Francis  Daniel,  of  the  McNeal  Coal  Company's  Mines,  in  the  North 
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Mahanoy  basin,  ^ves  the  Primrose  vein  as  16  feet  thick  in  that  locality, 
with  15  feet  6  inches  of  pure  coal,  and  not  over  6  inches  of  slate. 

An  enlai]gement  of  the  Mammoth  takes  place  at  this  point,  which  U 
nearly  equal  to  the  fiunons  Lehigh  quarry,  and  similar  to  the  Mammoth  at 
Miller's  Shenandoah  City  colliery,  or  at  the  New  Boston  mines  on  the 
Broad  Mountain,  of  which  we  have  given  an  illustration  in  the  description 
of  that  basin. 

These  great  enlai^ments  in  the  Mahanoy  basins  are  generally  on  the 
north  dips,  where  the  veins  are  perpendicular  and  often  double.  We  give 
the  two  sections  of  the  Mammoth  as  proved  in  these  two  collieries.  At 
the  Shenandoah  City  colliery  the  operations  are  on  the  inverted  north 
dips,  and  an  enormous  thickness  of  coal  here  exists  in  a  very  limited  thick- 
ness of  measures.  The  veins  are  nearly  perpendicular,  but  dipping  to  the 
souihy  though  they  are  partly  north-dipping  veins.  They  are  in  the  Second 
or  south  basin,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Of  course,  all  the  veins  in  the 
basin  have  a  south  dip  in  consequence,  but  the  north  dip  is  doubled  back 
on  the  south  dips,  so  that  all  the  veins  in  the  basin  have  the  appearance  of 
south-dipping  strata.  The  aooompanying  illustration,  figure  54,  will  clearly 
express  this  peculiarity. 


Fio.  54. 


COAL  BASINS  AT  SHENANDOAH    ClTT. 


This  peculiarity,  we  may  here  state,  is  not  confined  to  this  locality.  It 
is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  at  the  McXeal  colliery,  north  of 
Locustdalc,  below  Ashland,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Mahanoy  re- 
gion. It  is  also  a  form  of  basin  fi^uently  met  with  in  the  Pottsville  dis- 
trict, and,  in  &ct,  throughout  the  Southern  coal-field.  It  is  not  generally 
fiivorable  to  the  condition  of  the  coal  or  the  economical  working  of  the 
veins ;  but  sometimes  the  coal  is  found  unaffected  in  quality  by  the  increase 
in  quantity,  and  the  vein  in  good  workable  state,  though  greatly  changed 
from  its  original  and  ordinary  position. 

This  feature  of  the  anthracite  formation  is  but  imperfectly  nnderstootl 
by  our  miners,  and  finequently  occasions  much  trouble.  It  gave  an 
imaginary  existence  to  the  mythical  jugular,  and  men  are  still  found  who 
are  willing  to  spend  their  money  on  the  strength  of  their  fiiith  in  its 
reality,  thoij^h  abundant  proof  has  existed  during  the  kst  ten  yeara  that 
the  jugular  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  Mammoth,  <»i  the  principle 
^  forth. 
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This  '^  vexed  question'^  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  head  of 
''&nlts  and  irregularities/' 


Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the  McNisal 

Coal  Company's  Mines,  as  given  hy  Mr. 

Frank  Daniel. 

Ft 

Topskte 0 


Bone  and  slate 1 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 2 

Slate 0 

Coal 2 

Slate  and  bone 1 

Coal 3 

Slate  and  bone 1 

C(^ 2 

Bonj  coal 1 

Coal 1 
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Coal 8 

Slate  and  bone 3 

Coal 3 

Slate 2 

Cool _7 
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Bone  and  slate 14 

Total 50 
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Section  of  the  Mammoth  at  the  Shenan- 
doah  City  Colliery^  as  given  hy  Mr, 

Jonathan  Wadey. 
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It  will  be  noticed  on  the  accompanying  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields 
that  a  slender  point  of  the  Mahanoj  basins  extends  &r  to  the  east  and 
parallel  with  the  Lehigh  basins^  and  may,  perhaps^  more  properly  belong 
to  that  group  than  to  the  Middle  coal-field,  though  the  entire  cluster  is 
often  included  in  this  field.  This  point  or  slender  finger  of  coal  extends 
across  the  Catawissa  Railroad  towards  the  extremity  of  Head  Mountain. 
A  considerable  body  of  coal  exists  in  the  most  eastern  basin,  which  is 
several  hundred  yiuds  in  breadth  and  probably  seven  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  Messrs.  A.  Grey  &  Co.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  commenced  to  devplop 
this  basic  in  1864. 

The  coal  on  the  south  dip  is  imperfect,  and  the  vem — ^probably  tne  Buc^ 
Mountain — stands  perpendicular, — ^the  thickness  of  which  was  not  known 
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dnring  oar  vbit,  but  must  have  been  over  20  ieeL     If  the  coal  prove  good, 
there  is  a  considerable  body  of  it  in  the  basin. 

Farther  towards  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Catawissa  Railroad,  two  narrow  pamlkl 
basins  have  been  proved  on  the  lands  of  Alter  &  ih-- 
phens.  Two  of  the  lower  veins  are  here  found  in  work- 
able condition. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  coal-basins  are  oontinnoiis 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  though  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Mahanoy  formation  extends  throughout.  The  cod- 
glomemte  comes  to  the  eur&oe,  however,  at  several 
points  on  this  slender  extensioo,  and  iutermpts  the 
continuation  of  the  ooal-basins.  The  extension  is  thenv 
fore  formed  by  a  succession  of  narrow  and  parallel 
basins,  contuning  only  the  lower  beds,  which  decpeo, 
widen,  and  become  continuous  as  they  approach  the 
waters  of  the  Mahanoy. 

There  are  five  principal  basins  across  tlie  Mahanoy 
end  of  the  Middle  coal-field  in  a  line  from  New  Beaton 
to  Shenandoah  Ci^.  Within  these  basins  are  sevend 
smaller  undulations  or  rolls,  as  shown  in  the  basin  b, 
figure  51 J  but  those  rolls  are  local  and  have  no  grent 
length  of  strike  or  axis;  and  the  principal  basins  aleo 
change  in  a  westward  direction,  and  become  merged  in 
basins  of  greater  depth  and  extent.  The  five  eynclinaU 
of  figure  51  decrease  to  three,  four,  or  five  miles  down 
the  valley,  and  the  four  anticlinal  ridges  decrease  to  one 
in  the  vicinity  of  GirardsviUe;  but  though  the  ridges 
which  mark  the  anticlinaU  in  the  upper  portion  of  tlic 
valley  become  depressed  or  die  out,  the  axis  of  one  i:' 
preserved.  In  plain  mining-phrase,  tliere  are  five  bo^iii'' 
and  four  "saddles — besides  small  subordinate  rolls— 
in  the  section  given  from  New  Boston  to  6heitand<Ah 
(not  including  the  former);  while  at  GirardsviUe  there 
are  only  three  basins  and  two  "saddles,"  besides  severd 
minor  undulations. 

Figure  55  is  intended  as  a  type  of  the  measoreB  in 

the  vicinity  of  Mahanoy  City,  or  on  the  transrene  Unc 

_iT>e.L»icr.o>i»T'     °^  figure  61.    Owing  to  the  recent  development  of  this 

HfiiMOT  BiT».  r^ion,  some  confusion  exists  in  relation  to  the  vdne. 

The  Buck  Mountain,  whose  natural  position  ia  B,  appears  as  C  in  the 

column.     We  are  under  the  impression,  however,  that  the  veins  are  right 

and  we  are  wrong,  as  well  as  the  mining  engineers  of  that  section.    But  at 
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present  it  is  impoaeible  to  place  the  lower  veins  where  they  belong.  That 
there  is  some  error  here  seems  more  probable  than  that  there  is  a  dis- 
plaoeioeat,  since  the  veins  assume  their  proper  relation  in  the  more 
developed  portions  of  the  region,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the  Xiocustdale 
section,  west  of  Ashland.* 

On  the  Preston  Cool  and  Improvement  Ckimpany  property,  below 
Girardsville,  the  Mahanoy  and  Shenandoah  basins  unite,  forming  three 
deep,  comparatively  wide,  and  uniform  basins.  The  Locust  Ridge  and 
Bear  Ridge  anticliiials  become  depressed  in  this  locality,  and,  instead  of  the 
coi^lomerate  appearing  on  their  axis,  the  lower  veins  pass  over  them  and 
form  a  continuous  bed  from  the  Mahanoy  to  the  Locust  Mountain. 

The  Mammoth  on  this  proper^  is  in  good  workable  ccsidition,  about  25 
&et  thick.  This  vein  is  generally  most  productive  and  reliable  when 
in  its  natural  dimension,  which  varies  from  20  to  35  feet  Any  great 
increase  or  decrease  above  or  Ijielow  these  sizes  gennully,  though  not  inva- 
riably, diminishes  its  value  and  productiveness.  The  Buck  Mountain, 
Skidmore,  or  North  Vein,  as  it  is  locally  called,  also  exists  in  its  best 


Fignre  &6  U  a  truurerM  uction  trom  the  Locaat  to  tlie  Hahuioj  Honntaiu  on  (he 
Pmtan  «stftt«,  •  little  to  the  -weti,  of  Oirardsrille.  The  Hnhsoo/  Mountain  is  on  the  left 
ud  the  Locust  on  the  right  of  the  aection.  The  obserrcr  looks  vest,  a,  a,  kre  drifts  an 
the  UuDinoth  and  Buck  Mountain,  and  supply  the  Preston  oollleij  No.  1,  the  breaker  of 
which  ia  loeat«d  at  d;  b  is  Freerton  aollierj  No.  2,  *hich  is  ouppUed  hj  slope  e  on  Ihe 
UuDmoth;  e  'a  awater-lcTel  tunnel,  which  drains  the  slope  e;  ;  is  a  small  basin,  onnhich 
the  Folkton  eolliery  ia  located.  This  basin  terminates  a  short  distance  west,  and  the 
workings  of  the  Folkton  eollierj,  passing  round  the  west  end  of  the  middle  basin,  enter 
Ihe  left  basin  under  A. 

The  Hnnter  eolUwj,  o,  ia  loMl«d  about  one  miie  west  ef  the  Folkton  aolllery,  and  i* 
•applied  b;  tonnel  &.  The  Folkton  oollierr  is  not  toeated  on  the  seotlon,  bat  l^e  tunnel  at 
i,  apparentlj  under  the  Hunter  colliery,  though  nearly  one  mile  east,  drains  the  slope  of 
the  Folkton.  The  letUn  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Q,  denaU  the  wUte^sli  seams;  B,  I,  J,  and  K, 
On  apper  or  red-ash  saama. 

*  Since  the  above  section  was  made,  we  are  Informed  that  recent  developments  have 
tdMAstrated  tlie  Iket  that  the  veiu  here  are  "In  plaae,"  and  the  one  we  bave  oalled  C  is 
nalljB. 
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dimensions  and  most  productive  condition ;  while  the  Primrose  and  one  or 
two  overlying  veins  are  fiivorably  developed. 

The  coal-field  here  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  which  is  rather  less  than  its 
breadth  five  miles  &rther  east;  but  the  amount  of  coal  is  nevertheless 
greater. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  identity  of  the  veins  and  the  application 
of  names  in  this  section  of  the  coal-field.  But  we  have  found  so  maeh 
general  consistency  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  main  coal-yeins,  and  so 
much  uniformity  in  the  veins  themselves,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  name 
them  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  their  general  order.  There  axe,  however, 
exceptions  taken  to  this  order  by  some  of  our  engineers,  as  represented 
in  the  columnar  sections  which  we  have  given.  C  of  our  nomencla- 
ture does  not  exist  in  their  sections  of  this  portion  of  the  coal-field, 
unless  it  exists  as  the  Big  North  Vein.  In  that  case  B,  or  the  original 
Buck  Mountain,  has  grown  poor  and  lean  i^  the  expense  of  C,  which  has 
proportionally  increased  in  bulk.  We  cannot  accept  this  theory  for  &ct, 
since  we  find  the  true  relations  restored  in  the  neighboring  basin  of  New 
Boston,  where  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  B  exists  in  its  proper  position  and 
natural  condition.  The  altered  position  of  this  vein  may  be  better  under- 
stood by  a  reference  to  figure  65  in  the  Mahanoy  vertical  section,  where  C 
is  evidently  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  though  occupying  a  position  much 
above  its  proper  location  in  the  coal  measures. 

The  accompanying  sections  of  the  several  veins  in  the  Preston  tract  will 
testify  strongly  as  to  their  identity.  The  Mammoth,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  mistaking :  it  is  the  superior  bed  of  the  anthracite  fields,  and  so  pre- 
eminent that  no  other  vein  can  approach  in  magnificence  of  size  or  pro- 
duction. 

The  Buck  Mountain,  below  the  Mammoth,  is  the  next  in  size  and  pro- 
ductive character;  while  the  Primrose  is  the  most  important  seam  above 
the  Mammoth.  Within  this  range  of  the  coal  measures  there  are  seven 
workable  veins,  including  the  three  named,  all  of  which  belong  properly  and 
generally  to  what  are  known  as  the  white-ash  coals;  though  the  lower  bench 
of  the  bed  B  is  invariably  reS-ash,  and  sometimes  of  a  deep-red  color,  as 
noticed  in  our  description  of  the  original  Buck  Mountain  vein,  page  194, 
Chapter  IX .;  while  the  Primrose  is  generally  considered  as  a  pink  or  gray- 
ash.  The  Primrose  bed,  or  G,  is  generally  from  12  to  14  feet  thick  on  this 
property,  and  is  sometimes  found  pure,  without  slate  or  bone.  It  varies, 
however,  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  frequently  contains  small  part- 
ings of  bone. 

The  Mammoth  bed,  E,  is  here  about  25  feet  thick,  and  in  very  fine  con- 
dition, as  shown  by  the  accompanying  section. 

The  Skidmore  bed,  D,  is  not  fully  developed  on  this  property;  and  we 
could  not  get  a  perfect  section. 
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Prof.  Lesl^,  in  hh  report  to  the  company,  marks 
rhe  Skidmore  as  the  "  Ten-ibot,"  and  calls  B  the  Skid- 
more,  which  is  also  a  mistake  fitUen  into  by  Mr.  Sheafer, 
from  the  imperfect  development  of  the  locality  and  the 
region  generally,  as  both  these  gentlemen  are  eminently 
practical,  and  familiar  ivith  our  coal-fields. 

Bed  C  lias  not  been  developed  here,  but  it  undoubtedly 
exists.  We  have  before  stated  that  this  is  a  comparatively 
Mnall  and  irregular  seam,  but  a  persistent  one,  and  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  our  columnar  sections. 

Bed  B,  the  old  Buck  Mountain  or  "North  vein,"  as 
here  locally  known,  is  developed  in  fine  condition,  as 
shown  by  the  section.  It  ranges  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
thicknef^,  producing  most  excellent  coal.  We  doubt  if 
this  bed  exists  in  any  other  locality  in  better  condition. 
A  ia  found  below  ^  in  its  proper  size  and  condition. 
It  is  known  as  the  "rough  vein,"  and  is  about  60  feet 
below  B,  in  tlie  conglomerate. 

The  vertical  distance  from  B  to  E  is  about  250  feet, 
—perhaps  more ;  thus  givii^  ample  room  for  C  And  D. 
Above  the  Mammoth  150  to  200  feet  lies  the  Primrose, 
or  6 ;  and  between  them  is  the  small  seam  F,  or  the 
Holmes.  The  order  in  which  the  seams  are  distributed 
may  be  seen  in  figure  56,  which  conform  to  the  positions 
and  order  of  our  general  sections.  The  peouliarity  of 
the  formation,  however,  gives  more  red-osh  seams  here, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 
r^ioD,  as  may  be  noticed  in  this  transverse  section. 

One  of  the  Mahanoy  basins  terminate  west  of  Preston. 
The  main  or  south  basin  is  the  only  one  continued  to 
tlie  extremity  of  the  Mahanoy  r^ion,  where  the  Ma- 
hanoy and  Locust  Mountains  intersect.  The  north 
basins  die  out  about  midn'ay  between  Locustdalc  aud 
the  western  terminatioq  of  the  south  basin,  or  overlap 
the  Locust  Mountain. 

We  may  here  remark  the  existence  of  the  third  basin 
at  Preston  as  drained  by  the  Big  Mine  Run,  opposite 
Ashland,  which  may  be  called  the  Ccntreville  ba.=in  in 
that  vicinity;  but  this  basin  properly  lielongs  to  the  Sha-       ta 
mokia  region,  rather  than  to  this  portion  of  the  Mahanoy 


togiteaieetioD  of  the  Skidmore  in  this  eon bDutioD,  bnl  h4TabMD  ddbI)!* 
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since  they  ere  divided  at  Locustdale  by  the  Locuat  Moantain,  and  dnincd 
by  different  streanu  running  reversely.  But  on  the  Big  Mine  Ran  tod  oi 
the  Preston  property  the  Locust  Mountain  becomes  simply  Locust  Biigi, 
which  is  overlapped  by  the  oottl,  and  the  mountain-range  north  of  Locust 
Ridge  there  receives  the  name  of  Locust  Mountain,  The  same  occuneoce 
talces  place  west  of  Locustdale,  or  at  Locust  Gap,  where  the  cool  agaii 
overlaps  the  dividing  ridge,  as  it  does  to  the  east.  The  name  applied  to 
this  dividing  ridge  is  geologically  and  topographically  a  n^snomer.  It 
takes  its  rise  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  basin,  and  divides  the  Shcnamloab 
from  the  Mahanoy,  as  the  Locust  Ridge,  and  runs  parallel  with  lAxoft 
Mountain  as  &r  as  Big  Mine  Hun  under  this  title,  and  nearly  as  £ir  aa 
Mu  Carmel,  in  &ct  But  from  Big  Mine  Kun  this  ridge,  which  rl^ 
and  sinks  alternately,  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  "  Locust  Mouutain," 
though  that  mountain  really  exbts  a  mile  to  the  north,  and  continQea  Id  i 
direct  line  many  miles  to  the  west,  parallel  with  the  ridge  which  from  Bi| 
Mine  Run  usurps  its  name.  But,  more  singuUr  still,  on  crossing  tbr 
coal-field  these  hills  obtain  a  title  to  the  Mahauoy  Mountains ;  and  thai 
long  range  which  bore  the  name  of  Mahanoy  appropriately,  resigns  it  to 
this  usurping  ridge. 

The  topography  of  the  field  does  not  justify  this  change  of  names,  tod   ' 
ihe  geological  formations  are  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  since  the  axes  of  both 
synclinals  and  anticUnals  are  pan^let  and  cross  the  ridge  obhquely  where 
it  traversea  the  field.     The  name  may  have  been  locally  and  primitively 
applied;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  misnomer,  and  tends  to  confuse  both  the  I 
top<^r&phy  and  geology  of  the  s^tion. 

Figure  58  is  a  representation  of  the  field  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Locust- 
dale.  It  is  generally  considered  as  composed  of  two  basins;  but  the  north 
basin  is  really  divided  into  two  distinct  basins  or  synclinals.     We  may 


here  notioe,  in  order  to  make  our  description  plain,  that  the  Locust  Ridge, 
on  the  right,  divides  the  Mahanoy  &om  the  Shamokin  rc^on  at  this  point 
by  an  unusual  elevation  of  the  conglomerate  and  red  shale;  while  both 
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east  and  west^  at  Locust  Gap  and  Preston,  this  elevation  is  depressed,  and 
the  coal  overlaps  the  mountain^  forming  a  continuous  field.  The  north 
basin  ia  here  aeparate  and  distinct  from  the  Mahanoy  region,  and  forms  the 
eoudi  basin  of  the  Shamokin  r^ion,aa  illustrated  in  figure  61,  representing 
the  West  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin  r^ons,  e  being  the  Locust  Mountain, 
60  called. 

In  the  section  aa  above  given,  we  have  not  represented  a  small  roll  on 
the  southern  outcrops,  as  developed  at  Bancroft's  Pioneer  Colliery,  and 
referred  to  in  a  previous  page.  It  is  here  insignificant,  and  evidently 
'^  dying  out,''  or  disappearing  from  the  basin,  and  is  not  8u£Biciently 
developed  to  justify  an  accurate  delineation. 

The  illustration  we  have  given  of  the  Locustdale  basins,  in  figure  58,  is 
in  strict  accordance  with  present  developments,  but  does  not  strictly  agree 
with  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  practically  &miliar  with  the  basin.  In 
their  opinion,  the.  basin  is  much  deeper  than  portrayed ;  and  this  opinion 
is  based  on  sound  principles, — ^the  increasing  angle  of  dip  as  the  workings 
descend,  and  the  angle  of  the  strata  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  denoting 
that  the  dip  of  the  veins  is  greater  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  than  on 
its  outcrops. 

We  have  given  the  angles  as  now  developed, — 45^  on  the  south  dip,  and 
70^  on  the  north  dip;  but  the  probability  is  that  an  average  of  70°  would 
approximate  the  general  inclination.  The  basin,  therefore,  instead  of  a 
thousand  feet  of  perpendicular  depth,  is,  in  all  probability,  over  2000  feet 
vertical  from  the  sur&oe. 

We  find  in  this  conformity  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  depression  and 
lateral  contraction  which  we  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  figure  6.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  immense  mass  of  coal  existing  in  this  deep  basin  to 
have  been  created  on  angles  of  such  great  acuteness.  The  coal  must  have 
been  formed  under  &r  difierent  circumstances.  It  is  uniform  in  character 
and  quality;  while  the  veins  are  in  their  best  workable  dimensions. 

Figure  59  illustrates  the  workable  veins  of  this  basin.  They  are  all  found 
'^in  place,"  and  are  consistent  with  the  formations  of  other  regions.  The 
Buck  Mountain  vein,  or  B,  is  in  good  size  and  condition,  and  the  Skid- 
more,  D,  is  also  finely  developed.  This  vein  ranges  from  7  to  12  feet  in 
thickness,  but  its  best  or  most  productive  and  reliable  thickness  is  10  feet. 
The  Mammoth  here  is  only  25  feet  thick,  but  is  uniform  and  unusually 
free  from  impurities,  as  shown  by  figure  60.  As  before  remarked,  this 
great  bed  is  generally  most  productive  and  reliable  when  within  its 
medium  dimensions,  or  from  20  to  35  feet  in  thickness.  At  Locustdale 
its  conditions  are  extremely  favorable,  and  the  natural  advantages  ofiered 
have  been  made  practically  available  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  the 
management. 

The  mode  of  mining  known  as  the  "  run"  is  here  adopted  with  much 
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economy.  The  solid  nature  of  the  saperincumbcnt  strata,  and  the  more 
immediate  top  slate,  render  this  mode  available  here  in  an  emineDt 
degree,  while  the  purity  of  the  vein  enaUcs  the  minen 
to  send  to  the  aor&oe  the  entire  production.  When  the 
'  angle  is  over  40°,  and  the  conditions  are  aa  bvorableas 
at  this  locality',  the  mode  known  as  the  "run"  is  the 
moet  economical  that  can  be  practised.  Bat  when  the 
angle  is  too  low  to  permit  the  coal  to  descend  the  dip 
of  the  vein  by  its  own  gravity,  or  the  top  slate  is 
"rotten,"  and  &11b  with  the  coal,  or  when  the  coal 
itself — the  vein — 'w  impure,  this  mode  cannot  be  made 
use  of  to  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  coal 
will  not "  run ;"  and,  in  the  second,  the  impurities  felUi^ 
and  mixing  with  the  coal  render  the  whole  impnre 
and  unfit  for  market  We  shall  notice  this  mode  more 
fully,  in  connection  with  other  modes,  under  the  head 
of  EooDomical  Mining;  while  a  more  extended  notice 
of  the  Locustdale  colliery  and  improvements  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  as  we  consider  them  the  most 
perfect  and  extensive  mines  in  the  anthracite  reigions. 

Figure  60  illostrates  the  Mammoth  in  this  loctlltr, 
and  is  a  general  type  of  this  great  bed  in  the  western 
portions  of  the  Mahanoy  r^ion.  It  is,  however.  , 
thicker,  and  perhaps  equally  pore,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashland  and  on  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron 
Company's  proper^  generally.  The  large  and  valoabic  I 
estates  owned  by  the  Preston  Coal  &  Improvement 
Company,  the  Locust  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Brock  estate,  the  Locustdale  Coal  Comjmnv, 
and  the  Black  Diamond  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  are 
among  the  most  valuable  cool  properties  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions.  They  are  located  in  the  western  end  of 
the  r^ion;  which,  we  think,  is  generally  more  reliable 
than  the  eastern  cnd,.though  the  veins  are  frequently 
larger  in  that  direction,  aa  noticed  in  several  localities 
But  we  cannot  justly  make  comparlsonB,  since  the 
eafltcm  section  is  less  developed  than  the  western,  while 
the  coals  of  each  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  fine 
apjicarance  and  excellent  quality. 

We  have  found  much  diHicnlty  in  obtmntng  data  in 
relation  to  the  colliery  establishments,  bnt  think  yn  are 
MKTioL  jecTioH  «T      generally  correct  in  the  classification  of  names  and  pro- 
ductions for  1864.    The  region  is  not  naturally  divided 
into  districts,  and  the  ooal  pursues  no  special  avenue  to  market    There 
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■re  fbar  railroad  lines   leading  from  the  Mahano^  re^on.     The  first, 
commeadng  at  the  western  end,  is  b^  the  Mine  Hill  &  -     g. 

Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  and  planes,  which  aacend  and 
cross  the  Broad  Mountaia  some  distance  below  Ashland. 
The  second  line  is  the  Mahanoy  &  Broad  Mountain 
Kailroad  and  pknes,  which  ascend  and  cross  tJie  Broad 
Mountain  some  distaocc  above  Girardsville,  and  descend 
by  way  of  Mill  Creek  and  St.  Clair.  The  third  line 
penetrates  to  the  eastern  ettd  of  the  beain  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Tamaqua,  through  the  Hoasasock  Mountain  by 
tunnel.  This  line,  the  East  Mahanoy,  connects  with  the 
Catawissa  a  short  distance  above  Tamaqua,  and  termi- 
nates at  or  near  Mahanoy  City,  a  distanoe  of  thirteen  miles. 

These  lines  are  now  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company,  to 
whose  line  they  are  lai^e  feeders. 

The  fourth  line  is  the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy,  and  extends 
from  die  Black  Creek  junction  with  the  Beaver  Meadow 
Railroad  to  Mount  Carmel,  via  Shenandoah  and  Centre-      "'"■'  *•  Loeu»T. 
'  rille,  with  a  branch  to  Mahanoy  City.   This  line  promises 
to  be  an  important  outlet,  as  it  opens  the  market  direct  by  nil  to  THe^ 
York.     This  road  is  40  miles  in  length,  and  has  some  14  or  16  miles  of 
connecting  branches  to  the  mines. 
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113,041 

107,726 

105,040 

81,097 

70,474 

68,918 

68,218 

67,138 

67,088 

■    66,706 

66,574 

55,028 

63,085 

43.000 

42.634 

39,559 
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T«i». 
Hillft  Harris a56S4 

Bart  ft  Pearson 

F.  J.  Anspach  ft  Co 

28.106 
22,141 
21,845. 

8t  Nicholas  Coal  Company... 

14  951 

C.  GarretBon 

Prestoa  Coal  &  Impr'l  Co 

Mahanoy  Coal  Company 

7,647 

7,23» 
2,751 

1,88J 
1,093 

GlennTille  Coal  Company 

A  C  Miller  ft  Co        

Gilberton  Coal  Company 

McXeal  Coal  Company 

Wij^an  ATreibles 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

743 

Dengler  ft  Robinson 

Am't  sent  over  P.ftlLR.  R. 
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J.  4  E  Silliman           

■  Tb*  IttMtion  of  tha  minai  tMpwtiTalr  prodaelag  tbia  anal  will  be  fbiind  on  onr  map 
*f  A*  eoal-fl«ld«.    There  ara  ohangM  In  namaa  and  Inui  which  will  alio  b«  notiood. 
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In  addition  to  the  above^  I3298O8  tons  were  sent  fit>m  this  region,  via 
the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoj  Bailroad^  direct  to  New  York,  by  the  following 


firms: — 


Toni. 


J.  &  0.  0.  Bowman 39,212.01 

Alfred  Lawton  k  Co 37,206.06 

Bathbnm  &  Caldwell 12,669.11 

M.  Barry  &  Co 2,386.12 

McNeal  Goal  Company 31,076,11 

Fowler  &  Huhn 230.06 

Shoemaker  &  Co 267.12 

8.  &  P.Brooks 104.19 


W.  F.  Patterson 

J.  &  E.  Silliman 

Amount  sent  over  the  L. 


Toas. 

9,644.15 

10.00 


i  M.  R.  R 132,808.05 

Amount  above  stated....  1,425,068.02 
Total  from  Mahauoy  re- 
gion in  1864 1,557,876.05 


THE  SHAMOKIN  REGION. 

This,  as  we  before  stated,  is  the  western  end  or  portion  of  the  Middle 
eoal-fieldy  and  is  perhaps  the  "largest  half/'  though  the  field  is  nearlj 
equally  divided  by  the  Locust  Ridge  or  so-called  Mountain.  The  easteni 
or  Mahanoy  r^on  is  estimated  to  contain  41  square  miles  of  coal  area;  while 
the  western  or  Shamokin  r^ion  is  put  down  at  50  square  miles  of  coal  area, 
— ^the  total  area  of  the  field  being  91  square  miles.  This  portion  of  the  field 
is  wider  in  its  centre  than  the  eastern  portion^  and  the  undulations  are  more 
numerous,  but  they  are  not  generally  so  abrupt  or  their  angles  so  great 
There  are  exceptions;  but  the  basins,  as  a  rule,  are  neither  as  deep  nor  as 
steep  in  their  dips  as  those  of  Mahanoy.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
figure  61,  will  portray  this  difference  as  compared  with  figure  51. 

f  10.  61. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  FROM  MAHANOY  MOUNTAIN  TO  SHAMOKIN  MOUNTAIN. 

Figure  61  represents  a  section  across  the  western  end  of  the  Mahanoy 
region  and  the  central  portions  of  the  Shamokin  region.  The  Mahanoy 
Mountain  is  on  the  left;  a  is  the  Locustdale  basin,  west  of  that  point;  b 
is  the  Bear  Bidge  anticlinal ;  and  e  the  Locust  Ridge,  or  so-called  Moan- 
tain  ;  d  is  the  central  or  deep  basin  of  the  Shamokin  r^on ;  and  e  the 
location  of  the  town  of  Shamokin;  while  the  mountain  on  the  right  end 
of  the  section  is  the  Shamokin  Mountain.  The  breadth  of  this  portion 
of  the  field,  or  the  Shamokin  n^ion,  is  from  0,  or  the  Locust  Mountain, 
to  the  Shamokin  Mountain,  a  distance  of  three  miles  or  over. 

Though  the  basins  of  this  section  are  less  in  depth  than  those  of  Ma- 
hanoy, and  more  uniform  in  dip,  with  lesser  angles  of  inclination,  their 
''strike"  or  prolongation  on  uniform  axis  is  much  lees  n^^lar  and  reliable, 
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and  the  size  and  character  of  the  veins  are  depreciated.  The  coal  is  gene* 
rally  very  good,  but  the  veins  are  smaller,  and,  conseqaently^  less  prodao* 
tive,  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  region.  But  in  the  southern 
part,  or  north  side  of  the  Locust  Mountain,  they  have  the  same  dimensions 
and  excellence  which  distinguish  them  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain; 
bat  they  depreciate  in  size  and  character  to  the  north  and  west.  The  coal 
becomes  softer,  particularly  at  the  western  extremity,  or  at  Trevorton, 
whare  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  semi-anthracite.  But  though  the  seams 
are  less  in  size,  they  are  more  in  number,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
having,  in  some  instances,  been  divided.  This  is  manifestly  the  case  with 
the  Mammoth,  which  is  here  known  as  the ''Twin  veins."  There  are 
also  several  indefinite,  irregular,  and  unreliable  veins  in  the  conglomerate 
below  the  position  of  A;  but  to  these  we  shall  pay  no  attention,  because 
they  are  merely  local  deposits  and  have  no  uniform  existence  or  consistent 
place  in  the  anthracite  coal  measures. 

We  are  guided  more  by  the  developments  and  investigations  of  William 
H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Shamokin,  and  the  practical  experience  of  the  older 
operators,  in  r^ard  to  the  formation  of  this  region,  than  by  the  geology  of 
the  field  by  Professor  Rogers.  But  we  may  here  state  a  fact  which  our 
readers  may  notice.  We  have  followed  no  predecessor,  and  copied  no 
stereotyped  opinions  or  theories,  but  have,  with  much  4abor  and  perse- 
verance, collected  the  data  we  have'used  from  hundreds  of  practical 
sources,  and  have  endeavored  to  evoke  system  and  uniformity  out  of  the 
heretofore  confused  and  diversified  character  given  to  our  coal-fields.  We 
have  thoroughly  identified  the  seams,  and  shown  a  consistent  uniformity 
throughout  the  anthracite  regions.  Yet  we  must  confess  an  uncertainty 
and  doubt  in  our  classification  within  this  region.  The  veins  are  less 
diaracteristic,  and  present  few  of  the  identiiying  types  we  meet  in  other 
r^ions;  but  this  peculiarity  is  perhaps  more  local  than  general,  and  our 
lack  of  personal  fietmiliarity  with  the  entire  region  may  prevent  a  proper 
appreciation.  As  formerly  stated,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  the 
coal-seams  are  consistent  throughout  the  anthracite  r^ions,  and  occupy, 
respectively,  a  uniform  place  in  the  coal  measures.  We  have,  therefore, 
taken  the  Mammoth  or  Twin  veins  as  a  base,  and  applied  our  nomen- 
clature here  as  elsewhere,  omitting  the  seams  found  in  the  conglomerate 
below  A,  since  those  veins  are  not  consistent  even  here,  and  are  not  found 
generally  in  any  other  portion  of  the  anthracite  fields.  Rogers  makes  E, 
or  the  Twins,  his  eighth  and  ninth  veins,  independent  of  a  small,  irregular 
scam  found  far  down  in  the  conglomerate,  which  he  names  ''  zero."  We 
have  not  represented  the  two  lower  seams  as  found  at  Trevorton  or  Zerbels 
Gap,  and  have  only  traced  the  third  and  fourth  in  die  conglomerate 
below  A. 

To  aooount  for  this  increase  of  the  seams,  we  can  only  give  the  theory 
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of  divLNOD,  or  a  splitting  of  the  beds,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  Twins.    The 

lower  coal-hcds  are  invariably  divided  by  heavy  slates,  as  in  the  case  of 

f,„  ^2  ^^  Buck  Mountain;   and   the  probability  is  that  tbc 

sltttea  have  increased  in  thickness  and  widely  sepamted 

the  seams  which  are  counted  as  a  unit  in  other  fields  oi 

r^ionH. 

Figure  62  is  a  vertical  section  obtained  from  develop- 
ments made  at  the  Burnside  colliery,  two  miles  south  uf 
Shamokin,  and  from  data  furnished  by  William  H. 
Murshall,  of  Shamokin.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  type 
of  the  central  basins,  though  not  a  feir  representation  of 
the  southern  basins,  or  that  portion  of  p      ^ 

the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Locust  Moun- 
tain, which  partakes  of  the  character 
of  the  Mahanoy  region;  nor  does  it 
present  a  correct  representation  of  the 
western  end  of  the  field,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trevorton,  where  tlie  veins  are  rather 
thicker  than  those  shown  in  this  section. 
We  think,  however,  it  is  about  as  fair 
■a  type  of  the  central  portions  of  the 
Shamokin  region  ua  can  be  oiFerGd ;  but 
the  beds  ore  better  and  more  productive 
in  the  Mount  Carmel  basins,  including 
the  Locust  Ridge  anticlinal,  than  those 
portrayed  in  figure  62.  The  Mammoth, 
westwardly,  maintains  its  twin  form,  but 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  it 
is  consistent  with  its  general  size  and 
dimensions,  or  divisions,  and  is  very 
productive  in  coa),  and  excellent  in  the 
quality  of  the  same.  At  or  near  Tre- 
vorton the  Twins  consist  of  two  large 
veins,  Nos.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  Rogers, 
each  from  16  to  20  feet  in  thickness, 
and  divided  by  a  oonaiderable  body  of  nm  •om  <o  kia. 
slate  and  rock,  of  indefinite  thickness,  •".■o«i-. 

bat  enough  to  entitle  the  Twins  liere  to  be  nnked  as 
it*Tic*i.  sccTioH  HEAii     KpoTatfi  ouA  distiuct  beds. 

*H»oiiiN.  Farther  east  they  depreciate  in  sice,  but  come  closer 

together.  The  Twins  in  the  vicinity  of  Shamokin  range  from  7  to  9  feet 
thick  each,  and  are  divided  by  rock  and  slate  which  varies  from  10  to  30 
feet  in  thickocK.    The  aooompanying  illustration,  ^are  63,  will  oonv^  a 


u 
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general  impression  of  the  character  and  form  of  the  Twins,  or  Mammoth, 
in  this  locality.  It  is  not  singular  to  this  r^ion,  as  we  find  the  same 
splitting  process  in  efiect  at  Mount  Laffee,  in  the  Schuylkill  region,  and  at 
several  other  points.  But  it  is  not  the  normal  condition  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  may  be  considered  a  serious  imperfection  wherever  found. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  Twins;  but 
generally  the  lower  portion  of  the  vein  is  the  largest,  and  varies  from  8  to 
20  feet  in  thickness.  The  upper  section  is  also  variable,  and  ranges  from 
6  to  16  feet  in  thickness. 

We  give  a  concise  description  of  the  order  and  size  of  the  veins  as 
developed  in  the  Trevorton  district, — adapting  the  nomenclature  of  that 
region  with  that  used  in  figure  62,  with  which  it  may  be  compared  for  a 
proper  conception. 

Relative  Sizes  and  Position  of  the  Coat-Beds  at  Trevorton, — South  Dips. 

Coal    0.     "  Zero" — ^0  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  unreliable  and  uoproductiTe;  slaty 
and  Bofl. 

1.  West  side  of  gap  9  feet  thick,  red-ash,  impure,  unreliable,  and  fre- 
quently ^'piuched  out." 

2.  West  Bide  of  gap  pincJied  out;  east  side  8  feet  thick;  three-fourths 
dirt  and  slate. 

**       3.     West  side  of  gap  9  feet  good  coal;  on  east  side  only  12  inches  poor 

coal. 
**      4:     West  side  not  found ;  east  side  15  inches.    This  corresponds  with  A  in 

our  section,  and  is  the  first  regular  vein  near  the  top  of  the  con* 

glomerate. 
**      5.     West  side  15  feet  thick,  divided  by  slates,  shelly  and  impure;  east  side 

comparatively  good  and  productive.     This  is  our  B,  or  the  Buck 

Mountain  seam,  and  is  characteristic  of  that  bed  generally. 
**      6.     This  is  a  small  seam,  only  15  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  found  on  both 

sides  of  the  gap, — perhaps  C. 
"      7.     Is  also  small,  but  good,  containing  3  feet  of  coal,  and  is  found  on  both 

sides  of  gap. 

8.  Is  a  large,  fine  bed,  15  feet  thick  on  each  side  of  gap. 

9.  Is  also  a  large  seam  of  good  coal,  15  feet  thick  on  each  side  of  gap. 
These  beds,  8  and  9,  are  the  ^^  Twins,''  or  Mammoth,  represented  by 
E  in  our  sections.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Trevorton,  near 
the  extremity  of  the  coal-field,  they  unite  and  form  a  large  bed  30 
(let  in  thickness.  They  also  unite  on  the  south  of  the  field,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mahanoy  or  Locust  Mountain,  but  form  two  smaller  veins, 
as  before  noticed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shamokin. 

10.  On  the  west  side  is  2}  feet  thick,  and  the  same  on  the  east  side.  This 
corresponds  with  the  Holmes,  or  F,  and  is  the  upper  ve^  in  the 
Trevorton  district. 


ii 

u 
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ConiinucUtim  of  the  hed$  in  the  Shamokin  district  above  F. 

Coal  11.  The  Primrose,  or  O,  Ib  found  near  Shamokin,  150  feet  ahore  the 
Twins,  and  is  generally  characteristic,  or  enough  so  to  identify  its 
peculiarities  as  those  pertaining  to  O  wherever  found.  It  ranges 
from  7  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

''  12.  Is  H,  or  the  Big  Orchard,  lying  ahore  the  Primrose,  and  is  here  in  its 
full  development. 

'^  13.  Is  less  certain  as  to  its  identity.  It  lies  too  far  above  the  Primrose-* 
200  feet — to  be  the  Little  Orchard,  and  is,  moreover,  too  large  for 
that  vein :  yet  it  is  not  far  enough  removed  to  be  the  North  Diamond, 
or  J,  though  its  size  and  character  would  denote  its  identity  with  the 
last-named  seam.  This  seems  to  be  the  highest  workable  seam  or 
vein  in  this  portion  of  the  region ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  K  exists 
in  the  basins  between  the  Locust  Mountain  and  Red  Ridge. 

BASINS,  OR  SYNCLINAL  TROUGHS. 

Figare  61  illustrates  in  a  general  way  the  undulations  of  the  Shamokin 
coal-field  or  region,  but  does  not  represent  the  full  number  of  basins,  of  Mrhich 
there  are  not  less  than  14  or  15  narrow  synclinal  and  parallel  troughs,  or 
small  subordinate  basins.  There  are  three  prominent  anticlinals  within  the 
region :  namely,  the  Mine  or  Green  Ridge,  counting  from  south  to  north, 
the  "  Red  Ridge,"  and  the  "  Coal  Run  Ridge."  These  anticlinals  start  out 
from  the  Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain  on  the  northeast,  and  run  parallel 
through  the  r^ion  to  the  Mahanoy  or  Locust  Mountain  on  the  southwest, 
dying  down  at  a  few  points  through  the  centre  of  the  r^ion,  but  holding 
their  course  consistently  nevertheless. 

Within  these  three  principal  anticlinals  are  ten  other  smaller  anticlinahi, 
or  saddles,  of  less  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions.  These  anticlinal^, 
or  saddles  and  ridges,  divide  the  r^ion  into  a  corresponding  number  of 
basins,  or  synclinals :  of  these  there  are  four  principal  ones,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Locust  or  Mahanoy  Mountain,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Big  or  Shamokin  Mountain,  and  traversed  by  the  anticlinal  ridges  before 
mentioned.  These  three  principal  basins  are  again  divided  by  numerous 
subordinate  saddles  into  a  corresponding  number  of  subordinate  basins, 
which  exist  as  long,. narrow,  parallel  troughs.  This  frequent  form  vt 
basin  or  saddle — synclinal  and  anticlinal — brings  the  seams  in  constantly 
recurring  waves  or  undulations  to  the  surface,  and  presents  their  outcrops 
in  oft-repeated  lines  of  strike.  The  hills,  or  dividing  ridgesi  being  gene- 
rally of  considerable  altitude,  this  form  of  undulation  consequently  pre- 
sents a  large  amount  of  coal  above  water-level,  and  brings  all  the  coal* 
beds  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  sur&ce.  We  presume  none  of 
the  wo^cable  seams  are  over  a  thousand  feet  vertical  in  any  portion  of  the 
Shamokin  region ;  and  the  Mammoth  is  accessible  generally  with  a  mode- 
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rate  depth  of  shaftings  bblj  from  200  to  500  feet.  But  slopes  are,  or  will 
be,  generally  in  use  in  this  region ;  though  to  the  present  time  most  of  the 
mining  is  done  above  water-level  by  drifts  and  tnnnels. 

AVENUES  TO  MABK£T.--<^0AL-TBAN8P0BTING  BAILROADS. 

Four  lines  of  ooal-transporting  railroads  now  exist  from  the  Shamokin 
region  to  the  several  markets. 

The  first  and  oldest  is  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  Railroad, 
which  extends  from  Mount  Carmel  to  Sunbury,  a  distance  of  27  miles.  This 
road  connects  with  the  Northern  Central,  and  over  it  has  an  avenue  by 
rail  to  Baltimore  and  all  intermediate  points.  It  also  connects  with  the 
Susquehanna  Canal  at  Sunbury,  which  gives  Shamokin  connection  by  water 
with  the  same  points.  This  railroad  also  connects  with  the  Sunbury  <& 
Erie,  and  over  it  has  direct  communication  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Northwestern  cities,  which  now  consume  considerable  quantities  of  anthra- 
cite coal. 

A  second  line  of  rail  connects  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  with 
the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad,  via  Locust  Grap  and  Big 
Run.  This,  however,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Mine  Hill  road,  which 
extends  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Locust  Gap,  via  Coalcastle,  Planes,  and 
Big  Run,  a  distance  of  28  miles.  This  line  furnishes  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  Philadelphia  for  the  coal-trade  of  Shamokin. 

A  third  line  extends  from  Mount  Cairmel,  via  Centreville,  Shenandoah, 
and  the  Quakeake  Valley,  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  Railroad,  a  short  distance 
below  Weatherly*  This  line — the  Lehigh  &  Mahanoy  Railroad — is  40 
miles  in  length,  and  opens  communication  with  the  New  York  markets,  via 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  New  Jersey  Central  Railroads.  A  fourth  line 
leads  from  the  Trevorton  mines  to  Port  Trevorton,  on  the  Susquehanna,  a 
distance  of  13^  miles. 


SHAMOKIN  COAL-TRADE  FOR  1864. 


John  Haas  &  Co 54,133 

Joseph  Bird 52,739 

Shamokin  Coal  Company 39,933 

John  B.  Dontj,  agent 33,578 

Hough  &  Hereh 31,122 

Bumside  Coal  &  Iron  Co 22,794 

Schall  &  Donahoe 25,105 

Montelius  &  Co 21,283 

S.  Bittcnbender  &  Sons 12,727 

Hoover&  Co 7,058 

8.  k  B.  Vallej  Coal  Company . .    6,342 


J.  H.  Dewees  &  Bro 1,916 

J.  B.  Douty  &  Co 1,352 

Lomison  &  Co 1,101 

Coal  Ridge  Imp.  Co 766 

May,  Patterson  &  Bro 682 

J.  R.  Boughner 363 

S.  Tiley 160 

Pennington,  Douty  &  Co 70 

Kelley .^ 8 

333,478 
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Of  this  amonnt  210,360  tons  passed  over  the  Mine  Hill  &  Schuylkill 
Haven  road  to  the  Philadelphia  markets,  and  the  balance,  123,118  tons, 
passed  over  the  Shamokin  Valley  &  Pottsville  road  to  Suobury  and  Hk 
8outbcm  and  Xorthwestem  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  shore,  we  mnst  add  the  prodacto  of  the  Tre- 
Torton  Coal  &  Railroad  Compaoy,  which  aenl  to  market  during 

1861 66,301  tons. 

Amount  by  other  roads 333.478    - 

Total  from  the  Shamokin  r^on 38<J,779    " 

The  Lehigh  &Mahanoy  Railroad  was  not  completed  for  last  year's  trade; 
and  it  will  be  as  much  as  the  company  can  do  to  get  it  in  operation  in 
1865,  When  completed,  however,  it  will  open  an  aviiilable  avenue  to  the 
New  York  markets,  with  some  advantage  over  the  Lower  Wyoming 
mines,  and  on  nearly  equal  terms  with  the  Upper  Lehigh  basins. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE   FIRST,  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL-FIELD, 

Its  Form  uid  Extent — "bHine  Hill  Basin — Area  of  Coal-Field — ^Topography — Sharp  Moun- 
tain— Jugular — Geology — Map  and  Sections — The  Conglomerate — Thiokness  and  Extent 
—Coal  Measures — ^Lehigh  District — Room  Run  Mines — Summit  Mines— Great  Open 
Quarry — Modes  of  Mining — Tunnels — Identity  of  Coal-Beds — Sections — Tamaqua  District 
—Folded  Strata — Repetition  of  the  Coal-Beds — Sises  of  the  Seams — TransTerse  Section-^ 
Vertical  Section — Sizes  of  the  Coal-Beds — Section  at  Greenwood. 

The  first  of  the  anthracite  ooal-fields  liea  on  the  south  of  the  anthracite 
regions^  and  extends  in  an  east-and-west  direction  from  the  Lehigh  as  its 
eastern  extremity  to  a  point  near  the  Susquehanna  as  its  western  terminus. 
It  is  a  long  and  narrow  basin^  or  series  of  parallel  basins^  consisting  of  a 
nomber  of  long,  slender,  synclinal  troughs  and  sharp^  narrow,  anticlinal 
ridges,  which  traverse  the  coal-field  in  ^ch^lon  from  south  to  north  by  the 
right  flank.  This  general  strike  of  the  anticlinals  is  consistent  through- 
ont  the  anthracite  r^ions ;  and,  while  the  coal-fields  themselves  lie  in  the 
same  form  on  the  map,  with  a  general  direction  from  east  to  west,  the  axes 
of  formation  all  point  northeast  and  southwest. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  South  coal-field  is  about  73  miles,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  two  miles  and  a  maximum  of  five  miles.  It  commences 
on  the  Lehigh  in  a  sharp,  narrow  point,  and  gradually  widens  towards  its 
centre,  which  is  about  the  location  of  Minersville.  From  this  point  it 
depreciates  in  size  towards  Tremont,  where  it  is  about  three  miles  wide, 
and  from  thence  again  increases  to  the  point  of  division,  five  miles  west  of 
Tremont,  where  the  field  is  separated  and  forms  two  prongs,  or  long,  slender 
extensions.  The  south  fork  preserves  the  general  western  direction,  and 
extends  about  27  miles  from  the  point  of  division,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lor- 
beny  Creek,  to  a  point  near  Dauphin  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  north 
fork  projects  in  a  northwestern  direction,  on  a  line  with  the  axes  of  forma- 
tion, or  the  anticlinals  of  the  field  generally.  It  is  about  17  miles  in 
length,  from  the  vicinity  of  Bausch  Creek  to  a  point  three  miles  west  of 
Bear  Grap,  in  Lykens  Valley. 

A  distinct  body  of  coal,  known  as  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  but  included  in 
this  field,  lies  along  its  northern  edge  in  a  central  position:  it  is  14  miles 
long,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 

The  entire  area  of  the  coal-field  is  estimated  at  146  square  miles,  and 
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has  been  divided  by  P.  W.  Sheafer,  one  of  oar  prominent  geologists  and 
mining  engineers^  into  the  following  districtB  and  areas : — 

S^*  AcTW. 

1.  Lehigh  ooal-district,  east  of  Tamaqna 16  10,240 

2.  Tamaqna  to  PottoviUe 36  23,040 

8.  From  Pottsyille  to  forks  of  basin 55  35,200 

4.  Korth  fork,  Lykens  Valley  prong 16  10,240 

5.  South  fork,  Dauphiu  prong 15  9.600 

6.  Mine  HiD  basin _8  5.120 

146  93,440 

Compared  with  the  Middle  coal-field,  the  Sonthem  field  is  one-third 
greater  in  extent ;  but  with  the  Northern  coal-field,  it  is  one-fanrth  less. 
The  three  principal  coal-fields  form  an  aggr^ate  area  of  435  square  miles : 
consequently,  this  field  constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  area.  The  Lehigh 
basins,  which  are  a  detached  groap,  have  an  a^regate  area  of  35  square 
miles;  which  swells  the  entire  area  of  the  anthracite  r^ions  to  470  square 
miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  Sonthem  coal-field  is  bounded  and  set  by  the  same  finame  or  cha- 
racter of  mountain-ranges  as  those  which  distinguish  the  other  anthracite 
fields.  The  range  on  the  south  is  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  coal-field 
to  the  other,  and  is  known  as  the  Sharp  Mountain.  It  is  a  steep,  sharp, 
monoclinal  mountain,  with  a  crest  of  coarse  massive  conglomerate,  and  a 
base  on  the  south  of  soft  red  shale.  The  outcrops  of  this  range  are  all 
south,  and  the  dips  to  the  north,  underlying  the  first  basins  of  the  coal- 
field. At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  field  the  Sharp  Mountain  unites 
with  the  Locust  Mountain,  and  is  known  as  the  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain. 
It  terminates  in  an  abrupt  point,  almost  overhanging  the  Lehigh  River, 
and  towering  over  one  thousand  feet  above  it.  This  terminal  knob  or 
point  is  known  as  Mount  Pisgah,  and  is  crowned  by  the  engines  of  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  for  the  elevation  of  their  ooal-cars  up  the 
Mount  Pisgah  planes  to  the  head  of  the  back  track,  which  is  a  gravity-line, 
to  the  mines,  and  which  we  will  describe  under  the  proper  head,  appro- 
priate to  our  mining  establishments,  in  the  Appendix. 

From  the  Lehigh  to  a  point  about  20  miles  west,  the  north  range  is 
known  as  the  Locust  Mountain ;  but  whether  this  is  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Locust  Mountain  of  the  Middle  coal-field  is  not  dear. 
There  is  no  geological  or  topographical  connection  between  the  two;  but 
Boch  a  nomenclature  would  be  no  more  arbitrary  than  the  mlsnomem 
which  distinguish  the  topography  of  Mahanoy  and  Shamokin. 

At  the  point  named,  the  Locust  Monntain — ^whicb,  like  the  Sharp  Moon- 
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Uin,  has  a.  monootinal  axis,  but  with  a  northern  onten^  and  a  southern 
dip — unites  with  the  Broad  Monntain.  This  mountain,  as  the  map  indi- 
(stes,  is  a  broad,  undulating  plateau  of  conglomerate,  lyii^  between  the 


mitral  portions  of  the  Southern  field  and  the  Mahanoy  division  of  the 
Middle  field :  its  mftTtmiim  breadth  is  about  six  miles,  and  its  greatest 
length  twenty  miles. 
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It  coBtains  several  Bmall,  independent  ba»ns  of  coal  along  its  snmmit, 
which  we  shall  describe  separately,  as  they  have  no  ccmnection  with  the 
other  coal-fields. 

Along  the  soathera  foot  of  the  Broad  Mountain  lies  the  Mine  Hill 
basin,  which  is  simply  separated  from  the  main  coal-field  by  the  sharp  and 
narrow  anticlinal  ridge  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  at  each  extremity  enters 
the  Broad  Mountain,  and  of  which  it  »%m9  a  part,  separated  only  by  the 
Mine  Hill  basin.  This  small  basin  lies  deep  in  its  central  portions,  hut 
its  extremities  are  elevated  to  the  sur&ce.  Like  an  Indian  pirogue,  it  is 
long  and  narrow,  deep  in  the  middle,  but  pointed,  sharp,  and  elc\'atcd  at 
the  ends.  There  is,  however,  a  second  subordinate  basin  within  the  main 
one,  lying  on  thci  north,  which,  tike  a  second  canoe,  smaller,  sharper,  and 
more  narrow  than  the  first,  lies  alongside.  This  is  called  the  Jugukr 
synclinal,  and  is  divided  from  the  first  by  the  Jugular  anticlinal :  at  each 
extremity  of  the  smaller  basin  this  anticlinal  distinctly  separates  the  two 
basins,  but  in  its  centre  the  coal-veins  overlap  the  saddle  and  connect  the 
strata  on  the  axis. 

This  northern  basin  is  peculiarly  sharp,  deep,  and  narrow, — its  strata 
having  a  uniform  dip  in  its  centre  to  the  south.  Tbe  should-bc  north  dips 
are  inverted,  and  really  underlie  the  south  dips  of  the  main  basin.  This 
peculiarity  was  at  first  a  source  of  much  spccidatiou  and  misconception  by 
our  mining  engineers,  since  the  coals  of  the  entire  basin  were  mistaken  for 
underlying  veins;  and  much  time  and  money  has  been  spent  in  vain  efforts 
to  discover  them  elsewhi;re. 

The  Mammoth  is  so  doubled  and  brought  in  connection  in  this  basin 
tltat  it  has  been  taken  for  one  vein  of  enormous  thickness,  and  calle<l  the 
"Jugular;"  while  the  four  underlying  veins  arc  also  repeated:  so  that,  in 
appearance,  there  would  seem  to  be  twelve  or  thirteen  veins  underlying 
the  Mammoth  in  the  Mine  Hill  basin.     Figure  C4  repre:$cuts  the  tno 
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bisins  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  formation,  or  where  the  Mammoth 
ia  onearthed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Creek  Grap,  above  St.  Clair. 

The  Mine  Hill  formation  is  parted  near  its  western  end  by  the  Peaked 
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Monntaiiii  and  divided  into  two  miniature  prongs  or  forks,  in  imitation  of 
the  western  division  of  the  main  coal-field.  Here  the  main  basin  forms 
two  distinct  synclinals,  divided  by  the  anticlinal  of  Pickett,  or  Peaked, 
Mountain. 

We  have,  perhaps,  diverted  attention  from  the  bounding  mountain- 
ranges  of  this  field  hy  stopping  to  notice  the  Mine  Hill  basin;  but  it  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Locust  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundary  about 
20  miles  along  the  eastern  end,  and  enters  the  Broad  Mountain.  This 
range  or  mountain-plateau,  then,  forms  the  north  marginal  line  of  the  field 
for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles  to  a  point  near  the  Falls  of  Swatara.  From 
or  near  this  vicinity  Thick  Mountain  forms  the  north  boundaiy  past 
Tremont  and  beyond  the  main  forks  of  the  field  to  some  indefinite  point, 
— ^perhaps  Klinger's  Grap, — and  from  thence  to  the  western  extremity  it  is 
known  as  Short  Mountain.  Thus  the  bounding  mountain-range  to  the 
north  is  locally  named  and  known  by  the  primitive  nomenclature,  which 
applied  the  cognomens  from  local  features,  without  regard  to  geology  or 
topography.  The  ^^Mine  HilF'  would  be  an  appropriate  name  for  the 
entire  range,  since  it  would  be  nearly  continuous  and  would  really  form  a 
bounding  line  from  east  to  west,  leaving  the  Mine  Hill  basin  outside  and 
independent  of  the  main  field,— as  it  is,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an 
uncertain  connection  near  Swatara;  but  even  here  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  underlying  vems  connect. 

A  section  of  the  field  in  the  vicinity  of  Swatara  will  be  found  fiurther 
on,  from  data  furnished  by  Col.  D.  P.  Brown,  who  is  practically  &miliar 
with  that  portion  of  the  coal-field. 

The  south  boundary  of  the  north  fork  is  known  as  Big  Lick  Mountain : 
it  unites  at  the  point  of  division  with  the  Fourth  or  Stony  Mountain,  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  the  south  or  Dauphin  fork,  and  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  with  the  Short  Mountain,  which  is  the  terminal  knob  of  the 
north  or  Lykena  Valley  fork.  The  Big  Lick  Mountain,  above  noticed  as 
the  north  boundary  of  the  south  fork,  unites  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Dauphin  prong  with  the  Sharp,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  the  Third, 
Mountain. 

All  these  bounding  mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  Broad  Moun- 
tam,  are  monoclinal  ridges,  with  crests  of  massive  conglomerate  and  outward 
bases  of  red  shale.  Those  on  the  south  have  north  dips,  and  those  on  the 
north  south  dips,  forming  an  interior  undulating  basin  from  crest  to  crest 
of  those  marginal  mountains.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  blue 
outlines  of  those  conglomerate  monoclinals  surrounding  the  basin,  with 
the  plateau  of  the  Broad  Mountain  stretching  from  the  First  to  the  Middle 
coal-field.  With  this  exception,  the  blue  border  is  set  in  a  wide  frame  of 
red  shale,  which  not  only  partially  surrounds  the  first  coal-field,  but  com- 
pletely envelops  both  the  First  and  Second,  or  Southern  and  Middle,  coal- 
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fields.  The  dark  tints  of  the  coal  lie  in  long^  narrow  strips  in  the  centre 
of  those  borders  of  blue  and  red^  and  exist  in  nature  as  portrayed  in  the 
map. 

The  interior  of  the  coal-field  is  peculiar.  Its  topography  and  botanv, 
as  well  as  its  geology,  differ  widely  from  the  surrounding  border.  The 
interior  ridges,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mine  Hill, — which  is  of  the  same 
formation  and  character  as  the  surrounding  mountains, — are  undulating 
and  diversified.  They  conform  to  the  water-courses  more  than  to  the 
anticlinals  of  the  coal  measures,  and,  consequently,  roll  in  all  directions, 
as  frequently  at  right  angles  with  the  mountain-ranges  as  parallel  with 
them.  The  interior  sides  of  the  marginal  mountai&s  are  generally  lapped 
with  the  coal  measures  half-way  to  their  summits;  but  above  the  cool  is 
exposed  the  white  and  massive  conglomerate. 

The  softer  shales,  slates,  and  sandstones  of  the  red-ash  coal  measures— 
the  upper  series  of  Rogers— form  a  warm,  dry,  and  friable  soil,  which 
produces  and  supports  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself  or  to  such  formations 
generally  in  this  latitude,  and  not  only  to  this,  but  to  all  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  fields.  We  notice,  however,  that  the  soils  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  white-ash  veins  are  colder  and  more  silicious,  and  produoe  quite  a 
different  vegetation ;  while  the  upper  or  red-ash  coal  measures  produce  the 
chestnut-oak,  chestnut,  dogwood,  laurustinus,  and  such  dry,  warm-soil 
trees  and  shrubs:  the  lower  or  white-ash  CQ^l  measures  and  the  con- 
glomerates support  the  resinous  pines,  swamp-oaks,  hemlock,  bay-laurel, 
ferns,  <&c.,  or  such  vegetation  as  grows  in  flinty,  silicious  soils  or  cold,  low 
grounds. 

The  red  shales  lying  below  the  conglomerates  also  support  a  warm 
growth  of  vegetation,  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  upper  coal-measures; 
but  neither  produces  nor  supports,  to  any  extent,  the  botanical  productions 
of  a  rich  or  luxuriant  soil.  The  walnut,  poplar,  hickory,  cherry,  locust, 
elm,  &c.  do  not  exist  within  the  anthracite  coal-fields  or  in  their  vicinity. 

GEOLOGY  AND  INTERIOR  FORMATION  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Included  in  the  Carboniferous  strata  we  find  the  Vespertine  sandstone, 
the  proto-  or  subcarboniferous,  and  the  Umbral  red  shales,  both  overlying 
the  Ponent,  or  old  red  sandstone  of  the  English,  and  underlying  the  con- 
glomerate. 

The  vertical  section  on  the  left  side  of  the  accompanying  map  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  formation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pottsville,  from  the  Vespertine  to  the  top  of  the  coal  measures.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Vespertine  is  colored  in  the  sections  &s  in  the  map, 
while  the  Umbral  red  shale  is  the  same  in  each;  the  conglomerate  blue, 
and  the  coal  a  black  tint.    Thus  the  map  and  sections  iiluatnite  at  a 
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gknoe  the  geology  of  the  coal  formations,  and  will  convey  a  better 
impression  than  words,  or  any  written  description,  of  the  character  and 
general  formation  of  our  coal-basins  and  their  subordinate  strata. 

We  have  given  four  geological  sections  on  the  map: — first,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  anthracite  formations  near  Pottsville;  second,  a  vertical 
section  of  the  Western  or  bituminous  formations,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  general  type  of  the  great  All^hany  coal-field,  but  not  the  more 
western  coal-fields.  We  will  give  a  general  section  of  the  more  western 
fields  in  connection  with  the  Great  Central  coal-field  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana. 

The  third  section  on  the  map  is  a  transverse  section  from  the  Lehigh 
Summit  mines,  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  across  the 
Lehigh  basins,  to  the  lower  or  western  end  of  the  Wyoming  or  Northern 
coal-field.  The  fourth  is  a  transverse  section  from  Pottsville,  across  the 
middle  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  the  New  Bostoh  or  Broad  Mountain 
basins  and  the  Mahanoy  region  of  the  Middle  coal-field,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Shenandoah  City.  From  thence  the  continuation  of  the  section  is  from 
Locust  Grap  across  the  Shamokin  r^on  of  the  Middle  coal-field  to 
Shamokin.     The  principal  undulations  are  only  given  in  the  latter  region. 

The  scale  and  the  colors  of  the  different  formations  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  them,  without  fiirther  description. 

THE  GREAT  CONGLOMERATE. 

This  peculiar  rock  seems  to  be  the  base-rock  or  floor  of  all  the  true  coal 
formations,  or  those  of  the  great  Carboniferous  era,  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  such  coal  is  found.  We  do  not  find  any  great,  reliable,  or 
extensive  coal-field  in  any  other  condition.  An.  exception  can  scarcely  bo 
made  to  the  Great  Australian  coal-field,  or  the  coals  of  the  subcarboniferous 
period  in  England,  since  neither  of  those  coal  formations  is  practically 
developed  or  definitely  assigned  to  a  prominent  position;  while  the  first  is 
still  in  a  doubtful  status  as  to  its  relative  age  or  position. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  the  conglomerate  is  over  1000  feet  thick, 
a  vast  heterogeneous  mass  of  firmly-cemented  quartzose  nodules,  from  the 
size  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  diversified  by  intervening  strata  of 
coarse  sandstones,  shales,  and  sometimes  thin  veins  of  coal.  It  is  an 
extremely  persistent  deposit,  and  is  found  everywhere  below  the  coal, 
tiiroughout  the  bituminous  as  well  as  the  anthracite  fields. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Southern  field,  near  Mauch  Chunk,  the 
conglomerate  is  950  feet  thick ;  at  Nesquehoning,  a  few  miles  &rther  west, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  field,  it  is  792  feet  thick ;  at  Tamaqua  it  is 
803  feet;  at  Pottsville,  1030  feet;  at  Lorbeny  Gap,  676  feet;  at  Yellow 
Springs^  660  feet;  and  at  Bear  Gap,  Wioonisco,  460  feet    But  at  the  latter 
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place  it  ia  found  doubled  between  the  north  and  south  baBins,  as  shown  bj 
figure  93. 

In  the  Lehigh  detached  basins  it  is  generally  about  700  feet;  at 
Mahanoy,  near  Ashland,  800  &et;  and  at  Shamokin,  630  feet  At 
Solomon^s  Grapi  in  the  Wyoming  r^on,  it  is  170  feet  thick,  and  at  Naor 
ticoke,  60  feet;  but  here  the  underlying  coarse  sandstones  sometimes 
increase  it  to  nearly  double  those  dimensions. 

In  the  Broad  Top  coal-r^on,  which  lies  about  30  miles  east  of  the 
margin  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field,  and  a  little  west  of  the  Wyoming 
formation,  the  conglomerates  appear  to  be  100  feet  thick,  and,  induaive  of 
the  coarse  sandstones  between  the  coal  and  the  red  shales,  250  feet 

In  Sullivan  county  is  found  the  most  eastern  and  northern  ooal-bosiii 
of  the  great  Western  bituminous  formations;  and  here  the  conglomerate  is 
a  coarse,  massive  rock  about  30  feet  thick;  while  the  sandstones  between 
the  conglomerate  and  the  red  shales  are  frequently  from  300  to  500  feel 
thick,  containing  one  or  two  seams  of  imperfect  limestone. 

The  conglomerate  proper  continues  to  depredate  to  the  west,  and 
frequently  consists  of  a  thin  plate  of  fiine-grained  sandstone,  only  ten  (10) 
feet  thick,  but  so  set  with  quartzose  pebbles  as  to  be  unmistakable  in 
character.  Yet  accompanying  this  conglomerate  plate  are  frequently  large 
and  massive  strata  of  coarse  sandstone,  which  belong  properly  to  the  mill- 
stone grit  In  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Illinois  this  millstone  grit, 
which  is  synonymous  with  our  conglomerate,  is  300  feet  thick,  according 
to  Prof.  WUber,  of  Illinois. 

COAL  MEASURES. 

NXSQUIBHONING  OR  RHUMB  RUN  MINES. 

As  this  will  embrace  a  general  description  of  the  coal-field,  its  undula- 
tions, basins,  saddles,  and  axes  of  formation,  with  the  coal-seams  and  other 
details,  we  will  commence  at  the  Lehigh  extremity,  and  describe  the  field 
in  districts,  with  sections  to  illustrate  its  general  features. 

The  Rhume— or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  the  Room — ^Bun,  or  Ned- 
quehoning  mines,  are  the  most  eastern  of  any  importance.  The  coal 
measures  exist  here  almost  on  their  ends,  as  our  miners  would  say;  that 
is,  they  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  formed  into  two  deep  and  narrow 
basins,  which  rise  rapidly  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  south  dips  of  the 
north  basin  are  from  46^  to  60^;  while  the  north  dips  of  the  same  basin 
are  vertical.  The  axis,  or  saddle,  between  the  basins  is  sharp  and  narrow, 
and  the  south  dips  of  the  south  basin  are  from  60^  to  60^ ;  while  the  north 
dips,  as  proved  at  '^Hackleburney,'^  are  inverted;  that  is,  they  dip  south 
at  their  outcrops  and  change  in  their  descent  to  the  north.  The  veins  cut 
here  in  the  old  tunnels  were  counted  twice,  as  they  were  cut  through  both 
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80Qth  and  north  dips  in  the  same  basin  before  it  was  known  that  a  basin 
existed  at  the  point:  consequently,  they  were  named  and  numbered 
respectively  as  separate  beds. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  identity  of  the  veins  in  this 
locality,  from  the  great  change  in  their  sizes  and  character;  and,  though  a 
number  of  tunnels  are  driven  from  this  point  beyond  the  old  mines  at  the 
summit,  there  seems  to  be  no  conformity  or  general  sameness  in  any  of  the 
tunnels,  since  the  veins  range  in  size  and  character  to  extremes.  The  Big 
vein  is  undoubtedly  the  Mammoth;  but,  as  far  as  proved,  the  Buck 
Mountain  does  not  appear  in  its  usual  condition,  though  the  other  veins 
are  firequently  larger  than  usual:  yet  these  conditions  are  not  generally  as 
&vorable  as  they  are  when  in  their  average  sizes. 

The  following  table  will  present  the  names  and  identity  of  the  beds  as 
near  as  it  is  possible  to  do  under  present  development : — 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


1  Bottenvein. 

2  Twin  coals 
3 1  28-feet  vein 

4  '  Doable  vein , 

5!  19-feet  coal 

6  39  "      "    

12   "      «<    

Pencil  vein 

Brown's  vein 

Vertical 

6-feet  vein 

4-feet  vein 

50-feet  vein,  north  dip. 
50-feet  vein,  south  dip. 

3-feet  vein 

10-feet  vein 

26  "       "    

14  «      "    

11   «       «    


•Thick- 

neai. 

7  feet. 

3 

22 

9 

29 

26 

16 

14 

14 

18 

6 

4 

25 

31 

4 

18 

26 

14 

11 

5}  feet. 
2     " 
9     " 
9     " 


U}:  H 


12     « 
12     " 


16; «  ^{ 


16 

20 


}"H 


Shelly  coal. 
Not  reliable. 
Buck  Mountain  ? 
Changeable. 
Mammoth  ? 
Mammoth  ? 
Primrose? 
Identical  with  7. 

6. 

5. 

4. 

4. 

3. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

7. 


ti 

a 

a 
u 
t( 
u 
u 
li 
(I 
u 
it 


it 

V 
u 
it 
it 
a 
a 

(( 
it 
a 


There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  Mammoth  at  Nesque- 
honing,  whether  it  is  No.  3  or  Nos*.  6  and  6.  No.  3  is  in  the  proper 
position  of  the  Buck  Mountain  vein,  and  Noa.  6  and  6  are  where  the  Mam- 
moth ought  to  be,  but  are  here  divided.  If  we  accept  Nos.  6  and  6  as  the 
MammoUi,  we  can  identify  the  remaining  veins  with  those  existing  in  other 
localities;  but  if  No.  3  is  the  Mammoth,  we  cannot.  Some  of  the  small 
seams  cut  in  those  tunnels  have  not  been  recognized ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
poeaible  to  trace  the  veins  from  their  north  to  their  south  dips,  owing  to 
these  omissions,  since  in  this  locality  the  veins  vary  to  extremes  from  their 
maximum  to  their  minimum  sizes,  in  short  distances. 
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It  vill  be  obeerved  iu  the  for^oiDg  table  that  only  seven  veins  exlet  ii 
this  section  of  the  field;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  of  them  u« 
above  the  Frimroae,  or  G;  and  this,  which  is  No.  7,  or  the  12-feet 
vein,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Ko.  8,  or  the  Pencil  vein, — one  being 
the  south  and  the  other  the  north  dip.  Noe.  5  and  6  would  thus  appear 
to  be  identical  with  Noe.  9  and  10,  and  these  would  appear  to  be  the 
Mammoth  divided,  as  it  frequently  is  in  many  portions  of  the  coal-Geld. 

Nob.  3,  13,  and  14  would  thus  be  the  Buck  Mountfun  on  different  dipa. 
But  we  must  confess  that  this  theory  is  baaed  on  what  ought  to  be  the 
condition  of  the  veins,  more  than  on  the  developments;  and  yet  it  is  both 
possible  and  probable,  notwithstanding  appearauces  to  the  contrary.  The 
following  section  of  the  so-called  Mammoth  at  the  Nesquehoning  rnloc^ 
does  not  come  up  to  our  ideas  of  its  proper  proportions,  and  particularlj 
when  we  know  that  its  overlying  veins  are  of  equal  or 
Fia.  65.  greater  dimensions. 

We  may  remark  in  this  connection  that  our  data  are 
chiefly  derived,  in  this  instance,  from  Rogers's  late  report, 
or  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  anfortunately,  pre- 
sents a  "tangled  web"  in  almost  every  attempt  to  ju:-iity 
the  coal  strata.  Wc  must  add,  also,  that  the  Lehigh  miners 
have  made  no  attempt  to  classify  or  identify  their  vein?; 
and,  though  we  were  kindly  furnished  all  the  Information 
available,  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
confusion  that  here  exista.  The  question,  however,  U 
simply  this:  la  the  first  large  vein  above  the  conglome- 
rate the  Mammoth,  or  the  Buck  Mountain?  If  the  latter, 
then  Nob.  5  and  6  of  the  foregoing  table  are  the  Mam- 
■■■■oiHTATKEs-  moth,  Bnd  the  veins  fell  into  order  and  are  in  place,  aa 
QvcHOHma.  '  .1.1  I  .  11      1  . 

shown  by  figure  66,  in  which  we  have  given  all  the  veio^ 

lai^  and  small,  and  have  named  them,  as  all  oar  sections  are  named,  a,  b, 
Tta.W. 


0,  d,  «,/.  If  the  contrary  is  correct,  then  6  would  be  e,  and  ee  would  be 
g,  h,  or  the  Primrose  and  Orchard, — which  is  impossible,  since  those  veins 
have  never  been  found  as  large  as  these  would  make  them.  Again,  the 
lower  veins  here  are  red-ash,  while  the  upper  ones  are  white-ash;  and  thb 
flhoald  be  sufficient  to  confirm  us  in  oiir  conclusions. 
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lEHIGH  SUMMIT  MINES. 

PANTHEB  CRKKK  TALLET. 

The  waters  of  the  former  mines,  or  Bhume  Run,  at  Nesquehotung, 
rnnning  east,  &11  into  the  Lehigh  River;  while  the  waters  of  Panther 
Creek  Vallej,  running  west,  unite  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  at  Tamaqua. 
^The  basin  or  Geld  widens  in  this  direction,  and  the  veins  which  are  ver- 
tical at  Nesquehoning  are  here  changed  to  moderate  angles,  and,  oonse- 
quentlv,  to  more  fevorable  conditions  both  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  veins  and  the  quality  of  the  coal.  At  Nesquehoning  the  veins  are  not 
reliable.  Their  present  vertical  position  was  not  their  original  or  normal 
condition,  which  must  have  been  at  a  comparatively  low  angle.  The 
violence  which  threw  them  into  vertical  positions  crushed  and  destroyed 
their  uniformity  and  seriously  injured  the  workable  qualities  of  both  veins 
and  coal.  There  is  only  one  vein  worked  at  pres^it  at  the  Bhume  Run 
mines,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in  figure  65. 

At  the  Summit  and  Panther  Creek  mines  the  Lehigh  Company  have 
confined  their  operations  exclusively  to  the  Big  vein.  Three  modes  of 
working  have  been  pursued.  First,  the  great  bed  at  the  Summit  was 
quarried  successfully,  as  ordinary  rocks  are  quarried,  in  an  open  quarry. 
This  they  were  enabled  to  do  by  the  immense  thickness  of  the  bed  and  its 
proximity  to  the  sur&ce.  But  little  cover  or  earth  rested  over  it,  and  this 
was  easily  removed,  leaving  a  mass  of  coal  over  50  feet  thick  fully  exposed. 
Figure  67  will  explain  this  peculiar  formation. 

FiQ.  67. 


The  folded  bUck  stratum  on  the  right  of  the  section,  resting  against  or  on 
the  sharp  mountain-range,  is  the  location  of  the  celebrated  Lehigh  quairy. 
The  npper  portion  of  this  ooal  was  worked  in  the  daylight,  by  uncovering 
it  or  removing  the  thin  strata  of  slate,  shale,  and  earth  which  covered  it. 
The  deeper  portions  have  been  mined  by  slope  in  the  ordinary  manner.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  bed  is  frequently  doubled,  forming  several 
sharp  axes.  In  tiiese  cases  it  is  of  enormous  thickness,  or  double  its 
real  size.  Should  a  tunnel  be  driven  across  the  folds,  the  vein  would  be 
cut  five  times  in  succession,  and  yet  have  the  appearance  of  being  but  one 
bed  of  coal.    The  operations  of  the  forces  whijh  formed  our  deep  and 
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inverted  basins  are  here  fully  demonstrated.  It  is  evident  that  do  lifting 
force  exercised  hj  the  laws  of  nature  would  or  could  produce  the  effects 
here  demonstrated.  That  a  depremon  of  the  baeins  of  Nesquehoning 
mded  to  form  their  present  deep  and  ateep  condition,  needs  no  further  proof 
than  is  offered  in  figure  66 ;  and  Aat  oonfroofton  completed  the  work,  by 
crushing  the  etrata  tv^ther  and  inverting  the  measures,  is  equally  evideot. 
These  forces  are  irresistible. 

In  figure  67  we  see  another  remarkable  evidence  of  oontractjon.    The 

general  form  of  the  basin  on  the  summit  is  evidently  very  near  its  original 

condition,  with  the  exception  of  the  peculiar  folding  exhibited  along  \\b 

centre.     It  was  once  a  uniibrm  basin,  of  moderate  depth  and  gentle  undn- 

lation ;  but  since  the  formation  of  its  coal,  or  during  the  Carboniferoos 

era,  the  Panther  basin  became  depressed,  and  perhaps  the  summit  became 

slightly  elevated  by  the  forces  which  contracted  the  measures  or  crushed 

them  into  their  pieseot  folded  or  corrugated  shape. 

Our  section  presents  this  formation  at  ite  minimum 

angles.     The  dip  along  the  Sharp  Mountain  range  is 

frequently  greater.    But  this  upper  basin  is  limited  iu 

extent,  and,  though  the  coal  is  of  enormous  thickness 

locally,  it  is  confined  to  a  space  of  less  than  a  square 

mile. 

The  large  vdn  here  developed  is  oodoabtedly  the 
Mammoth,  however  it  may  connect  with  the  Nesque- 
honing  veins.  The  accompanying  section  illustrates 
its  size  and  character,  as  worked  in  the  open  quarry. 
The  style  of  the  engraving  difl^rs  from  those  we  have 
furnished  as  originals;  but  it  is  neverthelesss  correct, 
and  consistent  with  the  ori^nal  section  furnished  ub 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  the  General  Mining  Superintendent 
of  the  company.  It  will  be  noticed  in  another  part 
of  this  work  that  we  have  purchased  some  of  the 
el^ant  illustrations  iroia  the  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Harper.     This  is  one  of  them. 

Figure  68  represents  a  perpendicular  view  of  the 
stratification  of  the  Mammoth,  in  the  celebrated  Open 
Quarry  at  the  old  Lehigh  Summit  mines.  It  ranged 
from  50  to  70  feet  in  thickness,  and  was  covered  with 
fr^m  6  to  20  feet  of  earth  and  slates.  But  the  thick- 
•ecrioK  F    H —  "^^  "'"  ****  covering  increased  rapidly  from  the  crest 

THE  oPiH  Qutanr  kV  th(    of  the  anticlinals  or  saddle  to  the  synclinals  or  baain; 

tUHHIT    ■>■».  LIHIttH.  ,    .,  n  1  •        1  II  . 

and  it  was  found  more  economical,  eventually,  to  ex- 
cavate the  coal  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  mining,  than  by  ^e  old  or 
original  mode  of  quarrying. 
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The  Sammit  basin  is  now  worked  by  slopes.  Slope  No.  2,  in  '^  Spur 
Basin/'  on  the  Sammit,  dips  south  at  an  angle  of  16°/ and  b  1290  feet  long. 
Slope  No.  4,  east  of  Summit  Hill,  dips  north  at  an  angle  of  69°,  and  is 
406  feet  long.  These  are  the  only  mines  now  worked  in  the  Summit  basin. 
Slope  No.  1  is  abandoned,  the  coal  being  on  fire. 

Slope  No.  3  Ib  in  the  Panther  Creek  Yallej,  and  starts  within  tunnel 
No.  6,  on  the  Big  vein.  It  is  on  the  south  dip,  at  an  angle  of  44°,  and 
is  306  feet  long. 

Slope  No.  5  is  in  tunnel  No.  8.  Its  length  is  300  &et  on  the  south  dip, 
&t  an  angle  of  44°.  In  addition  to  those  four  slopes,  there  are  two  tunnels 
in  operation,  and  a  fifth  slope,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqua,  independent  of 
the  Nesquehoning  mines,  and  the  ''old  tunneP  mines  near  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  following  notes  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
veins.  They  are  taken  from  parallel  tunnels  less  than  a  mile  apart.  Some 
ten  or  twelve  extensive  tunnels  have  been  driven  by  the  Lehigh  Company 
to  develop  their  property.  The  veins  traverse  the  valley  parallel  to  its 
ocmise  tcom  east  to  west,  outcropping  high  up  the  mountain-sides,  and 
covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  overlying  strata  in  their  dips  to  the 
centre  of  the  basin  or  valley ;  while  the  conformation  or  slopes  of  the 
mountain-sides  are  much  less  than  the  angle  of  the  coal :  consequently,  the 
coal  can  only  be  reached,  practically,  by  long  tunnels. 


Eorizonicd  Section  of  Twmd  No.  7,  running  north,  and  on  north  tide  of  Panther 

Creek  Valley, 


Ft 

Measures,  slate^  rock,  &o •     60 

Coal,  Mammoth,  on  anticlinal  axis, 

dip  50""  south,  73°  north 64 

Measures 129 

Coal,  Primrose?  dip  69""  N 15 

Measures 81 

Coal,  north  dip  76"",  Holmes  ? 3 

Measures,  perpendicular  in  centre  220 
Coal,  south  dip  42^;  Holmes?....      5 

Measures 109 

Coal,  Primrose?  south  dip  44^....    23 
Measures 177 


Ft 

Coal,  south  dip  38*^ 1 

Measures 175 

Goal,  south  dip  46"^ 24 

Measures 53 

Coal,  south  dip  89^ 9 

Measures 274 

Coal,  south  dip..... 1 

Measures 54 

Manunoth  ?*  south  dip  45^ 50 

*  Air-hole  to  surface  from  this  Tein  486 
feet  long,  being  about  the  length  of  breast. 


Eorizantal  Section  of  Tunnel  No,  6,  running  north,  and  on  north  side  of  Panther 

Creek  YaOey. 


PL 


Measures,  slate,  rock,  fto 180 

Coal,  south  dipSS"" 5 

Measures,  south  dip 117 

Coal,  south  dip  32'' 10 


Ft. 


Measures,  south  dip Ill 

Coal,  south  dip  SO"" 9 

Measures,  south  dip.. • 243 

Coal,  south  dip  45"^ 27 
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•  Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No,  6. — (^Continued.') 


Ft. 

Measures,  south  dip  45^ 9 

Coal,  south  dip  45^ 2 

Measures 239 

Coal,  south  dip 1 

Measures 88} 

Coal »....  1 

Measures 3 


Coal,  south  dip  45^ 
Mammoth? 


} 


Ft 


66 


None  of  the  Lehigh  tunneU  appear  to  hate 
been  drWen  beyond  the  '*Big  Tein;**  there- 
fore the  measures  below  it  are  not  developed, 
and  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B»  is  in  doubL 


Sorizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No.  5,  run^ 

ning  aouth,  and  on  south  side  of  Panther 

Creek  VaUey, 

Ft. 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 393 

Coal,  north  dip  71** 6J 

Measures,  north  dip 126 

Coal,  red-ash,  north  dip  71°  (G?).     12 

Measures 224 

Coal,  north  dip  71*" 1 

Measures 85 

Mammoth,  north  dip  71''  (E ?)....     50 


NoTi.— Tunnel  No.  6  presents  the  proper 
order  of  stratification,  as  found  in  all  regular 
portions  of  the  coal-fields,  £  being  the  Mam- 
moth, and  G  the  Primrose.  But  the  adjoin- 
ing tunoelp  No.  2,  presents  no  identical 
feature. 


Horizontal  Section  of  Tunnel  No.  2,  run- 
ning south,  and  09»  south  nde  of  Fan- 

ther  Cmk  Vallej/. 

Ft. 

Measures,  slate,  rock,  &c 49.*> 

Coal,  south  dip  45° 3* 

Measures 87 

Coal,  south  dip  36° 2 

Measures 27 

Coal,  perpendicular 3 

Measures 186 

Coal,  perpendicular U 

Measures 74 

Coal,  perpendicular 5 

Measures 91  i 

Coal,  south  dip  65° 6 

Pleasures 155 

Coal,  south  dip  70° 6} 

Measures 128 

Coal^  Mammoth,  north  dip  40°....  65 


These  foar  tannels  are  in  the  vicinitj  of  Sammit  Hill,  and  are  nearly 
opposite  each  other.  That  is,  Nos.  5  and  2  are  on  the  south  side  of 
Panther  Creek,  running  south  to  cut  the  main  north  dips  of  the  cool; 
and  Nos.  6  and  7  are  on  the  north  side  of  Panther  Creek  Valley,  running 
north  to  cut  the  main  south  dips  of  the  coal.  It  will  be  noticed,  by  any 
one  conversant  with  such  matters,  that  no  uniformity  exists:  in  fact,  there 
is  a  confusion  which  prevents  the  formation  of  any  systematized  sections 
that  would  identify  the  seams. 

Figure  67  represents  the  general  type  of  the  ooal  formation  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  Lehigh  mines.  There  are  some  points  where  the  angle 
of  the  strata  is  more  abrupt  and  on  greater  elevations  than  our  section 

splays;  but  generally  it  conveys  a  just  impression  of  the  formations. 


IHB  BODTHERS  COAL-FIELD. 


XAUAQUA  DISTBICT. 


The  narrow,  contracted,  and  vertical  character  of  the  enatern  formations 
of  the  basin  is  fblly  illustrated  at  Tamaqua,  where  the  folded  and  tilted 
condition  of  the  measures  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  depression  ani,1 
eojifmction.  But  here  the  coal  is  less  injured  in  quality  and  quantity  than 
at  Nesquchoning,  and,  thongh  more  abrupf  and  at  higher  angles  than  at 
the  Summit,  the  veins  are,  nevertheless,  equal  in  character  and  production, 
if  not  in  size. 

Fia.  69. 


The  sizes  of  the  beds,  as  illustrated  in  figure  69,  are  out  of  proportion ; 
that  is,  they  are  too  large  in  comparison  with  the  same  veins  in  other 
sections;  but  if  drawn  to  a  proper  or  corresponding  scale  with  the  extent 
of  the  basins,  they  would  not  be  discermble.  We  do  not  pretend  to  project 
them  on  a  corresponding  scale,  but  simply  give  them  to  illustrate  the 
formation,  number  of  ba^na,  saddles,  (axis)  dips,  and  the  general  con- 
formation of  the  measures.  In  figure  69  w«  have  the  Sharp  Mountain  on 
tiie  right  hand  and  the  Loeust  Mountain  on  the  left  of  the  view.  The 
position  of  Tamaqua  is  near  the  centre,  but  more  to  the  right  than  the  left. 

There  are  two  main  ases  within  the  basin,  and  two  subordinate  rolls  or 
folds:  one  of  these  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  the  Sharp  Mountain,  to  the  east; 
the  other  is  not  represented,  but  lies  within  the  west  basin. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  basin  has  been  more  thoroughly  developed  than 
the  west  by  shafting,  and  the  folding  of  the  strata,  as  illustrated,  is  demon- 
ftrated  by  tunnels.  The  two  centre  basins  have  not  been  penetrated,  nor 
ill)  we  know  that  the  third  basin,  or  the  western  synclinal,  has  been  reached ; 
hut  the  coals  on  each  side  of  the  main  basin  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
developed  by  both  drift  and  slope. 

Figure  70  r^resents  one  of  those  sudden  rolls,  or  folding  of  the  strata, 
BO  frequently  met  with  in  the  Southern  coal-field.  The  one  before  us  does 
not  appear  to  have  materially  affected  the  accompanying  seams;  but  it  is 
evident  that  this  simple  fold  of  a  single  vein  inn'eascs  the  apparent  number 
of  veins  in  the  basin  by  two, — or  produces  two  more  in  the  original 
Tunaqna  section  than  really  exist.     The  seams  appear  in  Uie  &oe  of  the 
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bill  as  three  diatinct  beds,  but  development  has  proved  them  to  be 
synonymous.  The  sketch  illustrates  the  character  of  this  fold  simply,  and 
is  not  designed  as  an  exposition  of  the  accompanying  strata.  1%e  ei>- 
graving  would  seem  to  represent  the  enveloping  strata  as  slate,  but  such 
is  not  the  intention,  since  rock,  or  sandstones  and  shites,  alternate  invariably 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  that  vein. 

We  would  oall  attention  to  the  angle  of  the  north  dip  on  the  &oe  of 
the  Sharp  Mountain  at  this  point.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  though  high, 
it  is  not  beyond  a  moderate  working  angle,  or  from  60°  to  70°.    And  here 


the  coal  is  good,  and  the  v^ns  generally  workable;  bat  &rther  west  the 
angles  of  the  north  dips  increase,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  they 
are  inverted,  and  the  marketable  value  of  the  ooal  destroyed.  This  seenu 
to  be  a  general  rule:  the  coal  ia  seldom  good  on  the  vertical  angles,  and 
never,  or  very  rarely,  when  inverted. 

We  may  hae  notice,  also,  the  increasing  number  of  the  antidinals  within 
the  rntLin  basin. 

At  Nesquehoning  we  find  but  one  principal  anticlinal;  at  the  Summit 
we  find  two  within  the  main  basin  in  Panther  Creek  Valley, — independent^ 
however,  of  the  undulation  in  the  Summit  basin ;  but,  as  this  is  a  local 
ibrnutioo  of  small  extent,  it  does  not  properly  affect  the  prominent  anti- 
dinals. We  have,  however,  represented  but  one  in  our  section  across  the 
iMiin  at  the  Summit.    The  second  anticlinal  does  not  appear  prominently 

' "  we  reach  a  point  &rtber  west,  and  between  Tamaqua  and  the  Sumnitt 
"^amaqua  we  find  two  principal  anticlinals  and  two  subordinate  ones ; 
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while  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville  "we  have  five  prin- 
cipal anticlinala  and  several  subordinate  rolls  or 
"saddles."  There  ia  always  one  basin  or  synclinal  in 
each  part  of  the  main  basin  more  than  the  number 
of  the  anticlinals,  as  may  be  noticed  in  any  of  the 
sections  given,  since  the  marginal  mountains  alwajrs 
form  one  basin,  independent  of  the  anticlinals  vhicli 
may  divide  them. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  of  tbe  anti- 
dinala  and  synclinals— or,  in  mining-phrase,  saddles 
and  basins — ^increasing  in  number  as  ve  proceed  west^ 
that  those  anticlinals,  &c.  are  continuous.  We  do  not 
think  any  of  those  axes  proceed  half-way  in  the  length 
of  the  main  basin.  As  ve  before  observed,  all  the 
anticliDals  of  the  anthracite  r^ons  advance  in  ^h6ton 
by  the  right  flank,  from  south  to  north.  They  start 
&om  the  Sharp  Moontain,  in  the  Southern  coal-field, 
generally,  and  traverse  the  basin  diagonally  towards 
its  northern  mai^in.  But  few  of  those  anticlinals, 
however,  preserve  their  axis  &om  margin  to  maigiu. 
They  die  out,  or  sink  down,  and  another  starts  from 
their  side  to  continue  a  parallel  course.  It  ia  impos- 
sible to  locate  the  course  of  the  axis  of  formation 
throughout  the  coal-fields  with  any  practical  exactness 
at  present.  It  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  number 
of  cross-sections,  taken  at  short  distances,  fivm  end 
U>  end  of  the  coal-field ;  and  these  cannot  be  obtained 
without  more  time  and  labor  than  can  now  be  profit- 
ably spent  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  always  important  that  the  mining  engineer 
sboald  establish  tlie  exact  location  of  each  axis  of 
formation  within  the  boundaries  of  every  mining 
stablishment  or  estate.  Should  we  attempt  to  lay 
down  the  general  course  of  the  anticlinals  tn  this 
work,  as  Prof.  Sogers  attempted  to  do,  it  would  only 
be  approximate,  and  would  not  be  definite  enough  for 
■ny  practical  purpose.  "We  will,  however,  endeavor 
to  give  such  information  as  will  materially  assist  the 
practical  miner,  and  the  engineer  too,  who  may  not 
be  generally  &miliar  with  the  r^ion,  in  unravelling 
many  of  the  hartoibre  mysterious  formations  of  the 
anthracite  fields.  Our  object  is  to  clear  away  many 
of  the  doubts  in  r^ard  to  irregular  formations,  and 
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to  present  a  clear  exposiition,  hj  illustration  and  text,  of  the  intricate  ami 
singular  contortions  of  the  anthracite  strala, 

At  Tamaqua  we  find  more  veins  than  properly  belong  to  the  white-ash 
eeriee  below  the  Mammoth;  bat  we  have  before  explained  and  represenleil 
in  figure  70  the  reason  of  this  increase, — arising  out  of  their  repetitios  W 
sudden  foldings. 

We  find,  however,  a  consistency  and  order  in  the  veins  at  Taniaqoa 
which  cannot  be  evoked  out  of  the  formations  of  the  Lehigh.  Here  the 
veins  fall  into  their  places  in  order  and  uniformity  with  the  other  portiotH 
of  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  conditions  are  normal  or  according  in 
law.  It  is  singular  that  the  veins  in  the  Lehigh  district  are  so  much  at 
variance  with  all  other  portions  of  the  anthracite  formations.  But,  as  we 
said  in  another  place,  it  is  possible  the  miners  are  more  in  error  than  the 
coal-beds. 

Figure  71  la  a  vertical  section  of  the  Tamaqua  coal  measures,  and  asa 
be  taken  as  a  general  type  of  the  district.  We  think,  however,  that  we 
have  been  led  into  error  by  the  repetitions  of  the  beds  here,  and  have, 
therefore,  mbnpplied  the  names  or  letters.  We  find,  since  our  engravinsri 
were  executed,  It  is  more  than  probable  that.C  is  really  B,  and  that  B, 
as  applied,  should  be  represented  by  it.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
proper  condition.    8uch  an  alteration  would  place  D  up  to  the  3-feet  veiu 

Jio.  72. 


onder  the  Mammoth,  which  we  have  inclodecl  with  the  Mammoth,  or  E, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  of  placing  B  in  the  position  properly 
belonging  to  A,  thus  making  two  errors  to  rectify  one.    With  this  ex- 
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planation  we  hope  figure  71  will  be  understood.  We  may  have  made 
other  errors,  but  if  discovered  in  time  we  will  try  to  rectify  them,  as  in  the 
present  case. 

The  Mammoth  at  Tamaqua  is  not  as  large  as  it  is  generally  found,  but 
we  have  not  given  its  maximum  dimensions.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
over  50  feet  thick;  but  we  think  the  size  given  in  figure  71 — ^that  Js,  20 
feet — about  its  best  workable  size  in  this  district.  Our  data  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  officers  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  Coal  Company,  and  from 
Mr.  George  Brown,  whose  long  and  practical  experience  makes  him  good 
authority  on  such  matters. 

The  Holmes  (F)  and  the  Primrose  (6)  are  in  their  proper  sizes  and 
places;  while  the  red-ash  veins,  H,  I,  and  J,  are  also  in  their  uniform 
places  and  sizes. 

The  Skidmore  (D)  does  not,  however,  appear  in  its  proper  place  or  con- 
dition; but  it  is  a  variable  vein,  and  we  do  not  think  it  an  important 
discrepancy,  since  it  frequently  depreciates  in  size. 

The  two  following  sections  are  on  the  Greenwood  Coal  Company's  pro- 
perty, east  of  Tamaqua.  The  data  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Robert  Carter, 
General  Superintendent. 


Section  of  Mammoth  at  Greenwood. 

Feet. 

Top  slate... 1.6} 

Coal 1 6.0 

Bone  and  slate ',     .3 

Coal 5.0 

Bone  and  slate 3 

Coal 7.0 

Bone  and  slate 4 


Coal. 

Coal. 

Slate 
Coal.. 
Slate. 


6.0 

3 

6.0 

4 

7.0 

2 

Bony  coal,  refused 5.0 

Coal,  good 7.0 


Section  of  Meature$  at  Greenwood, 

Feet 

Coal,  n,  red  ash 5 

Measures 100 

Coal,  6,  Primrose 14 

Measures 100 

Coal,  F,  Holmes 2 

Measures .' 170 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth 50 

Measures 66 

Coal,  D,  Skidmore 8 

Measures 150 

Coal,C? 9 

Measures 180 

Coal,  B,  Buck  Mountain 10 

Measures 180 

Coal,  A,  from  6  to 8 

Conglomerate ? 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  vertical  section  through  the  measures 
at  Greenwood,  between  the  Lehigh  and  Tamaqua,  is  perfect.  The  veins 
are  in  full  size  and  in  their  proper  places.  We  cannot  conceive  how  the 
variation  can  be  so  great,  only  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  east,  at  the 
Summit  mines. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

POTTSVILLE    DISTBICT. 

Poitsrille  Di8triot^--Section  across  the  District  from  the  Sharp  Mountain  to  Uie  Broad 
Mountain — ^Basins — Subordinate  Basins — ^First,  or  Pottsrille,  Basin — Gate  Bidge  Aoti- 
olinal— Second  Basin-*-Third  Basin— Fourth  Basin— Fifth  Basin— Sixth,  or  Mine  HUl, 
Basin — Vertical  Section  at  Pottsrille — Coal-Beds — ^A,  or  Alpha — ^B,  or  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain— 0,  or  Qamma — D,  or  the  Skidmore— E,  or  the  Mammoth  and  Seyen-Feet— F,  or 
the  Holmes — O,  or  the  Primrose-— H,  or  the  Orchard — ^I,  or  the  Little  Orchard— J,  or 
the  Daddow— K,  or  the  Big  Tracy— L,  or  the  Little  Tracy— M,  or  the  Gate— N,  or  the 
Sandrock — Total  Thickness  of  Coal,  and  of  the  Coal  Measures — Swatara  District^ 
Lykens  Valley  Fork — Outcrops — ^Bear  Valley  Formation — The  Dauphin  Fork — Section- 
Bed-  and  White-Ash  Coak. 

This  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  prominent  as  its  central  and 
most  developed  district;  and  here  we  find  all  the  veins  known  to  the 
anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  and  uniformity  consistent 
with  other  regions.  Here  we  find^  also^  the  deepest  basins,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  developed  in  other  districts.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore, 
and  perhaps  useful,  to  illustrate  in  detail  the  varied  formations  and  beds 
of  coal,  and  compare  the  facts  presented  and  illustrated  in  reference  to 
other  fields  and  districts  with  those  we  have  now  before  us.  We  shall  find 
more  uniformity  and  consistency  than  might  be  expected  from  the  man? 
peculiarities  and  irregularities  which  we  find  around  us.  But  even  those 
irregularities  or  contortions,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  will  be  found  a  uni- 
formity, subject  to  the  same  causes  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  Wc 
shall  also  find  an  almost  invariable  order  of  disposition  in  the  strata  and 
general  characteristic  features  governing  the  coal-beds. 

It  is  stated  by  the  former  State  geologist,  who  spent  much  time  and 
patient  study  in  the  investigation  of  our  anthracite  fields,  that  the  identity 
of  the  veins  was  an  impossibility,  and  that  but  little  similarity  existed 
between  the  formations  or  measures  of  the  respective  fields.  But  we  find 
this  to  be  a  mistake,  arising  from  misconception  and  the  want  of  tliat 
practical  experience  and  judgment  necessary  to  distinguish  between  theoir 
and  &ct,  and  to  reconcile  and  arrange  facts  and  data  drawn  from  a  thousand 
sources.  Had  we  adopted  the  views  and  opinions  of  all  those  from  whom 
our  information  was  obtained,  we  should  have  made  the  ^'confiision  worse 
confounded." 

We  have  occasionally  found  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  fiicts 
derived  from  different  sources;  but  patient  investigation  generally  brought 
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Older  out  of  seeming  GODtndi«tion  and  coofuBion;  and  we  have  no  doabt 

but  that  the  "Lehigh  riddle" 

might  be  easily  solved  bj  caiefiil 

investigation, — which,   however, 

we  are  sorry  to  my,  time  will  not 

permit. 

Figure  74  illostntea  the  form- 
ttioa    and    undulations  of    the 
coal   measures  from   the   Sharp 
Mountain,    in    the  vicinity    of 
Fottsville  and  Fort  Oarbon,  to 
the  foot  of  Brood  Mountain,  at 
Bepplier'a    Mammoth    ooUiery, 
Wolf  Creek,  b7  the  line  of  Mill    g 
Creek  and  St  Clair.    But  we    | 
shall  also  apply  the  section  to  the    ^ 
line  of  Norw^^  Creek  by  Oak    | 
Hill,  Mount  Laffee,  and  Coal-    | 
caetle.  | 

The  section  is  drawn  looking    | 
east;     the    right-band    margin    Z 

being  the  Sharp  Mountain  and    %  ^ 

the  left    the  Broad    Mountain,    S  ^ 

There  are  six  laige  or  prominent    ■■  ^ 

basins  within  the  field  and  repre-    S 
eented  in  this  illustration;  but    ^ 
there  are  perhaps  as  many  rolls    S 
or  snbordinate  undulations  within    _: 
the  main  ones  which  are  not  re-    ^ 
presented  in  the  figure.     First,    ■• 
there  appears  to  be  a  slight  roll    Z 
on  the  Gate  Ridge  anticlinal,  h,    ' 
the  first  anticlinal  north  of  the 
Sharp  Mountain ;  the  second  de- 
veloped   wave,    or    subordinate 
basin,  is  shown  within  the  third 
main  basin  and  north  of  the  Mill 
Creek  anticlinal,  g;   the  fourth 
Kt  of  undulations  are  found  in 
the  furnace  or  shaft  basin,  and 
developed    in    Milne's   Hickory 
colliery.     H«re     several    minor 
rolls  have  been  developed,  and 
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these  undnlations  are  also  manifest  in  the  same  basin  at  Oak  Hill,  in 
Brown's  old  Primrose  water-levels,  and  in  the  workings  of  the  Primroee 
and  Orchard  veins  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Schujlkill^  near  Mine  Hill 
Gap. 

John's  basin,  at  the  south  foot  of  the  Mine  Hill,  is  small  and  limited  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  can  scarcely  be  placed  among  the  prominent  basins; 
but  we  find  its  counterpart  at  Mount  Lafiee,  and  have,  therefore,  laid  it 
down  as  the  fiflh  basin,  instead  of  assigning  it  as  a  temponuy  roll  or  ondn- 
lation. 

The  last  subordinate  basin  we  shall  mention  in  this  connection  lies 
within  the  sixth  or  Mine  Hill  basin,  and  is  known  as  the  Jugular  roll  or 
"overthrow." 

We  have  mentioned,  thus,  a  few  of  those  small  and  subordinate  undala- 
tions  before  describing  the  principal  basins,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion 
in  the  statement,  and  enable  our  practical  readers  to  follow  us  without 
noticing  the  future  omission  of  those  inferior  basins. 

THE  FIRST,  OR  POTTSVILLE,  BASIN. 

1.  The  first  and  most  extensive  basin  lies  between  the  Sharp  Mounttun, 
I,  and  the  Gate  Ridge  anticlinal,  A,  and  underlies  Pottsville  and  Port  Car- 
bon in  this  vicinity.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  from  outcrop  to  outcrop, 
and  is  the  largest  basin  in  the  anthracite  fields,  extending  from  a  point 
east  of  Middleport  to  the  end  of  the  Dauphin  Fork,  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  50  miles.  Along  the  entire  distance  it  preserves  its  peculiar  character. 
The  north-dipping  strata  are  always  perpendicular  or  inverted  at  their 
outcrops,  and  descend,  in  all  probability,  nearly  3000  feet  beibre  a  change 
from  the  perpendicular  is  made.  This  feature  of  the  South,  or  Sharp 
Mountain  is  manifest  in  every  water-gap  along  its  line,  but  more  pecu- 
liarly so  west  of  Middleport.  At  this  point  the  field  is  suddenly 
increased  in  breadth  to  double  its  dimensions  farther  east,  by  an  abrupt 
shifting  of  the  Sharp  Mountain  range  to  the  south.  In  the  oblique  comer 
formed  by  this  o&est  of  the  conglomerate,  several  axes  originate;  and  in 
the  vicinity  all  the  anticlinals  of  the  western  portion  of  the  field  start  out, 
but  none  of  them  are  so  persistent  as  the  Gate  Ridge  anticlinal  and  the 
Southern  basin,  whose  extensive  range  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Figure  74  correctly  illustrates  the  dip  of  the  strata  near  Pottsville; 
while  figure  94  represents  the  basin  at  Black  Spring  Ghp  in  the  Dauphin 
Fork.  Between  these  points  the  strata  change  but  little  from  the  vertical, 
and  the  veins  generally  are  so  crushed  and  distorted  that  little  workable 
coal  exists  in  these  north  dips  of  the  South  basin.  It  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  contracting  forces  were  mainly  exerted  on  the  deeper  basins,— 
originally  deeper,  no  doubt,  but  particularly  so  on  the  southern  deeply- 
depressed  strata;  that  is,  the  contracting  forces  were  exerted  on  the  deep 
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and,  consequentlj,  weaker  axes^  in  &vor  of  the  higher  and  less  oorrugi^ted 
Btiata,  as  we  explained  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work.  The  effects  of 
this  contiaciing  force  not  only  tend  to  depress  further  the  already-depressed 
basins^  hot  also  to  elevate  the  antiolinals  or  ridges. 

If  we  take  a  book  and  lay  it  open  aboat  the  middle  before  ns^  it  will 
very  nearly  represent  the  strata  of  a  gently  inclining  basin,  the  leaves 
being  the  strata.  If  we  depress  the  middle,  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  action  of  the  crust-contractions:  the  leaves  are  elevated  and  come 
together  as  the  middle  is  depressed.  And  if  we  apply  force  to  the  cover,  for 
the  purpose  of  closing  the  book,  we  see  the  effects  of  the  forces  which  have 
contracted  not  only  our*  coal-basins,  but  a  wide  extent  of  the  strata  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  axes  are  the  weakest  points,  and  the  strata  naturally 
fold  from  these  points,  whether  anticlinal  or  synclinal,  as  a  book  folds  or 
hinges  on  its  back. 

In  the  section  presented,  we  have  drawn  a  line  from  m  to  n,  represent- 
ing the  proper  or  real  thickness  of  the  coal  measures,  or  their  depth  as  strati- 
fied in  its  original  position.  It  is  plain  that  the  uptilting  of  the  strata  or 
depression  of  the  synclinals  naturally  increases  the  depth  of  the  basins, 
since  the  strata  are  either  brought  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  when 
closed,  and  thus  presenting  the  breadth  of  the  book,  instead  of  half  its 
thickness,  as  the  depth  of  the  axis,  or  the  strata  are  less  acutely  folded,  and 
the  depression  filled  with  subsequent  sediment  to  the  water-level. 

According  to  our  measurement,  the  actual  thickness  of  the  anthracite 
coal  measures  is  between  2000  and  2600  feet,  while  the  actual  depth  of  the 
Southern  basin  is  over  3000  feet  This  will  be  manifest  by  the  sections 
presented.  Vertical  section  figure  75  gives  the  minimum  thickness  of  the 
measures  at  right  angles:  in  some  localities  they  are  perhaps  one-fourth 
greater  in  thickness. 

The  Gate  Ridge  Anticlinal  succeeds  the  first,  or  Southern,  basin. 
The  strata  here  present  the  same  appearance  on  their  north  dip  as  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain.  A  singular  phenomenon  is  here  presented  of  south-dipping 
angles  on  both  sides  of  an  anticlinal  and  also  on  both  sides  of  a  synclinal 
axis.  All  the  strata  appear  to  dip  under  the  Sharp  Mountain,  and  the 
veins  outcropping  in  the  Gkite  ridge  axis  aU  dip  mouthy  apparently  as  distinct 
and  independent  beds,  though  half  of  them  are  really  north-dipping  veins 
of  the  second  basin,  and  only  half  south-dipping  veins  of  the  first  basin. 
It  will  be  noticed  in  figure  74  that  the  Gate  vein  M  is  also  the  Salem  vein 
M, — the  Ghte  being  the  north  dip  of  the  second  basin,  and  the  Salem  the 
south  dip  of  the  first  basin. 

This  singular  formation  was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery  to  our  most 
practical  miners ;  and  even  now  it  is  rare  to  find  any  but  professional  men 
who  fully  comprehend  this  feature  of  the  anthracite  r^ons ;  for  not  only 
m  this  portion  of  the  field,  but  in  all  the  basins  within  it,  many  of  the 
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north-dipping  veins  have  the  appeanmoe  of  south  dips  on  their  ontcropa. 
The  same  featore  is  manifest  in  the  Mihanoj  portion  of  the  Middle  coal* 
field,  and  it  oocnrs  sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  both  the  Shamokin  and 
the  Wyoming  regions.    We  seldom  find  inverted  strata  in  the  south  dips. 

The  Daddow  Tunnel,  which  was  driven  south  into  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
a  short  distance  above  Port  Carbon,  about  the  year  1834,  was  the  first  efibrt 
to  develop  the  veins  in  that  side  of  the  basin.  We  believe  14  beds,  small 
and  large,  were  cut;  and  though  they  all  still  dipped  to  the  south,  it  was 
then  first  suggested  that  they  eventually  might  change  to  north-dipping 
veins.  The  author  preserved  fi)r  a  long  period  a  section  of  this  tunnel ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  now  missing. 

Geologists  may  think  it  strange  that  any  difficulty  should  exist  in 
explaining  those  irregular  formations ;  but  the  geologists  of  that  day  were 
even  more  at  &ult  than  the  miners,  and  up  to  a  late  date  the  errors  then 
published  still  misled  the  scientific  world ;  while  palpable  errors  of  a  later 
date  attest  the  fiict  that  scientific  men  are  not  more  exempt  fix>m  this 
fitllacy  than  the  experimentally  practical. 

We  think  it  may  be  justly  stated  that  one  of  our  old  English  mmers 
was  the  first  to  suggest  a  theory  to  account  for  the  r^>etition  of  the  veins. 

The  first  sketch  ever  made  of  the  undulations  of  the  anthracite  measures 
was  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Beadle,  then  managing  the  old  Grate  vein  oollierv 
for  Messrs.  Mann  &  Williams,  on  the  walls  of  the  mine-office;  and  this 
sketch  remained  on  the  walls  of  that  office  for  years,  and  was  often  dis- 
cussed and  observed  by  many  who  since  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  of 
originators.  We  know  this  to  be  correct;  and  though  the  rough  chalk- 
gketch  alluded  to  did  not  attempt  a  correct  delineationi  it  still  presented 
the  suggestion,  which  has  since  been  developed  in  fiict,  and  which  we  now 
present  in  figure  74  as  the  result  of  thirty  years'  inquiry  and  proof. 

SECOND  BASIN. 

2.  Basin  No.  2,  or  the  basin  lying  between  the  Gate  anticlinal  and  the 
Mill  Creek  or  Centreville  anticlinal,  has  been  but  little  developed,  since 
none  but  the  upper  veins  come  to  the  surfiu)e.  Here,  at  an  early  day,  how- 
ever. Col.  Greorge  Shoemaker  obtained  from  the  Centreville  mines  the  6xft 
anthracite  coal  successfully  burned  in  Philadelphia.  This  must  have  been 
fix>m  the  Lewis,  Spohn,  Gate,  or  Salem  vein ;  for  they  are  synonymous  names 
for  the  same  coal-bed. 

At  Mill  Creek  {g),  M,  on  the  Lewis  as  it  is  here  called,  has  been  mined 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  underlying  veins  K  and  L,  or  the  Big 
and  Little  Tracy,  have  also  been  tunnelled  to  and  worked ;  but  all  these 
beds  are  smaller  here  than  they  generally  are.  The  Gate  vein,  or  M,  does 
not  seem  to  enter  the  third  basin  on  Mill  Creek,  but  outcrops  in  the  third 
on  the  Norwegian  or  the  old  Delaware  Coal  Company's  tract 
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THIRD  BASIN. 


3.  The  Thibd  basin  appears  to  be  generally  a  double  one,  bat  the  eleya« 
tion  of  its  central  axis  does  not  bring  the  veins  to  the  sarfiioe.  But  little 
mining  has  been  done  in  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek,  though  the  upper  red- 
ash  veins  K,  L,  and  M  were  extensively  worked  by  the  old  Delaware  Coal 
Company,  at  the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines  on  the  waters  of  Norwegian 
Creek. 

The  depth  of  those  basins  is  approximately  shown  by  the  figures  on 
the  transverse  section,  and  the  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  also  approxi- 
mately shown :  we  will,  therefore,  simply  refer  to  the  illustration,  without 
detailing  further  the  oft-repeated  vertical  north  dips. 

4.  Th£  Pourxh,  or  shaft  basin  of  St.  Clair,  lies  between  the  iumaoe  or 
Delaware  anticlinal  and  the  Mine  Hill,  separated,  however,  from  the  latter 
by  several  minor  anticlinals  and  small  basins.  This  basin  is,  perhaps, 
deeper  than  the  third,  or  the  next  one  south,  and  is  supposed  to  be  from 
1000  to  1500  feet  deep,  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  angle  or  dip  of  the 
strata,  south  of  the  shaft.  The  fourth  basin  is  generally  wide,  undulating, 
and  gentle  in  its  south  dips,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Clair  and 
the  East  and  West  Delaware  mines.  But  its  north  dip  is  steep  and  abrupt, 
in  uniformity  with  all  or  most  of  the  north  dips  in  this  district.  All  the 
veins,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  lowest,  outcrop  to  the  north 
of  this  basin  on  Mill  Creek;  but  at  Mount  Lafiee,the  Primrose  or  Holmes 
(6  &  F)  are  the  lowest  outcropping  veins.  The  Mammoth  rolls  over  into 
&e  fifth  and  last  basin,  south  of  the  Mine  Hill. 

5.  The  Fifth  basin  is  an  irregular  one,  of  small  dimensions.  At 
St  Clair  it  is  known  as  John's  basin.  Its  western  terminus  is  between 
St  Clair  and  Wadesville;  but  a  corresponding  one  starts  out  Scorn  the  north 
side  of  its  western  point  and  continues  beyond  Minersville.  The  St.  Clair 
portion  of  this  range  of  small  basins  continues  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
east,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  will  perhaps  cover  the  entire  range  of  the 
Mammoth  in  this  small  basin, — ^that  is,  the  one  east  of  Mill  Creek,  and 
known  as  John's  basin.  The  '^  Seven-feet,"  a  leader  of  the  Mammoth,  is 
the  highest  vein  in  this  basin.  But  at  Mount  Laffee  the  fifth  basin  con* 
tains  both  the  Holmes  and  the  Primrose  in  addition. 

6.  Thk  Mine  Hill  basin  is  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  basins  within  the 
Southern  coal-field,  or  in'the  Schuylkill  district  of  the  same. 

This  basin  commences  substantially  on  Mill  Creek,  above  St  Clair,  as 
its  western  extremity;  but  the  underlying  veins,  which  are  small  and  in 
bad  condition,  run  some  miles  fiurther  east  The  Mammoth,  however,  is 
not  found  east  of  Mill  Creek. 

At  Coalcastle  this  basin  is  nearly,  if  not  fully,  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
perhaps  a  thousand  feet  deep.    It  is  not,  however,  a  single  basin,  but 
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ooDtaina  a  sabordinate  one,  knowD  as  the  Jogulor  "overthrow."  Thig  ii 
a  sharp,  iDverted  basiD  in  the  vicini^  of  Coalcastle,  lying  od  the  Dorth  of 
the  main  basin,  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Broad  Monntaio. 

The  Coalcastle  basin  and  its  aooompaoying  Jugular  formatioa  are  illns- 
trated  in  figure  76. 

Fio.  76. 


It  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  that  the  Mammoth  van  basins  twice; 
once  in  a  r^ular  manner  in  the  main  south  basin,  and  agun  in  an 
irregular,  inverted  manner  to  the  north, — forming,  to  all  appearances, 
another  or  distinct  set  of  veins,  which  for  a  long  period,  and  even  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  mistaken  for  a  second  series  of  large  white-ash  beds. 

This  formatioa  gave  rise  to  the  mythical  Jugular  vein, — the  name  given 
to  the  Mammoth  at  Coalcastle,  in  the  north  or  vertical  basin.  The  fornu- 
(ion  is  calculated  to  mislead,  since  the  dips  are  all  regularly  south,  and  the 
stratification  uniform.  But  little  evidence  is  manifest  of  an  anticlinal 
between  the  two  basins.  The  upper  veins  outcrop,  and  the  axis  is  sharp, 
and  the  rocks  violently  broken,  so  that  bat  little  evidence  exists  bereof  the 
overlap.  At  Wolf  Creek,  however,  the  evidence  is  clear  and  the  proof) 
indisputable;  and  no  mining  engineer,  &miliar  with  our  formations,  would 
now  pretend  to  support  the  "Jugular  theory." 

It  was  once  supposed,  from  the  developments  made  at  this  locality,— 
Ck)alcastlc, — that  a  second  great  seam,  superior  to  the  Mammoth,  and 
known  as  the  Jugular,  existed  in  the  anthracite  fields.  Even  Professor 
Rogers  admits  the  theory  in  his  great  work  on  the  Geology  of  Peon- 
sylvania,  without  questioning  its  correctness. 

The  Mine  Hill  basin  is  about  14  miles  in  length ;  it  divides  at  its 
western  end,  and  terminates  in  two  prongs,  as  formerly  stated.  The 
red-ash  veins  do  not  appear  in  this  basin. 

TERTICAL  SECTION  AT  POTTSVILLB. 

Figure  76  represents  the  ooal  measures  in  the  deepest  part  of  the 
anthracite  fields.  The  section,  however,  only  includes  the  productive 
strata,  and  terminates  with  the  upper  vein  N,  above  which  500  feet  of 
unproductive  measures  may  exist.  Measured  in  the  centre  of  the  deep 
basins,  the  distance  to  the  first  workable  veins  would  be  over  a  thousand 
feet;  but  this  meaaorement  oould  not  be  vertically  aoroaa  the  strata,  or  at 
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right  ADglea  to  the  veins.     We  think  our  ^ 

measurements  are  rather  tending  to  the  mini- 
mum than  the  mazimom  thickness,  as  a  com- 
parison with  other  sections  would  indicate. 

The  number  of  veins  shown  as  workable 
beds  in  oar  Bcction  is  16,  but  we  have  onl7 
14  distinct  names,  since  the  "Seven-Feet," 
'immediately  overlying  the  Mammoth,  is 
only  a  leader  of  that  great  bed,  and  fre- 
quently incorporated  with  it.  We  have, 
tberetbre,  not  given  it  a  location  and  a  name, 
becanse  its  existence  as  a  separate  vein  is  un- 
certain and  temporary. 

The  lower  vein.  A,  though  a  consistent 
and  uniform  bed,  varying  from  2  feet  to  6 
feet,  is  not  often  workable.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently small  and  impure  than  otherwise. 

C  19  likewise  a  rather  oncertain  seam,  and 
is  not  often  workable,  but  is  always  con- 
sistent and  In  place,  though  not  always  de- 
veloped or  notioed. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  small  seams,  ranging 
from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches,  not  considered 
workable,  and  a  number  of  still  smaller 
Beams,  not  recognized  or  noted  in  minii^ 
operations.  How  many  of  these  small  strata 
exist  in  the  coal  measures  we  have  no  means 
of  correctly  ascertaining,  but  presume  them 
to  be  from  10  to  15,  and  the  whole  number 
of  acam?,  both  small  and  large,  in  the  anthra- 
dte  measures,  about  40.  The  15  beds  which 
we  have  given  as  workable  coal  have  an 
average  thickness  of  123  feet  in  the  Southern 
field,  but  the  maximum  thickness  of  the 
lower  or  white-ash  series  alone  is  often  104 
feet.  The  unworkable  seams  contain  about 
27  feet  of  coal,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
coal  is  not  less  than  150  feet. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  each  bed  as  they  occur  in  the  column, 
remarking  their  identity  with  the  same  bed 
in  other  r^iona,  as  illustrated  in  our  pre- 
ceding sections.  ***^'y" 
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A,  OB  ALPHA. 

This  is  the  lowest  Gonsistent  ooal-bed  in  the  anthracite  or  bitaminoiij 

coal  measares  in  the  great  Appalachian  formations.     It  is  frcqaentlv  ov«v 

looked  and  neglected ;  but  we  have  never  examined  a  loculity  in'any  of  the 

true  bitomioous  or  anthracite  coal-fields  in  the  United  States  where  it  <li<l 

not  exist.     Oocasionally  it  is  very  small,  but  it  always 

'"'■  '''■  occupies  the  same  geological  position  as  the  first  coci- 

tensive  coal-bed  in  the  conglomerate  rocks.     Where  those 

rocks  ore  of  extraordinary  thickness,  even  the  second  and 

third  veina  are  enveloped  in  their  strata;  but  where  &<!j 

j    are  comparatively  thin,  this  seam  is  either  cloee  above 

»,  OK  *Lnu.        them,  or  directly  on  them. 

We  not  only  find  this  seam  in  the  anthracite  re^ona,  bnt 
it  is  ptun^  disttngoished  in  the  outlying  basins  of  the  great  bituminoof 
fields.  Figure  116,  representiag  the  Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  coal, 
on  the  Loyal  Lock,  shows  it  clearly.  It  raises  from  2  to  4  ^t  in  dut 
section,  and  has  an  extensive  range,  bnt  varies  much  in  quality. 

Sometimes  the  coal  is  pure  and  excellent  in  character,  but  frcqnentlf  it 
is  coarse  and  slaty.  While  the  upper  veins  only  exist  in  limited  patoiics 
in  those  outlying  basins,  this  small  coal  A,  existing  in  the  oongloraenir  ; 
generally,  has  been  preserved  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  greater  resistance  offered  to  the  denuding  forces  by  the  hard  and 
tenacious  chamcter  of  this  rock.  ' 

On  the  Great  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  this  small  aeam  is  alfo 
plainly  recognizable  on  the  conglomerate.     It  is  there  overlaid  by  the  vein 
B,  corresponding  in  form  and  character  to  the  same  vein 
Fio.  78.  hsK.    It  is  sometimes  cannel  in  the  West. 

B,  OB  THE  BUCK  MOUNTAIN  B^D. 

This  is  the  second  seam  or  bed  of  the  anthradte  cotl 
measures,  and  is  separated  from  A  by  30  to  100  feet  of 
strata, — sometimes  almost  entirely  of  conglomerate,  vilh  , 
small  strata  of  slate,  but  frequently  by  thin  eandstooes  aod 
slates.  It  is  generally  a  large,  workable  bed,  and  is  neit 
to  the  Mammoth  in  size  and  character.     It  ranges  Irora  S 

,  to  20  feet  in  thickness;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  tn  oar 

views  in  r^ard  to  this  seam  at  Nanticoke  aod  one  or  two  | 

other  localities,  it  is  sometimes  found  as  large  as  30  feet. 

B  is  known  best  as  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  from  the  operatioDS  of  tbe  I 

Buck  Mountain  Cool  Company  on  this  vein  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 

Hazleton  basin,  one  of  the  Lehigh  group.     At  the  mines  of  this  company  , 
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it  is  from  12  to  20  feet  in  thickness^  and  productive  of  excellent  coal,  which 
is  celebrated  as  a  superior  steam  fuel.  In  the  Black  Creek  basin  it  also 
exists  in  fine  condition  generally,  with  an  average  thickness  of  12  feet.  In 
the  Mahanoj  r^ion  its  general  size  is  from  10  to  16  feet,  and  at  Tamaqua 
it  is  given  as  16  feet.  In  the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin, — 
lying  between  the  central  portion  of  the  Southern  coal-field  and  the 
Mahanoy  region, — this  bed  is  in  its  maximum  condition.  It  is  there  18 
feet  in  thickness,  and  exceedingly  pure  and  excellent,  as  shown  by  the 
sections  which  are  presented  fiurther  on  in  illustration  of  that  basin. 

In  this  district  it  is  not  generally  considered  workable,  and  is  not  always 
marketable,  on  account  of  its  coarse  appearance.  But  this  feature  is  more 
local  than  general.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  B  as  a  generally  productive 
and  prominent  member  of  the  anthracite  group;  in  &ct,  we  may  consider 
this  bed  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  Mammoth,  since,  as  a  general 
role,  it  is  equally  as  large,  and  much  more  extensive.  It  is  the  principal  bed 
in  all  the  Western  coal-fields,  and  fiimishes  nearly  all  the  fuel  used  in  the 
bituminous  fields  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Its  character  is  peculiar:  it 
is  almost  invariably  a  double  bed  wherever  found,  divided  by  fire-clay,  or 
slate;  it  always  produces  a  red-ash  coal  from  its  lower  benches;  is  always 
dense,  solid,  and  tenacious.  As  an  anthracite,  it  is  our  best  furnace  coal 
when  pure.  Its  only  defect  is  the  quantity  of  ash  which  it  produces;  but 
this  might  be  remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  careful  selection  and  cleaning. 
In  the  bituminous  r^ions  it  is  often  used  raw  in  the  furnace,  when  not 
liable  to  cake;  but  generally  it  is  first  coked  or  carbonized  before  use.  It 
rarely  ever  fitils  to  produce  a  good  coke. 

We  shall  refer  to  this  bed  frequently  in  our  fiiture  descriptions  of  other 
ooal-fields,  and  trace  it  by  unmistakable  evidences  from  one  side  of  the 
great  basin  to  the  other. 

O,  OR  GAMMA, 

is  a  small  and  generally  unimportant  seam,  ranging  from  4  to  8  feet  in 
thickness,  and  divided  by  slate  partings,  which  &tally  injure  its  value 
when  in  its  minimum  dimensions.    In  our  column  of  this 
district  it  is  small,  and  not  considered  workable;  but  in         ^'^* 
the  New  Boston  basin,  in  the  Mahanoy  r^ion,  and  in 
some  of  the  Lehigh  basins,  it  is  of  fair  size  and  character, 
and  may  be  considered  productive.    Were  it  not  contrasted 
with  our  Mammoth  bed,  and  others  of  more  than  ordinary       ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
thickness,  it  might  be  considered  a  good-sized  bed;  and  ' » 

were  it  a  constituent  of  some  of  the  celebrated  bituminous  coal-fields  of 
England,  or  our  Western  basins,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  large,  work- 
able seam* 
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THE  SKIDMOBE. 

D  is  known  in  this  regioa  as  the  Skidmore,  and  m  the  Lehigh  baniu 

aa  the  Wharton.    Its  usual  thickness  is  8  feet,  but  it  varies  from  6  to  12  fed: 

It  is  generally  cooudered  a  workable  vein  in  all  parts  of  the  anthracite 

r^ons,  and  productive  of  &ir  merchantable  coal.    It  contains  some  im- 

Fia  80  purities,  but  tiie  bone  and  slate  partings  are  concentrated 

in  sections,  or  benches,  and  are,  consequently,  more  readily 

separated  from  the  coal  than  when  those  impurities  an 

promiscuously    scattered    through    the    coat.      There   is 

nothing  peculiar  about  this  bed  to  note  especially,  except 

that  it  immediately  preceded  the  formation  of  the  grand 

and  celebrated  Mammoth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 

from  30  to  100  feet  of  slates  and  sandstones.     In  the 

Kortbem  coal-field,  Scranton  district,  D  is  only  22  &el 

below  the  Mammoth,  while  at  Carbondale  it  is  merely  separated  by  a  fev 

ieet  of  slate,  and  forms  part  of  the  Mammoth.    In  that  region  the  veins 

are  all  distinctly  shown,  but  they  are  divided  by  conipara- 

tively  thin  strata,  and  tlie  veins  themselves  are  considt^ 

ably  dimiiiished,  vide  figure  25, 


THE  MAKIMOTH. 

This  is  the  great  bed  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and 
perhaps,  considering  its  extent  and  frequent  enlai^ements, 
the  most  magnificent  coal-bed  in  the  world.  Its  most  pro- 
ductive or  best  condition  is  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  thiok- 
ness ;  but  it  varies  from  12  to  70  feet  In  figure  81  ve 
have  given  it  as  25,  which  may  be  accepted  as  ite  average 
size  in  this  district.  In  the  Lehigh  district  it  ranges 
from  40  to  60,  but  contains  less  workable  coal  than  it 
does  when  only  30  feet  thick,  as  in  the  Lehigh  detached 
basins  and  elsewhere.  In  the  New  Boston  basin  it  is 
over  60  feet  thick,  vertically  oorosa  the  strata  of  the ' 
coal,  while  the  bed  is  uniformly  deposited  in  a  moderately 
dipping  baun,'  Qenerally,  those  great  enlargements  are 
on  an  axis  of  formation,  either  synclinal  or  anticlinal, 
where  the  vein  is  doubled,  and,  consequently,  the  benches 
are  counted  twice.  But  in  the  New  Boston  basin  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  vein  is  evenly  stratified  and  single.  In 
I. OK  atHMOTH.  the  Mahanoy  region  the  average  size  of  the  Mammoth  it 
from  26  to  30  feet  in  thickness ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere, 
several  great  enloi^ements  are  found.    One  of  these  is  at  the  McNeal  ool- 
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lieiy^  where  the  vein  is  over  50  feet  thick,  and  another  is  at  Shenandoah 
City,  where  it  is  between  70  and  80  feet  thick.  But  both  these  excessive 
dimensions  are  on  the  vertical  north  dips,  where  the  vein  is  probably  doubled. 
In  the  Shamokin  r^on  the  Mammoth  is  divided,  and  is  known  as  the 
Twin  veins.  Each  division  ranges  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
divided  by  from  10  to  40  feet  of  slate  and  sandstone.  In  the  Lehigh  basins 
its  size  is  generally  uniform,  and  ranges  from  26  to  36  feet,  and  the  bed  is 
in  fine  condition. 

In  the  Wilkesbarre  district  of  the  Northern  coal-field,  the  Mammoth, 
under  the  name  of  the  Baltimore  vein,  is  about  20  feet  thick ;  in  the 
Pittston  district  about  12,  and  the  Scranton  14  feet.  At  Carbondale  it  is 
20  feet  thick;  but  there  it  is  composed  of  several  of  the  accompanying 
veins,  brought  tc^ther  by  the  thinning  of  the  strata  in  that  direction. 
^A  peculiar  and  fiivorable  feature  of  the  Mammoth  is  its  massive  and 
solid  benches  of  pure  coal,  which  frequently  exceed  four  feet  without  a 
streak  of  bone  or  impurity,  and  often  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  without  any 
marked  parting  of  bone  or  slate  to  denote  a  change  or  interval  in  the  pro- 
cess of  formation.  We  cannot  conceive  any  possible  or  probable  process 
by  which  these  masses  of  coal  could  have  been  formed  by  arborescent  vege- 
tation. It  is  simply  impossible.  We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  more  natural 
conclusions,  or  such  as  we  discussed  pretty  fully  in  the  opening  chapters. 

The  Mammoth  vein  now  produces  over  two-thirds  of  all  the  anthracite 
coal  mined ;  and  perhaps  we  might  increase  the  amount  without  over-esti- 
mating it.  As  long  as  the  Mammoth  bed  is  productive  at  moderate  depths, 
the  smaller  seams  will  remain  in  ^atu  quo.  The  difierence  in  the  cost  of 
mining  coal  from  those  large  white-ash  beds  or  from  the  small  red-ash 
seams  cannot  be  less  than  60  per  cent,  and,  including  risk  from  &ult8  and 
irregularities,  perhaps  much  more.  The  Mammoth  is  the  most  regular  and 
reliable  of  all  our  veins,  the  most  economical  to  mine  and  operate,  and, 
from  its  size,  the  most  productive. 

The  "  Sbven-Foot  Vein"  is  a  leader  or  satellite  of  the  Mammoth.  It 
is  generally  persistent  throughout  the  Pottsville  district^  and  usually  found 
in  the  Mahanoy  r^ion;  but  generally  in  other  sections  it  is  combined  with 
the  Mammoth.  Its  size  varies  from  4  to  10  feet,  and  its  character  is 
generally  rather  coarse  and  bony.  We  do  not  consider  it  a  regular  bed,  for 
the  reasons  before  mentioned.  Its  distance  above  the  Mammoth  varies  from 
0  to  20  feet.  The  latter  is  its  usual  position  in  the  Pottsville  and  Mahanoy 
districts. 

The  identity  of  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-beds  can  no 
doubt  be  made ;  but  we  do  not  think  our  miners  and  mining  engineers  have 
begun  right,  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  to  identify  them  if  the  Pittsburg 
seam  is  taken  as  cotemporaneous,  or  on  the  same  horizon  with  the 
Mammoth,  for  reasons  which  we  may  briefly  explain. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  average  distance  of  the  Mammoth  from  ihe  con- 
glomerate is  not  over  300  to  400  feet,  while  the  Pittsburg  seam  is  from 
700  to  800  feet.  Now,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  the  strata  invariably  de- 
preciate or  thin  in  a  western  direction,  it  would  be  singular  and  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  experience  if  the  strata  between  the  Pittsburg  seam  and 
the  conglomerate  should  be  greater  at  the  Ohio  than  at  the  SchuylkilL 

Secondly,  we  find  the  Pittsburg  seam  on  the  top  of  the  barren  measoree, 
while  the  Mammoth  is  at  their  base,  and  the  Primrose  here  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Pittsburg  there.  The  great  Mahoning  sandstone  seems 
eotemporaneous  with  the  massive  sandstone  over  the  Mammoth ;  and  the 
Holmes,  or  F,  corresponds  with  the  single  small  seam  in  the  '^  barren 
measures.^' 

Third,  we  find  in  the  detached  coal-basins  lying  between  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  fields,  the  Mammoth  in  its  proper  position  and  character, 
as  shown  by  figure  116,  representing  the  Sullivan  county  coal-basin,  which 
we  give  from  actaal  and  personal  measurement. 

We  find  the  Mammoth  also  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Cumberland 
r^on,  with  the  usual  underlying  seams;  and  we  find,  also,  that  the  great 
bed  of  Karthause  and  Clearfield,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  at  the  base  of 
tiiie  barren  measures,  corresponds  with  the  Mammoth  in  position  and  general 
characteristics;  while  we  find  the  same  bed  on  the  Great  Kanawha  and  on 
Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Mammoth,  and 
oorresponding  more  generally  with  that  great  bed  than  the  Pittsburg  seam. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  conclude  that  the  first  large  seam  below  the 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Mammoth,  is  eotempo- 
raneous with  the  latter,  and  that  the  Primrose  bed,  which  is  on  top  of  tJie 
barren  measures,  and  on  the  same  horizon  with  the  Pittsburg  seam,  is 
eotemporaneous  and  identical  with  the  latter. 

Under  this  theory  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  anthracite  widi  the 
bituminous  formations;  but  it  is  not  possible  under  the  theory  which 
takes  for  granted  that  the  Mammoth  and  the  Pittsburg  seam  are  synony- 
mous, nor  under  another  theory,  which  makes  the  Mammoth  identical  with 
B  in  the  Western  coal-fields.'*' 

THE  HOLMES. 

F  is  a  small  seam  overlying  the  Mammoth  about  200  feet.  It  ranges 
fit)m  3  to  5  feet  in  thickness  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and,  if  we  are 
correct  in  our  conclusions,  fi^m  6  to  30  inches  in  the  bituminous  coal* 

*  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  reg«rd  to  the  time  horison  of  thete  respeotiTt 
bede.  Lesley  makes  the  Pittsburg  and  Cumberland  14-feet  bed  identical;  while  Lesquereux 
thinks  the  Pittsburg  aboye  our  red-ash  beds.  Lesley  and  Lesquereux,  howeyer,  are  both 
correct  in  the  main  points  of  the  identity ;  and  farther  on  we  hare  made  use  of  their  eri- 
denoe  to  prove  our  proposition.    The  general  impression  among  miners  is  erroneous. 
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basins,  and  is  located  between  the  apper  and  lower  co^  aeries,  and  in 
what  is  known  aa  the  "barren  meaeores"  in  the  Great 
Alleghany  co^-field.  It  is  not  mnoh  worked,  wid  is  con- 
sidered small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  other 
great  accompanying  beds.  The  ooal  is  generally  good,  and 
the  seam  is  consistent  and  miiform. 

Strictly   speaking,   this  is   the  upper  white-ash   bed. 
But  we  may  here  remark  that  which  we  omitted  in  the 
proper  place, — ^that  the  lower  bench  of  tbe  fiuck  Moootaln,  or  B,  produces 
a  dark  red-ash,  and  A  prodooes  red-ash  entirely. 


Fio.  82. 

m 


THE  PRIMROSE. 

The  Primrose  is  a  lai^  and  productive  bed,  generally  r^ular  and 
reliable  in  character,  and  is  mined  with  eoonomy.    It 
nmgee  from  9  to  16  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  generally  '"*■  "■ 

cUssed  with  the  white-ash  beds,  thongb  it  is  more  properly 
a  pink-ash.  The  bottom  bench  is  a  white-ash  coal,  and 
the  upper  benches  red-ash  coal.  In  other  r^ons,  how- 
ever, it  produces  all  white-ash  coal,  and  is  considered  as 
among  the  white-ash  veins,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
Mahanoy  r^on  and  in  the  Scranton  district,  where  this 
vein  is  veiy  laige  and  prodactive.  It  lies  from  300  to 
400  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  We  consider  the  Primrose  ^  ^^  wmmoji 
as  the  conntorpart  of  the  Pittsburg  seam,  since  it  occupies 
a  corresponding  position  in  the  horizon  of  the  ooal  measures,  and  is  gene- 
rally identical  vrith  the  Pittsburg  in  character,  position,  and  associations. 

The  Primrose  is  the  most  consistent  bed  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  and 
is,  in  all  probability,  equally  consistent  in  the  bituminous  regions.  Its 
variations  are  not  so  great  as  the  Mammoth,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
fbrmed  with  less  interruption,  since  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  one  slate 
parting  in  it^  and  frequently  there  is  none,  the  divisions  being  merely 
partings  of  bone  or  coarse  coal;  while  the  Mammoth  is  frequently  divided 
bjr  massive  slates  or  sandstones  from  2  to  40  feet  in  thickiiess,  and  is  often 
'  divided  into  four  distinct  veins, — that  is,  the  upper  or  "seven-feet  vein," 
the  upper  "Twin,"  the  lower  "Twin,"  and  the  "cross-cut," — and  these,  in 
all  probability,  form  the  chief  veins,  independent  of  the  Buck  Mountain, 
or  B,  in  the  bituminous  regions  beneath  the  barren  measures. 

All  the  lower  beds,  including  the  Mammoth,  are  subject  to  sudden 
sod  excessive  expansions  and  contractions.  The  Mammoth  is  found  at 
one  place  over  60  feet  thick,  in  r^ular  and  uniform  strata, — for  instance, 
at  New  Boston ;  and  at  another  it  is  found  depreciated  to  two  thin  plates 
of  less  than  6  feet  respeetive  thickness,  or  12  feet,  which  is  the  minimum 
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thickness,  near  Shamokin.  These  sizes  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  minimnni 
and  maximum  changes,  and  between  them  this  great  bed  vibnites  from 
point  to  point;  but  its  moat  persistent  size  is  between  the  extremes  of  20 
and  36  feet,  which  is  its  best  condition. 

The  Primrose,  or  G,  is  less  changeable.  Its  size  or  diameter  b  oEoally 
—-almost  uniformly — 10  feet,  tboagh  it  varies  from  9  to  16  feet  when  in 
measures  not  confused  and  contracted  by  &ult8;  but  in  feulty  ground  this 
bed,  like  all  others,  is  liable  to  extreme  fluctoatioa. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  we  may  perhaps  appropriately  state  the  fiwt 
here,  that  all  beds  of  coal  formed  in  extremely  deep  basins  are  smalls 
than  when  formed  in  moderately  deep  basins.  We  think  this  rule  will 
hold  good  the  world  over.  But  they  are  still  thinner  and  much  more 
nnretiable  when  formed  in  extremely  shallow  baatns  than  when  formed  in 
the  extremely  deep  basins;  and  this  &ct  is  a  very  strong  argument  against 
the  theory  which  makes  our  coal-beds  the  productions  of  arborescent  or 
marsh  aad  bog  v^etation.       ' 

For  fear  of  mieconoeption,  it  may  be  neoessary  here  to  remark  that  man; 
of  our  present  deep  beds  were  not  the  primary  fonaationB  of  deep  basins. 
They  have  been  snbseqnently  depressed,  as  is  evident  from  the  actuil 
thickness  of  the  strata  at  right  angles  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  veins, 
which  are  conclusive  evidences  of  their  original  depth  and  of  their  subse- 
quent changes. 

The  deep  basins  of  the  Mahanoy,  with  their  sharp  angles  and  narrow 

troughs,  were  not  formed  in  their  present  position,  but  have  «nce  been 

contracted  and  depressed ;  and  we  may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  Lchi^ 

formations  generally.     Bnt  the  central   portions  of  the  Shamokiu  and 

Pottsville  basins  must  have  been  deep  originally,  and  some  of  the  wide 

basins  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-fields  must  also  liave  been  extremely 

deep,  as  were  the  formations  of  the  Great  Northern  conl- 

Fio.  84.  ggj^j  ^f  England  and  the  Arcadian  ooal-flelds  of  the 

British  Provinces. 

This  subject  requires  more  elaboration  and  proof  to 

make  it  intelligible.     This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to 

discuss  it;  but  we  briefly  mention  the  &ct  here,  as  ve 

find  it  abundantly  illnstrated  by  a  hundred  concnrrii^ 

I  evidences. 

j  THB  ORCHABD. 

H.  on  (iRCHt*D.  'J^  Orchard,  or  H,  is  a  n^lar  and  tmifonn  bed.  It 

ranges  from  4  to  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  about  100 

feet  above  the  Primrose,  or  G.     It  is  the  first  purely  red-ash  vein;  bnt 

tiie  coal  is  frequently  coarse  and  unprepossessing  in  appearance,  though  an 

^oellent  iiiel  for  domestic  purposes.     When  a  boy,  and  engaged  in  work- 
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ing  this  coal  ftt  Oak  Hill,  the  author  rememberB  to  have  heard  James  Silli- 
man,  Esq.,  of  PottEville,  call  it  "  hemlock  coal/*  in  idlasioD  to  ItB  vege- 
table origin  and  the  ooorse^rained,  knptty  chatacter  of  onr  hemlock  or 
gpnioe  timber.  But  this  is  not  a  general  characteristic  of  H.  We  have 
wen  it  productive  of  the  most  beautiiul  and  loBtioas  red-ash  coal.  It 
'a  nlwaya  divided  \>y  a  parting  of  slate^  or  soft,  "dirty  mining,"  from  3  to 
6  inches  thick.  The  bottom  bench  ranges  trom  one  to  two  feet,  and  is 
geneiallj  of  pare  coal,  though  frequently  of  thin  layers  from  two  to  throe 
inches  in  thickness.  The  top  bench  ranges  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  more  massive  in  character,  thongh  often  streaked  with  bone  and 
divided  into  layers  or  strata  of  from  6  to  12  inches  in  thickness. 


THE  LITTLE  ORCHAKD. 

The  Little  Orchard  is  a  small  seam,  and  but  littie  ^w-  ^■ 

worked.  It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and 
lies  about  150  feet  above  the  Primrose,  in  the  Pottsville 
district ;  but  this  and  the  Big  Orchard,  H,  is  frequently' 
found  from  200  to  250  feet  over  the  Primrose  in  other 
districts.  At  Scranton,  however,  H  is  only  92  feet  above 
G;  Ihit,  as  before  observed,  all  the  measures  thin  in  that 
direction.  We  may  here  remark  that  I  is  not  a  con- 
sistent and  uniform  seam ;  and  we  think  it  very  probable 
that  we  have  on  sereral  occasions,  in  other  sections,  given  I  the  credit 
which  is  doe  to  J.  In  the  Scranton  district  we  think  it  probable  that  I 
either  unites  with  H  or  disappears  entirely,  and  that  J  takes  its  plaoe. 

This  little  vein  sometimes  produces  the  most  splendid  coal  when  in  its 
maximam  condition ;  but  when  small  its  coal  is  tough,  coarse,  and  profhsely 
freaked  with  bone  and  sulphur.  Its  variatJons  are  sudden  and  extreme; 
and  when  its  expansion  is  fh>m  the  miner  it  is  very  difficult  to  mine,  frt>m 
its  tenden<7  to  "jam"  in  s  wedge-like  manner. 

Fia.  66. 
THE  DIAMOND,  OR  DADDOW. 

This  is  one  of  the  lat^r  and  persistent  red-ash  beds, 
and  is  found  uniform  in  chatacter  throughout  the  red- 
asli  formations  or  upper  series  of  the  coal  measures.  It 
ranges  from  6  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  lies  from  260 
to  300  feet  above  H,  or  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the 
Primrose,  Gr,  across  the  measures,  at  right  angles  with 
their  dip. 

This  vein  is  known  locally  by  a  variety  of  names, 
as  the  "  5orUi  Diamond,"  "  Flowery  Field,"  "  Peacock,"  Ac.,  and  has 
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been  cxtenaively  worked  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  West  Norv^iaD,  by  tk  , 
writer's  &ther,  and  others.  When  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  prodactin 
of  tlie  most  excellent,  prepoesieseiag,  and  Insttous  ooal,  and  is  sppro- 
priately  named  the  "  Diaatood,"  sioce  none  of  the  red-ash  ooola  have  i 
more  splendid  appeaiance.  Bat,  nnfortnnately,  this  vein  is  not  reliable.  It 
is  subject  to  "  iaults"  and  irregularities,  and  frequently  changes  Buldeiil; 
from  the  purest  coal  to  a  dull  mixture  of  dirt,  alate,  bone,  and  ooaL  Then 
ianlte,  however,  are  not  very  extensive,  and  in  a  lai^  operation  the  impure 
portions  might  be  left  as  pillars  without  much  loss ;  but,  under  present 
circumstances,  mining  on  a  lai^  scale  cannot  be  profitably  conducted  on 
the  red-ash  seams  in  competition  with  ^e  great  white-ash  beds,  wbtch  an 
mined  with  much  more  eoonomy.  Small  amounts  of  red-ash  coal  may  flbd 
a  market  at  reasonable  or  remunerative  prices;  but  large  quantitiea  would 
come  in  opposition  with  the  white-ash  markets.  The  day  has  not  yet 
arrived  when  the  red-ash  veins  can  be  worked  with  [wofit;  but  it  will  come, 
as  surely  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  Mammoth  at  moderate  "  sloping"  dis- 
tances &om  the  surface.  When  deep  shafts  are  neoessaiy  to  reach  the 
Mammoth,  the  red-ash  seams  must  be  penetrated;  and  they  will  ttien  be 
worked  to  some  advantage. 

The  Diamond  is,  we  believe,  invariably  divided  into  two  "benches," 
generally  by  a  soil  "mining,"  which  sometimes,  however,  changes  te  aUte 
and  bone.  The  bottom  bench  is  hard,  lustrous,  and  pure,  and  generally 
solid,  with  a  conchoJdal  fracture.  Its  thickness  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet 
The  dividing  portion  is  from  4  to  10  inches  in  thiokneee,  and  the  upper 
bench  or  benches  from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  ia  often  shelly  and  sofi, 
productive  of  much  waste.  Though  easily  mined,  it  ia  not  always  re- 
munerative, on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  refuse,  which  must  be 
handled,  and  which  frequently  is  more  than  can  be  stowed  «wuy  in  the  ex- 
cavated portions  of  tiie  mine.  i 

THE  BIG  TRACT. 

Fia.  87.  Figure  87  does  not  represent  the  Big  Tracy  in  its 

best  condition,  but  we  think  it  about  the  mean,  or  la 
average  illustration  of  its  character.  We  have  atteiiipte<l 
to  project  all  tlie  sections  of  coal-strata  on  a  scale  <>t' 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot;  and  this  scale  wili 
approximate  the  actual  thickness.  But  we  have  given 
the  figures  in  all  cases ;  though  our  artist,  who  is  usually 
very  correct,  has  not  always  put  the  distinguishing 
marks  to  denote  leet  from  inches.  A  dot  after  the 
figure  should  denote  feet,  and  before  it  inches.  Willi 
t.  OR  THt  gio  ra.cY       ^^^^  expkuation  the  reader  will  be  able  to  detect  tlie 
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The  Big  Tncy,  ot  K,  nmgea  &om  8  to  12  feet  in  thickneffl,  aod  lies  fixMi 
200  to  260  feet  above  the  Diamond,  or  J ;  but  betweai  them  there  are  two 
OT  three  veins  apivoaehing  the  workable  suses,  and  among  theee  ia  the 
"Ciintoo,"  whieb  ntnges  &om  2  to  3  feet  in  thickness. 

We  have  represented  this  bed  as  divided  or  Btreaked  with  seretBl  benohos 
of  bone,  and  aeoompanied  wiUi  a  sofl  stratauQ  or  mining  aa  a  base;  bat  this 
coDdition  is  changeable,  and  the  vein  is  frequently  found  almost  pare,  or 
with  but  small  strings  of  bone;  when  the  bone  is  wanting,  some  of  the 
upper  benches  are  generally  soft  and  shelly,  and  productive  of  ranch  waste 
b  mining  and  the  preparatitm  &}t  m^ket 

This  bed  is  also  liable  to  "iaults;"  and  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
area  occupied  by  its  strata  will  be  found  unproductive.  The  general  form 
of  fault  or  imperfection  developed  by  the  workings  on  this  bed  is  a  teod- 
ency  to  crumble  or  waste.  A  considerable  portion  of  tJie  seam,  under 
such  drcumstances,  cannot  be  made  available.  "  0irt-&ults,"  as  rcpre- 
Eented  in  figures  111  and  112,  are  freqaeot  in  all  the  red-aeh  coal-beds; 
while  rock-faults,  as  illustrated  in  figures  108  and  110,  are  more  frequent 
in  the  white-ash  beds. 

It  may  be  notioed,  l^  an  inspection  of  the  transverse  section  across  the 
field  at  Fottsville,  and  the  several  vertical  sections  taken  in  various  parts 
of  the  anthracite  regions,  that  K  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  this  ter- 
ritory. {See  figure  74.)  It  is  only  found  jn  the  first  four  basins  in  the 
Schuylkill  district,  and  does  not  extend  to  Tamaqua  or  Tremont;  while  it 
i$  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  fields,  except,  it  may  be,  in  some  portions 
of  the  Shamokin  r^on. 

THE   LITTLE   TRACT. 

The  Little  Tracy  is  a  solid  bed  of  excellent  coal.  It  is  seldom  &ul^  or 
impare,  but  it  varies  considerably  in  size,  ranging  gene- 
rally between  3  and  4  feet,  but  sometimes  depreciates  to  *'"'■  ^' 
12  inches,  and  has  been  known  to  exceed  5  feet  in 
thickoesB.  This  coal,  when  the  seam  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, presents  an  admirable  appearance^  and  as  a  fuel 
for  gratca  or  household  purposes  cannot  be  excelled. 

The  vein  is  worked  with  much  economy  when  in  its 
iverage  size,  considering  its  diameter,  and  produces  but    |^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
little  waste,  and,  except  a  single  bone  which  accompanies 
the  coal,  there  is  no  impurity ;  and  this  bone,  owing  to  its  solidity,  is  easily 
separated  from  the  coal  without  injuring  its  marketable  qualities. 

A  stratum  of  "mining"  generally  underlies  the  ooal-bed  as  a  base.  It  is 
mually  soft  dirt,  and  presents  an  advantage  to  the  miner  for  the  purpose 
of  "undermining"  the  ooal;  that  is,  the  miner  digs  out  this  sofl  stratum 
from  under  the  coal,  and  thus  leaves  it  without  support  except  by  its  oon- 
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section  with  the  eeam  at  the  edgee.  This  nndermitiiBg  process,  therefixt, 
enobtea  the  miner  to  break  down  the  coal  witii  powder  or  wedges  with 
much  more  &cili^  than  it  can  be  obtained  when  solid.  It  is  thus  we  call 
these  sofl  strata  "mining,"  because  in  them  the  miner  "undermines"  tbe 
coat  in  the  anthracite  mines  whenever  available:  they  freqoenttj  occnr 
in  the  upper  red-ash  seams,  bat  seldom  in  the  white-asfa.  In  the  latta 
the  "  blasting"  process  with  powder  is  exclusively  made  use  oC 

Bituminous  Goal'«Gamfl  seldom  contain  any  softer  stratum  than  the  coal 
itself.  Frequently,  bonds  of  slate  traverse  the  ooal ;  but  these  are  generaJI; 
harder  than  the  coal,  and,  oonseqnently,  are  not  available  as  mining.  The 
miners  usually  cut  out  the  lower  portion  of  the  seam  in  the  bituminom 
coals,  not  only  with  more  labor  than  is  required  in  digging  out  our  soft 
strata  of  mining,  but  also  with  much  waste  of  otherwise  marketaUe  coaL 
But  this  mining  process  is  the  most  available  one  known,  and  is  inVariab); 
made  use  of  in  the  English  mines,  and  in  idl  bituminous  r^ons  where 
the  mining  of  ooal  is  conducted  systematically  and  economically. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  relative  sizes  of  L  and  I ;  hot  thai 
is  considerable  difference  in  the  economy  of  working  the  two  seams,  as  I 
contains  no  "  mining"  stratum,  and  the  ooal  is  therefore  "  blasted"  from  tbe 
solid  with  powder,  without  the  great  advantage  of  being  undermined,  as 
in  L. 

The  Little  Tracy,  or  L,  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Little  Diamond, 
from  the  great  purity  and  lustre  of  its  coal.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "yanl 
coal,"  from  its  size,  "Mason's,"  "Rabbit-hole,"  "Charley  Potts,"  "Rad- 
clifie,"  "Palmer,"  &c.  Its  position  is  from  50  to  100  feet  over  the  Big 
Tracy,  K,  and  160  below  the  Gat«,  or  M. 


THE  GATE. 

This  is  the  upper  reliable  seam  in  the  anthratnte  re^^ons,  and  is  perb^K 
the  most  valuable  of  the  strictly  red-ash  veins  above  the 
^"*-  **■  Primrose.    It  is  extensively  worked,  and  has  been  mined 

to  a  great  depth  at  several  distinct  and  distant  localities, — 
for  instanoe,  at  the  York  Farm,  by  George  H.  Pottsj  at 
the  Old  Salem  colliery,  near  Port  Carbon;  at  the  NoveIt>- 
oollieiy,  below  New  Philadelphia,  and  several  other  poiDts, 
— ^md  baa  generally  been  found  consistent,  UQiform,  and 
lees  tronbled  with  faults  than  most  of  the  red-ash  beds  of 
an  earlier  formation, — a  singularity  that  we  can  scarcrly 
account  for  except  l^  the  theory  of  "gradmil  depre$- 

This  seam  nu^;e8  from  4  to  16  feet  in  thickness;  but  its  usual  and  bet 
cooditioQ  is  ftom  6  to  10  feet.    The  south  dips,  though  more  oonsieteot  in 
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sue,  are  generally  the  smallest  in  diameter;  while  the  north  dips  are  osually 
of  greater  dimensions^  bat  generally  not  so  reliable  or  r^ular.  A  singular 
feature  of  this  seam  is  the  &ct  that  a  north  dip  is  seldom  found  on  the 
surfaoe  or  at  its  outcrops*  This  feature,  however,  to  a  limited  extent, 
prevails  with  the  veins  immediately  below  it,  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
the  one  above  it.  This  is  readily  explained  by  referring  to  figure  74,  where 
it  may  be  noticed  that  all  the  north  dips  incline  at  first  to  the  south  in  the 
first  basin;  and  this  feature  governs  the  upper  seams  to  a  greater  extent 
than  our  section  represents,  even  in  the  third  and  fourth  basins.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  the  north  dips  in  the  Pottsville  district  are  either  inverted  or 
perpendicular:  consequently,  the  outcrops  of  nearly  all  the  seams  would 
appear  as  if  they  were  dipping  to  the  south;  and  this  feature  originally,  or 
when  this  field  was  first  developed,  was  a  great  mystery  to  geologists  and 
miners.  Those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  geology  supposed  that  we 
had  as  many  distinct  seams  as  we  had  outcrops,  and  that  instead  of  14 
workable  beds  we  had  140  or  more.  Whether  thqr  all  united  in  a  great 
mass  below,  terminated  in  needle-points,  cut  each  other  ofi^,  or  dipped 
nnder  the  Sharp  Mountain  and  came  up  in  some  other  unknown  country, 
were  debatable  questions  which  were  often  argued,  but  we  believe  never 
satis&ctorily  settled  or  concluded. 

We  believe  that  M  was  first  worked  at  Centreville,  under  the  name  of 
the  '^Sphon,''  and  subsequently  at  Pottsville,  in  the  Gate  ridge,  under  the 
name  of  the  Gate ;  at  the  Salem  colliery,  near  Port  Carbon,  as  the  Salem ; 
at  the  Delaware  mines,  as  the  Peach  Mountain ;  and  at  the  Mill  Creek 
colliery,  as  the  Lewis.  At  each  of  these  points  this  vein  was  worked  in 
different  basins  and  on  difierent  dips,  and  under  different  names  as  distinct 
seams.  Even  now  many  of  our  old  and  intelligent  miners  are  slow  to 
credit  the  fiict  To  them  it  seems  inconsistent  that  the  Gate  and  Salem 
can  be  the  same  vein,  since  they  both  appear  to  dip  in  the  same  direction 
and  are  apparently  in  the  same  basin.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  intelli- 
gent impression  of  the  inverted  dips  in  our  anthracite  basins  to  the  minds 
of  men  accustomed  to  the  uniform  and  gentle  undulations  of  the  English 
coal-fields;  but  we  hope  our  illustrations  will  convey  the  idea  more 
euooessftdly  than  our  simple  descriptions. 

This  feature  of  inverted  dips  has  not  only  mystified  the  formation  in 
the  southern  or  deep  basins  below  the  red-ash  seams,  but  has  been  the 
cauae  of  much  confusion  and  error  in  connection  with  the  Mammoth  in  the 
white-ash  or  northern  basins.  Thus,  the  inverted  dip  of  the  Mammoth  at 
Coalcastle,  as  illustrated  in  figure  75,  gave  rise  to  the  &bulous  Jugular 
bed  which  has  been  the  means  of  draining  the  pockets  of  many.  But  the 
Jugular  has  never  been  found ;  though  some  are  still  driving  tunnels  in 
search  of  it.    They  may  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  Buck 
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MonntuD,  or  B,  in  a  workable  condition ;  but,  as  &e  &moas  Jugular  is  i 
mjth,  its  believers  will  never  be  rewarded  for  their  &ith. 

The  Gate,  or  M,  has,  of  course,  less  rai^  than  the  Tracy,  or  K,  before 
described,  and  probably  does  not  cover  more  than  60  square  miles  of  area 
throughout  the  anthracite  regions.  Its  supernal  area,  however,  is  less 
tlian  its  real  area,  if  horizontally  stratified,  since  the  basins  in  which  it 
exist  are  oontraoted  to  less  than  half  their  ori^nal  dimraisioDs,  until  tike 
veins  are  ft«quently  "  on  end,"  instead  of  being  in  a  naturally  stratified 
basin.  At  the  Boads  Shaft  colliery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  M  is  found 
dipping  at  the  rate  of  80°  south,  while  in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  oppoaiu, 
this  bed  is  perpendicular  and  frequently  inverted.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  bell  how  deep  the  basin  may  be,  or  how  wide 
it  originally  was.  But  this  contraction  does  not  take  plaoe  in  shallow 
basins ;  for,  instead  of  being  depressed,  they  are  lifi«d  by  the  conlractbg 
forces,  and  we  may  thence  conclude  that  all  perpendicular  dips  naving 
long  eixea  mast  belong  to  deep  basins. 

The  Gate  at  the  Boads  collieiy  will  average  10  feet  thick,  with  7  feet 
bottom  bench,  and  a  2  feet  top  bench,  divided  by  a  foot  or  more  of  slate. 


THE  8ANDB0CE. 

Fio.  90.  Thjg  ig  tiie  upper  workable  seam  in  the  antliradte  nwa- 

sores;  but  it  is  generally  ooosidered  too  small  for  attention 

at  present,  though  we  believe  it  has  been  worked  as  the 

South  Salem.     It  ranges  from  2  to  4  feet,  and  lies  from 

100  to  150  ieet  above  the  Salran,  or  M.    N  is  worthy  of 

n,  0*  THE  itHpaoci:.     note  simply  aa  the  upper  workable  seam,  but  otherwise  it 

is  insignificant,  and  scarcely  deserves  a  name  and  location 

among  the  many  nmgnifioent  beds  which  we  have  Hlostrated ;  inolu^ve, 

however,  it  constitutes  the  fifteenth  seam. 

To  all  of  these,  except  A  and  C,  we  have  attached  the  most  popular  name, 
and  have  frequently  given  the  local  names  as  applied  in  different  districts. 
We  may  here  note  an  omission,  however,  in  case  of  the  Mammoth,  which 
was  known  generally  during  the  early  development  of  the  Coalcastie  or 
Mine  Hill  basin  as  the  "Daniel,"  after  the  first  operator,  Mr.  Franda 
Daniel,  now  of  Yatesville,  in  the  Mahanc^  valley. 

We  have  given  names  to  the  two  lower  nameless  beds  A  and  C,  as 
Alpha  and  Gamma,  These,  however,  are  unimportant  seams,  and  no  one 
will  be  concerned  about  their  names.  The  liberty  we  have  taken  in  giving 
them  some  definite  title  is  simply  for  coavenience. 

The  names  and  tbicknees  of  the  respective  seams  as  we  have  now  claaa- 
fied  them,  in  the  Pottaville  district,  we  give  in  the  accompanying  table. 
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Thos  tlie  minimum  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  wonld  be  about  60  feet, 
the  average  thickueas  123,  aa  given  in  figure  74,  and  the  maximum  205 
feet.  The  thiokness  of  the  measures  would  stand  thus,  inclusive  of  the 
coal :— minimnm,  880;  average,  17S0;  maximum,  2380.  These  figures 
merely  represent  the  distances  from  the  lover  to  the  upper  coal-seam,  or 
Ironi  A  to  N.  The  unproductive  measures  above  N  ma^  vary  from  300 
to  lOOO  &et,  according  to  locaUon  and'8ituati<m. 


8WATARA  DISTEICT. 

In  proceeding  vestward,  we  shall  briefly  notice  a  few  of  the  chief  or  dia- 
tiogaishing  formations,  and  shall  not  reiterate  that  which  we  have  already 
sUted  concerning  the  seams  and  their  peculiarities,  since  there  is  a  general 
f  the  measures  from  Pottsville  to  Tremont,  and  the  number  of 
s  there  is,  perhaps,  not  less  than  between  the  Mine  Hill  and  the  Sharp 


Moontain,  as  figare  91  partially  illustrates.  Three  basins  are  represented, 
looking  west.  The  right  of  the  view  is  along  the  line  of  the  Mine  Hill 
tuge,  and  the  two  northern  basins  may  be  considered  as  in  it.     To  the 
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south  of  these  there  are  three  basins,  part  of  one  only  being  represented 
which  divides  this  portion  of  the  field  into  five  basins. 

The  first  basin,  ooonting  firom  the  south,  or  the  8harp  Mountain,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Potteville  axis;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  remaining 
basins  are  parallel  axes,  starting  out  fix>m  the  same  point,  though  subject 
to  many  changes  and  modifications  between  the  points,  such  as  the  ^^  shift- 
ing" of  the  anticlinals  from  right  to  left,  and  ijice  versd,  and  the  elevation 
and  depression  of  the  synclinals,  as  explained  in  the  case  of  the  first  basin, 
south  of  the  Mine  Hill.  Beyond  this  point  the  axes  divide,  the  north 
anticlinals  turning  northwest,  the  south  axes  pursuing  their  course  with- 
out much  change.  This  d^ection  soon  accomplishes  a  division  of  the 
field,  and  forms  the  north  and  south  forks,  formerly  described. 

The  first  basin  south  of  the  Mine  Hill,  which  we  partially  represent  in 
figure  91,  continues  into  and  throughout  the  Lykens  Valley,  or  North 
Fork;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  or  middle  basin.  But  at 
or  near  this  point  a  new  basin  commences,  which  widens  and  undulates  in 
minor  rolls  westward,  until  it  terminates  in  a  short  point  between  the  forks. 
The  south  basin,  as  already  observed,  forms  the  South  or  Dauphin  Fork, 
which  is  a  single  basin;  while  the  north  is  a  double  basin,  as  intimated  bj 
a  continuation  of  the  two  basins  before  mentioned.  A  third  basin  is,  how- 
ever, developed  at  Bear  Gap;  but  where  this  commences  we  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain. 

The  two  small  north  basins,  confining  the  ''seven-foot'^  as  the  upper 
seam,  terminate  a  short  distance  west  of  Swatara  Falls.  The  veins  are 
here  found  in  their  places  uniformly,  as  shown  by  the  letters;  but  we  are 
not  informed  whether  all  the  lower  beds  have  been  developed.  Col. 
D.  Percy  Brown,  who  furnished  the  data  for  this  section,  had  not  made 
any  developments  below  the  Skidmore.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  B 
exists  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  at  the  Forestville  mines,  and  there- 
fore assume  that  it  must  exist  here.  A  clear  statement  is  given  of  the  seams 
from  D  to  J. 

The  Skidmore  is  here  6  feet  thick,  and  lies  about  60  feet  below  the 
Mammoth.  The  Mammoth  itself  is  divided  by  45  feet  of  slate  and  sand- 
stone,— the  lower  bed  being  6  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  bed  16  feet;  while 
its  satellite,  the  '^seven-foot,''  is  40  feet  above  the  upper  bed,  and  is  about 
seven  feet  in  thickness.  The  Holmes  and  Primrose,  or  F  and  6,  are  in 
their  proper  positions;  the  Primrose  being  146  yards  in  horizontal  distance 
across  the  measures — ^which  dip  at  45^ — ^from  the  lower  bed  of  E,  or  the 
Mammoth. 

The  Orchards  H  and  L,  and  the  Diamond  J,  are  found  "  in  place" 
above  G;  but  these  appear  to  be  the  highest  seams  in  this  basin.  The  two 
southern  basins  probably  contain  the  Tracys,  or  K  and  L,  at  this  point,  as 
the  highest  beds  of  workable  coal. 
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A  gradual  tbinning  process  appears  to  take  place  in  the  seams  south  of 
Pottsville^  while  the  Mammoth  permanently  divides^  and  forms  three  distinct 
seams.  At  Tamaqua,  and  east  of  that  point,  the  seven-feet  seam  does  not 
make  its  appearance;  but  a  short  distance  west  a  thin  seam  starts  off  from 
the  Mammoth  and  forms  an  independent  bed,  which  never  again  unites 
with  the  Mammoth.  At  Mount  Laffee  another  split  of  the  Mammoth  takes 
place,  which  widens  in  its  westward  course  until,  at  Swatara,  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  they  are  45  feet  apart.  Thus  this  great  bed  forms  three 
separate  and  distinct  seams  as  it  goes  west;  and  these  undoubtedly  continue 
through  the  Western  bituminous  coal-fields.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  both  C  and  D  depreciate  westward,  as  all  our  sections  indicate,  and 
that  they  are  small  and  insignificant  seams  at  Broad  Top,  and  perhaps 
obsolete  in  some  of  the  Western  fields;  and  we  have,  likewise,  evidence 
that  B  divides  in  the  same  manner  as  E,  and  forms  two  distinct  seams  in 
its  westward  course, — which,  we  think,  can  be  distinctly  recognized  in  many 
parts  of  the  bituminous  regions.  It  is  a  very  significant  &ct  that  all  the 
lower  seams  in  the  Alleghany  coal-fields  exist  in  pairSy  or  double  beds, — 
which  sustains  our  theory  that  the  Mammoth  and  all  the  white-ash  coals, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  anthracite  regions  lie  below  the  Mahanoy  sand- 
stone, and  the  barren  measures  of  the  Western  coal-fields.  The  Twin 
seams  of  Kentucky  are  on  the  same  horizon  with  B  here,  which  is  always, 
or  with  rare  exceptions,  a  twin  seam. 

The  same  comparison  or  analogy  holds  good  in  the  Middle  anthracite 
region,  taking  the  Lehigh  basins  as  the  eastern  starting-point,  where  the 
Mammoth  is  a  single  bed  of  from  25  to  35  feet  in  thickness;  but  in  the 
Mahanoy  region  it  throws  off  the  "seven-feet," — ^at  first  small,  but  increasing 
westward  to  a  maximum  of  10  feet.  Westward  of  the  Locust  dividing 
ridge  the  Mammoth  again  divides  and  forms  the  "Twin  veins,'^  at  first 
with  only  a  few  feet  of  dividing  slate;  but  before  it  reaches  the  western 
termination  of  the  Shamokin  region,  at  Trevorton,  those  seams  are  divided 
by  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  measures,  and  are  considered  as  distinct 
seams. 

In  the  Wyoming  region  we  do  not  recognize  the  Mammoth  at  tlie 
western  extremity  of  the  region.  It  does  not  exist.  But  there,  as  here,  the 
seams  divide,  in  the  vicinity  of  Nanticoke,  and  form  separate  beds  from 
that  point  westward. 

In  the  Broad  Top  r^ion,  which  lies  almost  in  a  direct  west  course  from 
the  Wyoming  field,  we  cannot  recognize  the  Mammoth,  or  reconcile  the 
seams  to  our  central  formations  in  the  anthracite  regions;  but  there  is  no 
difficulty  if  we  take  our  western  divisions  as  a  guide,  and  seek  only  for  the 
larger  seams,  since  the  smaller  ones  depreciate  to  mere  leaders  or  streaks, 
and  eventually  disappear  entirely.  But  in  the  Broad  Top  field  we  find  the 
representation  of  every  seam  which  we  find  here,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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'^seven-feet/'  which,  however,  entirely  disappears  before  reaching  the 
western  end  of  the  anthracite  fields  in  the  Middle  coal-field,  and  does  not 
appear  in  the  Northern,  or  Wyoming,  field. 


Section  of  Broad  Top  Mecuure, 


Mahanoy  sandstone,  &o 160 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth  or  Freeport 5 

Slates,  &c 60 

Coal,  E,  Mammoth  or  Freeport 7 

Slates,  &o 30 

Iron  ore 1 

Coal,  D 1 

Slates,  Ac 60 

Coal,  C... 1 

Slates,  &o 10 


Coal,  B,  Buck  Mountain 5 

Slates,  sandstones,  &c 35 

Coal,  Leader 1 

Slates,  &c 30 

Coal,  B,  Back  Mountain  or  Lower 

Bed 7 

Sandstones,  slates,  Ac 35 

Coal,*  A 1 

Slates,  &o 30 

Conglomerate 100 


NORTH,  OE  LTKENS  VALLEY,  FORE. 

Passing  west  of  Tremont  and  entering  the  basin  of  the  North  Pork,  or 
Bear  Valley,  we  soon  lose  all  traces  of  the  upper  or  red-ash  seams;  and 
the  lower,  or  white-ash,  also  terminate  with  the  measures  in  which  thej 
exist,  as  they  successively  rise  to  the  surface.  As  we  have  stated,  all  onr 
coal-fields  exist  as  long,  narrow  troughs,  with  their  extremities  rising,  like 
the  ends  of  a  canoe,  to  a  point  at  the  sur&ce,  as  plainly  illustrated  in 
figure  22,  representing  the  east-and-west  undulations  of  the  Wyoming 
basins.  While  the  central  portions  of  the  field  contain  15  seams,  the  ex- 
tremities contain  but  one;  and  while  the  lowest  bed  at  Pottsville  may  be 
3000  feet  deep,  the  lowest  on  the  end  of  Short  Mountain,  west  of  Wicon- 
isco,  may  not  be  over  20  to  30  feet. 

The  Gate  vein,  M,  may  be  near  the  surfitce  east  of  New  Philadelphia 


Fio.  92. 
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PLAN  OF  OUTCROPS. 


and  west  of  Swatara,  but  it  ends  near  those  points  and  traverses  less  than 


*  This  Mam  is  more  firequently  foond  in  the  conglomerate  than  aboTe  it. 
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balf  the  lengdi  of  the  field;  and  between  these  points  and  the  extremities 
all  the  underlying  seams  come  to  day,  or  outcrop.  This  may  be  illustrated 
more  clearly  by  the  small  diagram,  figure  92.  The  practical — ^those 
&miliar  with  our  coal  formations — ^will  not  require  the  aid  of  this  figure 
to  comprehend  our  description ;  but  theite  are  many  who  will  require  the  aid 
of  this  plan,  which  shows  very  plainly  why  there  are  more  ooalnseams  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  extremities  of  the  basins. 

This  illustration  does  not  merely  represent  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
in  the  north  or  Lykens  Valley  arm  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  but  is  a 
general  plan  of  the  terminations  and  outcrops  of  the  coal-seams  in  each 
basin.  We  have  not  given  the  parallel  basins  in  each  field  as  they  exist 
side  by  side.  It  Would  be  a  mere  repetition,  and  would  tend  to  eonfuse 
rather  than  to  instruct.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  correct  representsr 
tion  of  the  position  and  outcrops  of  the  respective  besins  in  the  First,  or 
Southern,  coal-field,  for  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  construct  one. 
In  fict,  we  know  it  to  be  impossible  under  present  developments.  An 
ideal  plan  might  be  constructed,  representing  the  general  features  and 
groups  of  the  Southern  basins;  but  it  would  only  be  understood  by  those 
practically  fiuniliar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  anthracite  formations. 
We  may,  however,  convey  a  &int  impression  by  comparing  the  basins  in 
the  First,  or  Southern,  anthracite  field  to  a  fleet  of  Indian  canoes  laid  side 
by  side  in  a  narrow  stream.  But  some  of  these  canoes  should  be  very  long 
and  narrow,  and  others  very  short  and  comparatively  wide ;  and,  to  complete 
the  comparison,  while  they  should  lie  seven  or  eight  abreast  in  the  centre, 
two  should  lie  at  the  west  end  of  the  fleet,  wide  asunder,  and  only  one  at 
the  east  end. 

The  proportions  in  figure  92  are  not  correctly  drawn,  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  represent  the  formation  on  a  natural  or  uniform  scale.  While 
the  basin  thus  represented  is  not  less  than  70  miles  long,  it  is  only  from  a 
half-mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth, — ^taking  the  first  basin  of  the  first  coal- 
field for  instance, — and  only  3000  feet  deep,  assuming  their  centres  to  be 
firom  0  to  0  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville. 

We  have  thus,  perhaps,  digressed  from  the  subject  under  discussion,  but 
have,  we  hope,  conveyed  a  good  idea  of  the  general  character  of  those 
terminating  basins;  and  we  shall  not  be  required  to  state  further  why  there 
are  only  two  or  three  workable  seams  at  Wiconisco  and  fifteen  at  Potts- 
ville. 

The  Bear  Valley  seems  to  be  a  double  basin,  but  in  reality  the  measures 
contain  three  basins;  they  are  not,  however,  all  in  Bear  Valley.  In  fact, 
in  Bear  Grap,  at  Wiconisco,  only  one  basin  is  shown  in  the  valley;  while 
the  other  two  basins  are,  in  a  manner,  under  the  mountains, — ^the  south 
basin  being  imder  the  southern  base  of  Big  Lick  Mountain,  and  the 
northern  basin  being  at  or  near  the  north  base  of  Short  Mountain. 
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We  are  aware  the  miners  of  Wioonisco  think  differently,  and  are  ander 
the  impression  that  their  coal-aeama  are  behto  the  oongUmeraU,  fomuDg  i 
single  basin  from  north  to  south  under  the  valley  and  under  both  moun- 
tains. But,  if  such  b  the  case,  all  we  hare  written  ia  wrong,  all  our  geology 
is  at  &ult,  and  science  has  blundered  seriously  in  the  anthracite  regions. 

Any  one  &miliar  with  our  inverted  dips  and  the  pecultaridea  of  the 
Shenandoah  City,  Coalcastle,  Sharp  Mountain,  and  other  local  irr^:nlari- 
ties,  will  comprehend  at  a  ghuce  the  Wiconiaco  formation.  There  is  no 
place,  however,  in  the  anthracite  ooal-r^ons  so  perplexing  aa  thia  to  the 
mere  local  observer ;  the  more  he  investigateB,  the  more  will  he  be  perplexed 
and  mystified. 

We  have  attempted  to  give  an  illustration  in  figure  93;  but  it  is  veir 
difficult  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  this  singularly-contorted  strata  by 
word  or  design.  If  we  are  correct, — and  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  it,  for  no  other  explanation  is  available, — the  strata  here  are  more 
inverted  than  at  any  other  locality  in  the  anthracite  r^oos,  and  much  like 
some  of  the  inverted  dips  of  the  Blue  Kidge  formations  in  Viiginia,  or  the 
gneisaio  strata  at  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  slopes. 


We  do  not  pretend  to  ^ve  an  exact  delineation  in  figure  93,  nor  is  it 
drawn  to  a  correct  and  uniform  scale;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  generally  a 
&ir  section  across  the  coal  formations  of  the  North  Fork  at  Bear  Gap. 

We  would,  however,  call  attention  to  one  error,  which  has  escaped  our 
notice  until  too  late  to  remedy  it.  The  red  shale  ought  to  be  represented 
between  the  conglomerates  of  the  north  and  middle  basins,  where  the 
thickness  of  thia  rock  is,  in  consequence  of  this  omission,  much  greater  io 
appearance  than  it  really  is.  We  may  also  state  that  the  lines  drawn  near 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  soutli  of  the  middle  basin,  should  represent  con- 
glomerate. With  this  explanation,  the  formation  justifies,  and  the  whole 
will  appear  plain. 

This  arm  of  the  coal-field  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  wide  and 
rather  shallow  formation,  containing  three  distinct  basins:  the  middle  one 
being  smaller  and  much  shallower  than  the  outside  basins.  The  process 
of  contraction,  while  it  forced  those  basins  closer  together  and  elevated 
their  edges,  did  not  duress  their  centres,  but,  on  the  contrary,  elevated  the 
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whole  mass^  and,  of  course,  affected  the  middle  haam  less  than  the  deeper 
and  longer  outside  basins. 

The  mines  at  Wiconisco  are  not  deep;  though  ^e  believe  one  slope  is  $00 
feet  long.  Our  notes  say  300  feet;  but  our  impression  is  that  one  of  the 
slopes  is  of  the  above  length,  on  an  angle  of  about  26°.  How  &r  it  majr 
be  to  the  bottom  of  this,  the  south  or  left-hand  basin,  we  cannot  say,  but 
presume  it  cannot  be  less  than  1500  feet.  The  miners  and  engineers  of  this 
place  believe  it  to  extend  under  the  entire  section,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line.  There  are  three  seams  in  those  basins,  but  only  two  are  considered 
workable:  their  dimensions  are  respectively  6  and  11  feet.  The  coal  is 
Ttd-ashy — which  proves  them  to  be  the  lower  beds;  and  we  doubt  not  both 
belong  to  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  bed,  in  its  divided  condition.  This 
seam  is  always  a  red-ash  in  the  anthracite  regions,  and,  we  understand, 
sometimes  also  in  the  bituminous  fields;  while  the  seams  above  B  and 
below  6  are  white-ash,  and  all  above  6,  and  sometimes  inclusive  of  G,  are 
red-^ash, — or  there  are  10  red-ash  seams  and  only  6  white-ash  beds;  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  perhaps  more  white-ash  than  red-ash  coal,  on  account 
of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  greater  extent  of  the 
white-ash  than  the  red-ash  area,  as  may  be  noticed  in  figure  92,  excepting 
the  lower  red-ash  seams  B  and  A,  which  occupy  still  laiger  areas. 


THE  SOUTH,  OR  DAUPHIN,  PORK. 

This  fork,  or  arm,  of  the  Southern  coal-field  is  a  long,  deep,  narrow, 
and  single  basin,  being  a  continuation  of  the  First,  or  Pottsville,  basin, 
parallel  with  the  Sharp  Mountain,  which  forms  its  southern  margin.  The 
peculiarities  of  this  basin,  as  we  noticed  them  in  the  Pottsville  district  and 
as  illustrated  in  figure  74,  pursue  it  to  the  end 

PiQ.  04. 


SECTION  AT  BLACK  SPRiNQ  GAP  ACROSS  THE  DAUPHIN  FORK. 

Figure  94  is  from  R.  C.  Taylor^s  Statistics  of  Coal,  and  represents  a 
section  from  the  Sharp  Mountain  on  the  lefk,  to  the  fourth,  or  Red  Moun- 
tain on  the  right.  Mr.  Taylor  was  quite  familiar  with  this  portion  of  the 
coal-field.  He  spent  much  time,  under  the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company,  in  its  investigation.  We  differ  very  much  £ix)m  Taylor  in 
our  sections  generally,  simply  because  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  late 
developments.  He  wrote  at  an  early  day,  without  the  light  we  now  have, 
and  we  can  only  express  our  surprise  and  admiration  at  his  general  cor- 
rectness.   In  the  present  instance  there  is  little  to  add,  with  the  exception 
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o£  late  developinentB  in  tonnelling  acrofls  the  basiii,  in  which  the  company 
have  difloovered  several  seams  not  hiid  down  in  section  94. 

We  find  here  no  deviation  firom  the  general  order  of  the  seams,  except 
that  the  lower  beds  are  split:  the  Buck  Moontain,  or  B,  forms  two,  and 
the  Mammoth  forms  two,  or  perhaps  three.  But,  as  before  mentioned, 
there  are  more  seams  developed  since  the  late  Mr.  Taylor  totmed  the  fore* 
going  section,  and  twelve  seams  are  now  proved^  which  will  include  the 
measures  from  A  to  G  or  H.  But  in  all  probability  O  is  the  highest 
workable  seam,  and  is  cut  in  the  Yellow  Spring  tunnel  at  its  lowest  or 
synclinal  axis,  where  the  seam  stands  like  a  V ,  and  is  cut  through  its  base, 
which  is  40  &et  thick.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that,  if  the  measures 
hold  their  average  thickness,  the  depth  of  the  basin  is  between  700  and 
800  feet  below  the  level  of  this  tunnel. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  coal 
in  those  fields;  but  no  definite  point  has  been  fixed  where  the  change  com- 
mences. It  has  been  often  said  that  the  anthracite  coals  depreciate  in 
hardness  firom  the  Lehigh  westward;  but,  though  we  have  paid  more 
attention  to  this  matter  than  any  one  else,  it  has  not  appeared  peroqitible 
to  us.  We  find  the  white-ash  coals  of  the  Pottsville  district  as  hard, 
dense,  and  firm  as  those  of  the  Lehigh,  and  there  is  little  perceptible 
change  this  side  of  Swatara.  We  do  not  find  the  tendency  to  change  fiilly 
developed  until  we  reach  the  forks  of  the  basin,  and  in  these  it  is  marked 
and  rapid,  and  the  western  half  of  the  Dauphin  Fork  is  a  full  semi-bitQ- 
minous;  while  the  Short  Mountain  coals  may  be  termed  a  semi-anthradte, 
or  a  grade  between. 

There  is  no  comparison  to  be  made  between  the  eastern  coals  and  the 
red-ash  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field,  because  these  seams  do  not 
exist  at  either  its  eastern  or  western  end,  and  all  the  red-ash  coals  that 
may  be  found  at  these  extremities  belong  to  the  lower  red-ash  beds, — 
generally  A  and  B. 

The  red-ash  seams  produce  much  soil  and  crumbling  coal,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  all  the  coals  of  the  central  portions  of  the  field  have 
been  pronounced  depreciated  in  hardness;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
white-ash  coals  of  the  Mammoth  are  as  hard,  dense,  and  solid  at  the  base 
of  the  Mine  Hill  as  the  Locust  Mountain. 

As  a  matter  of  interest^  we  may  speculate  on  the  probable  breadth 
originally  of  the  Southern  coal-field,  or  how  much  it  has  been  contracted. 
If  we  calculate  the  depth  of  the  basins,  their  present  angles,  and  probable 
ancient  undulations,  we  will  find  in  nearly  all  cases  a  contraction  of  nearly, 
if  not  fully,  one-half:  therefore,  where  the  Southern  coal-field  is  now  5 
miles  wide,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  originally  10  miles  wide.  But  this 
rule  will  not  hold  good  in  any  but  the  First  coal-field  generally,  and  the 
Mahanoy  portion  of  the  Middle  coal-field. 
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CHAPTEB  XIII. 

BBOAD  MOmn^AIN  BAglNB,  £Ta  STO. 

Charmcter  of  the  Broad  Moontain  Basin — Minor  BolI»— Transrerse  Section  of  the  Basin^ 
Vertical  Section — ^Mammoth  Bed — Formation  of  Coal — ^Depth  of  Coal-BaBina-^tatements 
or  Propositions  in  regard  to  the  Formation  of  Coal'-Skidmore--^ammi^^Buck  Moun- 
tain— ^The  Lower  Coal-Beds^-Identity  of  the  Coal-Seams — Vertical  Sections  compared — 
Tracing  the  Coal-Beds  to  the  Bituminous  Fields — Sulliyan  County  Formations — Produc- 
tion of  the  First  Coal-Field. 

We  have  now  briefly  described  and  illustrated  the  prominent  anthracite 
coal-fields  and  their  principal  basins;  and  though  we  have  not  attempted  to 
trace  their  axes^  since  we  believe  it  to  be  impracticable,  we  have  given  a 
concise  and  practical  illustration  of  each  important  division  and  district  as 
fidthfblly  and  correctly  as  present  developments  will  admit  of;  and  we 
hope  our  readers  will  find  instruction  and  pleasure  in  the  details. 

We  have  not  written  merely  for  one  class  of  readers,  and  have,  therefore, 
avoided  scientific  and  technical  phrases  where  plain,  common  words  would 
best  express  the  meaning,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  general  reader. 
We  know  it  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the  unprofessional,  and 
those  not  fiimiliar  with  geology,  the  intricate  and  irregular  formations  of 
the  anthracite  coal  measures,  which  are  so  much  distorted  and  changed 
firom  their  normal  conditions,  or  the  original  positions  in  which  geology 
teaches  us  they  must  have  been  formed.  But  when  such  descriptions  and 
explanations  are  clothed  in  professional  terms,  and  when  technical  and 
scientific  names  are  given  to  local  phenomena,  or  arbitrary  specialties  and 
nomenclatures  are  made  use  of,  such  accounts  become  unintelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  are  only  comprehensible  to  the  professional  man  or 
the  student. 

The  little  coal-basin  which  we  have  now  before  us  for  examination  is 
the  most  simple  and  plain  and  yet  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  anthracite 
formations,  and  will  justify  a  more  thui  ordinary  description.  It  illus- 
trates, we  think,  the  phenomena  of  the  anthracite  coal  formations  more 
fully  than  any  other  basin,  and  exists  as  nearly  in  its  normal  or  original 
condition  as  any  cotemporary  basin  of  the  anthracite  group* 

It  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  anthra- 
dte  fields,  but  is  a  distinct  and  separate  basin,  though  it  connects,  in  a 
manner,  the  First  with  the  Middle  coal-field  by  the  high,  undulating  plateau 
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of  conglomerate^  known  as  the  Broad  Mountain,  which  rises  from  beneath 
the  Mine  Hill  basin,  forms  the  Twin  crests  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  with 
the  Broad  Mountain  basin  between  them,  and  then  descends  into  the 
Mahanoj  Valley  beneath  the  coal  measures  of  the  Middle  coal-field. 

Owing  to  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  Broad  Mountain,  and 
perhaps  its  original  elevation  above  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahan<^  Valleys, 
this  portion  of  the  anthracite  formations  has  been  raised  by  the  forces  which 
contracted  and  depressed  the  flanking  or  parallel  valleys:  consequently,  its 
strata  have  not  been  crushed  and  distorted,  as  the  measures  of  those  low, 
weak,  and  yielding  basins  were.  We  find,  therefore,  much  the  same  result 
in  physical  appearance  and  geological  structure  as  in  the  detached  Lehigh 
basins,  which  were  evidently  formations  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  tendency,  however,  to  form  the  vertical  by  contraction  from  the 
south  (though  the  forces  might  be  exerted  equally  from  the  north)  in  the 
north-dipping  strata  is  still  evident^  both  on  the  Broad  Mountain  and 
the  Lehigh  plateaus. 

There  are  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  effects  of  contraction  are  more 
evident  in  the  south  dips  than  the  north ;  or  on  the  north  instead  of  the 
south  sides  of  peculiar  basins. 

One  of  these  is  at  Coalcastle,  in  the  case  of  the  famous  ^'Jugular''  basin 
or  ^^  overthrow,''  and  another  may  be  found  in  the  Head  Mountain  basin, 
on  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Middle  coal-field,  east  of  the  CSatawissa 
Bailroad,  where  the  south  dip  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  coal  thick, 
crushed,  and  evidently  disturbed.  We  do  not  remember  another  instanoe 
of  this  character ;  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  exist.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  rule  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  for  the  north  dips  to 
assume  a  steeper  angle  than  the  south-dipping  strata;  and,  as  stated  above, 
nearly  all  the  perpendicular  and  inverted  strata  are  on  the  south  side  of  the 
basins. 

We  may  mention  here  a  style  of  basin,  roll,  or  undulation  that  has 
merely  been  alluded  to  as  existing  within  the  principal  or  prominent 
basins,  but  which  we  have  not  discussed.  As  a  critical  mention  may  throw 
some  light  on  subjects  which  we  propose  to  illustrate  in  connection  with 
the  New  Boston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  we  may  here  appropriately 
notice  them. 

These  minor  rolls  or  basins  which  we  allude  to  generally  occur  on  the 
long,  gentle  planes  of  the  south-dipping  strata,  in  which  they  are  small 
undulations.  They  occur  more  frequently  towards  the  outcrops  of  the 
coalnseams  than  towards  the  centres  of  their  main  basins;  but  they  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  centre  of  deep  basins  and  the  steep  sides  of  com- 
paratively high  angles  of  dip;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  peculiarity  which 
we  propose  to  make  a  specialty  almost  entirely  disappears :  we  allude  to 
the  efnlargefneni  of  the  coal-seams  in  all  these  minor  rolls  when  they  occor 
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in  gently  dipping  strata, — brj  at  35°  and  below,  bat  more  particularly  about 
lo°.  Figure  95  vill  illustrate  more  clearly  the  form  and  character  of 
these  minor  rolls. 

In  figure  95  we  have  given  six  illustrations  of  the  same  seam — for 
instance,  the  Primrose— on  dips  ranging  from  5°  to  60°,  which  represent 


generally  tlie  ftirm  and  character  of  thoee  small  interior  or  subordinate 
basins  or  undulations  of  the  strata  on  the  south  dips,  and  their  consequent 
effects  on  the  coal-seams.  We  have  chosen  the  Primrose  because  it  is  a 
single  and  regular  seam,  and  not  subject  to  the  frequent  and  extraordinary 
enlargements  of  the  Mammoth,  yet  subject,  as  we  represent,  to  IVeqaent 
changes  and  enlai^ments,  such  as  affect,  more  or  less,  all  the  seams  in  the 
anthracite  measures. 

Those  nodnlations  frequently  have  an  influence  on  the  overlying  and 
underlying  seams,  when  the  waves  or  rolls  are  of  sufficiently  great  extent; 
but  small  depressions  do  not  so  much  affect  the  overlying  strata.  Sedi- 
mentary deposits  naturally  fill  the  depressions  &ster  than  the  elevations, 
and  the  normal  condition  of  all  sedimentary  strata  is  an  increased  thickness 
in  the  synclinal  and  a  decreased  thickness  in  the  anticlinal  axes  when 
subject  to  like  influences:  consequently,  the  small  depressions  become  filled 
to  the  general  horizon  of  the  surrounding  deposits. 

The  upper  section  at  6°  dip  in  figure  96  represents  some  of  tiie  andu- 
lations  of  the  Primrose  above  water-level  in  Brown's  old  Oak  Hill 
colliery,  where  this  seam  makes  several  extensive  and  wave-like  rolls,  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  the  dimensions  of  the  coal  from  8  to  20  feet. 
These  extensive  waves  affect  the  Orchard,  which  lies  about  one  hundred 
feet  above,  but  to  a  less  d^ree. 

The  second  section  illustrates  nearly  the  undulations  or  rolls  in  the 
Mammoth  and  Primrose,  on  the  Mammoth  Yeio  Consolidated  Coal 
Company's  lands,  between  St.  Clair  and  Wadesville,  as  found  in  the 
Hickory  colliery,  formerly  operated  by  the  Messrs.  Milnes. 
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The  tUrd  aedaoD  repicseatB  a  rare  ibrm  of  tiDdulatioD,  wid  one  ^uA 
h&ppena  more  irequently  near  the  outcrops  of  coal-eeams  than  on  then 
r^ular  dips.  It  ia  foimd  on  the  outcrops  of  the  Orchard,  on  the  Oak  Hill 
tract,  and  at  several  other  points  on  different  seams,  and  is  illustrated  on 
a  large  scale  hy  the  undnlation  of  the  Mammoth  at  Wolf  Creek,  or  (lie 
eastern  point  of  the  Jugular  baBin. 

The  fourth  section,  on  30°  of  dip,  Is  umilar  to  a  roll  or  enlargement  of 
the  Primrose  at  ihe  Warr^tim  oolliety  of  Meeen.  Miller  &  Maise  at 
Silver  Creek,  'where  titia  seam  appears  to  obtain  its  maximum  size  in  40 
feet  of  thickness. 

The  Jiflh  and  sixth  fbnt»  of  nndnlatton  are  sometimes  met  with  in  all 
the  anthracite  seams,  and  offer  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sinking 
"  slopes."  They  are  of  veiy  frequent  oocunenoe  in  all  the  eastern  Vii^nia 
coal-fields,  as  we  shall  notice  in  our  description  of  iJiose  fbnnations. 

We  find  in  all  the  forgoing  minor  basins  as  enlargement  of  the  coal- 
Beams  ;  but  in  all  deep  baana  rather  a  decrease  than  an  increase  of  the  ooal. 
Yet  the  enlargement  is  not  confined  to  the  temporary  basins  on  the  angle 
of  dip,  or  towards  the  outcrop  of  gently  undulating  seams:  all  oar 
moderately  deep  or  medium  basins  present  the  same  feature,  as  in  the 
New  fioston  or  Broad  Mountain  basin,  and  in  all  the  medium  Lehigh 
basins.  We  therefore  accept  it  as  a  &ct  that  the  coal-depoeita  are  more 
uniform,  and  are  in  their  maximum  dimensions,  when. formed  in  basins  of 
medium  depth.  We  take  the  £road  Mountain  basin  as  the  medium, 
and  will  illustrate  its  form,  dimensions,  and  character,  be&re  offering 


it  further  in  evidence  of  a  theory  advanced  in  the  early  chapters  of  this 
work  on  the  formation  of  ooal. 

This  is  a  small  but  uniform  basin,  containing  the  white-ash  beds  in  their 
maximum  dimensions  and  in  their  most  perfect  condition.     Its  extreme 
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length  is  about  six  miles^  and  its  maximum  breadth  2000  feet.  It  is  360 
feet  deep  to  the  base  of  the  Mammoth,  730  to  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B, 
aad  860  to  the  lowest  seam,  and  contains  six  workable  coal-beds,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  107  feet  of  coal. 

The  *^  Seven-feet''  seam  is  the  upper  bed  in  this  basin,  and  lies  about  20 
feet  above  the  Mammoth,  which  ranges  &om  60  to  80  feet  in  thicknee^. 
iSeventj-five  feet  below  E  we  find  D,  or  the  Skidmore,  which  is  9  feet 
thick ;  and  62  feet  below  D  we  find  C,  which  is  6  feet  thick.  Below  the^K; 
200  feet  is  the  Buck  Mountain,  or  B,  18  feet  thick,  and  in  fine  condition. 
The  lower  workable  seam  is  A,  100  feet  below  B.  A  is  here  from  6  to  8 
feet  thick :  a  small  seam  exists  below  it,  in  the  conglomerate,  but  is  not 
considered  a  r^ular  or  permanent  bed. 

The  south  dips  of  this  basin  range  from  30°  to  35°,  and  the  north  dips 
about  70°.  It  would  thus  appear  that  even  this  basin  has  been  changed 
from  its  normal  condition ;  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  sedimentary 
strata  could  form  at  an  angle  so  steep  as  70°*  It  seems  to  be  an  impossi- 
bility. However  the  coal  may  have  been  formed,  the  overlying  strata 
most  have  been  deposited  as  sediment  in  water.  This  sediment  would 
not  be  deposited  uniformly  in  basins  having  high  angles  of  dip,  but  would 
accumulate  much  more  rapidly  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  than  on  its  steep 
sides,  particularly  if  they  dipped  at  an  angle  of  45°  or  over.  Therefore, 
as  we  find  but  little  difference  between  the  thickness  of  the  strata  at 
ngiit  angles  on  steep  and  even  inverted  dips  and  that  of  the  horizontal 
strata,  we  conclude  that  most  of  the  anthracite  basins  have  been  contracted, 
depressed,  or  elevated,  and  that  their  angles  of  dip  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Where  the  strata  are  contorted,  we  almost  invariably  find  the 
coal  crushed  and  powdered ;  but  where  we  do  not  find  evidence  of  violent 
contractions,  or  where  the  coal  has  not  been  subjected  to  a  crushing  process, 
the  seams  are  not  injured  in  this  respect.  "  Faults,^'  however,  are  common 
in  all  formations ;  but  they  are  less  frequent  in  well-defined  planes  and  in 
smooth  and  r^;ular  strata  than  in  twisted,  knotty,  and  rippled  sediment : 
these  irregularities  are  primal  faults,  and  not  the  effects  of  subsequent 
causes.  Coal,  however,  may  be  changed  by  other  causes  than  the  influ- 
ences of  contraction,  and  to  tlie  irr^ularities  in  coal  formations,  due  to 
>uch  subsequent  causes  as  slips,  "  up-throws,"  "  down-throws,"  "  crushed 
strata,"  inverted  measures,  Ac.,  we  may  add  those  caused  by  heat,  trap 
dikes,  and  like  phenomena,  which  have  also  changed  the  normal  condition 
of  coal  by  exhausting  its  carbon  and  dividing  and  distorting  its  strata. 
"  Primal  faults"  are  the  effects  of  original  causes.  These  causes  we  will 
not  attempt  to  explain  in  this  connection,  but  will  offer  instances  and  their 
inferences  in  a  future  chapter,  under  the  head  of  "  faults  and  irregularities :" 
—we  allude  to  "rock  feults,"  "dirt  faults,"  "slate  feults,"  "bottom  and 
top  rolls,"  Ac.  Ac. 

18 
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VERTICAL   SECTION  BROAD   MOnUTAIM  BASIH. 

Ftgare  97  repres^its  a  section  through  the  centre  of  the  'Broaii  Mono- 
tain  or  New  Boston  basia.     We  gave  the  thickDess 
Fto.  97.  Qf  ^g  strata  in  a  former  page ;  the  total  depth  is  860 

feet;  and  this  depth  we  assunte  as  a  medium  basin, 
and  the  most  &vorBble  for  the  fomiatioo  of  coal,  not 
merely  hecause  this  basin  presents  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  coat-beds,  but  because  all  other  basins  of  the 
same  dimensions  present  the  same  &TOTab]e  condi- 
tions. We  may  instance  the  eastem  extremity  of  the 
Southern  coal-field  on  the  Lehigh,  particularly  the 
Summit  Hill  baain,  mort  of  the  detached  Lehigh 
basins,  the  Mahanoy  basins,  and  the  Mine  Hill  bo^itvi. 
Others  might  be  brought  in  evidence;  but  these  are 
enoagb.  The  original  depth  of  those  basins  can  only 
be  found  from  the  number  of  seams  they  contain,  aiid 
alt  those  in  which  the  upper  red-ash  coel  seams  do 
not  exist  must  have  been  ofiginally  comparativolv 
shallow  basins.  Their  present  depdi  is  not  a  safe 
criterion:  the  depth  through  the  measares  Aoa  not 
offer  conclusive  evidence  <^  original  depth,  since  (he 
top  of  the  water  may  have  been  many  feet  above  the 
upper  measures. 

In  the  Pettsville  basin  t'he  wster-Hne  may  hav? 
been    near  the    summit  of  the    Sluu-p   Monntaio; 
and,  though  we  have  good  reason  to  say  that  range 
was  not  originally  as  elevated  as  at  present,  it  mu^ 
Btill  have  been  as  high  as  the  Broad  Mountain  at 
that  time,  since  the  water  of  the  anthnitnte  ooal-fieliL* 
must  have  had  a  general  level,  as  the  identical  seanu 
must  have  had  a  cotemporaneous  existence.     There- 
fore the  Pottsville  basin  may  have  been  more  thsn 
1000  feet  deeper  than  the  Broad  Mountain, — or  the 
difTerence  between  the  Jevel  of  the  Mammoth  and  the 
*eRo« -"tit*""  Msm*      Sandrock, — since  the  intervening  seams  were  formed 
after  the  Broad   Mountain   basin   had   been  filled- 
When  or  bow  those  basins  were  depressed  or  elevated,  no  one  can  mv. 
The  contracting  forces  may  have  been  fp^ually  doing  their  work  during 
the  formation  of  coal,  as  we  should  infer;  but  their  moet  violent  efiorti 
were  exerted  subsequently,  as  the  crushed  and  inverted  strata  tes^fy. 

We  ofibed  a  theory  on  the  formation  of  cool  in  the  early  chapteis  of 
Ms  work,  and  we  think  the  formations  of  this  basin  ofier  abundant  proof 
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that  tbe  commonly  accepted  arboresccDt  vegetatioD,  or  the  margh  and 

bog  theories,  are  incorrect  and  erroneoua,  if  it  does  p^  gg 

not  prove  onrs  to  be  correct.     It  woald*  be  far  beyond 

the  probability,  if  not  the  poasibility,  for  the  slow 

gron^h  of  bog  formation  to  form  the  grand  column  of 

coal  represented  in  figure  98,  or  the  Mammoth  of  this 

basin.     According  to  the  slow  growth  of  boge,  as  de< 

veloped  within  the  last  five  hundred  years  in  Ireland 

and  elsewhere,  it  would  require  a  million  years  to  form 

the  magnificent   bed   of   coal   here   illustrated;    and 

according  to  the   theory  of  arborescent   and   marsh 

v^etation,  as    advocated   by   Professor   Rogers  and 

others,  it  would  not   only  require  an  equal  lapse  of 

time  to  produce  a  suiHcient  growth,  but  it  would  be 

an  impossibility  for  any  land-growth  of  vegetation  to 

form  a  solid  bench  or  vein  of  coal  equal  to  the  12-foot 

bmch  of  this  great  bed.     It  would  require  a  thousand 

feet  of  massed  and  packed  v^etation  to  form  this  12 

feet  of  coal;  and  we  need  not  say  that  such  a  growth 

conld  not  be  sustained  on  tbe  land  or  above  water. 

A  vegetation  capable  of  producing  such  a  vast  mass 
of  coal  must  not  only  have  taken  root  in  the  deptk  of 
the  basin,  and  grown  up  through  it,  but  the  successive 
growths  of  years  must  have  accumulated  and  settled  in 
it  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  growth 
was  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  but  that  yearly  in- 
crease receded  beneath  the  water  and  formed  the  mass, 
which  coald  not  increase  in  any  other  manner  from 
i^imple  vegetation.  But,  as  before  stated,  we  do  not 
credit  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coal  from  vegeta- 
tion alone.  The  carbon  oils,  which  at  that  day  must 
have-  been  in  excess,  particularly  in  the  coal  forma- 
tions, were  perhaps  the  most  active  agent  in  preserving 
the  vegetation  and  in  increasing  and  oementing  its 
bulk,  as  set  forth  at  lai^  in  the  early  chapters. 

That  petroleum  forms  bitumen  by  evaporation  and 
sediment,  requires  no  proof  here;  it  is  a  fixed  and 
commonly  accepted  fiict;  and  that  this  oil  was  the 
prodact  of  this  era  and  existed  in  profusion,  tbe 

immense  bituminous  deposits  testify:  therefore,  it  is  

Mtnral  that  the  resulting  bitumen  should  unite  with     *^Mu'to'To"a«oAi>" 
the  T^ietation   to  form   coal,  since  both  must  have  "ount*ih  ■»>«. 

nsnlted  in  the  same  basins  and  conld  not  escape  contact.     It  is  not  only 
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the  most  natural  process  that  can  be  suggested^  but  it  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  reconciled  to  all  the  conditions  of  our  coal  formations. 

The  interruptions  to  the  continuous  growth  or  formation  of  coal  are 
frequent  even  in  a  single  bed,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  6  or  6  feet 
of  a  solid  bench  that  is  not  intercalated  with  slate  or  some  evidence  of  a 
check  or  interruption  to  the  continuous  accumulation  of  the  bed.  In  figure 
98  we  find  one  bed  of  12  feet,  and  in  other  beds  illustrated  we  have  given 
nearly  equal  benches;  but  these  are  streaked  with  horizontal  divisions  or 
layers,  giving  evidence  of  depression  and  change, — ^perhaps  marking  the 
periods  of  subsidence  beneath  the  sur&ce  of  the  water. 

There  are  seven  principal  interruptions  or  divisions  in  the  Mammoth  at 
New  Boston,  marking  the  eras  of  complete  submergence,  if  not  precipita- 
tion, since  the  strata  of  slate  indicate  an  interruption  to  the  formation  of 
coal,  and  a  deposit  of  argillaceous  or  arenaceous  matter.  In  this  respect, 
the  Mammoth  is  made  up  of  seven  distinct  seams;  but  these  dividing  slates 
are  not  only  liable  to  change,  to  increase  or  decrease^  in  the  same  basin,  and 
at  short  intervals,  but  they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  character  in  other 
basins. 

From  evidences  accumulated  from  various  sources,  and  the  &cta  de- 
veloped by  our  examination  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  forma- 
tions in  this  country  especially,  we  conclude: — 

!•  That  basins  of  1000  feet  are  the  best  and  most  &vorable  condition  for 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal,  and  that  the  largest  beds  are  formed  at  a 
depth  of  from  200  to  600  feet  from  the  sur&ce. 

2.  That  the  coal  measures  were  originally  formed  in  gently  undulating 
basins  filled  with  water,  and  that  their  normal  condition  has  been  changed 
in  all  cases  of  high  angles  and  inverted  dips  by  contraction  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  the  consequent  elevation  and  depression  of  the  axes. 

3.  That  coal  was  formed  in  water  by  the  accumulation  of  carbon 
and  bitumen,  from  an  excessive  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  condensation 
resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  carbon  oils,  which  were  produced  in 
profusion  in  the  same  basins  in  which  the  magnificent  vegetation  of.  the 
coal  era  flourished;  and,  consequently  the  contact  and  result  could  not  be 
avoided. 

'  4.  The  extraordinary  growth  or  formation  of  coal  in  the  anthracite 
regions  is  due  to  an  excess  of  naphtha  or  petroleum,  which  resulted  from 
superior  heat  due  to  volcanic  influences ;  and  the  nature  of  the  coal  is  also 
due  to  the  same  causes. 

We  have  thus  tersely  stated  propositions  which  we  believe  may  be  called 
fadSf  and  which  we  think  will  stand  the  critical  investigations  of  the  prac- 
tical. Merely  scientific  inductions  have  had  no  influence  in  forming  these 
conelusions ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  but  the  practical,  who  are  fiuniliar 
with  existing  &ct9|  can  properly  appreciate  a  subject  so  abstruse  and  obacore. 
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We  have  ^thfiill^  tried  to  elucidate  the  propoeitioiiA  at  lArge  in  another 
part  of  the  work,  and  only  briefly  allude  to  them  here  in  connectioQ  with 
the  coal-beds,  to  bring  the  Bubjeet  in  bolder  relief  before  the  mind.  But  those 
who  would  understand  ns  clearly,  and  who  wish  to  gain  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  should  read  Chapter  IV. 

The  Skidmore  at  New  Boston,  in  the  Broad  Mountain 
l»sin,  is  not  in  as  perfect  condition  as  the  Mammoth.  ^"*'  ^* 

It  is,  however,  as  good  as  this  seam  is  generally  found, 
aad  better  than  its  usual  condition  in  the  Southern  coal- 
field. The  amount  of  good  coal  is  over  6  feet,  while 
that  represented  by  white  lines  in  this  case  is  bone, 
which  is  not  always  a  serious  objection,  except  when 
the  boTie  is  not  streaked  in  the  benches  of  coal.  A  mass 
of  hard  bone  or  slate  between  the  benches  can  always 
be  removed  and  prevented  from  mingling  with  the 
prepared  coal.  But  when  thin  streaks  of  bone  or  slate 
are  intercalated  in  and  through  the  solid  benches,  it  "■oiVi.T'i.mVostilH! 
becomes  impossible  to  separate  them  from  the  prepared 
or  marketable  coal. 

The  thickness  of  D  is  9  feet  in  this  basin,  which  is  over  its  average 
thickness,  bot  less  than  its  maximum  thickness  in  the  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh 
basins. 

C  is  not  often  in  a  workable  condition,  and  seldom  as  Fta.  100. 

pure  as  we  find  it  here,  with  nearly  7  feet  of  merchantable 
coal,  divided  by  two  small  bone  partings.  In  the  Black 
Creek  basins  of  the  Lehigh  group  it  is  rather  larger,  but 
in  the  Beaver  Meadow  basin  it  has  not  been  developed. 

The  Buck  Mountain  bed,  or  B,  of  onr  nomendature, 
though  not  in  its  maximum  dimensions,  is  here  in  its  best 
condition.    It  is  almost  a  solid  bed  of  coal,  18  feet  thick, 
with  a  few  unimportant  streaks  of  bone  and  slate.    In      scctiqh  of  c.  o* 
ihts  respect  it  does  not  much  resemble  its  celebrated        BosrDH.'mrH" 
counterpart  of  the  Buck  Mountain,  which  is  divided  by  a        ","  "°"*"'" 
massive  slate,  and  which  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
bed  wherever  found,  within  onr  experienoe,  except  in  this  single  locality. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  mistake  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
bed,  since  in  every  other  respect  it  is  a  perfect  counterpart.     The  absence 
of  slate   in   this  coal   is   not  more  remarkable  than  its  absence  in  the 
Mammoth  above  it,  and  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  general  and  extra* 
ordinary  purity  of  the  coals  of  this  basin. 

The  lower  seam  A  we  have  not  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry, 
bat  we  imderstand  it  is  here  in  workable  condition,  and  from  6  to  8  feet 
m  thickneas, — ^which  is  its  maximum  siise. 
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The  Broad  Moontain  coal  formation  exteoda  weetward  of  Um  New 
Boflbm  basin ;  but  hitherto  no  cool  has  been  developed 
Fia.  101.  in  a  workable  condition,  though  we  have  reaaou  to 

believe  it  exists. 


THE  LOWER  COAL-BEDS. 

The  existence  of  workable  beds  beneath  the  It^mmoth 
and  Skidmore  has  been  denied  by  some  of  our  promi- 
nent engineers,  and  but  little  is  known  ooocenuDg  them 
hj  the  miners  of  Schuylkill.  It  ii  unsafe,  however,  to 
cfHiolude  on  general  formations  from  local  causes  and 
evidences.  Those  simply  &iaiUar  with  the  formations 
east  of  the  Mine  Hill  might  readily  come  to  such  & 
oonclusion ;  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  antbradte 
meaanres  must  convince  any  practical  man,  despite  bU 
aierioK  a,  o«  auci  prejudioes  to  the  contrary.  But  though  the  seams  do 
KEw  BOSTON  on  Bot  asemme  their  beat  condition  in  the  Schuylkill  di»- 

iisiH.  trict,  they  are  still  uniformly  in  place,  as  our  section, 

figure  73,  sads&ctorily  proves ;  while  our  sections  of  each 
seam  prove  conclusively  thair  existence  in  the  Schuylkill  district,  and 
figure  71  shows  a  similar  formation  at  Tamaqua.  There  is  a  general  and 
constantly  varying  difference  in  the  tbioknees  of  both  the  coal-seams  and 
the  intervening  strata ;  and,  in  order  to  show  parallel  formations,  wc  have 
given  the  thickness  respectively  in  figures,  rather  than  form  the  sections  to 
a  aniform  scale. 

For  instance,  the  section  at  Scranton,  figure  25,  containing  all  the  seams 
below  J,  is  only  455  feet  in  vertical  height ;  while  the  column  at  Pottsville 
below  J,  or  the  Diamond,  is  over  1000  feet ;  but  we  have  made  then  about 
the  same  dimensions,  in  order  to  justify  the  beds,  or  bring  the  Mammoth 
as  a  base-line  on  Uie  same  horizon,  and  we  thus  offra-  to  the  mind  and  the 
eye  both  the  identity  and  the  relative  distanoes  and  dimensions. 

The  figures  we  have  given  are  not  generally  the  results  of  actual  measnie- 
mcnts :  whenever  available,  we  have  given  the  exact  distances,  bat  more  fre- 
quently they  are  approximate  measurements,  yet  near  enough  to  the  truth 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  give  a  parallel  representation  of  the  oolomns  from  each  of  tlie  princi- 
pal coal-regions,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  general  uniformity  and  older  id 
which  the  workable  or  prominent  seams  an  stratified,  and  to  prove  more 
conclusively  this  identity.  It  brings  before  the  eye,  in  a  oomprehensive 
manner,  the  formation  or  measures  of  each  district,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  beds  are  stratified. 
The  twelve  foregoing  sections  exhibit  more  oniformity  and  order  in  the 
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anthracite  formations  of  Pennsylvania  than  we  had  anticipated  in  the  oom- 
mencement  of  this  work :  we  were  not  prepared  to  find  so  much  consisteDcy 
or  so  complete  an  identity  in  the  respective  seams^  though  we  have  been 
practically  fiimiliar  with  the  anthracite  coal  mea^itres  for  thirty  years;  and 
we  presume  our  practical  readers  will  be  surprised  to  find  so  much  older 
and  conformity,  when  local  formations  present  so  many  changes  and  fix*- 
quently  so  much  confusion. 

We  have  not,  however^  formed  the  sections  at  fiiulty  or  diatufbcd 
localities,  but  have  invariably  sought  our  data  at  points  where  the 
measures  were  regular  and  consistent. 

Sections  might  be  formed  from  actual  developments  at  the  Lehigh 
terminus  of  the  first  coal-field,  at  Coalcastle  in  the  Mine  Hill  basin,  at 
Mahanoy  City,  at  Shenandoah  City,  at  Pittston,  and  many  other  places^ 
which  could  not  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  same  coal  measur^N 
But  these  are  irregular  formations,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  types  even  of 
the  district  in  which  they  exist.  Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  the 
Sullivan  county  (Pennsylvania)  semi-bituminous  basin,  which  represents  a 
point  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields.  It  is  the  most  easteru 
of  the  Alleghany  formations,  and,  in  a  manner,  connects  the  two.  The 
Broad  Top  coal  does  not  belong  to  the  Alleghany  field,  and  is  more  in 
connection  with  the  anthracite  tlian  the  bituminous  fields,  as  fiu*  as 
geological  affinities  a£^t  them. 
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Lehigh  District. 

Doglas,  Skeer  &  Co.,  Room  Ron 

Mines 86,700 

Lehigh  Coal  k  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Old  Summit  Mines....  347,980 

E.  Jeffries  &  Co 12,031 

Lehigh  Coal  Company 25,124 

471,844 


Tamag^  District. 

Grreenwood  Coal  Company 56,374 

George  W.  Cole 87,033 

Moss,  Wood  &  Co.,  on  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Nayigadoa  Company's 

knds 34,GSo 

Batcliffe  &  Rollston 22,37.^ 

Johnson  &  Ormrod 19,456 

George  Brown 12,1:23 

Little  Schuylkill  Company 4,7^1 

i87~0I0 
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PoUsviUe  or 

Heckscber  &  Co.  (including  H. 

H.  Dunn,  agent,  46,921)...  207,903 

Geo.  S.  Repplier 80,347 

Geo.  H.  Potts 78,795 

Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated 

Coal  Company 145,345 

A.  C.  MUler  &  Co 37,838 

Wm.  H.  Johns 84,558 

Wm.  Kear  k  Co 82,841 

St  Clair  Coal  Company 67,476 

Geo.  W.  Snyder 66,561 

Swatara  Falls  Coal  Company.  63,923 

Wm.  H.  SUuT 63,831 

Wm.  Hindman 45,317 

Phcenix  Coal  Company 42,580 

C.  Garretson 23,891 

Kirk&Baum 34,830 

J.  H.  Bracken 28,780 

H.W.  Fuller 28,101 

B.  Hammet 27,022 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Company.  •  25,535 

H.  Guiterman 24,918 

J.  A.  Dutter  &  Co. 23,157 

W.  R.  Williams 20,725 

Kaska.  William  Coal  Co 20,482 

Beddall  k  Robinson 20,114 

C.  Frantz 19,750 

Norwegian  Coal  Company 19,664 

R.Lockart&.Co 19,286 

1,403,565 


Middle  DistricU, 

Brought  forward,  1,403.565 

DoHcan  Coal  Company 18,945 

Pottsville  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing Company 18,152 

Consumers'  Mutual  Coal  Co....  17,961 

J.  S.Serril 17,290 

John  Dougherty 17,108 

Charles  Saylor 16,293 

Allan  Fisher 16,105 

John  Ralston 15,417 

Goodman  Dolbin..... 15,414 

R.Winlack&Co 11,666 

J.Buckley  k  Co 11,230 

East  Mountain  Laffee  Coal  Co.  9,643 

Gilfillan  &  Ganley 9,243 

Wm.  Dovey 8,720 

Richards  &  Fisher 5,322 

Wm.  Spencer,  agent 4,745 

Wm.  Littlehales 4,400 

Wells  &  Smith 3,942 

Silliman  k  Foster 3,785 

D.Whitehouse 3,027 

W.N.  Taylor*  Co 3,026 

J.Sbeard 2,991 

Potts  k  Snyder  (new) 2,956 

Broad  Mountain  Coal  Co. 2,917 

Wm.  L.  Williams 2,789 

Job  Rich 2,220 

Sundry  small  shippers 28,987 

1,677,557 


Pine  Chrove  District 

Henry  Hiel 32,844 

Wheeler,  Miller  &  Co 19,591 

Eckert&Co 13,125 

Ettien  k  Lomison 5,465 

Red  Mountain  Coal  Company  (new) 232 

KitzmiDer,  Graef  &  Co .144,784 

17,041 


LykeM  VaU^  District 

Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company   "i  va  ^  a^ 

Short  Mountain  Coal  Company  j  ( 


.  68,021 
.  61.952 

129,078 
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Dauphin  Dub-ieL 
DanpHn  t  Snsqaehaniia  CoalCompaDj 146,669 

Recap&ulaiion. 

Lehigh,  or  EaBtern  District 47I,8« 

Tamaqua  Dirtrict .' 187,010 

Pottaville  or  Middle  DUtricta 1,677,557 

Pine  Grove  District 217,041 

Lykens  Valley  District 129.973 

Dauphin  DiBtrict 146,669 

Total  from  First  Coal-Field 2,920,094 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

4 

PAULTB,  ntREOUUUSITIES^  AND  PECULIABITIB8  IN  GOAL  fX)R]fATI0N8. 

General  Form  of  the  Eastern  Strata — Depression  and  Contraction — The  PottsTille  Section, 
figure  74 — ^The  Jugular  Inverted  Basin,  figure  75^Shenandoah  City,  figure  54 — Wico- 
nisco,  figure  98 — Diamond  Mines  at  Hazleton,  figure  102 — ^Faults — Trap  Dikes — English 
Faults — Slip  Dikes — Change  of  Horizon — Saddles,  or  Horse-Backs — *♦  Troubles*' — Rich- 
mond Coal-Field— Rock  Faults— Slate  Faults— Dirt  Faults— Black  Dirt  or  Outcrops. 

We  do  not  propose  to  confine  ourselves  exclusively  in  this  chapter  to 
the  anthracite  coal  measures;  but,  as  most  of  our  illustrations  have  especial 
reference  thereto^  and  as  most  of  our  subjects  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  anthracite  formations^  we  continue  the  chapter  under  the  head  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields. 

We  have  never  seen  our  present  subject  illustrated  or  treated  in  books; 
and  perhaps  it  is  less  understood  than  any  other  phenomena  or  peculiarity 
in  the  lithological  structure  of  the  earth. '  There  are  many  irregularities  and 
apparent  contradictions  in  geology,  of  which  we  shall  not  treat,  as  our 
special  attention  is  directed  to  the  coal  measures,  and  more  particularly 
those  of  the  anthracite  formations ;  but  we  find  in  the  details  before  us  a 
miniature  of  the  general  peculiarities  of  the  earth's  crust. 

GENERAL  FORM  OP  THE  EASTERN  PALEOZOIC  STRATA. 

We  must  here  briefly  notice  the  general  configuration  of  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  in  order  to  present  clearly  the  contraction  and 
foliation  of  the  coal-strata,  in  conformity  with  the  formations  in  which  they 
exist,  and  which  will  be  found  more  extensively  treated  in  Chapter  III. 

Most  of  the  north-dipping  strata  in  the  Blue  Bidge  and  parallel  moun- 
tdn-ranges  are  either  vertical  or  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure  74,  in  the 
south  basins  of  the  anthracite  measures,  exhibiting  this  peculiarity  from 
the  great  mountain-chains  down  to  the  mere  roll  in  the  coal  measures.  In 
the  anthracite  regions,  this  system  of  inverted  or  elevated  strata  is  more 
marked  and  peculiar  north  of  the  Great  Valley  limestone  formation  than 
south  of  it;  but  fiurther  south,  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  it  embraces  a  wider  range,  and  extends  firom  the  gneissic  rocks  to 
the  coal  measures  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  there,  as  here,  the  undulations 
are  more  acute  to  the  east  than  the  west.  On  the  New  River,  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Pulaski  counties  in  Virginia,  as  will  be  shown  in  our  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  New  River  coal-field,  the  north-dipping  strata  are  inverted 
as  much  as  they  are  at  Pottsville,  and  at  many  intervening  points  the 
same  inverted  feature  is  manifest,  clearly  demonstrating  the  £act  that  the 
deep  inverted  basins  increase  to  the  east  and  diminish  to  the  west,  along  the 
entire  Appalachian  chain  of  the  Atlantic  slopes  from  north  to  south. 
Figure  74,  or  the  transverse  secdon  of  the  coal-basins  from  the  Sharp 
Mountain  to  the  Mine  Hill  in  the  vicinity  of  Pottsville,  is  a  miniature 
section  of  the  foliation  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Alleghanies,  and 
exhibits  generally  the  progressive  increase  in  the  dip  of  the  strata  from 
west  to  east. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  III.,  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  eastern  forma- 
tions is  due  first  to  volcanic  influences,  and  secondly  to  the  forces  of 
contraction.  Volcanic  vents  on  the  long  line  of  granite  coasts  first 
caused  a  subsidence  or  depression  of  the  eastern  marginal  depili  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  (now  containing  the  Palseozoic  strata  fix>m  the 
Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains),  and  formed  the  base  or  synclinal 
axis  of  the  deep  Southern  basins;  and  subsequently  the  forces  exerted  by 
the  contraction  of  the  exterior  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  crushed  those 
basins  together  in  a  lateral  manner,  as  shown  by  figure  6  and  explained  in 
that  connection. 

We  can  readily  oomprdiend  that  the  sharp  axes  of  highly  inclining 
strata  would  be  the  weakest  point  under  those  lateral  foroes,  on  the  same 
principle  that  a  book  folds  or  hinges  on  its  back ;  and  since  those  weak 
points  existed  on  the  long  line  of  sea-coast,  or  volcanic  shores,  from  one 
end  of  the  Appalachian  diain  to  the  other,  they  now  constitute  our  invaded 
axes  of  formation,  and  disclose  the  fiict  that  the  contractions  of  the  entire 
Appalachian  basin,  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were 
concentrated  here,  or  along  the  weakest  line  of  the  crust-formations. 

In  figure  74,  as  above  stated,  will  be  found  a  miniature  representation 
of  this  general  contraction,  and  the  features  of  the  foliation  as  it  decreaNS 
from  east  to  west;  and  in  the  local  illustrations  will  be  found  simple 
repetitions  in  miniature  of  figure  74.  These  irregularities,  therefore, 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  and  constitute  a  vast  system  of 
highly  foliated  strata, — doubled  almost  as  acutely  as  the  folds  of  a  map 
or  a  handkerchief,  and  frequently  inverted  or  leaning  to  the  ''wrong  aide*' 
of  the  axis. 

Figure  75,  illustrating  the  ''Jugular''  formation  at  Coaloastle,  is  peiiiape 
as  correct  a  representation  as  could  be  given  of  this  inverted  feature  in  oar 
geological  formations.  We  can  only  account  fi^r  it  on  the  priheiple  whioh 
we  have  advanced  as  governing  and  controlling  all  such  fotmatiinm,  and 
as  many  of  our  practical  geologists  aooount  for  similar  foliations  in  the 
Alptr  and  elsewhere. 

We  have  illustrated  this  feature  of  the  anthxadte  ooal  meaaares  prelty 
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fully  from  local  formationB.  Figure  54  represeots  two  ioverted  baans  at 
Shenandoah  City,  in  the  Mahanoy  coal  r^ion.  The  engraving  does  not 
fully  ebow  the  baeina,  bnt  both  north  and  south  dips  appear  as  south  dips 
in  the  same  basin.  Figure  93  is  a  repreeentation  of  foliated  strata  at 
Wiconisco,  in  the  western  end  of  the  Lykens  Valley  fork  of  tbe  First, 
or  Southern,  coal-field.  It  exhibits  a  new  feature,  not  entirely  pecnliar,  but 
one  that  is  rarely  developed  in  the  coal  measnres.  The  inverted  strata  are 
here  developed  in  reverse  order,  and  the  whole  formation,  including  the 
conglomerate,  is  shown  to  be  elevated  instead  of  depressed,  but  bent  and 
distorted,  evincing  the  effects  of  lateral  contraction  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  since  no  other  force  could  produce  the  same  effects. 

In  other  portions  of  this  work  we  have  made  frequent  allusions  to  these 
inverted  formations,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  "Jugular  overthrow" 
at  Coalcastlc,  and  promised  to  expl^n  them  fully.  We  think  this  promise 
has  been  fulfilled  in  connection  with  the  illustrations  as  they  appear  in 
order,  and  the  present  reference  to  the  same. 

The  engravings,  however,  expltun  themselves  to  the  practical  mind,  and 
convey  a  better  impression  of  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
teit,  however  carefully  worded,  without  their  assistance. 

If  we  have  stated  the  feels  clearly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  left  in 
regard  to  the  mythical  character  of  the  great  Jugular  humbug;  and  not 
only  will  that  matter  be  settled,  but  all  inverted  dips  and  irregular  forma- 
tions in  die  anthracite  coal  measures  may  be  accounted  for  aod  understood 
on  the  same  general  principle. 

CONTKACTION  AT  HAZLETON. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  inversion  of  strata,  or  the  efifects 
of  contraction,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Diamond  mines,  Hazleton. 
The  Hazleton  basin  oontains  an  anticlinal  running  through  its  centn^  and, 


it  the  western  end,  at  least  two  of  these  axes.  At  the  Diamond  mines, 
near  the  town  of  Hazleton,  this  middle  axis  is  inverted,  as  shown  in  figure 
102.  The  "Big  Vein"  is  folded  back  over  the  north  dip,  so  that  the 
fwttom  «ia/e  of  the  first  north  dip  becomes  the  top  sUiie  of  the  second  north 
dip  (really  a  south  dip  of  the  central  axis),  but  passing  over  the  sharp, 
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inverted  point  of  the  axis  or  saddle,  the  seoond  true  north  dip  a 
proper  position  and  condition,  Thifi  sharp  folding  of  the  strata  in  the 
Hazieton  basin  takes  place  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  vertical,  where  tjic 
breadth  of  the  basin  is  2600  feet  between  the  outcrops  of  the  Mammoili, 
and  vhere  the  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  between  35°  and  40°. 

It  is  very  evident  that  such  could  not  have  be<^'n  the  normal  condition 
of  the  bed,  since  no  sedimentary  strata  could  have  L>een  formed  in  this 
inverted  manner.  It  must,  therefore,  have  resulted  from  subsequent  causfe; 
and  since  we  can  find  no  cause  so  probable  as  the  nuturii!  and  irresistible 
forces  of  contraction,  we  conclude  such  to  have  been  the  power  which  hai 
contorted  and  crushed  not  only  the  antliracite  coal  measures,  bat  the  long. 
parallel  waves  of  inverted  strata  in  which  these  measures  exist,  from  tht- 
Blue  Bidge  to  the  All^haniea. 

Though  the  instance  we  have  given  in  figure  102  is  peculiar,  it  is  oot 
entirely  singular;  other  instances  of  tlie  same  kind  may  be  given;  but  w 
have  selected  the  various  forms  of  contracted  strata  in  order  to  illustmt 
the  subject  fully,  and  as  shown  in  our  numerous  sections. 

Figure  70,  representing  this  peculiarity  in  the  Tamaqua  Shaft  coUieir, 
is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  have  given  to  the  inversion  displayed  in 
figure  102. 

FADLTS. 

This  is  a  local  and  technical  name  given  to  the  fiiulty  and  imperfect 
portions  of  the  anthracite  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania,  as  "troubles," 
"hitches,"  "dikes,"  "horsebacks,"  and  other  technical  phrases  are  locally 
used  to  denote  impurities  and  irregularities  in  the  coal-eeatns  of  othrr 
regions  and  countries. 

The  fiiults  existing  in  the  anthracite  regions  are  peculiar  to  these  forma- 
tions, or  to  the  long  line  of  inverted  and  folded  strata  which  occupy  our 
Kastcm  Pabeozoic  coast^range.  In  the  anthracite  fields  fiiults  are  both 
a  and  variable;  but  they  are  not  extensive,  and  never  oocnpy  bdt 


great  area  in  any  pvea  locality.  The  only  great  and  r^ularly-distorbed 
portion  is  the  inverted  and  crushed  strata  of  the  Sliarp  Mountain  cual 
measures ;  but  even  there  a  considerable  portion  of  the  coal  b  merchantable. 
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The  chief  defect  is  the  crashed  and  shelly  condition  of  the  ooal^  which  is 
sabjecty  in  oonsequence,  to  much  waste. 

TRAP  DIKES. 

Figure  103  represents  the  general  form  and  effects  of  the  English  trap- 
dike  fiioltSy  which  consist  of  lava  ejected  or  forced  from  the  molten  bowels 
of  the  earth  through  its  confining  crust  by  the  forces  of  contraction. 

The  cooling  and  contracting  process  which  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth 
has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  on  its  molten  and  uncontracting  core^ 
naturally  produces  that  irresistible  effort  to  escape  which  we  see  exemplified 
ia  dikes,  volcanoes,  &c  In  England,  where  no- great  volcanic  peaks  exist, 
and  where  the  formations  are  unifi»rm,  and,  consequently,  without  those 
peculiar  weak  points  which  yield  to  the  forces  of  contraction,  the  condensed 
lava  bursts  through  the  confining  crust  in  long  lines  of  trap,  which  are 
known  as  trap  dikes*  In  the  English  coal  measures  the  dikes  thus  formed 
by  the  lava  are  frequent.  They  occupy  long  parallel  lines  across  the  coal 
measures  and  through  the  adjoining  country,— often  from  sea  to  sea. 
These  trap  dikes  burst  through  the  strata  nearly  at  right  angles,  but  some- 
times lean  with  the  line  of  '^cleavage."  The  coal-seams  are  cut  and 
divided  by  the  lava,  and  frequently  one  portion  is  carried  upwards  by  the 
lifting  power  of  the  molten  mass  until  the  connecting  points  are  several 
hundred  feet  ''out  of  place,"  as  in  the  instance  of  the  ''90-fitthom  dike"  of 
the  Newcastle  coal-field. 

Thus  the  forces  of  contraction  are  exerted  according  to  the  geological 
dianicter  of  the  country  or  district  in  which  they  occur.  In  Mexico  and 
other  volcanic  countries  the  lava  escapes  through  volcanic  vents,  as  the 
earth's  crust  contracts  until  its  rocky  bands  are  forced  to  yield  to  that 
power  which  nothing  can  resist.  In  Chapter  lY.  we  stated  an  instance 
of  the  terrible  force  with  which  volcanic  lava  is  vented.  It  is  said  that 
Cotopaxi,  which  is  nearly  19,000  feet  high,  has  projected  lava  6000  feet 
above  its  summit,  and  that  it  once  threw  a  stone  109  cubic  yards  in 
volume  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

In  the  United  States  we  find  the  forces  of  contraction  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains  exerted  on  the  foliated  and  yielding  strata  of  the  Atlantic  slopes ; 
while  west  of  tiie  Rocky  Mountains  we  find  it  vented  in  volcanic  eruptions, 
and  in  Englataid  we  find  the  trap  dikes.  We  allude  to  the  exertion  of 
those  forces,  in  these  instances,  however,  since  the  formation  of  coal :  prior 
to  that  period,  volcanic  eruptions  were  general  in  all  sections. 

SLIP  DIKBS. 

The  fauib  of  the  English  coal-seams,  Aerefore,  are  quite  different 
in  form  and  ohamcfter  from  those  which  are  peculiar  to  our  anthracite 

10 
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beds.    There  the  chief  or  predominiiting  feature  of  faults  in  ooal  is 

that  of  trap  dikes  and  ''  slip  dikes/'  which  sSect  the  seama  extgsuMtf 

and  serioasly  by  ''lifting''  or  changing  the  horixons  of  the  strata  above 

their  proper  connections.    Thns^  we  find  in  the  Newcastle  district  a  great 

many  fiuilts  of  this  character,  where   the  seams   are  disconnected  or 

lifted  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  whidi,  however, 

was  not  designed  to  illnstrate   the   English  ''slip  dikes,"  but  rather 

the  local  slips  in  the  anthracite  fields.     It  represents,  notwithstanding,  the 

English  crust-movements  or  slip  dikes, — the  result  of  the  trap  dikes  oi' 

their  causes. 

Fio.  104. 


SLIP  DISS. 


There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  above  HItx^ 
tration:  the  oblique  line  of  the  slip  should  cross  the  measures  or  pas 
down  through  the  bottom  in  the  same  manner  as  the  top;  and  the  slate 
shown  under  the  upper  portion  of  the  seam  should  also  be  shown  under 
the  lower  portion :  otherwise,  this  figure  represents  correctly  the  English 
slip  dikes.  But  there  those  slips,  like  the  trap  dikes,  affect  the  measures 
throughout;  while  here  the  slips,  as  shown  in  figure  104,  are  simply  local, 
and  may  or  may  not  affect  the  seams  above  and  below.  They  are  simply 
moved  firom  their  original  position  by  the  lateral  movements  of  ihe  crust, 
instead  of  the  vertical,  as  in  the  British  coal-fields.  The  coal  in  the 
anthracite  fields,  when  moved  by  slips,  is  not  materially  injured,  except  bv 
the  crushing  process,  which  simply  crumbles  it.  But  in  the  English 
coal-fields,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  dikes,  the  coal  is  generally  either 
burned  to  a  cinder  or  completely  coked;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  slip  dikes, 
however,  the  coal  is  simply  moved  from  its  normal  condition  or  parted  in 
a  nearly  perpendicular  manner. 

There  are  exceptions  in  the  tnq)-dike  fistults,  however,  where  the  coal  » 
not  injured  by  heat;  but  in  those  cases  there  is  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  the  dike  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  coal,  and  the  coal  is  deposited  on 
the  inclining  sides  of  those  dikes  at  a  less  angle  than  where  they  haw 
been  of  subsequent  occurrence. 


CHANQE  OF  HORIZON. 

106  represents  another  dass  of  &ults  found  in  all  coal-fiel^  bni 
to  a  greater  extent  in  beds  which  have  been  forced  fix>ni  their  normal 
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oondirioD  than  where  the  original  conditions  exist.     For  instancy  a  lower 
bed  may  be  moved  &om  its  horizon  hy  contractioa  or  volcanic  causes, 


and  form  an  nneven  horizon  of  strata;  the  oonsequence  is  that  the  overr 
lying  strata  wonld  conform,  in  a  measure,  to  its  moulding  influences;  or 
the  deposited  sedimentary  strata  may  be  swept  away  by  corrents  and  shifted 
from  point  to  point,  thus  forming  their  arenaceous  beds  much  thicker 
Bt  vne  locality  than  another,  even  in  coal-fields  which  have  not  been 
changed  from  their  normal  conditions,  such  as  our  Western  coal-fielda 
generally. 

The  tendency  in  &ult8  of  this  character  is  to  depreciate  the  coal  in  cba- 
TKter  and  extent;  but  they  do  not  generally  exert  their  influence  to  any 
great  extent  oa  the  overlying  seams. 

As  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  deposits  of  slates  are  thicker  od 
the  lower  than  on  the  upper  portions  of  the  coal,  and,  consequently,  the 
natural  tendency  would  be  to  return  to  the  uniform  borisson  of  formation, 
which  can  only  be  changed,  as  before  stated,  by  violence  or  some  irr^ular 
process, 

••SADDLES/'  OB  "HORSEBACKS." 

Figure  106  is  another  form  of  fault,  arising  from  the  cansea  explained 
in  connection  with  the  preceding  figure.    It  is  an  expiring  anticlinal. 


which  may  have  beoi  of  muoh  greater  extent  at  a  greater  depth.  Fanlts 
of  this  character  are  known  generally  as  "horsebacks,"  and  "troubles." 
They  are,  like  the  forgoing,  freqnevt  in  all  ooal  formations,  and,  we  pre* 
nine,  result  &om  the  same  causes.  Sometimes  they  are  extensive,  and 
bumela  are  required  to  be  cat  through  rock  hundreds  of  feet  to  connect 
tke  seams ;  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  tell  whether  the  &ults  are  simply 
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cliangea  of  horizon,  or  horsebacks,  sad  proof  is  neceaaaiy,  by  following 
the  aeam,  before  the  permanent  workings  can  be  continued.  Honelwcks, 
however,  are  not  eo  troublesome  to  the  miner  aa  an  extensive  change  of 
horizon :  in  the  former  case  a  tunnel  will  connect  the  plane  of  the  cool, 
but  in  the  latter  Inelinea  must  be  used  in  flat  seams ;  in  pitching  seaou 
a  simple  change  of  the  course  of  the  "  gungway"  or  heading  will  obviate 
the  difficulty.  If  an  up-throw,  the  course  changes  towards  the  top  of  the 
seam ;  if  a  down-throw,  it  changes  towards  the  bottom,  j 

In  the  nearly  horizontal  coal-tields  of  the  West,  theee  rolls  or  horsebacks    i 
are  frequent,  but  generally  more  gentle  in  angle,  though  more  extensive  b 
scui>c,  than  the  one  represented.     They  exist  also  in  an  inverted  posilioo,    ' 
or  they  form  bellies,  or  "  swellies,"  in  the  coal-strata,  instead  of  horse-   ' 
backs  or  saddles.     These  fiiults — if  &ult8  they  may  be  called^-or  irregn- 
larities  are  more  troublesome   to  the   miners  than  the   former,  because 
in  the  first  the  coal  can  be  obtained  without  trouble  in  contending  vitli 
water,  but  in  the  latter  it  cannot,  since  a  basin  instead  of  a  saddle  is  formed. 


Figure  107  belongs  to  the  class  of  irr^;nkrities  illostrstcd  in  105  and 
106,  but  is  the  result  of  quite  a  different  process,  and  is  peculiar  to  gntnitk 


or  volcanic  formations.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field  an  anticlinal  axis  i» 
known  as  a  Cronble ;  but  iitere  these  axes  are  locnl  and  occupy  short  line^ 
or  are  anticlinal  cones  instead  of  anticlinal  ridges. 

The  illustration  we  give  in  figure  107  is  from  the  Richmond  (Virgim*) 
coal-field,  wh^  such  fonnations  are  ireqaent,  as  shown  in  the  sectioDS 
accompanying  our  description  of  that  field.  There  is  not  much  evi- 
dence of  contraction  or  subsequent  crust-movement  in  the  Richmond  cwl 
measures,  but  the  unequal  and  insular  granite  base  upon  whidi  tli<»e 
measures  were  deposited  influences  the  strata  to  a  great  extent.  Thongh 
the  basins  are  frequently  over  a  thouflknd  feet  deep,  the  granite  peaks  pro- 
ject through  the  measures,  and  often  appear  at  the  sorfoce.  Generally, 
however,  they  are  of  less  elevation;  bnt  Uieir  frequent  occurrence  seriously 
interferes  with  mining  operations.    We  have  known  several  instancea  in 
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which  deep  aod  oostly  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  crown  or  apex  of  one 
of  those  "troubles,"  and  which  were,  consequently,  unavailable.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  inexperienced  men,  or,  in  &ct,  miners  generally,  to 
locate  properly  in  this  field  on  unexplored  lands.  But  an  anticlinal  always 
Ghotra  ita  dip  at  some  distance  from  its  axis ;  and  the  prudent  will  seek 
sDch  evidence  before  riskii^  years  of  labor  and  lai^  outlays  of  money. 

We  find  the  coal  in  those  deep  Kichmond  basins  increasing  in  thickness 
towards  the  synclinal  axis,  or  both  the  sedimentary  depoeita  of  arenaceous 
and  argillaceous  strata  and  the  coal  are  thicker  in  the  basins  than  on  the 
dips,  while  on  -the  troubles  or  anticMoals  there  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  coal, 
and  the  measures  are  correspondingly  thin.  The  inference,  therefore,  is 
that  the  present  is  their  original  and  normal  condition,  and  that  tlie  coal 
was  deposited  as  it  now  remains. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  sedimentary  deposits  should  tend  to  the 
deepest  parts  of  a  basin ;  and  here  we  find  it  exemplified.  Were  the  pre- 
sent form  of  the  anthracite  basins  their  original  or  normal  condition,  we 
might  expect  to  find  nearly  all  our  coal  in  the  deep  basins ;  but,  as  such  is 
not  the  case,  we  find  the  best  and  most  productive  seams  in  moderate  or 
medium  bnsins,  rather  than  in  the  deepest. 


BOCK  FAULTS. 

Figure  108  illustrates  a  foult  frequently  met  in  all  coal-fields,  and  one 
rommon  to  the  anthracite  r^ions.  It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  slate  or  rock 
ri.«iDg  from  the  bottom  and  ascending  diagonally  across  the  coal  to  the  top, 
or  vice  versS.    This  is  a  troublesome  character  of  &ult,  since  it  is  difficult 


to  determine  whether  it  is  a  change  of  horizon  or  an  "  oflT-throw."  When 
it  comes  in  from  the  bottom  and  goes  out  at  the  top,  the  seam  is  below; 
but  when  it  comes  in  from  tfae  top  and  goes  out  at  the  bottom,  the  scam  is 
above.  In  the  first  case  the  miner  digs  down  through  the  rock  or  slate  to 
the  coal,  and  in  the  latter  he  dign  up.  The  dimensions  of  these  fiiulta  are 
nrioos,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  several  yards,  but  they  are  never 
very  extensive ;  though  it  frequently  happens  that  hundreds  of  feet  are 
driven  through  them  in  search  of  the  missing  seam,  when  it  Hea  but  a  few 
^anls  off  in  a  parallel  coarse. 
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The  csoses  of  these  &ulta  are  rather  obscare,  but  they  evidendj  resnlud 
from  some  commotion,  current,  or  force,  which  intermpted  the  r^inlir 
course  in  the  formation  of  coal,  and  deposited  or  conveyed  an  extra  p(»tioD 
of  eedtroeutary  strata  to  such  localities.  An  explanation  of  &gate  109 
may  convey  an  impression  of  this  process. 

Figure  109  represents  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  anthratnte  ooal 
meaaurea,  and  one  which  ia  peculiar  to  nearly  all  ooal-seams.  It  conu^ 
of  the  enlargement  of  a  slate  parting,  which  may  or  may  not  belcng 
naturally  to  the  seam;  but  it  generally  springs  from  a  natural  parting, 
perhaps  scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  gradually  increasiog  in  thiGknea 


until  the  seam  becomes  parted  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  be  worked 
profitably  aa  a  single  bed.  In  the  anthracite  r^ons  these  slate  or  rock 
partings  grow  from  east  to  west:  for  instance,  the  Buck  Moantala  seam 
ia  thua  divided  by  slate,  which  increases  in  thickness  from  east  to  west, 
until  it  forms  two  distinct  beds;  and  the  Mammoth  is  likewise  divided 
into  three  large  and  separate  seams  in  the  same  manner. 

This,  we  think,  is  easily  accounted  for.  Thoi^h  the  aggr^;ate  tbickaes 
of  the  sedimentary  strata  is  greater  in  the  east  than  in  the  west,  the  corre- 
sponding thickness  of  the  coal  is  much  greater.  The  causea  produdng 
coal  were  more  active  and  constant  in  the  east  than  in  the  west :  while  the 
great  Mammoth  of  30  and  50  feet  was  in  process  of  formation  in  the 
deep  eastern  basins,  the  growth  or  formation  of  coal  was  interrupted  in  the 
western  portions,  and  sedimentaiy  strata  took  its  place  for  a  season,  or 
until  the  process  could  be  restored.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find  both  the 
seams  of  coal  and  the  coal  measures  depreciating  in  a  westward  conrw, 
while  the  beds  are  frequently  split;  and  one  which  may  be  veiy  thick  in 
the  east  may  form  two  or  three,  which  may  be  very  thin,  in  the  west  But 
there  are  also  local  cases  of  this  form  of  division  or  splitting  of  the  seam!, 
or^nating,  generally,  from  some  band  or  stratum  of  slate  which  natumll; 
exists  in  the  bed.  These  slate  bands  occaaionally  enlarge  and  form  ■ 
double  bed  from  a  single  one;  they  also  contract  and  fonn  a  single  b«l 
from  a  double  one,  if  we  simply  trace  them  from  localities;  but  if  we 
follow  the  horizon  of  such  double  beds,  we  find  them  constantly  changing 
and  varying  in  their  distance  from  each  other.  The  cause  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  &ct  that  the  growth  of  coal  is  more  limited  in  one 
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locality  than  another,  and  that  the  sedimentary  dep06it«  are  much  thicker 
at  one  point  than  at  another.  As  exphuned  fblly  in  Chapters  III.  and 
rV.,  ve  believe  the  aedimentary  strata  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  to  have 
been  derived  chiefly  &om  volcanio  influencea.  The  lava  of  volcanoes  on 
being  thrown  in  a  molten  state  into  the  waters  is  instantly  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  either  thrown  into  the  air  in  the  shape  of  ashes  and  sand,  to 
,be  carried  by  winds  to  remote  parts,  or  is  diasemin^sd  through  the  waters, 
and  carried  by  oonstantiy  changing  currenta  to  as  oonetautly  varying 
localities. 

Fm.  110. 


f: 


i 


We  represent  in  figois  110  three  frequent  forms  of  "rock  fiiulte," 
which,  as  &r  as  our  experience  goes,  are  found  in  all  cool-fields.  They 
consist  of  narrow  walls  of  rock,  which  cut  the  seam  either  perpendicularly 
or  obliquely,  and  are  from  one  foot  to  several  yards  in  thickness.  We 
find  them  extending  from  one  seam  to  another  through  the  measures, 
but  generally  only  a  short  distance  above  or  below  the  coal.  They  are 
like  small  trap  dikes,  bat  are  invariably  a  coarse  sandstone,  having  no 
appearance  of  igneous  origin,  and  consequently  mast  have  been  the  result 
of  sedimentary  deposit,  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
stratified  sandstones  of  the  coal  measures.  £ut  how  these  isolated,  narrow, 
and  singular  walls  of  rock  were  laid  in  long  lines  through  the  coal-seams 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

BLATE  FA1ILT& 
Slate  &alt8,  as  represented  in  figure  111,  frequently  oocar  in  the  Fenn- 
sflvania  anthracite  seams,  and  sometimes  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of 


the  West  We  have  also  foood  them  in  the  Richmond  and  New  River 
coal-fields  in  Virginia  and  elsewhrae.  They  appear  to  be  normal  forma- 
tions, or  interruptions  to  the  growth  of  coal  in  its  original  formation,  and 
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may  be  accotmted  for  in  the  Bome  manner  «b  we  would  acooont  for  the 
increase  or  enla^ement  of  the  slaty  partings  in  coal-aeams,  which  are 
sometimes  only  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  are  often  found  u)  a  few  miks  to 
have  increased  to  Bev«:al  feet;  in  fikct,  these  dividing  slates  vaiy  &om  an 
iuch  to  40  feet. 

The  deposit  of  slate  which  we  represent  as  a  "slate  &att"  difiera,  bow- 
e\-er,  from  slate  partings,  which  are  natural  and  to  a  certun  extent 
regniar.  SftUe  fautia  are  interruptions,  and  frequently  occupy  the  entire 
seams;  bat  generally  only  a  portion  of  the  seam  is  occupied  by  the  slate. 
The  extent  of  these  faults  is  variable, — sometimes  only  a  few  yards  in 
extent,  but  as  often  several  acres.  We  must  coo^der  them  local  interrap- 
tiona  to  the  ooal  growth  or  formation. 

DIRT  OR  BOFT  FAULTS. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  the  slate  &nlt  and  the  dirtfauU. 
They  are  both  organic  defects,  and  not  the  resnlts  of  any  subsequent  action. 
The  dirt  faults  are  generally  more  e:itcnsive  than  the  slate  fenlts,  and  are 
almost  exclusively  confined  in  the  anthracite  r^ions  to  the  red-ash  seams, 

Fio.  113. 


and  differ  from  the  crushed  favUa — resulting  from  the  forces  of  lateral 
contraction — in  containing  no  available  coal.  These  &ulta  geneTally 
"come  in"  on  the  top,  and  gradually  increase  until  all  or  most  of  the  oxi. 
disappears,  and  go  out  on  top  in  the  same  manner,  with  an  enUrgement 
of  the  coal  as  the /auff  disappears. 

The  character  of  this  fault  is,  however,  variable,  and  its  forms  are 
changeable.  Id  place  of  the  coal  we  find  a  sofl,  carbonaceous  dirt,  of  8 
plumbageous  or  graphitic  appearance,  mixed  with  slate  or  shelly  coal, — 
always  one  or  the  other.  Some  faults  appear  as  if  their  carbon  had  escaped, 
as  we  find  displayed  in  the  outcrop  of  ooal-seams, — the  "bloom"  or  black 
dirt  of  whioh,  though  a  part  of  the  bed  or  seam,  contains  no  coal,  until 
confined  and  covered  by  a  considerable  body  of  overlying  strata,  when  the 
coal  dirt  changes  to  coal  by  a  gradual  hardening.  In  other  "dirt  &ults," 
wh^ere  the  slaty  principle  predominates,  we  would  assign  a  different  cause, 
much  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  preceding  elate 
&ult,  bat  with  this  difference: — in  the  sUte  faults  the  formation  or  growth 
of  coal  is  interrupted  to  the  extent  of  tlie  fault;  bat  in  the  dirt  fiiult  the 
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growth  is  011I7  checked  and  partial,  aod  mixed  with  imparities,  caused 
by  currents,  eddies,  or  some  commoUon  of  the  waters  in  which  it  was 
formed. 

With  these  remarks,  we  mnst  close  for  the  present  this  short  chapter  on 
Guilts.  The  subject  demands  more  elaborate  treatment,  and  would  form  an 
iotereating  sabject  for  a  volume ;  but  time  and  space  admonish  brevity, 
uid  we  can  only  promise  to  return  to  the  sulject  on  some  other  occasion, 
if  opportoni^  offer. 


PAKTIV. 

CHAPTER   XV. 

WESTERN  BITUMINOUS  COAL-FIELDS. 

Broad  Top  Coal-Field — Its  Geological  Position  and  Character — Vertical  Section  of  the 
Broad  Top  Measures — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — The  Buck  Mountain — ^Mammoth 
— The  Mahoning  Sandstone — Pittsburg  Bed — Freeport  Beds — Freeport  Limestone— 
Feriferous  Limestone — Iron-Ores  of  the  Coal-Fields — ^Extent  and  Identity— Geological  and 
Topographical  Position  of  Broad  Top,  and  Extent  of  the  Coal-Field — Railroad  Cornice- 
lions — Coal-Seams — Analysis  of  Coal — Shipments  of  Coal — Names  of  Firms  and  Coal- 
Operators — Mining  Coal  and  Ventilating  Mines — Iron  Ores — Coke,  &c. 

BROAD  TOP  COAL-FIELD. 

We  propose  to  include  this  small  coal-field  with  the  bituminous  rather 
than  the  anthracite  formations,  though  it  occupies  a  place  between  the  two, 
and,  strictly  speaking,  is  an  independent  field,  belonging  to  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  is  a  peculiar  semi-bituminous  coal-field.  Its  coal  ifl 
lustrous  in  appearance,  like  the  anthracite,  but  square-fractured,  like  the 
bituminous:  its  place  in  our  geology  identifies  it  more  nearly  with  the 
Western  formations. than  with  the  anthracite.  But,  however  we  assign  it, 
both  bituminous  and  anthracite  belong  to  the  great  Appalachian  basin,  and 
were  the  formations  of  the  same  era,  the  results  of  the  same  causes,  and 
found  in  much  the  same  conditions. 

The  Broad  Top  coal-field*  is  limited  in  area,  but  the  accompaDying 
vertical  section  demonstrates  the  amount  of  coal  it  contains  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  same  area  in  any  other  outlying  basin  of  the  great  bituminous  foma- 
tion.  It  contains  four  workable  seams  of  fisiir  dimensions, — ^larger,  in  &df 
than  the  general  size  of  the  bituminous  seams  in  other  regions. 

We  fail  to  find,  however,  the  "Big  vein'*  of  Cumberland  and  the  Mam- 
moth of  the  anthracites;  but  the  place  it  should  occupy  is  filled  by 
two  seams,  evidently  synonymous  with  the  Mammoth,  which,  as  before 
observed,  splits  in  its  westward  course.  We  think  the  coal  presented  in 
figure  113  is  identical  with  the  white-ash  coal  of  the  anthracite  fields. 


*  We  hftTe  ohanged  the  poaition  of  Uiis  ooal-field  from  the  map  ftirnished  us  by  t]ie 
Broad  Top  Railroad  Company,— placing  it  as  nearly  north  before  the  reader  as  possible. 
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In  ibis  section  we  find  no  dificnlty  in  tracing  a  parallel  .with  the  sectiona 


given  in  connection  with  the  anthracites,  or  of  identifying  the  seams, 
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though  we   have   named   them,  perhaps,  differently.    A 

,    is_  undoubtedly   the    counterpart  of  that    given   on  or 

I    near  the  oonglonierat«  as  the  bottom  seam  in  the  anthn- 

I    dte  n^omi.     B  we  cannot  fiiil  to  recognize  aa  the  Back 

j    Mountain  bed;   while   the   next  overlying  seam,  which 

I    is  only  one  foot  thick,  must  be  C,  or  Gamma,  of  onr 

Domeoclature.     It  is  always  a  small  seam,  seldom  work- 

able,  and  often,  even  in  the  anthracite  r^ions,  as  thin  as 

it  is  here. 

C,  in  figure  113,  occupies  the  place  of  D,  and  is  really 
the  Skidmore.  The  seams  marked  D  and  E  are  un- 
doubtedly the  Mammoth;  while  tfae  small  intermediate 
seams  may  be  splits  of  the  same,  or  leaders,  which  m 
often  find  in  the  same  ground  in  the  anthracite  r^ons. 

The  small  seam,  F,  above  the  Mahoning  sasdstone— 
which  is  hera  25  feet  thick,  and  which  is  identical  with 
the  massive  sandrock  always  ibund  between  E  and  F — ia 
identical  with  the  "Holmes."  It  overlies  the  Mammoth 
everywhere  in  connection  with  the  great  sandrock,  known 
in  the  West  as  the  Mahoning  aandMone,  and  is  the  only 
regular  seam  to  be  found  in  the  "barren  measures."  It  ia 
always  small,  seldom  exceeding  fbur  feet  in  the  anthradle 
regions,  and  not  of^n  over  twelve  inches  in  the  bitumi- 
nous fields.  It  overlies  the  great  bed  of  Karthause,  and 
underlies  the  Pittsburg  seam  io  the  same  manner  as  it 
exists  above  the  Mammoth  and  below  the  Primrose  in  the 
anthracite  measures. 

In  the  Broad  Top  region  the  great  Pittsburg  seam  is 
found  on  the  higher  elevations,  but  too  near  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  covered  by  too  small  an  amount  of  the 
overlying  measures  to  be  generally  workable.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  its  exact  position  and  dimensions,  but 
understand  its  place  to  be  about  400  feet  above  E,  which 
is  its  proper  position. 

The  following  brief  and  concise  account  of  this  coal- 
field is  from  the  pen  of  John  Futton,  Esq.,  the  able 
engineer  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Boilroad  Com- 
pany. 

Koti.— On  oompuing  figure  IIS  with  11B,  (lie  identity  of  tlia  Broul 
Top  meniurei  vilh  lh«  Alleglian;  ooal  meuure*  will  be  eridtnt  uid 
uomistakable.  The  iron  ore  under  the  Hannoth  kod  the  Freeparl 
•ekio*  la  identienl,  and  the  poiiiion  of  the  Fre«port  limeilone  it  iail'* 
Mted.  The  bed  of  Iron  ore  near  B,  or  between  B  and  C,  ii  not  localfd 
in   thi*  aectioD,  but  in  other  aeotionB  it  will  b«  found.     II  ciiiu 
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generallj  throughout  the  anthracite  ooal-flelds,  and  is  always  found  in  the  flame  position 
as  the  feriferoua  limestone  in  the  West.  The  two  seams  of  iron  ore  indicated — one  under 
th«  Mammoth  and  the  other  OTor  the  Buck  Mountain  bed — are  as  extensire  as  the  coal- 
fields or  seams  they  accompany. 


BBOAD  TOP  COAL-BEGION. 

"The  Broad  Top  coal-region,  situate  in  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  and  Fulton 
counties,  occupies  a  peculiar  geological  position  amongst  the  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania.  Standing  between  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  the  north- 
east and  the  great  bituminous  coal-region  of  the  southwest,  its  coal  pos*- 
sesses  to  a  considerable  degree  the  qualities  of  both,  and  is  therefore  classi- 
fied as  a  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  region  is  detached  and  independent 
in  itself,  occupying  the  southern  end  of  the  great  synclinal,  in  the  northern 
end  of  which  the  Wyoming  coal-field  is  situated. 

"The  area  of  this  coal-field  has  been  variously  estimated,  ranging  from  40 
to  80  square  miles;  recent  developments,  however,  seem  to  indicate  the 
correctness  of  the  latter  estimate. 

"The  region  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Terrace  Mountain,  and  on  the 
east  by  Sidelong  Hill,  forming  at  the  northern  end  a  slender  synclinal 
prong,  resting  its  terminal  point  on  the  Janiata  River  below  the  town  of 
Huntingdon.  The  coal-field  widens  towards  its  southern  boundary  in 
Bedford  and  Fulton  counties,  ending  in  a  number  of  terminal  fingers.  The 
general  topographical  features  of  the  r^ion  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
anthracite  coal-fields, — greatly  modified,  however,  in  the  case  of  Broad 
Top. 

"The  great  coal^plateau  (from  which  the  name  Broad  Top  is  derived)  is 
situated  between  Trough  Creek  on  the  north  and  Ground  Hog  Valley  on 
the  south. 

"The  coal  measures  are  regular  in  structure,  with  gentle  wave  undula- 
tions, dividing  the  field  into  several  synclinals  or  basins. 

"The  Baystown  branch  of  Juniata  River  flows  along  the  western  flank 
of  the  coal-field,  winding  circuitously  through  the  Umbral  red  shales,  Ves- 
pertine and  Ponent  sandstones,  and  Vergent  slates,  which  form  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  region. 

"  The  construction  of  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Mountain  Railroad 
was  mainly  intended  to  develop  the  coal-field.  The  line  of  the  railroad 
begins  at  Huntingdon  (where  it  oonnects  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  Canal),  and  follows  up  the  valley  west  of  the  Raystown  Juniata  until 
it  reached  Stonerstown  and  Saxton,  where  it  crosses  this  river  and  continues 
along  its  ea£rtem  side  to  its  terminus  at  Hopewell,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Bedford  Railroad,  extending  the  rail  line  to  Bloody  Run,  43  miles 
from  Huntingdon. 

"  T^Q  Juniata  River  and  Broad  Top  Railroads  form  a  base-line  to  thq 
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region.  The  coal-field  is  trenclied  transversely  to  this  base  by  three 
streams  (tributaries  to  the  Juniata),  exposing  along  their  slopes  the  onl> 
crops  of  the  coal-seams,  along  which  the  collieries  are  located.  The  three 
branches  of  the  railroad  (Shoup's  Run,  Six  Mile  Run,  and  Sandy  Ron) 
have  been  constructed  in  the  valleys  of  these  streams,  connecting  with  the 
main  road  at  Saxton,  Riddlesburg,  and  Hopewell,  over  which  the  coal  is 
carried  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  is  delivered  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
track  or  dumped  over  schutes  into  canal-boats. 

'^The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-seams  of  the  region  is  26 
feet.  A  reference  to  the  columnar  section  will  show  their  order  and 
arrangement.  The  Broad  Top  coal  has  long  been  known  as  the  best  fuel 
for  blacksmithing  purposes,  and,  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad,  has 
taken  an  enviable  position  in  market  as  the  fuel  for  generating  steam  in 
locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary  engines.  Its  use  in  rolling-mills,  pa(V 
dling-furnaces,  forge-fires,  &c.  has  been  eminently  successful.  It  is  a 
white-€ish,'*'  free-burning  coal,  easily  ignited,  and  makes  a  cheerfid  fire  in 
gptes  or  stoves,  leaving  little  residuum. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BROAD  TOP  COAL,  BY  W.  H.  ROEPPEB,  MAY,  1864. 


Bpeoiflo  grariiy  at  4^ 

Weight  of  oubio  yard  in 
pounds 


Moistoro  expelled  at  120^... 
Bitumen  and  other  yolatile 

n^atter  at  red  heat 

Sulphur 
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Fixed  carbon  m»...m  ••••••••. 
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.908 
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II 
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......... 

1.266 
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100. 


'^The  railroad  was  completed  in  1866,  and  during  the  latter  portion  of 
that  year  42,000  tons  of  coal  were  sent  to  market. 

STATEBIEKT  SHOWINO  ANNUAL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THB  BROAD  TOP  RBGIOK, 

FROM  ITS  OPENING  IN  1866  TO  1864  INGLU8IYB. 


t866 42,000  tons. 

1867 78,812    " 

1868 106,478    " 


1869 180,696  tons. 

1860 187,868    " 

1861 272,626    " 


1862 884,186  tons. 

1868 806,687    " 

1864 886,646    «• 


*  The  fact  of  the  Broad  Top  coal  being  white-ash  is  an  eyidenoe  of  its  identity  with  tbt 
white-ash  coals  of  the  anthracite  regions.    The  ash  produced  by  B  has  not  been  parties 
r\y  noted.    This  seam  almost  iuTariably  prodnoes  red-ash  from  its  lower  benohea. 
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8TATE3IENT  SHOWING  THE  NUBfBER,  LOCATION,  AND  NAMES  OF  COLLIERIES 
Of  THE  REGION,  WITH  NAMES  OF  OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS. 


Vame  of  Ooniay. 


Aoi^ff  Am  DittrieL 

Cmrford  .........m..... 

Poweiton 

jBnic^«««B»*««  ••••«••••••• 

Bnntmgtts m«.....< 

Dudley  (■lope).^..*... 

BUirs... 

UdIod  .............«.••••• 

Uooradale  No.  2 

UoondaleNo.1 

Broad  Top............^. 

CutoD. ^ 

Friendfhip .............. 

Movnt  Bqiiit7M...M.. 

DnrallCBhalt). 

Brcwfter...............M 

Cnnard 

Worth  Point 

Bcott  i$hatt).„»„..A^ 

Bd«e  Hill 

DvUwars... 

Poiton....^ 

Snilf  R»m  DUMtL 

Boath  Point........... 


Name  of  Owners. 


H.  1 B.  T.  R.  R.  Co 

«  U  U 

• • •• ■•••••••••••«•«• 

Powelton  Coal  k  Iron  Go 

Oiblaon,  Dorria  k  0> 

M  M  U       ^^ 

Wood  k  Bacon 

David  Blair 

Cnmmlnga  k  Ilartinan 

Semi-AnthnMrita  Coal  Col» 

M  U  MM 

............. 

JaaaaCook 

H.  A  &  T.  R.  R.  Ca 

Broad  Top  IiujproTement  Oo....... 

CoBuniofi  k  uartman.. 

Blddlaatran  Ooal  k  Iron  C6....... 

H.  1 B.  T.  R.  R.  Qx 

A.  P.  WUaon  k  Oo 

R.  R  Wigton 

8fx  Mile  Ran  Coal  Oo 

Scott,  KiDg  1  Co 

Bnthmall  Wilson 

•4  M 

Six  Mile  Ron  Ooaioo!!!!!!!!!!'.'.!*.!.' 
H(»p«vaU  Coal  k  Iron  Oo........... 


Name  of  Operaton. 


H.  1 B.  T.  R.  R.  Oo 

Miller  k  Carmon 

Powelton  Coal  k  Iron  Oa. 


Orbison  k  McOrath.. 

R.  B.  WigtoD 

Blair  A  Port 

Reakirt  k  Bra 

P.  Ammerman 

Dnnn  k  Lawrence.... 
Qeorge  Mean 


Blair  k  Port ... 
RaaklrtlBro. 


Biddleabnfg  Coal  k  Ikon  Oo.. 

H.  A  B.  T.  R.  R.  Oo 

Dnvid  Dnnn 

R.  B.  Wigton 

Dnnn  k  Lawrence 

Maguire  k  Givin. 


Noble,  Qtldwell  k  Co. 


J.  Rommel,  Jr< 


B.  Langdoii.*.«M..M 


»....>...«« 


a 


it 

si 
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V|04\pf 
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6,833| 

10,464i 
7,228 

ss^eof 


17.280 

8,646* 

4J84 

17,120 
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2.636i 

4,640 

62,028* 

16«346i 

16,356 


2,884 


886,646 


s 
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18,000 

16.000 

100,000 

26,000 

8,000 
40,000 
20,000 
16,000 
16,000 
16,000 
20.000 
10,000 
16,000 

6,000 


26,000 
26,000 
10,000 
20,000 
20,000 
10,000 
40,000 
40,000 
16,000 
20,000 


10,000 


|644»000 


'^In  addition  to  the  above  25  shipping  collieries^  several  new  mines  are 
being  opened.  The  Broad  Top  Coal  &  Iron  Companj  are  opening  a  col- 
lieiy  np  Coal  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Coalmont;  the  Huntingdon  & 
Brodd  Top  Bailroad  Company  are  opening  a  collieiy  near  Crawford;  the 
Riddlesburg  Coal  &  Iron  Company  are  opening  a  colliery  opposite  their 
Mount  Equity  colliery  on  Six  Mile  Bun.  The  three  branches  of  the  rail- 
road can  be  extended  and  new  collieries  opened  as  the  increase  of  business 
may  require.  The  shipments  of  the  r^on  have  thus  far  been  retarded  by 
the  inadequate  supply  of  cars  furnished  operators  by  connecting  roads. 

'^The  workings  of  all  the  collieries  of  the  r^on,  excepting  Dudley  Slope, 
Scotty  and  Duvall  shafts,  are  above  water-level,  worked  by  adits  or  gang- 
ways driven  into  the  hillsides  in  the  coal-seam.  From  the  gangways 
headings  are  driven, — generally  up  the  dip, — from  which  ranges  of  rooms 
are  laid  off:  each  room  is  27  feet  wide,  with  10  to  15  feet  of  coal-pillar 
between*  Two  miners  work  in  each  room,  averaging  3  tons  each  per  day. 
The  mine-cars,  carrying  2  tons,  follow  the  miners  up  the  middle  of  each 
room. 

''All  slate,  whether  free  fix>m  roof  or  floor,  is  separated  fix>m  coal  before 
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loading  into  the  mine-car,  so  that  nothing  is  sent  ont  of  the  mine  whidi 
cannot  be  dumped  into  railroad-cars  and  sent  to  market.  15  to  20  per 
cent-,  is  usually  allowed  in  estimating  loss  of  coal  in  pillars  imd  waste  in 
mining.  This  expresses  the  whole  loss,  being  the  distinctive  feature  betweea 
the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal-working.* 

^' Asno  gases  are  liberated  in  working  the  coal,  the  means  of  ventiktioo 
are  simple.  The  main  object  kept  in  view  \a  to  conduct  a  sufficient  supply 
of  pure  air  through  the  mine  in  order  to  displace  the  vitiated  air  where 
the  miners  are  at  work.  This  is  accomplished  by  natural  means,  the  cor- 
rents  of  air  being  produced  by  the  difiFerence  of  density  between  the  air  of 
the  mine  and  that  of  the  atmosphere,  motion  being  communicated  by  the 
difference  in  altitude  between  the  mine-shaft  and  the  mouth  of  the  adit  or 
gangway. 

^'The  vall^  west  of  the  Broad  Top  coal-field  and  railroad,  stretching 
along  the  eastern  base  of  Tussey  Mountain,  abounds  in  rich  deposits  of 
superior  hematite  and  fossiliferous  iron  ores,  producing,  when  smelted,  the 
celebrated  'Juniata  iron.'  The  outcrops  of  these  deposits  have  been 
traced  from  McConnellstown,  in  Huntingdon  counfy,  to  beyond  Bloody 
Bun,  in  Bedford  county,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles. 

"  A  furnace  was  put  in  blast  at  Hopewell  in  September,  1S63,  receiving 
its  ore  from  an  open  quarry  of  hematite,  15  &et  thick,  near  Bloody  Bun, 
and  carried  over  Bedford  Railroad.  The  fossiliferous  seams  are  3  and  5 
feet  thick :  the  latter  is  the  soft  quality,  and  similar  to  the  Montour  ore. 

'^  Considerable  and  deserved  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  iron  ores 
of  the  region,  and  explorations  in  progress  are  developing  new  deposit?. 
Large  quantities  of  the  fossiliferous  ore  are  being  shipped  from  Pleasant 
Grove  station  to  Danville  for  the  Montour  Iron  Works,  and  from 
Marklesby  station  for  Conemaugh  Furnace.  When  it  is  considered^  that 
the  Broad  Top  coke  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  a  superior  fuel  for 
smelting  these  ores,  it  is  singular  that  this  extensive  source  of  mineral 
wealth  should  have  so  long  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  capital  in  a  region 
possessing  railroad  facilities  and  abounding  with  all  the  elements  required 
for  ils  successftd  manufacture. 

"John  Fulton, 
^^Remdent  Civil  &  Mining  Engineer  H.  &  B.  T.  R.  22.  &  C.  Co. 

I  *  January  1,  1865." 

*  If  the  common  mode  of  "pillar  and  breast"  is  made  use  of,  as  we  suppose^  there  ii 
some  error  in  this  estimate.     The  loss  must  be  greater. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  GBEAT   ATJ.KGHANY  COAL-FIELD, 

Afithraeite  and  Bitmninoufl — Connecting  Coal  FormaiionB — ^Detached  Coal  DeposiU — 
Ralston,  Blosabnrg,  and  Barclay  Basins — North  Mountain  Coal-Field — ^Forests — Oil 
Territory — ^Yertioal  Section  through  the  North  Mountain  Coal  Measures — Identity  of 
Coal-Beds — Barclay,  or  Towanda  Coal-Field — Diyision  of  the  Coal-Beds — Vertical  Section 
through  the  Barclay  Coal  Measures — Character  of  Coal — The  Ralston  Coal-Basins — 
Vertical  Section — The  Blossburg  Coal-Basins — ^Vertical  Section — Identity — Morris  Bed 
— ^Visit  to  the  Blossburg  Mine — "Long  Wall"  AdTancing — Modes  of  Mining — RelatiyeCost 
—Production  of  the  Blossburg  Mines — Philadelphia  &  Erie  Bailroad — Coal,  Lumber, 
Oil,  and  Salt — Grades,  &c. 

In  order  to  trace  a  connection  between  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
fields,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  connecting  or  intermediate 
basins  or  bodies  of  coal  which  exist  as  outlying  patches  along  the  north- 
eastern mai^in  of  the  Great  Alleghany  field.  Those  deposits  are  nume- 
rous and  frequently  small,  and  are  scattered  through  a  great  extent  of 
country,  along  the  head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  and  the 
xVll^hany  Rivers.  We  do  not  propose  to  notice  them  all.  It  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared ;  and,  under  present  circum- 
Btances,  such  a  description  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting.  We 
shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  northeastern  basins,  or  those  lying 
between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  fields. 

Those  small  and  detached  bodies  of  coal  all  belong  to  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany formations  proper,  and  exist  on  the  high  western-dipping  plateau 
peculiar  to  that  great  basin.  They  were  originally  part  of  one  great  and 
unbroken  coal-field.  Their  present  isolated  condition  is  due  to  denudation ; 
and  the  deep  valleys  which  separate  them  are  invariably  the  beds  of  the 
present  water-courses,  cut  into  the  soft  red  shale,  but  seldom  below  it. 

Figure  114,  firom  Taylor's  Statistics  of  Coal,  is  so  nearly  correct  that  wc 

Fio.  114. 


seeriON  of  thi  fokm  and  relativi  position  op  the  ralston,  Barclay,  and  blossburq  basins. 

introduce  the  original  figure  here,  having  purchased  the  right  from  Mrs. 
Taylor,  not  only  to  this  engraving,  but  to  all  others  which  may  be  made 

Qae  of  firom  that  work. 

so 
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The  relative  distance  between  those  basins  is  perhaps  contracted.  The 
intention  is  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  general  character  of  those  oat- 
lying  patches,  rather  than  their  relative  or  exact  positions.  The  left-hand 
basin  is  that  of  Ralston,  and  the  right  the  Blossburg  basin.  They  are 
separated  by  the  valley  of  Lycoming  and  Towanda  Creeks,  which  is  over 
1000  feet  below  the  level  of  the  coal.  The  basins  of  the  "North  Moan- 
tain''  and  the  Barclay  coal-field  occupy  much  the  same  position  in  r^rd 
to  each  other,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  same  illustration;  though 
these  latter  formations  are  east  of  the  former,  and  separated  by  a  greater 
denuded  space. 

The  detached  coal-basins  along  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie 
Railroad,  and  the  Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone,  are  similar  in  character  and 
general  formation, — always  existing  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
always  separated  by  deep  valleys  cut  in  the  red  shale  or  the  soft  rocks 
which  are  subordinate  to  the  conglomerate,  while  the  oonglomarate  itself, 
which  caps  the  mountains  and  holds  the  coal  as  it  were  in  its  hollows,— 
always  in  basin-shape, — is  cut  again  into  numerous  smaller  patches,  as  re- 
presented in  figure  114,  by  the  smaller  water-courses. 

All  this  north  and  northeastern  portion  of  the  Great  Alleghany  forma- 
tion was  originally  a  vast  level  or  slightly  undulating  plain,  dipping 
gently  to  the  west  and  southwest,  and  covered  with  an  unbroken  coal-field, 
which  contained  all  the  seams  peculiar  to  our  white-ash  series,  or  below 
the  "  barren  measures.''  In  fact,  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  as  originally  formed,  and  has  only  been  separated  from 
this  great  body  by  the  forces  of  the  rushing  waters  which  have  so  mate- 
rially changed  the  topographical  features  of  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

THE  NORTH  MOtJNTAIN  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal  deposit  lies  in  portions  of  Sullivan,  Wyoming,  and  Luzerne 
counties.  The  formation  is  comparatively  extensive,  though  the  amount 
of  available  coal  is  limited.  It  consists  of  a  wide  area  or  plateau  of  con- 
glomerate, with  small  bodies  or  patches  of  coal  scattered  over  it,  occasion- 
ally presenting  available  basins  of  excellent  coal,  but  more  generally  con- 
taining only  the  lower  bed  A,  which  has  been  preserved  on  account  of  its 
position  in  the  conglomerate,  while  the  overlying  seams  have  been  washed 
away  by  ihe  denuding  waters. 

The  entire  area  of  this  elevated  r^on,  lying  between  the  waters  of  the 
north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  drained  by  the  waters  of 
Bowman's  Creek,  Mahoopany,  Loyal  Lock,  and  Pine  Oeeks,  is  not  less 
than  600  square  miles  in  extent.  Though  lying  in  ih^  tnidst  of  a  popu- 
lous region,  surrounded  by  &st-growing  cities  and  towns  and  encircled  by 
railroads  and  canals,  it  is  still  a  terra  incoffnUa,  generally  speaking,  and 
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known  to  but  few,  and  to  those  few  unfavorably.  Perhaps  the  only 
parties  to  speak  in  its  favor  are  the  hunters  and  anglers  who  still  find 
sport  in  its  deep  forests  and  pure  mountain-streams.  The  hardy  pioneers 
who  have  repeatedly  tried  to  win  a  home  from  the  cold  and  frosty  soil  have 
found  their  labor,  patience,  and  perseverance  only  rewarded  by  poverty, 
privation,  and  loss.  Many  have  been  disappointed  in  their  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations based  on  the  level  beach  ridges  and  the  wide  marshes  of  this 
upland  r^ion.  The  soils  appear  deep  and  rich ;  but  they  are  cold  and 
clayish,  and  will  not  produce  grain  without  an  abundance  of  lime ;  though 
the  grasses  flourish  luxuriantly.  But,  like  the  poor  settlers  of  Venango, 
the  pioneers  of  the  North  Mountain  have  been  rolling  among  the  unlimitHl 
wealth  of  the  mineral  kingdom  without  knowing  it,  or  without  the  ability 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  magnificent  forests  which  are  or  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  mere 
value  of  the  soil  fi^r  agricultural  purposes,  they  cut  down  and  burned, 
with  immense  labor,  and  depreciated  the  value  of  the  land  as  the  reward 
of  their  toil.  Situated,  as  this  region  is,  in  the  midst  of  or  in  close  vicinity 
to  the  great  mining  districts,  where  such  vast  quantities  of  lumber  are  used, 
it  cannot  f;^il  to  become  of  great  value  for  its  timber  alone,  as  most  of  the 
available  timber  in  the  surrounding  country  is  gone,  or  fast  disappearing. 
Those  deep  and  magnificent  forests  must,  therefore,  soon  realize  their  proper 
value,  and,  instead  of  being  burned  with  incredible  labor  by  the  pioneers, 
they  will  yield  their  wealth  to  the  lumberman  and  the  tanner. 

This  IS  perhaps  the  largest  and  least  broken  of  the  outlying  patches  df 
the  Alleghany  formation,  and  in  its  geology  and  topography  reminds  oiie 
forcibly  of  the  great  oil-regions  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  Though 
no  efibrts  have  been  made  to  develop  it,  and,  we  believe,  but  little  attention 
paid  to  the  subject,  we  think  we  hazard  nothing  in  claiming  for  this  region 
an  oil-producing  territory  at  the  head  of  its  streams  and  within  the  central 
basins.  The  position  of  the  upper  or  "  heavy  oils"  ought  to  be  reached  At 
moderate  depth,  because  its  place  is  immediately  below  the  great  con- 
glomerate; but  the  reservoirs  of  light  oils  must  lie  very  deep,  because  they 
are  below  the  red  shales,  yet  may  be  reached  in  the  valleys.  The  thickness 
of  the  strata,  however,  must  be  great  between  the  heavy  and  light  oils  in 
this  region,  since  the  red  shale  and  the  rocks  immediately  below  it  are 
much  thicker  here  than  in  Western  Pennsylvania:  there  their  existence  is 
doubtful,  except  to  a  limited  extent;  while  here  they  are  several  thousand 
feet  in  thickness,  according  to  the  general  order  in  the  thinning  or 
depreciation  of  the  strata  from  east  to  west. 

VERTICAL  SECTION,  NORTH  MOtJNTAIN  COAL  MEASURES. 

Figure  115  is  a  vertical  section  of  thei  measures  in  the  principal  body  of 
coal  lying  within  the  area  described,  and  near  where  the  Berwick  turnpike 
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(Tosses  the  Lojal  Lock,  east  of  Old  Shinarsville.     The  lower  bed,  A,  in 
this  basin  may  extend  over  an  area  of  3000  acres,  bat 
^"*-  ^'^-  the  upper  bed,  E,  does  not  occupy  one-third  of  that 

area.  The  basin  is  limited,  but  the  coal  b  good,  and 
closer  to  the  anthracite  in  character  than  any  other  de- 
posit of  the  Alleghany  formations.  It  is  bituminous  in 
fracture  and  appearance,  bnt  nearly  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter and  constituency,  and  contains  nearly  90  per 
cent,  of  carbon. 

In  figure  115  we  find  a  close  resemblanoe  to  the 
anthracite  measures,  and  a  perfect  identity  of  the 
seams,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  forma- 
tions. This  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  All^hany 
basins,  and  the  nearest  to  the  anthracite  fields.  It  ]s, 
beyond  doubt  or  question,  part  of,  and  was  once  con- 
nected with,  the  great  Allt^hany  field ;  consequentlf, 
we  need  not  seek  for  proof  to  identify  the  seams,  be- 
cause, if  the  measures  belong  to  that  great  field,  the 
Beams  must  also  belong  to  it,  and  thoagh  they 
may  change  la  size  and  relative  distances,  they  will 
always  occupy  their  proper  place  in  relation  to  each 
other. 

Our  object  now  is  to  identify  this  formation  with  the 
anthracite  formations,  and  prove  the  identity  of  the 
respective  seams;  and,  having  done  this,  we  submit 
that  the  question  of  identity  may  be  settled  as  a  general 
application,  though  we  may  find  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  seams  through  all  their  changes  throughout  the 
Western  eoal-fielda.  This,  however,  we  believe  can  be 
done,  and  we  espcct  to  do  it  eatis&ctorily. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  in  our  descriptions  of 
*M^I(N«"co!»L''-fi"io™  ^^  anthracite  fields,  and  observed  our  vertical  sectioM 
of  the  respective  regions,  will  at  once  recognize  A,  in 
figure  115,  as  synonymous  with  A,  or  Alpha,  in  those  regions.  Here  it 
exists  in  the  conglomerate,  and  ranges  from  18  inches  to  four  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  found  over  a  lai^  portion  of  this  field  in  detached  deposits, 
but  only  occasionally  overlaycd  with  the  upper  seams.  We  think  this 
seam  occupies  at  least  ten  times  the  area  of  the  next  overlying  seam,  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  times  the  extent  of  the  upper  seam,  E.  The  coal  of  A 
is  generally  bright,  pure,  and  excellent  for  smiths'  purposes  towards  the 
centre  of  the  field,  but  is  dull  and  impure  towards  its  margin  to  the  east. 

Immediately  above  A,  and  only  separated  by  20  or  30  feet  of  coarse 
sandstones  and  slates,  ia  B,  or  the  Buck  Monntain  bed,  which  is  a  persistent 
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seam,  and  is  aa  extensive  as  the  ooal  measures.  It  is  the  Blossburg  and 
Ralston  working  bed,  and  is  generally  good  and  productive,  though  liable 
to  frequent  changes.  C,  or  "Gamma,''  occupies  its  proper  place,  and  exists 
in  its  usual  size  and  character.  It  is  thin  here  as  in  the  Broad  Top  coal- 
field and  elsewhere. 

D,  or  the  Skidmore,  holds  its  proportion  in  comparison  with  the 
accompanjing  seams,  and  occupies  its  proper  place  in  the  measures;  though 
the  whole  distance  from  A  to  E  is  not  greater  here  than  the  distance  in 
some  of  the  anthracite  basins  from  D  to  E, — yet  the  depreciation  of  the 
intervening  strata  is  general  and  uniform. 

E  is  the  Mammoth  beyond  doubt,  and  presents  its  character  both  in 
structure  and  character,  as  well  as  its  position  in  the  measures.  It  is  a 
large  bed,  resembling  closely  the  "Big  vein'*  of  the  Cumberland  region, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  outlying  patches  of  the  Alleghanies.  We  have 
been  at  some  trouble  and  expense  in  personally  investigating  this  inter- 
mediate coal  deposit,  for  the  purpose  of  following  closely  the  change  from 
anthracite  to  bituminous,  and  obtaining  a  connecting  link  to  identify  the 
seams.  We  submit  the  result  confidently,  as  the  best  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  propositions. 

BAKCLAY,  OR  TOWANDA  COAL-FIELD. 

The  Barclay  coal-field  lies  about  20  miles  in  a  direct  line  northwest  of 
the  North  Mountain  coal-field,  and  in  the  second  basin  northwest  of  the 
Alleghany  escarpment, — as  the  North  Mountain  is  the  first,  and  lying 
immediately  along  its  first  plateau. 

The  Barclay  consists  of  numerous  small  patches  of  coal,  lying  on  the 
eastern  branches  of  Towanda  Creek,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  100 
square  miles;  but  of  this  area  not  over  10  square  miles  is  productive  of 
workable  coal.  Most  of  the  productive  formation  has  been  denuded, — the 
streams  having  cut  even  through  the  red  shale  in  many  places;  but 
throughout  tlie  area  of  100  square  miles  the  upper  and  lower  conglomerate 
forms,  perhaps,  the  largest  portion.  In  the  hollows  of  the  conglomerate 
the  coal  deposits  have  been  preserved,  as  before  stated,  in  patches,  and  as 
represented  in  figure  114. 

This  is  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  second  Alleghany  basin, 
and  a  continuation  of  the  Balston  basin,  which,  to  the  southwest,  forms 
the  Farrandsville  and  Snow-Shoe  basins,  and  continues  by  Ebensburg, 
Johnstown,  Ac,  as  the  first  basin  west  of  the  Alleghanies;  that  is,  the 
first  or  North  Mountain  formation  ceases  opposite  Williamsport,  and 
does  not  cross  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  A  deflection 
of  the  North  or  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Lock  Haven, 
wmoves  the  Alleghany  escarpment  between  20  and  30  miles  west  of  the 
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line  of  the  North  Mountain^  which  forma  ita  escarpment  north  of  tie 
west  branchy  and  between  the  west  and  north  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 
The  consequent  result  is  that  the  first  Alleghany  coal-basin  ceases  before 
reaching  the  west  branchy  and  the  second,  or  Barclay  basin,  becomes  the 
first  basin  south  of  the  west  branch,  and  continues  as  such  into  JVIaiyland, 
Vhere  the  Cumberland  basins  arise  to  the  east  and  become  the  first  Alle- 
ghany formation.  And  her^  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cumberland  basins  represent  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  anthracite 
formations  that  the  first  or  North  Mountain  basin  holds.  It  may  be 
noticed  further  on  that  the  Cumberland  coal  measures  are  closely  identified 
with  the  anthracite. 

In  the  second  basin,  or  the  basins  west  of  the  North  Mountain  and 
Cumberland  basins,  the  nuiin  seams  are  divided,  and  form  numerous  small 
seams,  but  holding  a  close  resemblance,  nevertlieless,  and  presenting  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  identity.  When  the  beds  are  divided  into  nume- 
rous thin  strata,  the  intervening  space  is  generally  partially  filled  with  fire- 
clay and  thin  slates,  denoting  the  general  quiet  which  prevailed  while  the 
coal  formation  continued  uninterrupted  in  other  quarters.  The  causes  to 
be  assigned  for  the  interruption,  in  such  cases,  undoubtedly  resulted  fi:t)m 
an  insufficient  depth  of  water,  or,  in  other  cases,  an  excessive  depth :  either 
cause  is  sufficient  to  account  for  deficient  beds,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
numerous  coal-basins  which  we  have  explored.  For  instance,  the  deep 
basins  of  Pottsville  present  the  lower  beds  in  thin,  divided  seams,  while  at 
the  extremities  of  the  same  field,  where  the  basins  must  have  been  of  mode- 
rate depth,  the  seams  are  largely  increased ;  but  invariably,  where  there 
exists  evidence  of  a  very  shallow  basin  and  the  absence  of  the  upper  seams, 
the  beds  are  diin  and  divided  by  numerous  strata  of  slates  and  shales. 

A  section  of  the  Barclay  basin  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  that 
represented  in  figure  115,  with  the  difference  only  of  a  division  of  the 
principal  seams;  and  yet  they  are  less  "split  up"  than  farther  west.  We 
invite  attention  to  this  subject,  since  it  leads  directly  to  the  conclusion  for- 
merly advanced  of  a  division  of  the  principal  white-ash  beds  in  a  western 
direction, — a  fiict  which  the  evidence  demonstrates. 


NoTB. — Our  readers  hare  noticed  that  we  used  the  word  «T«in"  instead  of  "aeam*'  or 
"bed"  in  the  anthracite  regions  as  the  local  name  of  the  ooal-strata.  We  admit  this  to  be 
a  misnomer;  but  the  habits  or  oustoms  of  a  trade  or  profession  warrant  the  use  of  iuch 
technical  phrases  as  haye  been  adopted  by  them.  The  anthracite  miners  inTariahty  call 
the  coal-beds  "Teins,"  though,  strictly  speaking,  Teins  are  nerer  stratifted,  but  refer  to 
mineral  Teins  or  lodes  which  traTerse  the  gneiss  or  granite  rocks  withont  regard  to  strati* 
fioation  or  oleaTage. 

In  future  we  shall  use  the  proper  names  to  distinguish  the  ooal-strata,  either  as  beds  or 
seams,  since  the  term  vein  is  not  used  outside  of  the  anthraeite  regions  in  reference  to  the 
ooalHStrata. 
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Vertical  Section  at  the  Barclay  Mines. 

Feet.    iBohes.  Feet    Inohee. 


Sarfkce  soil 3        0 

Sandstone 5        0 

Iron  ore 2        0 


''Coal S         0 

Slate....  0  4 


Coal 7        0 E..J 


Coal 1  6 

Slate....  0  7 

Coal 2  0 


Sandstones,  shale,  and  ore 50  0 

Coal 3  6 B 3        6 

Sandstone 31  0 

Coal 3  0 C 3        0 

Sandstones,      shales,      fire-day, 

iron^  &o 100  0 

Coal 5  0 B 5        9 

Conglomerate  and  sandstone 20  0 

Coal : 2  0 A 2        0 

The  Barclay  ooal  makes  an  excellent  steam-fuel.  It  is  a  dry  bituminous, 
cokes  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  and  contains  but  a  small  amount  of 
bitumen  and  but  little  impurity.  We  should  judge  it  to  be  a  good  furnace- 
coal,  particularly  that  of  bed  B,  or  the  lower  large  workable  seam,  and 
that  it  might  be  used  raw  in  the  blast  fiimace. 

The  ooal  is  mined  with  much  ease,  though  not  on  the  most  economical 
plan.  The  size  of  the  seams,  the  character  of  iixe  top  rock,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  timber,  aU  point  out  the  ^Mong  wall"  advancing  as  the  true 
and  most  economical  method  in  all  such  localities  above  water-level. 

The  Barclay  mines  are  located  about  16  miles  soutbeast  of  Towanda; 
and  a  railroad  of  that  length  connects  the  mines  with  the  North  Branch 
Canal  at  Towanda.  The  market  for  the  Barclay  coal  is  extendve,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  Northwestern  cities  and  manu&ctories.  It  is 
available  for  most  purposes  for  which  anthracite  is  used,  and  is  also  appli- 
cable in  place  of  the  richer  bituminous  in  many  cases.  By  good  manage- 
ment the  Barclay  mines  ought  to  be  very  remun^ntive  to  the  operatoi*s. 
There  is  a  drawback,  however,  in  the  uncertainty  of  canal  navigation,  and 
the  intermptiou  in  wmter.  A  railr«ui  k  much  needed  up  the  north  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna^  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  this  peculiar 
region,  and  the  transportation  of  its  coal,  timber,  &c.  Yet  the  energy  and 
enterprise  which  made  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company — one  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  ooal  companies — ^would  e£feot  the  same  thii^  for 
the  Barclay  Coal  Company.  Coal  enough  might  be  transported  during 
the  summer  to  supply  the  consumers  of  the  Barclay  coal  during  the  winter. 
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THE  BALSTON  BASINS. 


This  is  a  oontinnation  of  the  Barclay  basin,  and  consists  of  a  few  small 
patehes  of  the  coal  measures,  containing  only  the  lower  beds,  which  ve 
much  divided  or  "  split  up''  bj  intervening  slates  and  fire-clays.  We  giTe 
a  section,  to  show  the  change  of  the  measures  in  the  second  basin* 


Section  ai  the  RaUUm  Mines. 

FeeL    Inches. 


Slates  and  sandstones 
Coal,  C 


Slates  and  sandstones. 

rCoal. 


FmL 

,  20 
.  1 
.  30 


Goal^B. 


2  0  ^ 

Fire-clay 3  0 

Slate 4  0 

Coal 8  0 

Fire^slay. 10  0 

,Coal 1  6 

Slates  and  sandstones 

rCoal 1  0  1 

Slates,  &o 10  0 

Coal .1  0 

Shale 4  0 

Coal 0  6 


231 


30 


Coal,  A ^ 


16J 


Conglomerate 10 

The  heavy  sandstones  dividing  these  seams  are  consistent  with  their 
position  in  other  localities,  while  the  series  of  thin  slates,  fire-olays,  &c, 
dividing  the  seam  itself  are  uniformly  consistent  with  the  slaty  division 
occasionally  found  in  the  same  seams,  even  when  solid  to  all  appearance. 
The  partings  are  nearly  always  to  be  seen,  but  of  smaller  dimensions  where 
the  seams  are  compact 


THE  BLOSSBTTBG  BASIN. 

This,  as  before  observed,  is  nearly  west  of  the  Barclay  and  Ralston,  and 
is  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  third  Alleghany  basin.  The  ooal  here 
contains  more  bitumen  than  the  Barclay,  but  still  is  classed  among  the  drv, 
free-burning,  bituminous,  or  steam  coals. 

The  Blossburg  mines  are  located  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
are  about  40  miles  east  of  Coming,  on  the  York  &  Erie  Bailroad,  with 
which  they  are  connected  by  rail.  The  location  of  this,  the  third  basin, 
is  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  the  second  basin  at  Ralston. 

Like  all  other  detached  basins  of  the  All^hany  coal-field,  this  is  an 
assemblage  of  coal  deposits,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  erosions, 
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bat  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  original  ooal-field  which  once 
existed  unbroken  throughout  this  vast  r^on,  now  broken  into  detached 
basins  and  elevated  plateaus  by  the  denuding  action  of  water.  The  area 
occupied  by  this  portion  of  the  third  basin  is  probably  about  50  square 
miles,  of  which  one-half  may  contain  the  lower  seams. 

Section  at  the  BhsAurg  Mmes, 
Feet.    Inchee. 

Coal 3        0   ^ 

Slate8,&c 20        0    > E 

Coal 5        0  J 

Sandstones 40 

Coal 2        6 D 

Sandstones  and  slates 

Coal 1        6    I 

Fire-clay 3        0    J ^ 

Slates 20 

Coal,  Morris  bed. ;.    8        6 

Fire-clay 6        0 

Coal 2        0 

Slate 5        0 

Coal 1        0 

Slate 3.        0 

Coal 0        6 

Slates 6        0 

Coal 4        0 

SlateSy  sandstones,  &c 40        0 

Coal A 1        6 

Conglomerate •    0        0 

During  our  last  visit  to  the  Blossburg  mines,  by  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Morris,  of  the  Blossburg  Company,  we  spent  a  day  with  much  pleasure  in 
going  through  the  mines  and  examining  the  works.  The  Morris  bed  was 
the  only  one  worked  at  that  time  by  the  company.  It  is  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  seam  B,  according  to  our  judgment,  and  makes  a  bench 
of  beautiful  and  pure  coal.  The  location  of  the  mines  was  a  serious  error, 
since  the  gangways  are  confined  to  a  limited  area,  on  account  of  the  dip  of 
the  seam,  which  is  from  the  gangways  on  the  lower  side.  Instead  of  open- 
ing the  coal  on  the  west  face  of  the  mountain,  or  the  Blossburg  side,  the 
opening  was  made  on  the  southeast  side,  or,  rather,  towards  the  top  of  the 
plateau.  This  error  not  only  led  to  a  great  expense  in  building  the  rail* 
road  up  the  mountain,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  but  also  located  the 
mines  to  the  rUe  of  the  coal,  or  towards  the  outcrops ;  while  a  location  on 
the  front  face  would  have  been  much  more  available  not  only  for  the 
drainage  of  the  mine,  but  much  more  economical  for  mining  and  shipping. 
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We  imderatand  some  of  these  difficulties  have  since  been  removed.  We 
merely  make  these  remarks,  as  we  have  done  on  several  occasions,  to  oail 
attention  to  these  often-repeated  errors  of  location  which  arise  from  the 
want  of  a  little  geological  and  mining  experience. 

The  gentlemen  in.  charge  of  the  Blossbnrg  mines  at  the  time  of  oar  visit 
were  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  errors,  since  they  had  been  com- 
mitted before  their  administration.  We  shall  not  soon  forget  oar  ramble 
through  these  mines,  or  the  exertions  we  made  to  keep  up  with  Mr.  Young 
during  a  long  walk  on  ^^aU-fours^^  through  the  intricate  avenues  of  a  three- 
feet  flat  seam.  But  the  pleasure  derived  from  seeing  for  once  in  this  country 
the  ^Mong  wall''  advancing  practically  in  use,  compensated  for  our  labor. 

The  coal  from  this  small  seam  was  mined  about  as  cheaply  as  the  coal 
from  our  SO^feet  Mammoth  seam  in  some  localities.  The  miners  had  always 
one  ^^oose  end,"  and  the  breasts,  or  chambers^  were  carried  wide.  The 
bogies,  or  small  cars,  had  broad,  flat  flanges,  and  would  run  with  as  much  e&£« 
on  the  hard  bottom-rock  of  the  seam  as  on  the  rails :  therefore  these  small 
cars  were  taken  direct  to  the  coal,  and  a  single  handling  only  was  required. 

There  is  at  least  one-half  difierence  in  the  cost  of  mining  the  same 
coal.  That  is,  the  best  mode  is  one-half  less  expesfiive  than  the  worst 
mode:  the  best  is  the  long  wall,  or  the  '' board  and  wall;"  and  the  wont, 
the  narrow  chambers  and  parallel  pillars.  The  most  expensive  mode  is 
more  frequently  practised  in  this  country  than  tiie  most  economical. 

Below  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  coal  shipment  from  the  Blossbnrg 
mines.* 


*  CoBKiHO,  N.  T.,  July  81, 1865. 
S  Harries  Daddow,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sib  : — Tt)ttr8  of  27th  fast.,  requesting  to  be  ftimished  with  statement  of  coal-ship- 

ments  over  the  Blossburg  Railroad,  is  receiyed.    Below  I  giro  70a  account  of  coal-shipment» 

from  Blossburg  to  Corning  for  a  series  of  years. 

For  year  ending  October  81,  1858 46,607  tons. 

*«      "         «•  "      1864 70,214    «« 

"      "         •«  "      1856 73,204    " 

"      ««         "  ««      1866 70,669    " 

••      "         "  "      1867.. H814    " 

<«  14  months  ending  Dee.  81, 1858 41,894 

1859 48,692 

1860 96,918 

1861 112,712 

1862 179,884 

1868 286,843 

1864 884,977 


"  year 

(« 
<« 
(( 
«< 
•c 
<l 


1,464,178    *«     20001 

For  six  months  ending  June  80,  1866 62,867    <« 

Yours,  respectfully, 

A.  G.  STRARira, 
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THE  PHILADELPHU  &  EtllE  RAILROAD. 

This  railroad  runs  along  the  nortliwestem  margin  of  the  main  Alle* 
ghanj  coal-field^  from  Lock  Haven  to  Warren.  At  several  {>oints  this 
line  cuts  into  the  main  coal-field,  which  extends  unbroken  to  the  south 
and  southwest;  but  to  the  northeast  the  coal  exists  only  in  patches,  as  we 
have  described.  At  a  few  points  along  the  line  of  this  road  the  lower 
cools,  as  described  in  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  coal-fields,  exist  in  con- 
siderable bodi&;  but  generally  the  field  is  much  broken,  and  only  the 
bed  B  exists  in  workable  quantities.  Coal  is  mined  at  the  Eagleston  and 
Tangasooolock  mines,  a  short  distance  above  Lock  Haven ;  at  or  near  Came* 
ron  Station,  Renova,  Bidgeway,  Johnsonburg,  and  at  other  points  along 
the  line.  A  New  York  company  are  operating  near  Cameron,  and  a  Boston 
company  are  building  a  road  11  miles  long  to  connect  their  mines  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Erie.  Besides  these,  many  small  operations  are  under  way, 
and  considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped  along  the  road  west* 
ward  to  the  oil  regions,  where  large  quantities  of  coal  are  required  to  supply 
the  engines  employed  in  boring  and  pumping.  Coal  has  been  sold  during 
1864  in  the  oil  regions  at  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  $30  per  ton;  but  we 
be}ieve  the  average  price  of  coal  by  the  car  has  been  about  $10  per  ton. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  great  portion  of  the  region  through  which  this  road 
passes  was  simply  a  wilderness.  But  now,  from  Lock  Haven  to  Correy, 
towns  and  cities  are  growing  up  as  if  by  magic.  Lumbering  establishments 
dot  the  road  through  all  this  wild  region,  and  immense  piles  of  sawed 
lumber  crowd  the  trains  or  are  stacked  along  the  line.  The  quantity  of 
limber  seems  immense;  but,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  disappearing,  those 
immense  forests  will  not  darken  the  soil  or  harbor  the  game  much  longer. 
Coal-mines  are  opened  and  the  minerals  developed  rapidly,  while  salt-wells 
and  oil-wells  not  only  exist  in  Venango,  but  from  Lake  Erie  to  Warren, 
and  even  farther  east. 

The  grades  and  distances  of  this  line  from  east  to  west  are  more  fiivor- 
able  than  those  of  any  other  line  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western 
^vaters. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie,  via  Lancaster,  Harris- 
burg,  and  Sunbury,  is  447  miles  ^  while  the  distance  from  New  York  to 
the  Lakes  is  608  miles  by  the  Erie  and  535  by  the  Central  road.  The 
distance,  however,  from  New  York  to  Bufialo  or  Dunkirk  is  considerably 
less.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  2006  feet, 
and  the  ascent  is  gradual.  The  elevation  overcome  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Central  in  crossing  the  AUeghanies  is  2161  feet,  and  the  ascent  is  more 
irregular.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  overcomes  an  elevation  of  2620  feet, 
and  contends  with  sharp  curves  and  successive  descending  and  ascending 
gndes. 
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The  item  of  elevation^  and  oonseqaent  heavy  grades^  in  crosBing  the 
AUeghanies,  or  connecting  the  Eastern  and  Western  waters,  is  an  important 
one.  Grades  of  100  feet  to  the  mile  are  difficult  to  overoomei  and  the 
expenses  of  transportation  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  grades.  For  a  heavy  traffic,  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie  is  the  most 
fitvorable  line  yet  built.  But  it  simply  taps  the  Lakes*  True,  th^  supply 
a  vast  trade,  which  is  constantly  on  the  increase,  and  will  eventually  tax 
to  the  utmost  all  the  roads  leading  from  them  to  the  East.  Yet,  when 
we  consider  the  productive  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  r^ou 
from  which  and  to  which  the  greatest  streams  of  trade  must  eventually 
flow,  and  where  men  and  cities  will  be  thickest,  we  cannot  shut  our  ejes 
to  the  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Virginia,  or  conceal  the  fiict  that  a 
little  enterprise  and  capital  might  give  to  that  State  the  chief  trade  of 
the  West.  Had  the  Virginians  a  tithe  of  the  energy  and  vigor  manifested 
by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  the  magnificent  roads  at 
Hampton  would  ere  this  have  been  crowded  with  shipping  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  engaged  in  peacefiil  traffic,  their  cities  and  villages  would 
now  be  flourishing  and  prosperous,  instead  of  lying  in  smoking  ruins,  and 
the  fields  and  mountains  of  their  State  would  be  productive  of  wealth, 
instead  of  being  clothed  in  weeds  and  ''old  field  pines"  and  still  almost 
unknown  to  the  miner  and  the  manufacturer.  But  we  shall  i^efer  to  this 
again  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  will  continue  our  description  of 
the  ooaUfield. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  the  accompanying  miniature  map  that  we  have 
been  skirting  the  great  coal-field,  and  simply  describing  the  outlying 
patches  which  cluster  along  its  northeastern  margin.  We  will  now  present 
a  concise  account  of  the  entire  field,  having  given  the  forgoing  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  anthracite  with  the  bituminous  coal-fields. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  OBEAT  ALLEOHANY  GOAL-FIELD. 

Map  of  the  Alleghany  Goal-Field — ^Extent  and  Boundaries — Area  in  the  seyeral  States 
traversed — Basins— Anticlinals — Goal  Measures — Thickness — The  Great  Basin — Trans- 
Terse  Section — Description — Goal  Measures,  Gharacter,  and  Variation — Gannel-Goala 
Beds — ^Vertical  Sections — Identity  of  the  Goal-Beds — Mammoth  and  Karthause — Primrose 
and  Pittsburg  Beds — Professor  Lesquereux — ^Palsoontological  Evidence — ^Anvil  Rock — 
J.  P.  Lesley — Identification  of  the  Lower  Beds — The  Great  Kanawha  Region — ^Alleghany 
Coal-Field  in  Pennsylvania — Produition  of  Bituminous  Goal  in  Pennsylvania — The 
Cumberland  Goal  Region — Erosion — Sections. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BiAP. 

The  aocompanyiiig  miniature  map  represents  the  general  extent  and 
form  of  this  great  coal-field,  with  the  prominent  places  and  points.  It 
extends  through  portions  of  nine  States,  viz, : — Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Greorgia,  and  Ala- 
bama. Its  immediate  boundary  in  Pennsfylvania,  not  including  the 
outlying  patches,  extends  from  Lock  Haven,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  along  the  Alleghany  range,  southwest,  through  the  counties 
of  Clearfield  and  Cambria,  to  the  Maryland  line,  and  northwest,  through 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Elk,  McKean,  Warren,  Crawford,  and  Mercer,  to 
the  Ohio  State  line  at  Greenville, — embracing  a  productive  area  in  Penn- 
sylvania of  about  12,000  square  miles,  independent  of  the  smaller  outlying 
deposits  before  noticed.  The  prominent  places  near  which  the  coal-margin 
passes  in  its  northwestern  border  are  Lock  Haven,  Farrandsville,  De- 
fiance, Emporium,  Smethport,  Ridgeway,  Johnsonsburg,  Warren,  Tideoute, 
Franklin,  and  Greenville.  The  boundaries  of  this  great  coal-field  con- 
tinue from  Greenville,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  west  through 
Trumbull,  Portage,  and  Summit  counties,  Ohio,  to  Akron.  The  bound- 
ary-line thence  runs  nearly  south  through  Ohio  to  the  Ohio  River,  near 
Portsmouth;  crossing  the  Ohio  into  Kentucky^  it  changes  its  course 
rather  more  to  the  west,  but  continues  in  an  irr^ular  line  through 
that  State  into  Tennessee;  pursuing  the  same  southwest  course,  it 
crosses  the  State  of  Tennessee  half-way  into  Alabama.  In  that  State, 
near  the  Mississippi  line,  it  forms  the  southern  boundary,  and  returns 
by  the  eastern  margin,  in  a  general  northeast  course,  through  Alabama, 
North  Greorgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  to  the  Great  Kanawha,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Greenbrier,    ^on  after  crossing  at  this  point  it  attains 
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Its  maximum  breadth^  and  ohanges  its  coarse  nearljr  north  to  the  Mary- 
land line. 

The  length  of  this  coal-field  within  its  prodnctive  area  is  800  miles,  or 
to  its  extremity  at  Blossburg  875  miles.  Its  maximum  breadth  firom 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  Newark,  Ohio,  is  180  miles.  Its  minimum 
breadth  is  on  a  line  with  Chattanooga  across  the  field,  where  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  more  than  30  miles  wide.  The  entire  area  is  about  65,000  square 
miles,  which  is  divided  among  the  States  in  which  it  lies  in  about  the 
following  ratio:— 

Sqvare  MUei. 

Pennsyhania. « * 12,656 

Ohio "TjlOO 

Maryland 550 

West  Virgmia. 15,900 

Kentucky 10,700 

Tennessee 3,700 

Alabama 4,300 

Georgia 170 

Total 55,076 

The  general  form  of  this  great  coal-field  is  that  of  a  rude  club,  the 
handle  ranging  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  and  the  head 
resting  on  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  northern  extr^nity  terminates  in  five  prongs,  or  Titanic  fingers: 
this  we  have  not  represented  on  the  map,  since  the  scale  is  too  limited  to 
admit  of  this  feature  being  portrayed;  nor  have  we  marked  the  prominent 
anticlinals  of  Negro  Mountain,  Laurel  Hill,  or  Chestnut  Ridge,  which 
range  longitudinally  along  its  eastern  margin  through  the  southern  portion 
of  Pennfff  Ivania,  Maryland,  and  part  of  West  Virginia. 

The  field  undulates  from  east  to  west,  forming  six  principal  bamns  and 
five  i»rominent  anticlinals,  independent  of  the  Maryland  basin.  The 
eastern  axes  uce  more  abrupt  and  narrow  than  the  western,  as  shown  in 
figure  4,  which  conveys  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general  form  of  the  field. 
The  coal  measures  are  divided  by  Rogers  and  other  geologists  into  three 
or  four  series  or  groups.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  more  than  two 
divisions,  into  which  the  coal  measures  are  naturally  divided.  That  is,  the 
lower  beds,  under  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  corresponding  with  our  white- 
ash  coals  in  the  anthracite  regions  and  the  upper  beds,  or  those  above 
'  this  sandstone.  The  lower  group  naturally  occupies  much  the  larger  area, 
on  the  prindple  represaited  in  figure  92,  where  it  may  be  noticed  that 
the  lower  beds  occupy  a  much  larger  area  than  the  upper  ones,  though 
the  stmta  pitch  much  more  abruptly  in  the  anthracite  than  the  bituminous 
regions. 
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In  figure  92,  A,  B,  C,  Dy  and  E  constitute  the  lower  group  of  white-ash 
seamsy  as  they  constitute  the  lower  group  in  the  bituminous  fields.  Bat 
here  they  spread  out  in  a  nearly  hori2ontal  manner^  and,  of  couisey  cover 
a  correspondingly  greater  amount  of  area. 

In  all  probability,  the  lower  beds  occupy  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area 
of  this  field,  where  the  upper  beds  do  not  exist:  that  iB,  the  upper  beds,  or 
those  lying  over  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  do  not  occupy  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  area  of  the  coal-field.  The  upper  beds,  in  &ct,  are  confined  to 
a  limited  area,  as  the  red-ash  beds  are  in  the  anthracite  fields.  They 
occupy  a  portion  of  this  field  in  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  and  may  exist  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
deepest  portions  of  the  measures  in  Kentucky.  But  in  the  Western  coal- 
fields the  upper  beds  do  not  exist. 

The  numerous  water-courses  that  traverse  all  parts  of  this  great  field 
have  cut  deep  valleys  through  the  coal  measures,  in  many  places  far  below 
their  base ;  but  generally  the  valleys  exist  in  the  coal  measures  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  coal.  Not  less  than  one-third  the  entire  amount  of  coal 
has  been  thus  denuded  by  erosion.  It  will,  therefore,  appear  evident  that 
we  can  only  estimate  approximately  the  total  thickness  of  coal ;  since  none 
but  the  lower  beds  approach  the  margin  of  the  field,  and  the  upper  beds 
occupy  but  a  small  area,  while  all  portions  of  the  field  have  suffered  much 
from  erosion.  The  total  thickness  of  the  seams  ranges  from  50  to  75  feet: 
perhaps  50  feet  total  workable  thickness  would  be  an  average,  where  the 
upper  and  lower  groups  exist.  But  we  cannot  estimate  more  than  half  the 
aggregate  thickness  as  productive  throughout  the  entire  field.  We  have 
given  30  feet  as  the  total  workable  thickness  of  the  coals  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  20  feet  as  the  aggregate  of  the  United  States;  and  both  are  the 
maximum  limits.  The  amount  of  available — or  what  we  now  call  work- 
able-—coal  is  much  less;  but,  under  a  system  of  economy  that  might  and 
should  be  applied  to  our  coal-beds,  perhaps  the  estimate  is  reasonable,  and 
it  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of  all  such  calculations.  Under  our  pre- 
sent wasteful  style  of  mining,  however,  and  our  rejection  of  all  seams  under 
three  feet  as  unworkable,  the  estimate  is  one-half  too  much ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
ductive yield  of  this  great  coal-field  would  be  fiifteen  feet  total  thickness, 
instead  of  30  feet, — 22,500  tons  per  acre,  instead  of  45,000  tons.  But  here^ 
as  in  the  English  coal-fields,  we  have  estimated  all  seams  over  12  incha 
in  thickness. 

THICKNESS  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL  MEASURES. 

There  are  several  interesting  geological  problems  connected  with  the  coal 
measures  of  this  great  field,  which  if  satis&ctorily  settled  would  go  fiu:  to 
determine  a  scientific  question  of  some  importance.  As  before  stated,  all 
coal-fields  are  basin-shaped,  and  the  interior  is  always  deeper  than  the 
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exterior  portions, — ^in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  basin  is  always 
deeper  than  its  outcrops ;  and  this  &ct  holds  good  in  the  Alleghany  field  as 
dsewhere.  But  here,  as  in  most  other  fields,  the  coal  is  deposited  in  nume- 
rous basins,  lying  parallel  with  each  other  and  conforming  to  the  general 
geological  strike  of  the  strata.  That  is,  all  our  mountain-ranges  have  a 
general  southwest  and  northeast  course,  and  all  our  great  valleys,  and  con- 
sequently basins,  have  the  same  general  strike  of  axis,  while  their  trans- 
verse is,  of  course,  the  contrary.  But  these  basins  are  successively  deeper 
as  they  range  from  the  west  towards  the  east,  or  from  the  centre  of  the 
Great  Appalachian  (Mississippi)  Valley.  This  depression  is  not  only  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  but  also  firom  the  north  to  the  south ;  and,  though 
there  is  now  no  external  evidence  of  a  southern  margin  to  the  great  basin, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  southern  maigin  must  have  existed, 
as  high,  perhaps,  as  the  boundaries  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  But  these 
boundaries  of  the  great  basin,  or  the  ancient  Appalachian  sea,  as  described 
in  Chapter  III.,  are  not  the  boundaries  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field ;  for 
besides  this  great  field  there  are  two  or  three  others,  perhaps  not  less  exten- 
sive, and  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  all  within  the  great  basin. 
As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  the  eastern 
maigin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists ;  that  is,  this  field  lies  on  its 
eastern  side,  while  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  unexplored  coal-fields 
bound  it  on  the  west.  But  the  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field 
lies  towards  the  deeper  portions  of  the  great  basin,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
m  the  eastern  portion  of  Ohio.  Its  extreme  southern  limit  lies  fiur  in 
Alabama,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  which  tower  over  the  vast 
plains  of  the  Gulf.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  field  in  this  direction, 
and  the  broken  crags  which  form  the  terminal  points  of  many  of  those 
great  mountain-ranges  which  sweep  down  from  the  north  along  the 
eastern  margpn  of  the  great  basin,  and  which  form  its  Atlantic  boundary, 
indicate  a  violent  change  in  the  topography  of  the  South.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  coal-field  was  evidently  fiir  beyond  the  ''  Lookout'^  ranges,  and 
its  present  southern  area  bears  no  comparison  to  its  ancient  extent  when 
first  firom  the  hand  of  Nature. 

Yet,  while  we  consider  the  southern  margin  of  the  ancient  sea  to  have 
been  along  the  shores  of  Florida  and  the  mountains  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  coal  formations  originally  existed 
universally  along  their  interior  slopes.  It  seems  evident  that  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  crust  was  greatest  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  interior  basin 
most  have  been  always  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  coal.  But 
around  the  entire  basin  we  find  coal  wherever  there  is  evidence  of  a  com- 
paratively shallow  sea.  The  depression  of  the  ancient  granitic  or  igneous 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  sedimentary 
s^^  have  been  general  along  the  southern  and  eastern  margins  of  the 
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ancient  sea.    The  change  waa  natural,  and,  we  think,  has  been  ckorlj  set 
forth  in  Chapter  III. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  form  and  ehanwter 
of  the  great  basin  in  which  not  only  the  AU^hany  coal-field  but  tbe 
other  great  Appalachian  fields,  which  will  follow  in  this  description,  exibL 
The  accompanying  illustration,  figure  117,  represents  the  general  fotm  of 
the  great  basin  from  east  to  west,  on  a  line  with  the  Great  Kanawha,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Arkansas  Rivers,  from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  The  section  is  necessarily  approximate,  and  merely  gives  the 
general  positions  of  the  great  coal-fields,  and  the  order  of  the  geological 
formations  and  their  peculiarities. 

The  outside  granite  edge  of  the  great  basin  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea  in 
Southwestern  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  the  New  River, — a  continuation  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,— and  from  10,000  to  16,000  feet  high  in  the  Rockj 
Mountains.  The  succeeding  gneissic  belt  has  less  elevation,  and  succeed! 
the  granite  not  only  on  its  western  but  on  its  eastern  side,  and  laps  oyer 
the  granite  on  the  margin  of  the  great  basin  almost  vertically,  and  in 
the  interior  horizontally.  Derived  firom  volcanic  eruptions  or  the  line  cf 
volcanic  vents  existing  in  the  granite  belt  of  the  east,  it  naturally  ova'' 
spread  the  granite  on  both  sides  of  this  elevated  belt,  and  covered  it  in  all 
the  deep  valleys  or  lower  basins.  This  belt  of  gneissic  or  azoic  rocb  is 
succeeded  by  the  Palseozoic  or  sedimentary  strata  d,  represented  in  the  AI1^ 
ghanies  on  the  east  and  the  Blade  HiUs  on  the  west;  and  on  or  in  tlus 
exists  the  coal. 

We  must  here  state  that  our  section  is  oonjectmral  in  its  western  margin 
so  fiir  as  the  coal  is  concerned,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  the 
Paleozoic  strata.  The  general  form  and  character  of  the  western  mai]gin 
of  the  great  basin  must  partake  to  a  great  extent  of  its  eastern  features; 
but  we  cannot  state  from  personal  observation  that  the  eflfeds  of  volcanic 
action  were  the  same,  or  that  basins  for  the  formation  of  coal  were 
created  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  to  the  east.  It  is  possible  tliat 
the  greater  elevation  of  the  western  margin  left  the  larger  portion  high 
and  comparatively  dry  before  the  advent  of  the  coal  era,  or  the  period  of 
time  when  the  heat  was  tempered  to  the  proper  d^ree  to  p^ mit  the  growtb 
of  v^etation. 

The  section  we  give  is  miniature  in  scale,  since  we  have  to  compn5e 
1500  miles  in  seven  inches:  we  can,  therefore,  only  portray  the  chief  points 
within  the  great  basin. 

The  All^hany  coal-field,  which  is  180  mUes  wide,  is  the  first,  and  li<^ 
along  tbe  eastern  side.  It  is  separated  firom  the  CSentral  coal-field  by  the 
Devonian  and  Silurian  formations  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  which  are  over 
100  miles  wide.  The  Central  coal-field  is  as  wide  as  the  Alleghany.  It 
will  be  noticed,  in  the  small  maps  which  we  give  of  these  fields,  that 
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the  scale  in  the  AU^hanj  map  is  100  miles  to  an  inch ;  while  it  is  onlj  SO 
miles  to  an  inch  in  the  Central,  and  f  of  an  inch  to  50  miles  in  the 
Western  field.  The  WesUm  field  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  is  also  from  150 
to  200  miles  wide.  The  extent  of  the  coal  in  Kansas  is  conjectural;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  to  the  west  of  the  Missoori  River  where  it 
leaves  or  bounds  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Missouri.  It  is,  perhaps^ 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Central,  Western,  and  Arkansas  coal-fields 
were  once  united  and  formed  one  immense  area  of  coal  nearly,  if  not  follj, 
600  miles  square,  or  embracing  an  area  of  250,000  square  miles. 

The  coal  depreciates  rapidly  westward,  and  only  two  or  three  sniall 
seams  exist  in  Western  Missouri.  Westward  still,  however,  we  find  coal 
and  coal  formations;  but  most  of  the  coal  west  of  Missouri  and  east  of  the 
Black  Hills  is  tertiary  coals  or  lignites,  formed,  in  all  probability,  in  the 
marshes  and  bogs  of  that  higher  r^ion  j  while  the  coal  formed  in  the 
deeper  basins  to  the  east. 

The  Eastern  coal-basins  dip  below  the  sea-level;  while  the  Western 
basins,  even  in  Missouri,  lie  from  400  to  800  feet  above  it;  and  while  the 
Silurian  rocks  descend  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  below  the  coal  in  the 
East,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  reach  the  sea-level  in  the  West.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  ascent  is  gradual  towards  the  West,  and  that  the  Western 
coal-fields  are  more  uniformly  level  or  partake  less  of  the  basin-shape 
than  the  Eastern  fields.  While  the  All^hany  field  presents  th&  bosin- 
formation  prominently,  the  Central  coal-field  is  only  moderately  basined^ 
and  the  Western  coal-field  is  nearly  horizontal.  The  evidence  presented 
here  is  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  coal  in  water;  and  the  deeper  the 
basins  the  more  extensive  are  the  measures,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
coal-seams.  The  sections  presented  fiirther  on  demonstrate  this  fiict  con- 
clusively. Vertical  section,  figure  118,  through  the  Alleghany  coal-field^ 
presents  50  feet  of  workable  coal ;  while  that  of  the  Central  coal-field,  figure 
128,  shows  only  20  feet,  and  that  of  Missouri,  figure  131,  only  10  to  15  feet. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  shallow  depth  of  water,  forming 
bogs  or  swamps,  was  not  a  fiivorable  condition  for  the  production  of  coal; 
and  this  fact  is  strong  evidence  that  true  ccal  is  not  the  productioD  of  an 
arborescent  flora.  The  basin-shape,  as  presented  in  irr^ular  formatioD, 
also  condemns  the  theory  of  the  deoaUon  of  the  submerged  portions  or 
the  deep  basins  above  water-level.  It  is  not  probable  tiiat  they  would 
be  elevated  and  depressed  in  spots:  such  a  phenomenon  would  be  un- 
natural. The  elevation  or  depression  must  be  gradual  and  general.  But 
we  discard  all  such  unnatural  processes  in  the  formation  of  coal.  The 
general  depression  of  certain  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  we  showed 
to  be  consistent  with  the  natural  processes,  and,  though  not  absolateir 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  coal,  yet  not  inconsistent  with  its  formation 
in  deep  basins ;  while  the  fiusts  here  presented  demonstrate  the  propositions 
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formerty  set  forth, — ^that  ooal  is  formed  in  comparatively  deep  basins  from 
the  bituminous  results  of  naphtha  or  carbon  oils  in  connection  with  an 
aqueous  flora,  and  perhaps  the  oils  of  an  arborescent  flora,  compressed 
within  the  coal-strata  and  rising  to  the  sur&oe  of  the  water,  as  all  oils 
most  do  when  released  from  confinement. 


THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

That  the  PalsBozoio  strata  thin  or  depreciate  in  a  westward  direction 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated;  and  we  may  presume  that  the  ooal  measures 
are  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

But  the  depreciation  of  the  coal  measures  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
depreciation  of  certain  subordinate  rocks.  We  have  seen  that  the  Pale- 
ozoic column  at  Pottsville  is  from  30,000  to  40,000  feet  in  height;  while 
in  the  Central  coal-field,  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  less  than  3500  feet. 
But  whUe  the  coal  measures  in  the  anthracite  regions,  within  the  pro- 
ductive strata,  are  2500  feet  thick,  the  coal  measures  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field  are  about  2000  feet  thick  within  the  productive  measures; 
and  while  the  coarse  sandstones  accumulated  in  the  former  region,  the 
slates,  shales,  &c.  formed  in  the  latter;  while  the  immense  beds  of  arUhra- 
die  coal  were  forming  in  the  Eastj  limestones  accumulated  in  the  West: 
both  required  seasons  of  rest  and  quiet.  Therefore,  less  depreciation 
appears  in  the  coal  measures  than  in  the  rocks  on  which  these  measures 
rest.  In  figure  117  the  measures  or  coal-fields  appear  to  depreciate  rapidly 
in  a  westward  direction,  and  this  is  really  so.  But  this  depreciation  is 
due  more  to  the  absence  or  want  of  the  measures  containing  the  upper 
coats  than  to  a  thinning  of  the  strata. 

The  Pittsburg  coal  G  does  not  exist  west  of  the  Ohio  to  any  great 
extent.  It  may  appear  on  the  highest  points  of  the  Illinois  Central  coal- 
field, but  never  westward  of  that  locality. 

The  natural  position  of  the  Mammoth,  or  E,  is  beneath  the  Mahoning 
sandstone,  and  as  the  Primrose,  or  G,  is  the  next  seam  of  importance  above 
this  sandstone,  we  must  assume  it  to  be  the  Pittsburg  bed.  The  evidence 
of  this  identification  is  complete*  First,  the  distance  from  A,  or  the  con- 
glomerate, in  the  PottsviUe  section,  or  in  the  anthracite  regions  generally, 
to  £,  or  the  Mammoth,  is  about  400  feet,  and  the  distance  from  A  to  E  in 
tbe  Alleghany  coal-field  is  generally  about  300  feet.  Second,  the  iron  ore 
over  the  bed  B,  accompanied  by  limestone,  is  identical  with  the  ores  found 
over  the  Buck  Mountain  bed  in  the  Lehigh  ^region,  at  Barclay,  in  Bedford 
county,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East  Third,  the  iron  ore  under  bed  £  is 
almost  universal  throughout  the  anthracite  regions,  and  in  many  places  in 
the  East  it  is  accompanied  by  a  coarse,  calcareous  rock,  identical  with  the 
"Curlew  limestone"  of  the  West.    Fourth,  we  have,  in  our  description  of 
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the  principal  seams  in  the  anthracite  r^ons,  called  particular  attention  to 
the  ''splitting"  of  the  beds  in  a  westward  direction,  and  demonstrated  thai 
the  Buck  Mountain  B  and  the  Mammoth  £  each  divided  into  sevoal 
scams  as  thej  ranged  westwardlj;  and,  if  we  notice  the  sections  made  m 
various  Western  localities,  we  will  find  that  these  great  beds  have  their 
representatives  in  their  proper  places  and  in  uniform  order,  or  are  repre- 
bented  by  groups  occupying  their  proper  geological  horizon. 

We  must  here  call  attention  to  a  singular  &ct — for  such  we  presume  it 
to  be — ^in  regard  to  the  cannel-ooal  seams.  These  seams  have  n#  fidr  repre- 
sentatives in  the  anthracite  regions,  and  are  not  to  be  identified  genenllj 
in  the  West.  They  always  exist  between  the  great  beds,  and  increase  and 
decrease,  and  improve  and  depreciate  in  quality,  according  to  the  oniformitj 
of  the  measures  and  the  accompanying  bituminous  beds.  Sometimes  these 
(Aunel  seams  are  represented  by  a  small  strata  of  pure  bituminous  coal, 
and  at  other  times  by  a  bed  of  bituminous  shale,  which  changes  from  shale 
to  bituminous  coal,  splint,  and  cannel,  according  to  circumstances. 

The  first  cannel  seam  exists  over  B,  and  is  synonymous  with  our  C^ 
which  is  always  a  variable  seam,  and  generally  small.  The  next  is  a  split 
from  E,  and  is  one  of  its  lower  benches.  This  seam  is  not  reliable,  and 
only  occasionally  cannel;  but  sometimes  it  is  very  good,  and  3  fe^  thick 
on  the  Kanawha.  The  next  and  last  cannel  seam  exists  over  the  Mam- 
moth, or  E,  and  is  sometimes  from  6  to  6  feet  of  splendid  cannel  coal.  It 
may  be  the  ''seven-feet''  seam  overlying  the  Mammoth.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  celebrated  Peytona*  cannel  of  Coal  River,  in  West  Virginia. 

The  lower  cannel,  or  C,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  Ihe  seam  generally 
productive  of  cannel  coal  in  the  West.  We  have  named  it  '^  Gamma"  id 
the  anthracite  r^ons. 

In  figures  76  and  118  will  be  found  an  identification,  nearly,  of  the 
anthracite  beds  with  the  bituminous  seams  of  the  AU^hany  coal-field. 
The  size  of  E,  as  given  in  figure  118,  is  larger  than  given  by  Bog^ 
I^esley,  or  most  of  our  geologists  who  have  written  on  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields. But  it  appears  evident  from  the  State  Survey,  and  the  &cto  which 
may  be  gathered  concerning  this  seam,  as  the  '^  Elk  Lick  coal"  in  Somerset 
ix)unty,  Pennsylvania,  the  great  bed  at  Karthause  and  Clearfield,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  great  upper  coal-bed  on  the  Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivers 
in  West  Virginia,  that  E  is  equally  as  large  as  G.  In  fiict,  this  bed  is 
frequently  larger  than  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  as  good  and  pure,  but  it 
is  not  quite  so  r^ular.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mammoth  in 
the  anthracite  regions;  though  the  Primrose  bears  no  comparison  to  it 
there. 

*  There  U  Bome  doabt  in  relation  to  this  aeam ;  we  *re  not  certain  as  to  ita  ideatitj. 
Late  doTelopmentB  Beem  to  plaoe  it  above  £;  but  Lesley  places  it  aboTO  B,  and  synonTmoof 
withC. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  teuct  that  the  great  Camberland  bed  is 
identical  with  £,  or  the  Mammoth.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  the  Pitts- 
burg bed;  but  a  careful  examination  of  its  position,  character,  and 
accompanying  seams  and  strata  will  convince  any  practical  man  of  this 
identity.  From  the  efforts  to  identify  this  great  bed  with  the  Pittebaig 
bed  much  confusion  has  arisen.  This  has  led  many  to  suppose  the  Mam- 
moth and  the  Pittsburg  bed  synonymous;  and  from  this  error  in  the 
starting-point  has  arisen  all  or  most  of  the  difficulty  in  the  identification 
of  the  seams. 

Prof.  Rogers  has  also  made  errors  in  his  sections  at  Wilkesbarre  and 
Pittston,  which,  we  observe,  has  led  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Ck>lumbus,  Ohio, 
into  some  confusion  in  his  Western  sections;  and  in  this  respect  Pro£ 
Lesley  seems  also,  for  once,  to  have  been  led  into  error. 

We  do  not,  however^  make  these  remarks  with  invidious  intention,  since 
these  distinguished  geologists  are  entitled  to  our  admiration  for  their 
eminent  services;  but  we  wish  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  starting  right 
and  the  importance  of  correct  data. 

We  think  Prof.  Lesquereux  has  the  data  for  a  complete  identification  of 
Western  coals.  We  notice  the  facts  which  he  has  established  by  his  pake- 
outological  researches,  or  a  comparison  of  the  fossil  flora  and  organic 
remains  accompanying  the  respective  seams;  but  we  notice,  also,  that  he 
has  placed  too  much  reliance-  on  imperfect  sections,  and,  while  he  accepts 
imperfect  data  for  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  general  and 
definite  conclusion.  We  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  owe  mudi 
to  Lesquereux  and  Lesley  for  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at;  but,  in 
order  to  make  their  data  available,  we  have  spent  much  patient  labor  and 
made  many  arduous  personal  investigations  of  doubtful  points  and  locali- 
ties in  order  to  justify  and  connect  the  facts  they  have  elucidated  with 
developments  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages  in  reference  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  seams. 

Lesquereux  says,  "  From  all  the  local  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  sur- 
vey, two  ascertained  data  are  especially  worth  mentioning.  1st  The 
reliability  of  our  Curlew  limestone,  which  in  Pennsylvania  is  called  Free- 
port  limestone,  and  is  generally  placed  6  to  16  feet  above,  our  No.  3  coal. 
2d.  The  consistency  of  the  ferriferous  limestone  between  No.  1,  B,  and 
No.  2,  in  the  place  occupied  by  our  coal  C.  It  lies,  as  in  Kentucky,  10 
to  40  feet  above  No.  1,  B,  and  is  generally  accompanied  by  calcareous  ores." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  "Curlew  limestone"  lies  below  E  and  between 
£  and  D;  and  Lesquereux  denominates  £  as  No.  4,  and  he  finds  by  palso- 
ontological  evidence  that  No.  4  of  Western  Kentucky  is  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Baltimore  bed  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania;  and,  since  we  have 
identified  the  Baltimore  bed  beyond  a  doubt  with  the  Mammoth  of  Schuyl- 
kill county,  Pennsylvania,  this  fitct  is  thoroughly  established,  and  there 
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can  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Mammoth  is  identical  with  the  Freeport 
beds  or  the  seams  of  that  group. 

Lesquereux  also  identifies  B  of  our  nomenclature  with  B  No.  1  in 
Western  Kentucky;  but  he  falls  into  error  by  calling  B,  or  the  Buck  Moun- 
tain, ^^ihe  Mammoth J^  But  this  error  evidently  arises  from  the  confusion 
of  the  Wyoming  sections  made  in  the  State  Report;  and  this  simple  mis- 
nomer cannot  invalidate  the  &cts  set  forth  in  the  forgoing  quotation  from 
Lesquereux's  palaeontological  report  in  the  Kentucky  survey. 

From  this  and  other  errors  arising  from  incorrect  data,  we  think  this  emi- 
nent professor  of  palssontology  has  fiillen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  all  the  ' 
ooal-seams  of  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  beneath  the  Pittsburg 
bed,  or  even  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone;  whereas  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  the  highest  coal  at  Pottsville  is  at  least  cotemporaneous 
with  the  "Anvil  Rock,"  the  counterpart  of  which  may  be  found  over  our 
K,  or  the  Tracys.  It  is  not  only  the  hardest  rock  in  the  coal  measures, 
but  to  all  appearance,  except  in  thickness,  it  is  the  perfect  counterpart  of 
the  Anvil  Rock  of  Kentucky. 

In  treating  of  the  lower  coal, — viz. :  our  white-ash  coal  of  the  anthra- 
cite regions, — ^Prof.  J.  P.  Lesley,  in  his  ^^  Manual  of  Coal,"  agrees  precisely 
with  us  in  their  distribution  and  character. 

"The  Lower  Coals  form  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a  system  by  them- 
selves, as  has  been  said  already.  Clinging  as  it  were  to  the  &ce  of  the 
conglomerate,  the  lower  system  fared  better  than  the  upper  one,  and  hzts 
been  left  to  cover  an  immense  area.  In  &ct,  it  forma  by  &r  the  largest 
part — ^perhaps  four-fifths— of  all  the  coal  remaining  on  the  surface.  In 
Ohio— except  near  Wheeling — and  in  all  the  Western  States,  it  is  the  only 
coal,  and  may  have  been  originally  the  only  coal  deposited. 

".  .  .  .  Wherever  the  dip  is  gentle,  this  lower  coal  system  prevails, 
the  upper  being  swept  away;  but  where  the  dip  is  steep  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  troughs,  it  receives  the  upper  system  on  itself.  It  furnishes 
the  beds  of  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania  as  far  south  as  the  Cone- 
maugh  or  Kiskiminetas,  those  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  all  the  country 
northwestward  of  the  Ohio.  It  occupies  the  west  and  south  of  Virginia, 
and  provides  the  coal  of  Kentucky*  and  Tennessee.  The  cannel  is,  per- 
haps, exclusive  of  this  system. 

" ....  At  that  time  [referring  to  the  early  survey  of  Pennsylvania]  a 
large  bed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  system  was  familiarly  called  the  'Elk 
Lick  coal,'  from  its  locality  near  the  romantic  &lls  of  tliat  name  in  Somer- 
set. This  bed,  which  is  the  upper  Freeport  bed  of  the  Kiskiminetas  and 
Alleghany  Rivers,  seems  to  be  represented  by  the  large  upper  coal  of  the 

*  This  refers  to  Eastern  Kentucky,  or  the  AUeghany  coal-field  in  Kentucky,  and  not  the 
eoals  of  the  Central  ooal-field  in  Western  Kentucky. 
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Kanawha  and  Coal  Rivers  of  Y u^inia,  and  by  the  great  bed  at  Karthanae 
and  Clearfield  to  the  north.  It  marks  the  upper  limit  of  the  lowar  ooal- 
bedsy  and  is  covered  at  no  great  distance  by  the  remarkable  eandstone 
strata  hereafter  to  be  discossed  [the  Mahoning  sandstone]. 

'^This  coal-bed  sometimes  rivals  the  Pittsburg  bed  in  size  and  purity  of 
mineralfl,  but  wants  its  r^ularity.  This  is  its  fault  in  common  with  all 
the  beds  of  the  lower  system :  they  cannot  hold  their  own  for  any  great 
distance  in  any  given  direction.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  large  bed 
B  [Buck  Mountain],  which  lies  nearly  upon  the  conglomerate,  and  seems 
coextensive  with  the  coal-field. 

^'At  Towanda,  on  Broad  Top,  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
even  at  St  Louis,  its  sections  are  scarcely  to  be  told  apart  Everywhere 
it  is  about  60  feet  above  the  conglomerate;  eveiywhere  it  has  a  small 
satellite  some  yards  below  it;  everywhere  it  is  itself  a  variable  stratum 
from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, — a  double  bed,  with  an  even  roof  and 
an  uneven  floor,  rising  and  falling  stormily  on  a  sea  of  fire-clay,  whidi 
sometimes  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet'' 

This  terse  and  graphic  description  of  the  lower  coak  demonstrates  clearly 
the  identity  of  the  Mammoth  with  £,  or  the  Freeport  beds,  and  B,  or  the 
Buck  Mountain,  with  the  last-named.  In  fact,  the  identity  is  minute  and 
unmistakable,  as  any  one  who  has  followed  us  will  determine.  It  places 
the  Mammoth,  E,  beyond  a  doubt  immediately  under  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone; and,  since  the  Pittsburg  seam  is  immediately  above  it, — ^the  small 
seam  F  only  intervening, — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  in  relation  to  its  identity 
with  the  Primrose,  or  G. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  all  our  sections  invariably  show  a  small  seam.  A, 
under  B,  and  our  description  of  B  will  be  found  to'^agree  fully  with  the 
foregoing  quotation,  with  which  we  not  only  coincide,  but  ofier  it  in 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  propositions.  We  may,  therefore,  pre- 
sume the  identification  to  be  complete  and  satis&ctory;  while  the  evidence 
is  such  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  respective  seams 
through  all  our  American  coal-fields,  or  those  of  the  true  Carboniferous 
era.  The  bed  B,  lying  about  60  feet  over  the  conglomerate,  and  over  it 
the  fossiliierous  limestone  and  iron  ore ;  the  beds  E,  immediately  under 
the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Curlew,  or  Freeport, 
limestone;  and  the  Pittsburg  bed  6,  over  the  ilahoning  sandstone  and 
accompanied  by  its  peculiar  limestone  and  iron  ore^  are  all  so  easily  and 
readily  distinguished  that  there  can  be  no  mistaking  them.  Confusion 
may  arise  in  localities,  owing  to  the  split  or  separation  of  seams;  but 
the  main  bed  is  always  identical  with  its  prototype,  or  the  accompanying 
sandstones,  limestones,  or  ores  will  always  indicate  the  bed  and  its 
identity. 

On  the  Great  Kanawha  the  lower  coals  are  perhaps  in  their  maximum 
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size  and  best  condition^  and  present  a  magnificent  oolnmn  of  14  seams  and 
50  feet  of  workable  ooai. 


THE  ALLEGHANT  COAL-FIELD  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

As  before  observed,  this  coal-field  embraces  13,000  square  miles  in 
Pennsjrlyania,  and  extends  through  24  counties.  Of  these,  13  coimties 
are  but  partially  in  the  coal-field,  and  several  of  them,  as  Lycoming  and 
Sullivan,  contain  but  a  small  portion.  Eleven  counties  lie  within  the 
body  of  the  coal-field,  but  only  two  of  these  contain  the  upper  series,  or 
Pittsburg  coal.  The  chief  mining  localities  Bj;e  Barclay,  near  Towanda, 
in  Bedford  county,  Blossburg,  in  Tioga  county,  Balston,  in  Lycoming 
coimty,  Bellefonte,  in  Clinton  county,  Johnstown,  ii|  Cambria  county,  and 
Pittsburg,  in  Alleghany  county. 

FiQ.  119. 


SECTION  FROM  THE  ALLEQHANIES  TO  CHESTNUT  RIOQE.  NEAR  THE  MARYLAND  LINE. 

The  above  section,  from  Taylor's  statistics,  gives  a  correct  representation 
of  the  main  basins  from  the  Alleghany  escarpment  to  Chestnut  Bidge,  a 
distance  of  30  miles.  This  section  is  north  of  the  Frostburg  basin,  but 
taken  near  the  Maryland  line. 

The  following  table  embraces  all  the  availfible  data,  and  presents  a 
pretty  accurate  estimate  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
AU^hany  coal-field.  The  items  marked  with  a  star  are  official ;  those  not 
so  marked  are  approxiipate  estimates. 

TABLE  OF   BITUMINOrrS   COAL  MINED  IN  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD  IN 

PBNNSYLVANLA,  1864: 

Tods. 

*Barclay  Coal  &  Railroad  Company :...  64,000 

Ralston  and  vicinity 20,000 

♦Blossburg..., 385,000 

Lock  Haven  &  Tyrone  Raihoad,  &o 45,000 

*Qn  line  of  PhiladelphU  &  Erie  Railroad 27,000 

*ConnellsviUe  &  Pittsburg 146,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Central  Raihoad 960,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal ..T 32,000 

♦Monongahela  Navigation 1,170,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Youghiogheny ': 500,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Alleghany 600,000 

Johnstown  and  vicinity 1,000,000 

All  other  localities 1,000,000 

Total  tons  of  2000  pounds 5,839,000 
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LOCATIONS  OF  THE 

No. 
Hampsliire  &  Baltimore  Coal  Co,...     1 

Franklin  Coal  Company 2 

Preston  Coal  Company 3 

American  Coal  Company 4 

8wanton  Coal  Company 5 

Piedmont  Coal  Company 6 

Atlantic  Coal  Company 7 

Barton  Coal  Company 8 

Potomac  Coal  Company 9 

Central  Coal  Company 10 

American  Coal  Company 11 

George's  Creek  Coal  Company 12 

Savage  Moontain  Coal  Company ....   13 
Consolidated  Coal  Company 14 


CUMBEBLANB  MINES. 

No. 

Manchester  Coal  Company 15 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 16,  17 

Borden  Mining  Company 17, 18 

Midlothian  Coal  Company 20 

Bleanavon  Coal  Company 21 

Astor  Coal  Company 22 

Consolidated  Coal  Company 23 

New  Hope  Mining  Company 24 

Now  York  Coal  Company 25 

Carbon  Hill  Coal  Company 26 

Consolidated  Coal  Company 27 

Ward  Mining  Company.... «....  28 

Neff  River  Coal  Company 29 


THE  CUMBERLAND  REGION. 

The  Camberland  coal-region  in  Maryland  belongs  properly  to  the  Great 
Alleghany  coal-field^  though  separated  from  the  great  body  of  that  field 
by  the  high  axis  of  the  Negro  Mountain,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
map  and  sections.  Most  of  the  coal-mines  in  Maryland  are  in  the  Frost- 
burg  basin,  denoted  by  the  town  of  that  name  on  the  map. 

The  Cumberland  coal-r^on,  or  that  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field 
known  as  the  Frostburg  basin,  is  about  5  miles  wide  by  30  miles  long,  or 
oovers  an  area  of  150  square  miles:  some  accounts  make  it  180  square 
miles.  That  portion  of  the  Maryland  coal  lying  between  the  Savage 
Mountains  and  Negro  Mountain,  and  extending  across  the  State  in  a  narrow 
trough,  as  represented  by  figure  120,  contains  about  130  square  miles;  and 
the  trough  or  basin  on  the  Youghiogheny,  between  Negro  Mountain  and 
Laurel  Hill,  or  Briary  Mountain,  contains  250  square  miles;  making  the 
total  area  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  in  Maryland  about  650  square  miles. 


Fio.  120. 
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TRANSVERM  SlCTION  OF  THE  AtLCttHANY  COAL- BASINS  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  erosion  or  denudation  of  the  coal-strata  in  the  Frostburg  basin  has 
been  excessive.  Of  the  100,000  acres  of  coal-area  in  this  basin  only 
20,000  are  now  estimated  as  containing  the  Big  vein,  or  the  upper  large 
workable  seam,  and  only  80,000  acres  containing  the  lower  workable  bed, 
as  the  sections  fiurther  on  will  show. 
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The  acoompanying  transverse  aectioti,  figure  120,  from  Taylor's  statisticB, 
illustrates  the  connection  of  the  Maryland  with  the  Pennsylvania  cool,  as 
shown  in  figure  119.  But  that  section  did  not  embrace  the  Frostboig 
basin,  as  this  (figure  120)  does. 

The  Frostburg  basin  extends  on  the  northeast  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  the  southwest  into  Virginia.  The  distance  through  Maryland  is  about 
20  miles.  It  is  convex-shaped,  or  an  oblong  basin,  rbing  slowly  to  the 
north  and  south,  along  the  strike  of  the  seams,  from  a  common  centre  near 
the  mouth  of  George's  Creek,  or  its  confluence  with  the  Potomac,  and  more 
rapidly  east  and  west,  or  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seams,  on  the  &ce  of  the 
Dan  and  Great  Savage  Mountains. 

The  rise  of  George^s  Creek  from  its  mouth,  near  Piedmont,  to  its  source, 
near  -Frostburg,  is  1100  feet.    But  the  rise  of  the  seams  which  strike  in 
the  same  direction  is  not  proportionate  to  the  rise  of  the  streams.     It  will 
be  noticed  in  figure  122  that  the  position  of  the  Big  vein  is  nearly  1000 
feet  above  Piedmont,  and  yet  considerably  lower  than  the  town  of  Frost- 
burg.   The  longitudinal  rise  is,  therefore,  ^moet  imperceptible,  yet  gaffident 
to  afiect  the  drainage  of  the  mines  or  seams  in  the  direction  of  the  natural 
water-courses  of  the  country.    This  is  a  fortunate  coincidence,  but  one  that 
is  peculiar  to  all  narrow  basins  in  the  All^hany  coal-field,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  and  is  in  evidence  that  such  basins  have  not  been  disturbed  bv 
an  elevating  or  contracting  process  since  their  original  formation,  but  that 
they  were  formed  in  basins  having  much  the  same  form  as  the  coal-hasins 
now  filling  them.    Sedimentary  deposits  in  basins  of  moderate  angles  are 
uniform,  and,  consequently,  the  deeper  portions  of  the  basins  sucoesaivek 
preserve  their  basin-shape,  as  strata  after  strata  are  deposited  therein.     The 
drainage,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  the  deepest  points,  and  seek  their 
outlets  by  the  lowest  or  nearest  gaps  in  the  bounding  mountains ;  or  th^" 
accumulated  waters  burst  their  way  towards  the  ocean  through  the  soft 
mud  barriers  soon  after  the  waters  of  the  ancient  inland  sea  found  vent  bv 
the  depression  of  its  granite  rim. 

In  figures  121  and  122  will  be  found  a  representation  of  the  topography 
and  erosion  of  the  Frostburg  basin.  There  are  some  who  are  disposed  Xi* 
grumble  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  wlio  would  prefer  to  have 
a  larger  share  of  the  "  Big  vein"  than  nature  has  allotted  them ;  but  snoh 
ungrateful  creatures  would  not  be  satisfied  even  if  this  great  bed  lay  un- 
broken from  Virginia  to  Pennsylvania.  We  may  consider  every  gorge  '»r 
deep  ravine  that  has  been  cut  through  the  coal  measures  of  the  Alleghaii> 
coal-field  as  adits  or  levels  to  drain  the  coal-basins.  Every  stream,  like 
George's  Creek,  which  develops  a  rich  basin  saves  more  millions  in  8haf.^, 
machinery,  and  constant  expenses  of  operation  than  we  could  now  estimate . 
Were  the  Frostburg  basin  in  the  condition  of  the  Newcastle  coal-field  in 
England, — as  it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  deep  erosion  of  the  streams, — 
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it  would  be  almost  inaccessible,  onder  present  circnmBtanoee.    We  think 
the  frequent  and  deep  eroBionB  of  our  great  ooal-fields  a  fortunate  oocurreoce, 


■,  a,  t«Tftl  of  th«  PotomM  M  tba  month  of  Qeorge'i  Crack ;  b,  month  of  Qeorga'a  Crook ; 
A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  P,  aoa3-8Mmi ;  o,  e,  elonttion.  It  irill  be  notiecd  thkt  Georgo'i  Cre«k  It 
th«  dMpeat  put  of  tho  Froitburg  b&Bin. 

FlQ.  122. 
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and  one  which  will  eventually  exert  a  great  economy  in  the  developm^it 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  country. 

These  sections  represent  pretty  &ir)y  the  entire  Cumberland  region,  and 
show  the  seams  in  their  relative  position.  The  position  of  the  seams,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  correctly  located  in  a  vertical  section,  which  we  will 
endeavor  to  ^ve  if  we  can  obtain  reliable  data  in  time.  But  figures  121 
and  122  offer  conclusive  proof  of  the  geological  horizon  of  the  Big  vein, 
and  its  identity  with  our  Mammoth  bed  in  the  anthracite  regions.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  get  the  exact  distances  from  the  conglomerate  to  the 
great  sandrock  over  the  Mammoth,  or  the  distances  between  the  seams ;  but 
the  position  and  order  of  the  seams  correspond  precisely  with  the  sections 
we  have  given  in  the  anthracite  r^ions.  A  is  a  small  seam,  and  not  ccm- 
eidered  workable ;  B  is  a  seam  of  &ir  dimensions,  aver^ng  from  5  to  6 
feet,  and  corresponds  with  the  Buck  Mountain ;  C  is  a  small,  unworkable 
Hesm,  and  occupies  the  place  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  Gamma ; 
D  is  a  &ir  seam,  corresponding  to  the  Skidmore  in  the  anthracite  r^ions ; 
and  E  js  the  "Big  vein,"  and  identical  with  the  Mammoth. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAIrTRADE, 


FROM  ITS  COMMSNCEMENT. 


Compikd^/rom  Offidal  Sources^  hy  C.  Slack.  Mount  Savage^  Mi, 

TABfiE  l.—DetaOi  of  Tear  I864. 


ITmdo  of  Ooupniy . 


Amerioan  Coal  Co 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Co 

Piedmont  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Swanton  Mining  Co..- 

Potomao  Coal  Co 

George's  Creek  Coal  &  Iron  Co.. 

Hampshire  &  Bait.  Coal  Co 

Neif  Run  Coal  Co 

Frostburg  Coal  Co 

Consolidation  Coal  Co 

Borden  Mining  Co 

New  Hope  Mines , 

Midlothian  Coal  Co L\ 

Barton  Coal  Co 

George's  Creek  Mining  Co 

Franklin  Coal  Co 

Atlantic  &  G.  C.  Co 

Cumberland  Coal  &  Iron  Co 

Blnn-ATon  Coal  Co 

Astor  Coal  Co 

Hampshire  &  Bait.  Coal  Co 


186i 

» 

Comiwred  vith  ISO. 

ToB.AO.1L1t. 

ToOAO-Oan. 

LocaL 

Total. 

Incr^.. 

l>«^ 

Tbos. 

Tdns. 

Tons. 

Toaa 

««. 

Tom. 

8,953 

54,268 

89,864 

884 

558 

8 

68,809 

59,549 

22,262 

21,456 

26,060 

48,209 

19,048 

18,804 

15,019 

88,641 

58,100 

28,987 

8,287 

7,111 

20,721 

44,958 

225 

122,416 

9,851 

481 

44,552 

7,637 

19,677 
21,428 

9,068 

9»259 

21,456 

7,775 

26,060 

651 

7,759 

8,259 

10,561 

41,644 

1,565 

8,071 

15,977 

5,822 

4,701 

15,565 

88,022 

18,982 

5,085 

4,208 
10,066 

8,774 
252 

9,465 
216 

5,709 
93 

ihih 

8,611 
14,862 

88,641 

'ii\i^ 

9,296 
8,109 
7,111 

*'8i229 
989 
492 

''"226 

8,809 

20,721 

••*• • •••• 

44,958 

84,841 

225 

59,414 
7,881 

68,002 
1,620 

8.9(12 
18,941 

481 

481 
8,302 

44,552 

877,684 

258,642 

21,670 

657,996 

88,607 

178,956 
83,607 

TttillNni 

»,  90,849 

RSCAPITULATIOK. 

By  Cumberland  &  PennByWania  R.  B.  to  Baltimoxe  ft  Ohio  B.  R..  265,466  toni. 

"  "  "  "     toCanaL 194,120    " 

•«  "  ««  "     to  Local ^ 21,670    " 

481,246 

By  Cmnberla&d  Coal  &  Iron  Co.'a  B.  R.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.    67,676 

"  "  "  "  "     to  Canal... 64,522 

182,198 

By  Hampshire  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R 44,552 

Total  1864. •     667,996 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WEST  yiBGnOA. 

Area  of  Coal  Formatioii  in  West  Virginia — The  Great  Kanawha — The  Coala  of  West  Vir> 
ginia — Salt-'V^ellB  and  the  Manufacture  of  Salt  at  the  Kanawha  Salines — Oil — Iron  Ores- 
Sections  of  Formation — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — The  Great  Kanawha  VaUcj— 
Map — Description — Route  of  Great  Freight-Line  ft-om  East  to  West — Valley  of  Vii^m»~ 
Region  of  Brown  Hematites— Copper  Region — Magnetic  Iron  Ores — Lead — ^The  Oold 
Belt— Coal  Oil  from  the  Cannel  Coal— Eastern  Kentucky— Identification  of  the  Coal-Bedi 
— ^East  Tennessee — Alabama — Ohio— Production  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Field. 

West  Yibqikia  oontaios  a  larger  portion  of  the  All^hany  ooal-field 
than  any  of  the  States  enumerated  through  which  it  extends.  Over  16,000 
square  miles  of  this  great  coal-field  lie  in  Western  and  Eastern  Yii^ia: 
of  this  area^  however^  onlj  a  few  miles  exist  in  Old  Yirginia,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  field,  in  the  southwest, — perhaps  less  than  150  square 
miles  6f  available  coal.  But  the  best  and  most  available  portion  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field  lies  in  West  Virginia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  its 
vast  ar«a  is  naturally  opened  to  development  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  traverse  its  &oe  from  east  to  west. 

The  Great  Kanawha  River,  running  off  at  right  angles  from  the  Ohio, 
traverses  the  richest  portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-fields,  cutting 
the  coal  measures  of  the  regu)n-r-2000  feet  thick — ^to  their  base,  and  de- 
veloping Uieir  exhaustless  mineral  treasures  in  the  most  available  manoer 
for  practical  production.  But,  after  performing  this  most  acceptable 
service  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  West,  it  renders  the  benefits  con- 
ferred still  more  valuable,  by  dividing  t)ie  otherwise  impafisaUe  Appa- 
lachian chain  at  right  angles,  and  taking  the  neared  course  to  the  waten 
of  the  East,  thus  opening  the  most  available  route  &om  the  great  riven 
of  the  West  to  the  seaports  of  the  East,  and  oonnecting  the  minerals  of 
the  older  geological  formations — ^the  iron,  lead,  copper,  &c. — ^with  the  coal 
of  the  Alleghany* 

The  Kanawha  region  is  still  undevdoped,  and  the  prize  long  sought  by 
the  dilatory  Virginian  slave-master  is  still  to  be  accomplished  by  the  enter- 
prise of  free  labor.  In  no  other  portion  of  our  counky,  North  or  South, 
are  thene  more  inviting  prospects  to  labor,  enterprise,  and  capital  than  is 
now  presented  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley.  Not  only  its  unliinit«i 
mineral  resources  invite  attention,  but  the  best  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  may  be  diverted  into  the  channel  of  the  Kanawha 
by  ordinary  means.    To  those  who  have  observed  the  prodigious  growth 
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of  that  trade^  and  the  still  saperior  proportions  it  mnst  ajssume  in  the 
future^  the  questions  we  are  discussing  of  this  new  route  to  the  East  will 
not  be  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  of  necessity.  The  routes  now  provided 
will  not  accommodate  it,  while  the  superior  advantages  offered  hj  this 
route,  in  the  hands  of  a  &ee  and  enterprising  people,  cannot  &il  to  attract 
attention.  The  distance^  the  devation,  the  freedom  from  ice,  and  the 
constant  supply  of  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha,  all  present  im- 
portant and  available  advantages  which  cannot  be  overlooked* 

DISTANCES  FROM  EAST  TO  WEST. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  the  table  of  distances  given  below,  that  the  distance 
from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Kanawha  to  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  James  River,  at  Richmond,  is  320  miles,— or  thirty-six  miles  less 
by  land  than  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia:  with  a  saving  in  distance 
by  water  from  Cincinnati,  as  a  centre,  of  200  miles.  It  is  also  sixty-three 
miles  less  by  rail  than  the  distance  from  Parkersburg  to  Baltimore,  with 
about  the  same  distance  by  water. 

Table  of  Distances,  Miles. 

Charleston  to  New  Orleans,  by  water 1847 

Charleston  to  Cincinnati,            '<       269 

Charleston  to  Point  Pleasant,     << 60 

Charleston  to  Parkersburg,        <<       ; 132 

Charleston  to  Pittsburg,             "       261 

Charleston  to  Philadelphia  via  FittsbuTg • 617 

Charleston  to  Baltimore  via  Parkersburg. 615 

Charleston  to  Bichmond,  Virginia,  via  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad  320 

Charleston  to  Bichmond,  Virginia,  via  ^^  Central'' 351 

Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg 810 

Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  via  Parkersbarg 671 

Cincinnati  to  Bichmond  via  Charleston  and  Covington 589 

Cincinnati  to  Bichmond  via  Charleston  &  Central 610 

THE  COALS  OP  THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  REGION, 

As  we  §hall  specially  describe,  are  of  various  constitqencles,  and  are 
adaptable  to. all  the  requirements  of  the  trades  and  manufi^tures.  The 
hard  and  caking^  with  the  fat  and  gaseous  bituminous,  the  variable  splint, 
and  the  rich  and  oily  cannel,  are  all  found  in  the  same  mountains,  and  are 
all  accessible  to  the  miner  and  to  navigation,  through  .the  agencies  of  t^e 
eroding  waters,  which  have  exposed  coal  in  a  thousand  places. 

The  avenues  to  markets  afford  the  cheapest  and  most  available  traiiQ* 
portation  on  navigable  rivers;  while  the  markets  themselves  are  unlimited 
in  extent)  and  rapidly  increasing  their  consumption. 
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The  whole  vallej  of  the  MissisBippi  is  open  beyond  controlling  oom- 
petition  to  the  trade  and  the  production  of  this  region,  while  the  present 
avenues  to  the  East  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  are  bat  little  less 
available  than  from  the  older  and  more  developed  centres,  with  (Ida  ad- 
vantage ever  open  to  the  Elanawha  r^on, — ^that  a  route  may  be  oon- 
.  structed  having  every  advantage  over  the  most  fiivorable  avenues  of  trade 
now  open  from  the  East  to  the  West 

This  is,  therefore,  the  ncUurcU  mining  and  manufachiring  centre  not  only 
of  West  Virginia,  but  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field ;  and  had  the 
Virginians  any  share  of  fi^ee  enterprise  and  energy,  Charleston  would  long 
ago  have  been  a  formidable  rival  to  Pittsburg. 

Looking  to  the  natural  results  of  location  and  availability,  now  that 
this  magnificent  region  is  open  to  free  labor  and  a  corresponding  develop- 
mentj  we  may  anticipate  for  Charleston  the  dignity  of  the  State  capital  at 
no  very  distant  day,  or,  what  may  be  better,  the  metropolis  of  the  mining 
and  manu&cturing  interests  of  the  West. 

Coal  River,  Elk  Biver,  and  Grauley  diverge  from  the  Great  Kanawha 
and  spread  their  branches  over  one  of  the  richest  and  most  magnificent 
coal-regions  in  the  world,  and  bring  down  their  wealth  to  one  common 
centre  on  the  Great  Kanawha;  or  such  might  and  may  be  the  result 
under  iuture  developments. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  generally,  are  better,  purer,  and  more  available 
for  all  the  requirements  of  trade  and  manufiu^ure  than  the  ooals  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  "The  seams  of  coal  are  more 
numerous  and  their  thickness  greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  this 
coal-field;  it  can  be  mined  cheaper  and  with  more  economy  generally, 
under  the  same  rates  of  labor,  than  in  any  other  r^on  in  this  country 
without  exception.  The  markets  of  the  West,  or  the  great  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys,  are  open  beyond  any  controlling  competition  to  the 
trade  of  the  Kanawha  in  coaly  oUy  mUy  iron,  and  lumber.  Charleston 
is  200  miles  nearer  Cincinnati  than  Pittsburg,  and  always  open  to  naviga- 
tion; while  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg  is  frequently  closed  by  ice  in  the 
winter  and  interrupted  by  low  water  in  the  summer.  The  principal 
volume  of  the  great  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the  West  may  be 
diverted  to  the  seaports  of  the  East,  via  the  Kanawha  Vall^,  with  much 
economy  in  time  and  transporting  power. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  as  invidious  comparisons.  Nothing  we 
can  say  will  detract  fit)m  Pittsburg ;  nor  do  we  wish  to  say  one  word  against 
that  noble  city  and  her  vast  resources.  We  only  wish  we  could  say  to  the 
helpless,  dilatory  Virginians,  '^Go  ye  and  do  likewise;''  and  we  would 
willingly  show  them  the  way. 

The  geological  reports  on  the  coals  of  West  Virginia  make  the  number 
of  workable  seams  to  be  13;  but  14  have  been  developed  on  the  dividing 
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ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Great  Elanawha  and  Coal  BlverSy  on  a  line 
with  Lenn's  Creek|  and  in  all  probability  these  are  all  below  the  Pittsburg 
seam.  But  here  every  seam  appears  to  have  reached  a  maximum  size  for 
the  bituminous  formations.  While  B  and  E  are  not  as  large  as  found  in  a 
few  other  localities^  the  intervening  seams,  which  in  other  portions  of  the 
field  are  of  no  commercial  or  workable  value,  are  here  found  in  workable 
size,  or  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  number  of  workable  seams  are 
greater  than  those  found  within  the  same  measures  in  Pennsylvania  any 
place,  not  excepting  the  anthracite  fields,  though  the  total  amount  of  coal 
is  less  than  that  which  is  found  at  many  points  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
But  were  we  to  count  all  the  seams,  both  small  and  large,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  anthracite  measures,  they  would  correspond  nearly  with  the 
coal-seams  found  on  the  Great  Kanawha.  We  have  stated  our  belief, 
however,  that  the  cannel  coal-seams  have  no  counterpart  in  the  anthracite 
regions, — that  they  appear  within  the  rich  bituminous  shale,  which  does 
not  exist  in  the  Eastern  measures;  and,  consequently,  three  of  the  nume* 
rous  seams  in  the  Kanawha  section  are  thus  accounted  for. 

We  may  also  here  notice  a  ftct  which  may  be  interesting,  and  which 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  divisions  of  the  seams  in  this  locality, 
or  vice  versd. 

It  will  be  found  &rther  on  that  the  coal  measures  in  Western  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  same  general  geological  range  or  position  in  the  great  basin 
with  the  Kanawha,  are  in  like  manner  divided  and  represented  by  nume- 
rous small  seams  instead  of  a  few  large  ones,  as  in  some  portions  of  the 
anthracite  regions,  where  the  coal  measures  reach  the  same  elevation. 

The  seams  which  we  give  in  the  following  table  exist,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  under  the  Pittsburg  seam,  and  do  not,  therefore,  represent  all  the 
productive  coal  measures  of  West  Virginia.  There  are  still  several  seams 
found  in  the  higher  grounds  back  from  the  river,  or  on  the  head-waters  of 
Elk,  Coaly  Gauley,  and  other  large  streams  emptying  into  the  Great 
Kanawha;  also  on  the  Little  Kanawha,  Guyandotte,  Big  Sandy,  &c.  Yet 
we  have  not  found  the  same  productive  condition  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Great  Alleghany  coal-field  as  compared  with  the  measures  between  Coal 
and  Kanawha  Rivers.  The  thickness  of  the  strata  is  estimated  in  this 
table,  but  the  seams  have  been  practically  developed. 

A  short  distance  above  the  conglomerate  a  small  seam  exists,  not  con- 
sidered workable.  But  about  fifty  feet  from  the  conglomerate  a  variable 
Beam  is  found,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  feet  in  thickness:  this  coal 
in  all  probability  lies  below  the  level  of  Lenn's  Creek,  at  the  forks,  and 
is  not  found  above  waier-4eveL  Above  this  exists  the  large  seam  of 
iron  ore  to  be  noticed  &rther  on.  The  third  seam  of  coal  appears 
to  be  small,  but  varies  from  two  to  four  feet.  The  fourth  is  a  cannel  coal 
of  about  four  feet,  but  varies  from  three  to  six  feet.    The  fifth  seam  is  a 
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hard  bituminous,  ran^ng  from  two  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  The 
ffi  likewise  bituminous,  but  not  generally  over  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and 
id  sometimes  smaller.  The  seventh  seam,  sometimes  cannel  coal,  ranges 
frbtn  three  to  five  feet  thick.  The  eighth  and  ninth  are  hard,  bituminoiis 
seams,  from  thirty  inches  to  four  feet  thick.  The  tenth  seam  is  generally 
large,  ranging  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  but  is  divided  by  fire-clay,  which 
sometimes,  in  practical  effect,  makes  two  workable  seams  of  the  one. 
The  eleventh  is  a  fine  cannel  seam,  known  as  the  "Peytona"(?)  cannel,  five 
to  SIX  feet  thick.  The  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  are  not  opened 
Or  developed,  but,  from  appearances,  are  known  to  be  seams  of  good  work- 
able dimensions,  and  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  cannel.  The  avenge 
dimensions  of  the  seams  and  the  thickness  of  the  intervening  strata  are 
about  as  given  in  the  accompanying  table: 

DIMENSIONS  OP  ST5AMS  AND  THICKNESS  OF  STRATA  ON  THE  LAND 

BETWEEN  KANAWHA  AND  COAL  RIVERS.* 

Feet  Feet. 

A    No.    1,  ooal  on  the  oonglomerate 30  2      A 

r  *^      2,  ooal  and  intervening  measures 50  ^   ) -r 

^(  "       3,  coal  and         «  "         100  3    J  "^ 

"      4,  coal  cannel    "  «         90  5 

r  "      6,  coal               "  «         95  ^   \gt 

^1  «       6,  coal                                          80  2j;^ 

'^      7,  coal  sometimes  cannel  "         100  3 

D      "      8,  coal        "            "  "        85  2D 

^  r  «      9,  ooal        "            «  "        90  ^J  | 

*^|  "  10,  coal        «            *<  "        50  10   I® 

.     "  11,  coal  cannel          «  «         100  6 

F     «  12,  coal                     «  «        100  4      P 

r  «  13,  coal  cannel?        "  "         195  6? 

^  I  «  14,  coal                      «  «         _80  ^t 

Coal  meaBures • 1250  coal     50 


THE  GREAT  KANAWHA  AS  A  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURINa  REGION. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  devote  mnch  space  to  tlie 
consideration  of  salt,  oil,  or  iron  ore  separate  from  their  connectioa 
with  coal;  but  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  magnificent 
region,  which  has  been  so  long  overlooked  or  n<^lected  by  capital 
and  enterprise, — locked  up  as  it  were  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  slave- 
power. 

The  salines  of  the  Great  Kanawha  have  been  oelcbrated  and  prodoctivB 

*  The  thickness  of  the  measures  is  perhaps  exaggerated,  as  they  are  onljr  esiimatca 
The  ooal-seams,  howeTer,  are  aotual  deTelopments  as  far  as  No.  11. 
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fer  a  period  of  hfty  jeats;  and,  though  the  brine  is  not  so  deoM  or  mta- 
nted  with  salt  as  the  producUon  of  many  of  our  beet  salinee,  the  aTaila- 
btlity  and  cheapness  of  the  material  and  means  of  evaporation  render  the 
economy  of  manufiwturing  more  &vonible  than  that  of  meet  salioeB,  and, 
we  should  infer,  equal  to  the  beet 

Take  one  instance, — which  will  cover  all ;  for  the  same  meins  ate  avail- 
able to  all.  A  saltrwell  is  bored  to  the  saltr^trata  and  through  the  upper 
or  heavy  oils,  and  careiiiUy  tubed  to  the  brine.  The  well  is  then  bored 
from  500  to  1000  feet  deeper,  until  the  gas  of  the  second  or  light  oib  is 
struck,  as  shown  by  figure  000  under  the  head  of  Petroleum.  Sometimes 
this  gas  exists  in  such  a  state  of  tension  that,  on  being  tapped,  it  bursts 
fortJi  with  the  violence  of  gunpowder.  But  this  violence  ia  soon  blown 
0%  and  the  gas  continues  to  flow  with  considerable  force,  or  with  force 
enough  to  blow  the  brine  up  the  tube  and  into  the  salt-works,  and  then, 
passing  on  to  the  fire,  under  the  evaporating  Airnaces,  is  there  used  as  fuel 
instead  of  coal.  The  gas  thus  pumps  the  brine  into  the  tanks  and  evajwr- 
ates  it  in  the  kettles.  With  proper  fixtures  and  mechanical  arrangements, 
the  ooBt  of  prodndng  salt  under  such  circumstances  would  be  merely 
nomioal.  We  cannot  see  how  any  other  mode  could  be  more  economical: 
even  if  solar  evaporation  be  used,  the  cost  of  pumping  is  saved. 

Our  remarks  on  the  oil  or  petroleum  of  this  region  will  be  reserved  for 
a  more  appropriate  place  in  another  chapter.  We  may  state,  however>  that 
the  F^ion  of  gas  above  mentioned  lies  immediately  over  the  great  reser- 
voirs of  oil  which  have  been  so  productive  in  Peimsylvania  and  on  the 
Little  Kanawha  in  this  State. 


lEON  OKES. 

Though  this  subject  also  belongs  appropriately  to  another  part  of  this 
book,  we  feel  justified  in  noticing  it  here,  since  this  region  is  a  terra  inecg- 
wta  to  the  iron-master. 


-D  COIL  MVn  C.  MOVE  CHARLItTON. 


Two  prominent  seams  of  iron  ore  exist, — one  as  shown  by  figure  124,  on 
its  propa-  geolo^cal  level  over  B,  as  found  and  worked  at  Johnstown, 
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Cambria  coaaty,  PenDsylvania,  and  which  exist  in  Tariable  qnalH^  «itd 
quantity  wherever  this  seam  of  coal  exiato.     In  some  phtoes  It  is  rich  and 
productive,  while  in  others  it  is  lean  and  worthless.   Here,  however,  it  appeara 
at  the  surface  as  a  brown  oxide  of  great  richneBS,  yielding  60  per  cent,  of 
metal  in  the  furnace;  but  the  bed  is  naturally  a  calcareous  ore,  where  not 
oxidized,  yielding  here  from  40  to  46  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.     Its  aze 
is  from  3  to  4  feet  when  in  its  best  condition,  accompanied,  however,  by 
leaner  shales  or  ai^Ilaceous  ores.     The  second  seam  of 
ore  is  generally  ai^llaccous  and  not  very  rich.    Ita 
proper  position  is  between  G  and  D,  and  near  the  Free- 
port  or  Curlew  limestone,  which  underlies  the  lower 
bench  or  bed  of  E.     In  the  anthracite  regions ..,  imme- 
diately underlies  the  Mammoth ;  but,  as  we  have  several 
times  stated,  the  Mammoth  divides,  in  its  westwaid 
spread,  and  forms  several  eeams  in  the  bituminooi 
r^ons. 

Figure  123  represents  the  general  form  or  tt^to- 
graphy  of  the  valley  from  Elk  River  on  the  north,  it 
a,  to  Coal  River  on  the  south,  at  o.     While  this  is  a 
transverse  section  of  the  valley,  it  is  throngh  a  longi- 
tudinal portion  of  the  Great  AU^hany  coal-field.  The 
figure  gives  an  approximate  representation  of  the  main 
strata ;  but  a  more  comprehensive  and  systematic  detail 
S    is  given  in  figure  124  of  the  coal  measuros.     But  in 
C   vertical  section,  figure  189,  under  the  head  of  Petro- 
leum, will  be  found  the  order  of  snccession  in  which 
the  oil,  salt,  and  coal  exist  in  this  valley. 
^        In  figure  124  we  give  the  approximate  places  of  the 
coal-seams,  iron   ores,   and  principal   limestones.    It 
will  be  found  to  difier  slightly  from  the  generalixed 
section  representing  the  coal  measures  of  the  Allegbaay 
field,  but  the  diGference  simply  exists  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  seams,  or  the  enlargement  of  seams  which  are 
C  generally  too  small  to  be  enumerated. 
I        In  figure  124  the  letter  O  represents  cannel  coal, 
L  limestone,  and  S  Mahoning  sandstone.     The  dotted 
lines  represent  iron  ore.     The  distances  are  approxi- 
mate from  seam  to  seam,  but  the  general  position  of 
the  principal  seams  is  very  near  their  proper  geological 
horizon;  while  the  limestones,  iron  ores,  and  Eand- 
i.eIlIIIi'cii«"«'«N«wH».    stones  identify  them  with  their  cotemporaries  la  other 


Q,  or  the  Pittsburg  seam,  does  not  exist  on  the  river  hills,  as  may  be 
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seen  in  figure  123,  but  is  found  on  the  higher  mountains  back  from  the 
river.  This  seam  is  smaller  than  our  representation  makes  it,  and  seldom 
produces  over  four  or  five  feet  of  merchantable  coal  in  this  region.  E  is  a 
double  bed,  divided  by  about  twelve  inches  of  fire-clay,  and  B  is  also  some- 
times found  divided  in  the  same  manner  by  fire-clay.  Its  size  is  less, 
generally,  than  that  of  E,  and  more  variable,  ranging  from  4  to  10,  and 
Bometimes  even  20,  feet  in  thickness.  But  when  such  great  enlargements 
take  place,  several  of  the  smaller  accompanying  seams  are  merged  in  the 
main  body,  or  only  separated  by  comparatively  thin  slates  or  fire-clay  part- 
ings. When  this  seam  is  in  its  best  condition,  it  is  very  productive  and 
worked  with  much  economy.  With  rare  exceptions,  it  is  the  best  furnace 
coal  in  the  Alleghany  field,  and  whether  worked  for  such  a  purpose  at 
Blossborg,  or  Johnstown  in  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  it  alwajrs  produces 
a  hard,  dense  coal  in  which  the  carbon  predominates.  But  here,  accord- 
ing to  a  natural  law  which  we  have  before  described  and  accounted  for,  the 
coal  of  all  the  seams  contains  more  bitumen,  and  consequently  less  carbon, 
than  at  the  localities  named,  or,  in  fiict,  any  point  east  and  north.  Some  of 
the  small  seams  between  B  and  E  also  produce  good  furnace  coals.  But 
their  quality  for  such  purpose  seems  to  increase  towards  the  head  of  the 
Kanawha,  or  above  Gauley,  since  the  carbon  increases  and  the  bitumen 
decreases  in  that  direction,  but,  we  must  say,  to  some  extent  at  the  expense 
of  purify.  There  are  but  few  places,  if  any,  where  the  coal  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies  is  better  in  quality  and  quantity  than  in  a  line  with  the  section 
given  in  figure  123. 

The  cannel  coal-seams  are  marked  on  the  side  of  figure  124  C,  and  are 
not  enomerated,  as  the  common  bituminous  seams  are,  alphabetically, 
because  we  find  no  equivalent  for  these  cannel  seams  in  the  anthracite 
regions  to  which  our  nomenclature  applies  particularly. 

We  are  not  certain,  however,  that  this  conclusion  is  correct  The  first 
r^;ular  cannel  seam  is  found  above  B,  and  cannot  be  a  ^' split"  of  that 
seam,  since  the  fossiliferous  limestone  and  calcareous  ore  intervene.  It 
may  possibly  be  identical  with  C;  and  the  small  seams  found  above  it,  and 
that  which  we  have  designated  as  C  in  figure  124,  may  be  mere  enlarge- 
ments of  the  numerous  coal-strata,  which  are  too  insignificant  to  obtain 
attention  in  other  localities.  But  whether  the  cannel  coal  between  B  and 
C  be  part  of  C,  or  a  peculiar  production  of  the  bituminous  r^ions,  it  does 
not  invalidate  our  identification  of  the  principal  seams,  since  they  occur 
in  such  systematic  order  and  are  accompanied  by  such  unmistakable 
aseodates  that  their  peculiar  characteristics  are  always  prominent. 

In  order  to  present  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley  as  a  mining  and  manufacturing  locality,  and  its  availabilities  for 
trade  and  transportation,  we  give  a  small  map  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
Valley  and  its  resources  of  iron  ores. 
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i^aciopnoN  OF  hap. 

The  Great  Kanawha  is  known  by  thia  name 
to  the  month  of  Gauley;  above  that,  it  is  known 
at  the  Neur  River,  which  takes  its  rise  among  llie 
mountains  of  North  Carolina. 

S  No.  1  ia  Guyandotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  G117- 

'  andott«  River,  and  is  the  proposed  terminns  of 

a  the  Covington  &  Ohio  R^lroad.     No.  2  is  tbe 

i  location  of  Charleston,  at  the  mouth  of  Elk  River. 

K  No.  3  is  the  site  of  Kanawha  City, — a  compara- 
tively ne*  place, — at  the  mouth  of  Lenn's  Creek 

5  and  on  the  proposed  railroad  to  Peytona,  on  Coal 

I  River.    No.  4  is  the  mouth  of  Ganley  River,and 

I  No.  5  the  mouth  of  Greenbrier  River.     At  tbis 

£  point  the  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad  enters  the 

S  valley  of  the  New  River.     The  grading  of  this 

5  road  is  partially  completed.     A   short   dtstance 

;  farther  up,  at  6,  is  the  mouth  of  Sinking  Creek, 

u  the   moat  available  proposed  route  of  a  great 

t  freighf^line  from  the  East  to  the  West,  leaving 

I  the  New  River  and  crossing  over  to  the  James. 

S  It  is  anticipated  that  the  maximum  grades  of  this 

I  route  will  be  only  20  feet  to  the  mite,  and  the  dis- 

Z  tance  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  to 

1  tide-water  considerably  diminished  over  Ae  meet 

t  fevorable  routes  now  existing. 

3  No.  7  is  the  Great  Limestone  Valley,  known 

;  through  Virginia  as  the  Valley  of  Virginia.    It 

1  stretches  from  the  cane-brakes  of  Ahibama  to  the 
3  Valley  of  the  Hudson  and  beyond.     It  is  narrow 

2  a  short  dbtance  east  of  this  point,  on  the  high 
S  water-shed  between  the  James  and  the  New 
5  Rivers;  but  at  "Central  City"  (8)  and  ikrthw 
J  west  it  widens  ont  in  rich  and  extensive  plains, 

and  forms  some  of  the  finest  plantations  or  agri- 
cultural lands  in  Vir^nia.  It  is  really  a  deli^t- 
f\il  region,  and  destined  at  no  distant  day  to 
become  one  of  the  most  pc^alons  and  weoltli/ 
districts  of  the  South. 

No.  9  1b  the  location  of  Wentworth,  in  Korth 
Oarolinft,  between  Danville  and  Greensbon  (10^ 
ud  No.  11  is  the  poeitaon  of  Baleighi 
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The  dark  spots  at  13  represent  the  great  re^on  of  magnetic  iron  ores; 
wlule  12  represents  the  gold-belt.  14  is  the  rich  copper  region  in  South- 
western Virginia^  and  16  is  the  region  of  brown  hematites  on  each  ^id6 
of  the  great  vallej.     16  is  the  Alleghany  range. 

This  region  of  iron  ores  will  perhaps  rival  any  locality  in  ouf  country 
— Iron  Mountain^  Pilot  Knob^  or  Lake  Superior  not  excepted— either  in 
quality  or  quantity.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  resources  of  brown  hematite 
in  this  section.  It  exists  in  massive  beds  of  great  extent,  and  ranges 
through  a  vast  area  of  country.  We  have  seen  beds  of  ore  in  this  region 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Cornwall  deposits,  and  can  state,  from  practical 
experience,  there  is  no  richer  or  purer  iron  ore  of  this  description  to  be 
found.  The  miniature  map  shows  the  coal  of  the  Kanawha  to  be  in  dose 
proximity  to  this  great  region  of  iron,  and  connected  by  a  large  river^ 
which  levels  as  it  were  the  mountains  and  grades  a  uniform  path  through 
the  huge  All^hanies.  From  the  Ohio  River  to  the  boundary  of  North 
Carolina  the  ascent  is  easy  and  uniform,  and  the  elevation  moderate. 
The  point  ^t  which  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel  is  not  over  2500  feet  above  tide, 
and  only  2000  feet  above  the  Ohio;  while  the  distance  is  about  250  miles, 
or  a  common  grade  of  less  than  10  feet  to  the  mile.  But,  as  the  upper 
portions  of  the  distance  overcome  the  most  elevation,  the  grades  at  the 
summit  would  be  50  feet  to  the  mile  for  a  short  distance.  This,  however, 
would  have  no  reference  to  the  rich  hematitic  iron  regidti  of  the  valley. 
These  ores  may  be  reached  at  a  maximum  grade  of  20  feet  to  the  mile, 
with  a  common  descending  grade  from  the  ore  deposits  to  tjie  coal  of  the 
Kanawha. 

From  the  magnetic  iron  regions  of  North  Carolina  the  grades  would  be 
idverse  for  a  short  distance  to  the  summit.  But  the  grecit  richness  of  the 
ores — which  yield  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  the  charcoal- 
fumaoe — would  compensate  for  additional  freight  or  tmnsportation.  Thb 
railroad  line  thus  suggested  from  the  Ohio  to  the  great  iron  and  copper 
regions  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  not  only  give  the 
valley  of  the  Kanawha  an  abundant  supply  of  the  richest  and  purest  iroti 
ores  and  open  out  a  splendid  mineral  and  agricultural  region,  but  aldo 
open  direct  communication  between  Virginia,  North  CaroUna,  and  the 
Great  West,  and,  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  the  golden  gated  of  the  &i 
Pacific. 

At  No.  5  the  Greenbrier  River  joins  the  New  River;  and  here  the 
projected  and  partially  finished  Covington  &  Ohio  Railroad  enters  this 
valley  of  the  Great  Kanawha.  This  line  connects  at  Covington  with  the 
Virginia  Central  Railroad,  which  centres  at  Richmond.  By  this  line  the 
distance  from  tide  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  West  is  less  thaii  by  any 
other  route,  and  the  grades  are  more  favorable.    But  farther  up  the  New 
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River,  at  No.  6,  is  the  moath  of  Sinking  Creek ;  and  at  this  point  a 
means  of  communication  exists  from  the  waters  of  the  West  to  those  of 
the  East,  which  has  been  long  and  singnlarly  overlooked.    The  moan- 
tain-ranges  here  run  parallel  from  the  New  River  to  the  James,  and  their 
valleys  afford  the  lowed  point  of  elevation   from  the  Eastern  to  the 
Western  waters.     The  Great  All^hanj  ranges  are  cat  down  to  their  base 
by  the  waters  of  the  New  River,  while  the  waters  of  the  James  drain  its 
eastern  escarpment.     The  deep  valleys  of  the  east  cross  the  coursea  of 
these  rivers :  consequently,  a  line  from  river  to  river  along  the  valleys 
must  have  less  elevation  to  overcome  than  a  line  across  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghanies.    The  writer  examined  this  line  in  1858-59,  and,  bv 
barometrical  observation,  found  that  the  elevation  to  be  overcome  was 
nearly  1100  feet  less  than  the  most  fiivorable  present  route  from  east  to 
west;  or  the  greatest  elevation  is  less  than  1400  feet  where  the  denuding 
ridge  or  water-shed  may  be  pierced  by  tunnel. 

This  route  offers  to  Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  natural  advantages 
which  no  other  route  from  east  to  west  can  possess.  It  presents  a  line 
whose  maximum  grades  shall  not  exceed  20  feet  per  mile,  and  whose  dis- 
tance from  Richmond  or  City  Point  to  navigable  water  on  the  Kanawha 
is  only  about  320  miles. 

These  natural  advantages  are  so  important  and  desirable  not  only  for 
the  development  of  the  region  in  question,  but  all  the  great  West,  that 
they  must  and  will  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of  the  enter- 
prining  and  fiur-seeing.  The  consummation  of  such  a  desirable  object 
would  lift  Virginia  from  her  present  ruin  and  desolation  and  place  her 
fairly  and  advantageously  in  emulation  with  the  progressive  Northern  and 
Western  States*  It  would  be  more  effective  in  eradicating  sectional  pre- 
judices and  strife  than  provost-marshals  or  bayonets,  lecture  or  sermon ; 
it  would  teach  our  ^^  erring  sisters"  the  way  to  wealth,  power,  and  pros- 
perity, and  show  them  that  all  they  sought  by  war  and  separation  exists  in 
peace  and  union. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  assumes  an  im- 
portance not  hitherto  noticed  or  discussed  since  the  days  of  Washington, 
who  first  called  attention  to  this  subject  and  projected  and  predicted  what 
the  present  writer  now  only  reiterates. 

In  order  to  obtain  approximately  the  coal  production  of  the  Western 
bituminous  coal-fields,  we  shall  be  forced  to  estimate  roughly  the  amoont 
of  coal  mined  in  each  State.  It  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  at  this  writing 
the  correct  figures ;  but  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  place  the  amount 
of  coal  produced  at  a  half-million  tons  annually  in  West  Virginia,  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the  Kanawha  Valley.  By  &r  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  coal  used  by  the  Western  steamers^  and  in  the  cities  on  the 
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Ohio,  is  mined  in  Pennsylvania^  though  the  coals  of  West  Virginia  are  more 
accessible  and  may  be  supplied  with  more  economy. 


COAL  OIL. 

The  manufiictore  of  coal  oil  from  the  rich  cannel  coal  of  the  Kanawha 
was  extensively  carried  on  in  that  r^ion  before  the  war,  and  practical  men 
who  know  the  cost  and  have  calculated  the  profits  by  experience  state 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  more  money  may  be  made  in  manu&cturing  this  oil 
from  the  coal  than  by  boring  for  it  and  obtaining  it  in  a  natural  state.  The 
one  is  certain  and  continuous,  while  the  other  is  uncertain  and  precarious.  The 
first  depends  on  skill  and  capital ;  the  second,  on  a  fortunate  ''strike,^' — 
which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception :  fiur  more  blanks 
tiian  prizes  are  drawn  from  oil-wells. 

But  when  the  manu&cturing  of  oil  from  coal  is  conducted  with  the 
proper  skill  and  judgment,  the  results  are  certain.  And  in  no  place  can  this 
be  done  witii  more  success  than  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  because  in 
no  other  locality  are  there  richer  coals  or  a  more  abundant  supply,  while 
timber  for  barrels  and  other  accessory  means  are  abundant  and  available. 

The  best  cannel  cod,  when  properly  treated  on  the  large  scale,  will  yield 
60  gallons  of  crude  oil  to  the  ton;  and  the  cost  of  the  mining  and  manipu- 
lation ought  not  to  exceed  $2.60  per  ton, — ^which,  at  even  10  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  tanks,  would  leave  a  large  profit  on  the  oil  produced. 

There  is  great  improvement  to  be  made  in  the  mannfiicture  of  coal  oil 
from  the  coal,  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  may  be  reduced  nearly  one-half 
from  the  present  estimates,  which  is  firom  25  to  30  cents  per  gallon  for  re- 
fined oil.  We  have  noticed,  particularly,  several  large  items  of  expense 
in  the  production  of  the  crude  article  which  may  be  abated,  but  which  in 
this  connection  we  shall  not  discuss :  it  belongs  properly  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Petroleum,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

It  ¥rill  thus  appear  that  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley  is  not  only  a  great 
natural  mining  and  manu&cturing  r^ion,'but  one  that  may  enjoy  the 
greatest  trade  that  ever  flowed  from  the  mountains  or  the  inland  plains 
and  valleys  to  the  sea.  The  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  salt  of  this  r^on  are 
inexhaustible,  and  may  be  produced  with  the  minimum  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, and,  consequently,  the  maximum  of  profits. 

We  have  long  beheld  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  this  part  of  the 
Great  All^hany  coal-field  with  professional  admiration,  and  have  fre- 
quently called  attention  to  their  value.  If  we  now  seem  partial  to  West 
Virginia,  we  can  prove  that  our  affections  have  always  turned  towards  her 
unlimited  stores  of  coal  and  iron  with  an  ardent  desire  to  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce the  "open  sesame"  which  should  expose  her  treasures  to  the 
world. 
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THE  ALLEGHAKT  GOAL-FIELD  IN  KENTUCKT. 

We  shall  briefly  present  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  this  pordon 
of  the  great  coal-field,  since  it  is  but  little  developed,  and  presents  but 
few  points  of  special  interest,  where  the  coal  is  intersected  by  navigable 
rivers,  since  it  lies  near  the  head  of  the  streams.  Its  mai^in,  of  couise^  on 
the  north  Ues  along  the  Ohio ;  but  we  think  the  Big  Sandy  and  the  Cum- 
berland are  the  only  navigable  waters  which  intersect  it.  The  Big  Sandj 
runs  its  full  length  over  or  among  coal-beds,  but  only  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cumberland,  which  are  seldom  navigable,  reach  this  coal-field.  None  of 
the  Kentucky  railroads  penetrate  its  almost  unbroken  area,  except  a  short 
branch  at  Ironton  on  the  Ohio.  The  coal-area  occupies  all  or  part  of 
twenty  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  embraces  an  extent  of  lO^OQD 
square  miles.  The  western  margin  of  the  field  enters  Kentucky  near 
Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio,  and  leaves  it  near  Montioello,  a  short  distance 
below  and  east  of  which  it  crosses  into  Tennessee,  the  general  course  being 
southwest. 

The  Big  Sandy  is  navigable  through  Eastern  Kentucky  a  distance  of 
100  miles  when  the  streams  are  high,  and  the  coal  is  found  either  below  or 
above  water-level  the  whole  distance.  Below  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Louisa,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy,  most  of  the  coal 
lies  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  farther  up  it  commences  to  rise  above 
the  river,  and  the  seams  of  coal  which  may  lie  one  hundred  feet  deep  al 
Louisa  are  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river  at  the  Russell  Fork.  The  dip 
is  therefore  general  and  gradual  from  the  east  to  the  west  until  the  Ohio  is 
reached,  and  from  thence  it  is  reversed  and  from  the  west  to  the  east.  Some 
distance  above  Prestonburg  considerable  coal  was  mined  before  the  war, 
the  coal  being  floated  down  in  barges  during  high  water.  The  localitiea 
of  the  mines  in  this  section  are  about  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and,  we  sliiQuld  judge,  below  the  MaJioi^ng  sandstone. 

From  a  hasty  and  necessarily  brief  examination  during  the  year  1864, 
when  this  region  of  country  lay  between  the  lines  of  the  Rebel  and  Union 
armies,  and  when  guerrillas  had  full  sway,  we  concluded  the  large  seam 
worked  on  the  Louisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  to  be  identical  with  the  eanod 
coal  oyer  jB,  since  the  Mahoning  sandstone  seemed  to  lie  above.  The  ooal 
produced  was  excellent,  and  contained  about  60  per  cent,  of  bitumen. 

Section  of  Coal  Strata  on  the  Louisa  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  dbovt  I^-eMtonlmrg. 


Ft 
Conglomerate  (commencing  at  the 

base) 20 

Coal,  A 3 

Oooglomerate,  sandstones  and  slates  80 
Coal,  B 6 


Ft 

Sandstones  and  shales 90 

Coal,  cannel 5 

Slates  and  shales. 60 

Coal,  small 2 

Sandstones,  &c 100 
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C<»I,C 3 

fiandstones,  shales,  &o 100 

Coal,  D 4 

Sandstones,  &c 100 

Coal,  E 6 

Slates,  fire-clay,  &c 80 


Coal,  E 4 

Slates,  shales 100 

Coal,cannel 6 

Slates,  shales,  &c 50 

Mahoning  sandstone 90 

Coal,  38 ^S 


The  above  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  Kanawha  section,  and  is 
almost  identical  with  a  section  taken  on  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  in 
the  Kentucky  Greological  Survey.  Coal  £  is  there  wanting;  but  the  space 
evidently  admits  of  its  existence,  and  we  must  conclude  the  error  to  be 
with  the  survey  and  not  in  the  measures.  The  evidence  of  regularity  and 
oniformily  in  the  coalnaeams  of  this  field  is  too  great  to  be  doubted. 

Our  exploration  of  this  portion  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  locate  the 
iron  ores  and  limestones  which  accompany  the  principal  seams ;  but  the 
short  investigation  we  were  able  to  make  left  no  doubt  on  our  mind  that 
they  existed  in  ^' place''  and  in  order  on  the  same  geological  horizon  with 
the  measures  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Eastern  Kentucky  may  have  amounted  to 
300,000  tons  per  annum  before  the  war.  We  may  safely  put  it,  however, 
•8  low  as  250,000;  though  since  and  during  the  war  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  that  amount  has  been  mined.  Nothing  has  been  doqe  on  Big 
Sandy,  and  but  little  if  any  mining  has  been  done  on  t|ie  Cumberland  in 
Eastern  Kentucky  daring  the  war. 


THE  ALLEGHAI^  COAL-FIELD  IN  TENNESSEE. 

The  geological  reports  of  the  coal  formations  of  East  Tennessee  are  use- 
less for  all  practice  purposes ;  and^  as  but  little  development  has  been  made 
in  mining  operations,  we  are  left  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  i^ion 
in  question  for  available  data. 

The  coal  measures  are  confined  to  a  narrow  boundary,  and  occupy  the 
high  mountain-plateaus  which  terminate  abruptly  on  the  east,  above  the 
escarpments  of  the  huge  Cumberland  Mountains, — ^a  continuation  of  the 
All^hanies, — and  are  cut  ofi*  with  almost  equal  abruptness  by  erosion  to 
the  west.  The  eastern  margin  of  the  coal-field  is  parallel  with  the  moun- 
tain-formation, and  comparatively  uniform,  but  the  western  edges  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  and  zigzag  in  their  course,  which,  however,  is  generally 
in  a  southwestern  direction  and  a  continuation  of  the  line  through  Eastern 
Kentucky. 

The  ooal-area  of  Tennessee  is  about  3700  square  miles ;  but  most  of  it 
lies  in  an  inaccessible  mountain-region,  which  for  a  long  period  must 
•nsmaip  undeveloped^  while  the  more  available  districts  supply  the  wants 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  far  as  fuel  is  oonoemed;  and  the  same  remarks 
may  apply  with  equal  force  to  a  large  portion  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  But 
there  are  several  points  where  the  coals  of  East  Tennessee  are  available  for 
home-consumption,  and  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  Eastern  markets  in 
North  and  Middle  Greorgia. 

Chattanooga  and  vicinity  may  become  a  great  manu&cturing  district, 
since  the  coal  is  plentiful  and  accessible  in  this  locality  and  iron  ore  n 
abundant  and  rich.  Before  and  during  the  war,  until  the  evacuation  of 
this  great  strat^ic  point  by  the  rebels,  a  large  quantity  of  coal  was  shippetl 
from  this  place  to  Rome,  Atlanta,  and  other  places  in  Georgia,  for  the  uae 
of  the  rolling-mills  and  foundries  employed  in  fturnishing  munitions  of 
war  for  the  rebel  armies. 

There  was  also  a  large  amount  of  pig-iron  made  here,  and  several 
furnaces  were  successfully  in  blast,  turning  out  good  coke-iron.  But  afler 
the  occupation  of  Chattano<^  by  the  Union  forces  the  rolling-mills  of 
Georgia  were  forced  to  suspend,  for  want  of  coal,  since  there  was  no  other 
'Source  of  supply  except  a  small  and  undeveloped  body  of  ooal  on  the 
Coosa  River  in  Alabama,  some  40  or  60  miles  below  Rome. 

The  Chattanooga  mines  were  located  about  14  miles  from  the  town,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Lookout  Mountain.  They  were  connected  with  the 
place  by  a  railroad  up  Wills  Valley,  or,  we  believe,  a  continuation  of  that 
valley,  through  which  flows  the  Chattanooga  Creek.  Coal  B  is  the  onlj 
productive  seam  in  this  region,  though  C  and  perhaps  D  may  form  m  the 
centre  of  the  long  depressions  which  now  hold  the  ooal  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.     It  ranges  from  4  to  10  feet  in  thickness. 

The  next  prominent  point  where  coal  is  mined  to  any  extent  is  nearly 
opposite  Kingston,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  Here  the  river  runs  close 
along  the  foot  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and  the  coal  is  obtained 
from  their  summits.  It  is  also  mined  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  at 
several  points  on  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga,  for  home-con- 
sumption and  use  in  the  furnaces.  The  usual  coal  production  of  Tennessee 
may  be  set  down  at  600,000  tons  per  annum.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  correct  sections  of  the  coal  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  but 
can  state  that  all  the  available  coal  must  exist  in  the  four  lower  seams,  A, 
B,  C,  and  D.  E  does  not  exist,  on  account  of  the  limited  thickness  of  the 
measures.  B  is  the  chief  productive  seam ;  its  size  is,  as  usual,  variable, 
and  ranges  from  4  to  20  feet.  The  following  transverse  section,  from 
Taylor,  gives  a  slight  impression  of  the  form  and  character  of  the  ooal 
measures  in  Tennessee.  It  is  very  minute  in  scale,  and  conveys  no  idea 
of  the  great  elevation  at  which  the  coal  exists  on  the  huge  Cumberhind 
Mountains,  which  tower  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valleys  at  their  base* 
From  this  elevation  the  coal  must  descend  to  transportation  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  since  all  the  coal  of  this  r^ion  exists  on  the  mountaiiH^p^ 
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ff,  coal  messures ;  h,  Bandstone  with  iron  ores ;  e,  bituminoufl  shale ;  d.  Carboniferous 
limestone ;  e,  old  red  sandstone ;  /,  upper  Silurian. 

The  Silurian  rocks  mentioned  at /are  tilted  or  inverted  by  the  sharp  axes 
of  the  folded  gneissic  strata  which  form  the  overlying  Silurian  and  Devo- 
nian in  long,  narrow  and  steep  troughs  and  ridges  to  the  east  of  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains^  as  the  same  strata  are  folded  to  the  northeast  in  the 
anthracite  fields  and  intermediately. 

ALLEGHANT  GOAL-FIELD  IN  ALABAMA. 

That  portion  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  in  Alabama  covers  4300  square 
miles  of  superficial  area,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  field. 
Its  form  is  peculiar,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  map,  which  is  con- 
densed, with  some  alterations,  from  the  Alabama  State  Survey  by  Prof. 
Tuomqr,  and  forms  the  knob  on  the  handle  of  the  great  club  which  the 
AU^hany  coal-field  represents  on  paper,  as  the  map  of  Italy  takes  the 
form  of  a  boot  under  the  same  representation. 

The  end  of  the  formation  proper  would  appear  to  terminate  with  the 
high  terminal  points  of  the  Lookout  and  Sand  Mountains;  but  the 
evidence  is  unmistakable  of  a  sudden  depression  of  the  great  mountain- 
nuiges  and  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  superincumbent  coal  strata. 
The  connection  has  also  been  found  to  be  almost  continuous  between  the 
coal  measures,  and  the  accompanying  millstone  grit  and  Carboniferous 
limestones  occupy,  geologically,  the  same  horizon,  or  order  of  stratification, 
which  we  find  general  in  this  coal-field. 

We  might  be  led  to  suppose,  from  Professor  Tuomey's  report,  that  the 
limestonea  and  coal  measures  were  stratified  unconformably  upon  the 
Silurian  formations ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  We  investigated  this  subject 
fnUy  during  a  late  visit  to  Alabama,  and  found  the  same  general  contrao- 
tion  prevalent  in  the  Eastern  Palaeozoic  and  Azoic  formations  which  we 
find  80  general  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  great  basin.  The  eastern  strata 
are  here  folded  sharply  against  the  gigantic  sides  of  the  Lookout  Mountain ; 
bnt  the  strata  in  that  mountain-range  and  that  on  which  they  rest  are  con- 
formable to  the  coal  measures,  and  not  unconformable,  as  represented  iki 
Taylor's  statistics,  and  as  copied  from  Professor  Tuomey's  reports. 

Jhe  Coosa,  Cahawba,  or  St.  Clair  coal-field,  as  if;  has  been  variously 
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called,  seems  to  be  part  of  the  same  great  field.  But  this  portion  has  been 
depressed  to  a  greater  extent  than,  the  more  western  basins,  and  slightly 
folded  in  basin-6ha{)e  by  the  lateral  contraction  which  folded  the  parallel 
Silurian  strata  to  the  east. 

The  gradual  thinning  or  depreciation  of  the  PalsBosoic  strata  in  this 
direction,  though  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  westward  from  the  point  of  its 
greatest  thickness  in  Pennsylvania,  has  still  so  diminished  the  strata  inter- 
vening between  the  coal  and  the  Great  Valley  limestone  No.  11,  that  the 
Carboniferous  lime  and  this — ^the  Auroral  lime — are  brought  almoat  into 
contact,  compared  with  their  vast  distance  apart  in  the  northeast 

DESC&IPTION  OF  THE  MAP. 

The  upper,  or  northern,  end  of  the  St  Clair,  or  Coosa,  coal-field  is  near 
Gadsden,  on  the  Coosa  River.  There  appears  to  be  no  immediate  connec- 
tion between  this  isolated  coal  deposit  and  the  larger  area  to  the  west,  or 
the  coal  of  Lookout  Mountain  to  the  north.  But  there  is  an  evident  de- 
pression of  the  great  Lookout  range  to  the  souihi  carrying  the  coal  down 
with  it.  The  seams  on  the  northeast  of  this  deposit  are  extremely  thin, 
seldom  over  18  inches  thick,  but  very  pure  and  dean*  We  should  take 
tlie  only  seam  we  saw  open,  and  the  only  one  that  appeared  to  exist  at  its 
northern  extremity,  to  be  A,  or  the  lowest  coal  in  the  field.  But  about  30 
miles  fitrther  to  the  south,  nearly  opposite  Tallad^a,  the  next  upper  seam^ 
B,  is  found;  and  farther  south  a  ^' split"  of  B,  or  the  next  seam,  C,  exists 

A  never  gets  over  3  (»*  4  feet  thick  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  bat  B  is 
sometimes  20  feet  in  thickness.    Here  it  is  about  5  feet  when  in  its  bes^t 
condition;  but  fiirther  south,  on  Broken  Arrow  Creek,  and  at  MontevaUr>y 
it  increases  to  10  feet, — at  the  expense,  however,  of  its  purity.   In  St  Ckii^ 
county,  and  particularly  the  mines  on  Trout  Creek,  the  coal  of  B  is  eac— 
cellent,  containing  about  30  per  cent  of  bitumen,  and  coking  readily.     1  x, 
forms  a  hard,  pure,  and  silvery  coke,  of  the  best  description  for  the  blast- 
furnace or  cupola. 

The  seam,  where  worked  by  Baglan  &  Co.,  on  Trout  Creek,  nearly  o|qx»T  k- 
Talladega,  and  20  miles  to  the  west  of  that  place,  was  about  five  feet  thick  ^  t 
the  time  of  our  last  visit  to  this  region.  It  was  worked  by  a  shallow  ska^x 
near  the  outcrops  of  the  seam,  and  boUi  water  and  coal  were  broogfat  np 
by  horse-power.  The  work  was  conducted  on  the  most  primitive 
and  in  the  most  costly  manner;  while  the  coal  was  hauled  20  mik» 
wagons,  over  the  worst  of  mud  roads,  to  the  railroad  at  Tallad^a^ 
hauled  to  the  Coosa,  and  then  floated  in  arks  down  that  rapid 
dangerous  river  to  Montgomery,  some  160  miles  distant  Genetally, 
two  out  of  every  three  of  these  arks  got  safely  through.  Yet  on  this  |>] 
Gwioua  supply  did  the  foundries  of  Montgomery  depend^  since  the  oo^l  of 
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Montevallo^  which  went  by  rail  to  Selma,  is  not  fit  for  smelting  pnrpoees. 
In  iact^  it  is  the  worst  coal  to  be  used  as  a  fuel  that  we  ever  saw^  and  con- 
tained^ besides  much  sulphur,  about  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  is  sLogolar 
that  the  coal  in  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  this  deposit  should  be 
so  extremely  pure,  and  that  of  the  south  so  extremely  impure. 

That  portion  of  the  field  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  which  is  by  Ikr 
the  larger  body,  may  contain  the  third  or  fourth  seam,  in  the  lower  series, 
but  we  could  not  recognize  any  above  B,  which  undulates  much,  and  comes 
in  constantly  recurring  waves  to  the  surfiice;  though  in  the  extreme 
southern  edge  of  the  field  most  of  the  coal  is  below  water-level,  and 
covered  with  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  Gulf  shores.  This  part  of 
the  field  is,  therefore,  low,  and  the  coalnseams  appear  to  dip  towards  and 
under  the  cretaceous  strata  until  lost  to  sight  and  gone  with  a  final  plunge 
under  the  Gulf.  (?)  The  strata  rise  rapidly  towards  the  head  of  the 
streams  until  they  reach  the  elevation  of  the  Lookout  range,  and  the 
plateaus  of  the  Great  Sand  Mountain,  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Coal  has  been  worked  for  a  considerable  period  in  Alabama  at  many 
localities,  but  chiefly  on  the  Coosa,  at  Montevallo,  on  the  Cahawba,  on 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  on  the  Tennessee  Biveis;  but  everywhere  in  the 
most  primitive  and  costly  manner. 

We  notice  Professor  Tuomey's  remarks  about  the  cheapness  of  diving  for 
coal  in  the  waters  of  Alabama,  and  we  have  no  doubt  any  mode  of  mining 
coal  would  be  cheaper  than  those  generally  practised.  We  have  seen  im- 
mense areas  of  a  coalnseam  uncovered  to  the  depth  of  ten  and  twenty  feet 
to  obtain  30  inches  of  coal,  and  that  generally  below  water-level.  Ten 
tons  of  earth  were  removed  for  every  ton  of  coal  obtained,  at  many  points 
along  the  Coosa,  when  a  simple  water-level  might  have  obtained  the  same 
coal  at  one-tenth  the  labor. 

Immense  deposits  of  excellent  iron  ore  exist  almost  entirely  around  the 
Alabama  coal  districts;  but  the  best  and  most  abundant  appears  to  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  coal.  We  have  seen  masses  of  the  richest  hematites,  that 
may  be  called  mountains  without  exaggeration,  and  beds  of  splendid  fossi- 

Fio.  126. 
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liferons  iron-stone  that  could  be  traced  for  a  hundred  miles,  parallel  with 
the  Coosa.  These  ores  were  used  extensively  in  the  charcoal  furnaces;  bat 
we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  coke-furnace  in  Alabama,  or  of  a  pound  of 
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iron  having  been  made  with  mineral  fuel  in  the  blast-furnaoes  of  that 
State. 

The  amount  of  cool  mined  in  Alabama  may  be  stated  at  300,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Figure  126,  from  Taylor's  Statistics,  represents  imperfectly  the  relative 
position  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Warrior.  Both  are 
represented  at  greater  angles  of  dip  than  they  naturally  assume,  and  the 
number  of  seams  on  the  Coosi^  is  less  than  those  represented.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  seams  are  repeated  by  inversion  on  the  east 
side  of  this  field,  as  the  strata  in  that  direction  are  sharply  folded,  and  the 
Great  Valley  limestone  apparently  overlaps  the  coal,  much  the  same  as  it 
does  at  the  New  River  coal-field  in  Virginia. 

That  portion  of  the  field  in  Greorgia  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  similar 
to  the  coal  of  Tennessee.  We  shall  not  notice  it  separately,  as  Georgia 
receives  all  her  coal  from  Tennessee,  except  such  anthracite  as  may  be 
received  at  her  ports. 

THE  ALLEOHANT  COAL-FIELD  IN  OHIO. 

The  coal-area  of  Ohio  has  been  variously  stated  at  from  5000  to  12,000 
square  miles.  We  have  taken  it  at  7100  square  miles  productive  coal-area, 
which  will  be  its  maximum,  though  the  coal  measures,  including  the  Carbo- 
niferous limestone,  extend  over  one-third  of  the  State.  But  Ohio  is, 
perhaps,  as  much  diversified  and  cut  by  streams  as  West  Virginia,  though 
they  are  less  in  volume  and  length.  Those  within  the  coal-field  generally 
rise  towards  or  even  beyond  the  outcrop  of  the  coal,  and  flow  towards  the 
Ohio,  down  the  dip  of  the  measures. 

All  the  streams  feeding  the  Ohio,  except  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the 
Tennessee,  rise  within  the  margins  of  the  AU^hany  and  the  Central  coal- 
field4.,  Most  of  them,  however,  rise  within  the  Alleghany.  The  Ohio 
River  flows  nearly  through  the  synclinal  axis  of  the  AU^hany  basin  from 
the  great  bend  below,  and  yet  north  of  Pittsburg,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Guyandotte;  while  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio — ^the  AJl^hany,  Monon- 
gahela,  &c. — rise  within  the  vast  area  that  fills  Western  and  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  descend  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin  from  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  eastern  escarpment  of  which 
forms  the  Atlantic  margin  of  the  great  basin  as  it  now  exists. 

The  western  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field  is  much  lower  than  the 
eastern,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  eastern-dipping  strata  is 
correspondingly  less  than  the  western  dip.  The  coal  east  of  the  Ohio  has 
a  general  and  gradual  dip  towards  the  Ohio;  but  the  coal  on  the  west  of 
this  river  has  a  corresponding  but  reversed  dip  towards  it  as  a  common 
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centre:  the  streftms  follow,  as  a  general  rale,  the  inclinations  of  the  stnto 
oyer  which  &ey  flow. 

The  highest  portion  of  Ohio  is  lower  tiim  the  outcrops,  ot  csstern 
margin  of  the  AU^hany  field  on  the  plateaus  of  that  range;  while  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  is  much  lower,  of  course,  than  the  elevations  of  that 
State.  Yet  a  large  piMtion  <^  Ohio,  having  its  horizon  on  a  common  level 
with  the  most  productive  portions  of  the  Alleghany  and  Central  cotfl-fieMs, 
is  destitute  of  coal  or  coal-bearing  rooks.  We  can  only  account  for  such  a 
deficiency  by  the  theory  of  depression,  or  that  of  denudation.  The  Ia«t 
will  not  stand  a  critical  examination,  since  it  is  not  possible  that  an  entire 
formation  could  have  been  swept  away  by  water  without  leaving  some 
relics  of  its  former  existence.  But  we  have  seen  that  a  gradual  depression 
of  the  int^or  of  this  great  basin  must  have  taken  place  during  or  after 
the  formation  of  coal:  we  must,  therefore,  presume  the  area  in  Ohio,  which 
is  now  destitute  of  coal,  to  have  been  above  water  during  its  formation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  interior  of  the  great  basin  lying  within  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Rocky  Mountains  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  vast  lake  or 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  great  waters  of  the  globe  as  they 
now  exist.  All  the  rivers  of  the  Great  Mississippi  Valley  take  their 
rise  within  this  basin  as  it  now  exists;  though  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Kanawha,  on  the  east,  extend  beyond  the  rim  of  the  Alleghanies,  which 
form  the  natural  boundary  of  the  present  basin  to  the  east. 

This  exception,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
granite  boundary  of  this  vast  inland  water  was  not  so  much  depressed  in 
the  quarter  where  the  Kanawha  and  Tennessee  Bivers  take  their  rise,  as 
this  granite  rim  was  depressed  both  fiirther  north  and  south. 

The  final  depression  of  not  only  the  granite  rim  or  boundary  of  the 
ancient  sea,  but  the  entire  Palaeozoic  structure  formed  in  that  sea  to  tlie 
south,  effected  its  drainage  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  but  the  depression  of 
the  interior  or  central  portion  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  form- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  Before  this  drainage  was  effected,  certain 
portions  of  the  great  basin  must  have  been  above  water-level ;  and  that 
]M)rtion  of  Ohio  which  does  not  contain  the  coal  measures  must  have  been 
one  of  tiiese  dry  spots  or  islands.  That  portion  drained  into  the  Lakes 
is  outside  the  borders  of  the  coal-field,  and  geologically  below  the  level 
of  our  coal  formations,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  those  conditions, 
fonnei*ly  described,  which  must  exist  in  order  to  produce  coal. 

In  the  case  of  the  denuded  portions  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  along  the 
Wabash,  we  have  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  coal;  but  over  the 
space  which  adjoins  the  non-carboniferous  portions  of  Ohio  the  ibrmer 
arguments  hold  good.  The  great  coal-fields,  however,  which  lie  to  the 
west  of  the  Alleghany  field,  formerly  existed,  in  all  probability,  in  an 
unbroken  body.    That  portion  of  the  Great  Central  field  which  lies  in 
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Indiana  and  Eentnckj  is  only  divided  from  Illinois  by  the  valleys  of 
the  Wabash  and  Ohio  Biversi  and  we  cannot  doubt  its  former  existence  as 
a  whole.  We  have^  ther^ore^  given  it  as  a  great  coal-field,  nnder  the 
name  of  the  '* Central/'  and  this  title  may  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
the  coal-field  in  Missouri  and  Iowa,  which  is  only  divided  from  the  Central 
by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  denuded  area  which  has  been  swept  away  by  its 
vast  waters.  We  believe  these  great  coal-fields  once  femed  one  unbroken 
coal-area,  and  may  therefore  be  appropriately  named,  as  a  whole,  the 
"Great  Central  coal-field,''  though  we  have  named  them  respectively  the 
"Central"  and  the  "Western."  But  the  time  may  come  when  the  develop* 
ments  of  the  West  will  render  the  term  '^  Western,"  as  applied  to  the  coal 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  a  misnomer. 

COAL  MEASUBES. 

The  coal  measures  of  Ohio,  lying  immediately  west  of  the  Ohio  River^ 
contain  the  same  coal-seams  which  the  corresponding  measures  contain 
on  the  opposite  side  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 
Opposite  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  the  upper  coals  are  found  in  Ohio,  and 
of  coarse  all  the  lower  coals.  But  to  the  north,  and,  in  fact,  all  points 
towards  the  margins  of  the  coal-field,  the  seams  decrease  in  number,  as 
they  do  in  all  coal-fields.  The  imderlying  seams  always  cover  the  greatest 
area,  while  the  upper  seams  are  the  most  contracted,  (m  a  natural  principle 
developed  in  all  basin-formations.  When  the  basin  is  deep  and  narrow,, 
the  dip  of  the  measures  or  strata  is  great,  and  the  respective  areas  occupied 
bj  the  upper  or  lower  measui^  do  not  differ  greatly.  But  when  the  basins 
are  shallow,  or  the  dips  of  the  measures  very  gentle  and  the  basins  very 
wide, — as  in  the  present  case, — ^the  edges  or  outcrops  of  the  lower  seams 
are  always  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  upper  seams,  as  may  be  seen 
exemplified  in  any  conical  hill  where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal.  All 
this,  of  course,  is  plain  enough  to  the  practical;  but  we  write  for  many  who 
know  little  about  horizontal  formations,  or  stratification  generally. 

Fio.  127. 


HORIZONTAL  COAL  MEASURES. 


We  may  thus  explain  why  there  are  five  or  six  productive  coal-seams, 
averaging  firom  20  to  30  feet  of  coal,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ohio 
deposits,  and  only  one  coalnseam  in  its  western  and  northern  portions,  pro- 
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dactive  of  odly  three  to  five  feet  of  workable  ooal.  Bj  fiu*  the  largest 
amount  of  ooal  in  Ohio  is  deposited  in  the  seam  B^  which  ranges  fi!t>ni  4  to 
10  feet  in  thickness  and  is  prodactive  of  excellent  ooal  generally.  This 
seam  supplies  most  of  the  fumaoe-coal  of  Ohio,  as  it  does  in  Pennsylvania. 
Towards  the  northern  portions  of  the  field  it  is  used  raw  in  the  furnace, 
and  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose;  but  to  the  south  it  contains  too  much 
bitumen  for  this  purpose,  and  requires  to  be  coked. 

Up  to  1850,  most  of  the  Ohio  blast-furnaces  used  charcoal;  but  perhaps 
the  larger  quantity  of  pig-iron  is  now  produced  with  coke  or  raw  coal.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  locomotives  which  work  the  numerous  zailroads 
that  traverse  Ohio:  they  now  use  coal  instead  of  wood. 

There  were  50  furnaces  in  blast  in  Ohio  during  1864,  and  of  these  20 
may  be  stated  as  using  coke  or  raw  coal;  and,  as  coke  or  coal  fiimaces  are 
always  larger  than  charcoal  furnaces,  those  using  mineral  fuel  must  have 
produced  more  iron  than  those  using  charcoal.  Large  quantities  of  ooal 
are  mined  and  shipped  down  the  Ohio,  or  sent  by  rail  to  Lake  Erie,  azid 
from  thence  to  the  various  ports  on  the  Lakes. 

The  amount  of  coal  raised  in  Ohio  is  stated  to  be  one  million  tons  per 
annum:  we  think  this,  however,  is  much  below  the  mark,  and  maybe 
about  the  amount  shipped,  or  used  in  the  furnaces,  mills,  cities,  and  looo- 
motives,  but  evidently  does  not  include  the  coal  used  for  domestic  purposes 
in  the  interior  towns  and  villages.  Ohio  is  a  populous  State,  and  wood  is 
becoming  scarce,  and  not  available  for  fuel  near  her  &8t-growing  towns 
and  villages. 

TABLE  OF  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD 

IN  1864.* 

Pennsylvania 6,870,712 

Ohio 1,000,000 

Maryland 657,996 

West  Virginia. 500,000 

Kentucky 250,000 

Tennessee 600,000 

Alabama 300,000 

^    '  9,078,708 

*  The  amonnU  for  the  Southern  StatM  are  oalooUted  before  the  war  in  1861. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  KOBTHERN  AND  CENTBAL  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  Midiigftn,  or  Northern,  Coal-Field — Extent  and  Character— Great  Central  Coal-Field 
in  niinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky — Extent — In  Illinois — Qeology — PaI»oioic  Column — 
Pennaylyania  and  New  York  EquiTalents — Eleyation  of  the  Coal  Measures — Table — Coal- 
Seams— Mines — Production — In  Indiana — ^Extent — ^In  Kentucky — Extent — Depth  of  Mea- 
sures—Vertical  Section — Identification  of  the  Coal-Beds — Production — ^Great  Western 
Coal-Field — Area — Total  Area  of  the  Great  Central  Coal-Field — Geology  of  Missouri — 
In  Iowa — ^Extent  and  Character — Arkansas — Kansas  and  Nebraska— Total  Production  of 
Bituminous  and  Anthracite  Coal  in  the  United  States — ^The  Besources  of  the  Great  Basin. 


THE  MICHIGAN,  OB  NOBTHEBN,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal-field  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  Its  form  and  position  may  be 
leen  on  the  miniature  map  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  on  page  318.  The 
location  of  this  field  is  extremely  favorable,  but  its  coal-seams  are  few  and 
thin,  and  far  firom  productive,  as  compared  with  the  seams  of  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania.  They  are  only  two  in  number,  and  range  from  3  to  5  feet 
in  thickness,  but  the  coal  is  pure  and  good.  It  is  generally  more  bitumi- 
nous in  character  than  the  coals  of  Ohio,  and  blazes  with  a  bright,  strong 
flame.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  seams  developed  in 
Michigan  are  identical  with  those  of  .the  Alleghany  field,  from  the  general 
depreciation  or  thinning  of  the  measures  in  the  former  field ;  but  it  belongs 
to  the  great  Carboniferous  formation  of  the  Appalachian  basin,  and  must, 
of  course,  contain  the  lower  seams,  if  any.  The  general  features  and 
geology  of  the  country  differ  only  in  the  topography,  which  is  not  so  much 
broken  by  erosions;  but  the  measures  are  much  thinner  here  than  in 
the  eastern  basins.  Yet,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the  measures  is 
comparatively  limited,  the  coal,  nevertheless,  lies  mostly  below  water-level, 
from  the  topographical  evenness  of  the  surface,  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  seams,  and  the  fact  that  the  streams  have  not  cut  so  deep  into  the 
measures  as  in  other  fields. 

The  extent  of  this  field  is  stated  at  about  12,000  square  miles,  but  the 
probability  is  that  6000  would  cover  the  productive  area. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical  development  in  this 
coal-field,  and  we  presume  that  100,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  will  cover 
the  production. 
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THE  OBEAT  CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD. 

The  area  of  thb  coal-field  is  estimated  at  50,000  square  miles,  of  which 
40,000  haa  generally  been  assigned  to  Illinois, 
7700  to  Indiana,  and  3300  to  Western  Ken-  '"■  ^**- 

tacky.  But  a  more  correct  division  will  give 
3d,000  to  IIlinoiB,  10,000  to  Indiana,  and  5000 
to  Western  Kentucky.     The  field  is  about  200 

miles  wide  by  350  miles  id  length  at  its  maxi-  — 

mom  dimensions,  or  rather  over  150  by  300  aa 
a  mean.  The  coal  deposits  in  Indiana  are  di- 
vided from  those  in  Illinois  by  the  Wabash 
River,  which  also  forms  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  States  tiirough  the  coal-field.  The 
Kentucky  portion  is  divided  from  that  in  In- 
diana by  the  Ohio  Sivcr. 

The  Mississippi  divides  this  great  coal-field 
from  iia  connterpart  in  Iowa  and  Missouri,  as 
ahown    in   figure   117,  representing   the   great 

basin.     That  they  originally  formed  one  great  . 

ind  contionons  ooal-field  there  appears  to  be  no  | 

doubt;  and  a  more  comprehensive  illustration  1 

would  have  properly  included  both  the  Central  S 

And  the  Western  coal-fields  in  one  map ;  but  the 
form  of  these  fields  would  not  admit  of  their 
representation  on  a  single  page,  to  which  we 

have  confined  ourselves  in  this  work.    We  hope,  ,    , 

however,  to  give  a  clear  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  form,  extent,  and  connections  of  | 
these   great  ooal-fields  by  the  aid  of  the  re-  | 

spectlve  maps  and   figure  117,  which   defines  

their  general  connection. 

CENTEAL  COAL-FIBLD  DJ  IlLIHOia. 

To  illustrate  the  geolt^y  of  the  great  basin  | 

known  as  the  Mississippi  basin,  bat  which  we  > 

have  elsewhere  called  the  Appalachian  baain,  we 
^ve,  in  connection  with  this  ooal-field,  a  geo- 
l(^cal  section,  or  column,  of  the  Palteozoio 
formations  in  Illinois.  Figure  117  represents  m^oioio  columw  in  mi 
the  gradual  depreciation  or  thinning  of  the  strata  MNrR.i.co»L-titLD.  itu- 
westward;  figure  2,  in  Chapter  II.  of  this  work, 
gives  its  total  thickness  in  the  east,  aud  figure  128  its  thickness  in  Illinois. 

The  height  of  the  Pabeozoio  column  in  Eastern  Fenneylvania  exceeds 
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five  miles,  and  may  be  stated  at  30^000  feet, — ^though  it  is  in  some  localities 
over  seven  miles  perpendicular;  but  30,000  feet  may  be  taken  as  tbe 
average  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-measures. 

The  Illinois  section,  which  we  copy  from  Professor  Wilber's  official  map 
of  that  State,  shows  the  total  thickness  of  the  same  formations  to  be  only 
3310  feet  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  and  inclusive  of  the  drift  and 
Tertiary,  which  do  not  exist  in  Pennsylvania.  A  contrast  of  the  two 
columns  will  convey  a  good  impression  of  the  general  geology. 

PALJSOZOIC  COLUMN  IN  ILLINOIS. 

Accompanying  this  section,  figure  128,  we  give  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  equivalents,  with  the  respective  thickness  of  each.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  few  of  the  slates  and  shales  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  found  in  Illinois,  but  that  the  limestones  are  continuous;  and  while  the 
Chester  or  Carboniferous  limestone  is  not  represented  in  the  anthracite 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Galena  limestone  of  Illinois  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  Auroral  limestone,  or  No.  II.  The  Galena  limestone  is  only 
300  feet  thick,  while  the  Auroral  is  often  5000  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Umbral  red  shale,  or  No.  XI.,  entirely  disappears,  and  the  Vesper- 
tine, No.  X.,  unites  with  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  ibrming,  when 
united,  300  feet  in  Illinois,  where  the  conglomerate  proper  is  a  thin  plate 
of  from  10  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  Following  the  millstone  grit,  in 
Illinois  and  all  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West,  is  the  Carboniferoiu 
limestone,  which  has  a  general  thickness  of  1000  feet. 
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The  ooal  mearares  in  PeDujIfafiU 
are  about  2600  feet  in  thickiM^ 
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western  Pennsylvania  ft  Is 
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The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  English,  Catskill  of  New  York,  or  No. 
IX.  of  Pennsylvania,  maj  be  "tepresented  by  the  sandstone  following  the 
Chester  limestone  in  Illinois,  which  is  100  feet  thick  against  6000  feet  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  St.  Louis,  Keokok,  and  Burlington  limestones,  or 
Mountain  limestones, are  included  in  the  Chemung  and  Portage  groups;  and 
the  Oil,  Black  Slates,  and  Hamilton  find  their  counterpart  in  the  Cadent 
and  Post-Meridian  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Hamilton,  Marcellus,  &c.  of 
New  York.  The  Oriskany  sandstone  cannot  be  mistaken  in  either  column; 
while  the  Niagara  lime  and  the  Hudson  River  group  are  distinctly  named 
in  each.  The  Galena  lime  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Auroral  in  Penn- 
sylwmia,  and  the  Chazy  or  Calciferous  in  New  York;  while  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  conspicuous  as  the  base  of  the  Palaeozoic  column  in  Penn- 
sylvania  and  New  York.  In  the  West  it  is  claimed  that  a  lower  foesi- 
liferous  sandstone  exists  on  the  Gneissic  or  Azoic;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  distinction  between  it  and  the  Potsdam,  or  Primal,  and  both  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  formation. 

The  limestones  predominate  in  the  West,  and  the  sandstones  in  the  East; 
but  some  of  the  great  sandstones  have  their  horizon  coextensive  with  the 
area  of  the  ancient  sea,  yet  invariably  much  thinner  in  the  West  than  the 
East.  They  depreciate  from  massive  formations  several  thousand  feet  in 
thickness  to  mere  knife-edges,  and  from  heavy,  coarser-grained  sandstones 
or  conglomerates  to  fine-grained  flaggy  or  slaty  sandstones.  This  depre* 
ciation,  particularly  in  the  coal  measures,  is  manifested  in  the  same  or 
greater  proportions,  considering  the  distance,  in  the  Northwest  as  in  the 
West  The  coal  measures  in  Michigan,  containing  the  Lower  coal  series, 
which  in  Pennsylvania  are  from  500  to  700  feet  thick,  are  only  from  30  to 
40  feet  in  thickness ;  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  measures  on  the 
western  edge  of  Missouri. 

The  whole  evidence  goes  to  establish  the  propositions  set  forth  in 
Chapters  II.  and  III.,  describing  the  North  American  Continent  as  .it 
formerly  existed,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Bocky  and 
Alleghany  Mountains.  We  can  conceive  how  these  formations  (the  Pale- 
ozoic) arose,  and  why  they  were  thicker  at  the  East  than  in  the  West, 
why  limestone  in  the  interior  of  the  great  basin,  and  sandstone  at  its 
eastern  edges,  only  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  set  forth.  A  great  inland  sea 
stretching  firom  the  high,  granite  mountains  in  the  East  to  those  in  the 
West;  fierce  and  almost  continuous  volcanic  action  during  the  Gneissic 
period,  while  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  sedimentary  strata  were  de- 
posited; violent  but  intermittent  volcanic  action  during  the  Pakeozoic  ages, 
or  while  the  fossiliferous  strata  arose  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea;  a 
constant  depression  of  the  Eastern  mountain-ranges,  whence  most  of  the 
material  forming  those  vast  lithographical  structures  came,  and  where  all 
the  volcanic  vents  existed  to  the  East  during  the  Palseozoic  period. 
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The  oonseqnenoe  of  this  natural  process  is  that  which  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing. The  deep  basins  of  the  East^  formed  bj  the  depreaaon  resnltiDg 
from  long-continued  volcanio  eruption,  received  the  largest  amount  of  the 
vented  volcanic  material,  and  naturally  the  coarser  matter  settled  in  the 
nearest  and  deepest  basins,  while  the  finmr  and  mcure  limited  amount  floated 
away,  on  wind  and  tide  and  waves,  to  the  centre  and  western  parts  of  the 
andent  sea.  , 

Limestones  only  formed  in  the  East  during  periods  of  quiet;  but  they 
formed  rapidly,  since  the  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  magnesium  and  caldum 
existed  in  greater  quantities  where  the  heat  was  greatest;  but  they  formed 
more  constantly  in  the  West^  where  comparative  quiet  almost  constantly 
existed. 

As  the  Eastern  strata  were  depressed  and  the  bounding  mountain-ranges 
in  &at  direction  became  lower  in  consequence,  so  the  sea  receded  from  the 
Western  mountains  and  gradually  exposed  its  western  margins  to  the  day, 
or  left  their  extensive  and  shallow  reaches  in  bog  and  swamp  to  form  those 
vast  prairies  in  the  manner,  periiaps,  so  ingeniously  and  scientificaUy 
described  by  Prof.  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus. 

We  have  adverted  to  this  subject  in  this  connection  because,  with  the 
proof  so  abundantly  furnished  aa^we  proceed,  the  subject  becomes  more 
dear  to  the  mind,  and  the  &ctB  as  they  arise  can  be  better  appreciated  aad 
applied. 

ELEVATION  AND  DEPRESSION  OF  THE  COAL  MSASUBES. 

The  common  level  of  the  Illinois  coal  measures  is  above  the  Mississippi 
at  St.  Louis,  which  is  381  feet  above  sea-level,  and  the  total  thickness  of 
the  coal-strata  is  900  feet;  add  to  this  the  thickness  of  the  Tertaaiy  and 
drift,  which  is  350  feet,  and  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  highest  points  in 
Illinois  within  the  coal-field  to  be  1631  feet  above  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf 
of.  Mexico,  or  the  elevation  of  the  coal  measures  to  be  1281  feet  above 
tide.  The  highest  point  on  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad  is  1095  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

The  Illinois  or  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois 
is  the  lowest  point  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  where  coal  is  found;  the 
deepest  basins,  however,  exist  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field, — ^perhaps  on  the 
Big  Sandy,  in  Kentucky.  The  following  table  represents  the  levels  at 
which  coal  exists  in  the  great  Appalachian  basin.  By  comparing  this  table 
with  figure  117,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  theoiy  of  dewxtion  must  be  erroneous 
and  singularly  unequal;  while  that  of  depression,  and  contraction  fiom 
volcanic  action  and  condensation,  answers  every  coincident  and  fits  evenr 
circumstance,  without  the  aid  of  miracles  or  natural  phenomena,  earth* 
quakes,  &c.,  which  are  unnatural  and  not  natural  processes,  as  daBcribed. 
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TABUS  OF  ELEVATIONS. 
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The  coal  measures  of  Illinois  are  stated  by  Prof.  Wilber  at  900  feet, 
which  we  presume  to  be  nearly  the  maximum  thicknesS;  since  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Pittsburg  seam  has  any  existence  in  Illinois,  except 
in  the  highest  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  deepest 
vertical  section  given  in  the  Kentucky  survey  is  about  1500  feet,  embracing 
all  the  seams  found  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  If  the  Pittsburg  seam 
exists  at  all  in  Illinois,  it  must  be  on  the  highest  points  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Generally  the  workable  seams  lie  below  the  Mahoning 
sandstone,  and  may  safely  be  identified  with  B,  E,  and  one  of  the  cannel 
seams,  which  we  cannot  place.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State 
only  one  workable  seam  is  found,  which  is  identical  with  B,  or  the  seam 
worked  by  the  Buck  Mountain  Coal  Company  on  the  Lehigh. 

The  principal  mines  of  Illinois  are  located  at  Lasalle,  St.  Johns,  Duquoin, 
Belleville,  Danville,  Rock  Island,  Carbon  Cliff,  Sheffield,  Kewanee,  Col- 


*  The  higbMt  points  along  the  Atlantio  border  are  the  Black  Mountains,  in  North  Caro- 
Uu,  6600  feet;  Mount  Washington,  N«w  Hampshire,  6260  feet;  Mount  Tahawus,.  or 
Msrey,  New  Tork,  6800;  Pealn  of  Otter»  in  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  6000  fM. 

t  The  lowest  anthracite  basin  ia  supposed  to  be  8000  feet  below  the  sea-leveL  The 
Pftlnoioio  formation  still  extends  86,000  feet  below  this  point»  and  in  all  probability  the 
^fnmc  formation  is  of  oqual  thickness.  These  combined  strata,  now  filling  the  bed  of 
tkt  iDoient  aea,  are  orer  70,000  feet,  or  16  miles,  deep ;  whereas  the  deepest  point  in 
iniaeis  ia  kse  than  one  mile.  We  must,  thereliDre,  assign  mueh.of  the  di£F^feace  to 
^«pnsaion. 
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cheater,  Fairbuiy,  Braoeville,  Morris,  CaseTville,  and  Alton.  The  total 
amount  mined  and  consumed  per  annum  is  stated  by  Wilber  to  be  660,000 
tons.  We  presume  the  consumption,  however,  to  be  fully  1,000,000  tons, 
including  the  local  consumption,  which  is  not  estimated  above. 


COAL-MINES  AT  BOCK  ISLAND. 

''The  coal  of  Rock  Island  and  vicinity  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  great  Illinois  coal-field.  The  lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
here  come  to  the  sur&oe,  resting  upon  Devonian  or  Silurian  strata. 
Deeply  cut  by  the  great  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
and  removed  by  extensive  denudation,  the  coal  formation  exists  as  a  series 
of  outliers,  occupying  the  bighest  points  of  land.  In  all  the  deep  valleys 
it  has  been  swept  away,  and  its  ruins  have  gone  southward  to  form  the 
rich  alluviaJs  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  the  deltas  at  its  mouth. 

''The  coal  is  found  associated  with  sandstones  and  limestones  in  thin 
bands  between  heavy  beds  of  shale.  One  workable  seam  only  has  been 
%  found,  which  has  an  average  thickness  of  about  three  feet  six  inches.  ItLf, 
however,  quite  irr^ular,  being  liable  to  very  sudden  contractioiis  and 
expansions.  The  coal  lies  high  above  the  streams,  and  is  very  fiivorably 
located  for  mining.  It  is  generally  reached  by  drifting  into  the  hill-sides. 
The  roof  is  limestone  or  calcareous  sandstone,  occasionally  separated  fit)m 
the  coal  by  a  thin  band  of  shale.  Beneath  lies  a  very  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  graduating  into  an  inferior  coal,  and  resting  upon  a  bed  of  fire- 
clay. This  shale  abounds  in  fossil  plants,  often  in  a  very  fine  state  of 
preservation,  prominent  among  which  are  huge  reeds  and  ferns,  mingled 
with  plants  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  fire-clay  has  been  tested 
and  found  valuable.  It  is  extensively  used  by  Thomas  &  Joury,  at  Car> 
bon  Hill,  in  the  manufiK^ure  of  pottery,  fire-brick,  and  tile. 

"Most  of  the  mines  of  this  district  are  small,  averaging  from  ten  to 
thirty  tons  daily  yield.  The  mining  ia  done  at  the  outcrop  on  the  hill- 
sides, and  the  coal  is  generally  carted  to  Rock  Island  by  teams.  The  mines 
are  firom  eight  to  ten  miles  distant  from  the  river;  and  this  long  transporta- 
tion is  a  very  serious  drawback  upon  the  profits.  The  only  large  mines 
are  those  of  Cool  Valley,  owned  by  S.  L.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Bock  Island. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-organized  mines  in  the  country.  Mr.  Cable  has 
built  a  railroad,  twelve  miles  long,  from  Bock  Island  to  his  mines,  over 
which  his  coal  ia  carried  to  market.  His  annual  product  is  about  60,000 
tons,  which  is  marketed  mainly  at  the  river  and  carried  westward  into 
Iowa.  It  is  extensively  used  by  steamers,  and  supplies  the  large  towns  of 
Eastern  Iowa  with  fuel  and  gas.  About  80  hands  are  employed,  most  of 
whom  are  common  laborers  who  have  taken  up  mining  and  acquired  their 
skill  by  practice  in  these  mines.    They  work  under  an  arrangement  as 
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novel  as  it  is  saooeasful.  The  miners  and  the  owners  of  the  mines  are 
parties  to  a  mutual  understanding,  by  which  the  railroad  receives  one-third, 
the  mine-owner  another,  and  the  operatives  one-third  of  the  price  per  ton 
which  the  coal  brings  at  Rock  Island.  This  arrangement  works  admirably. 
It  secures  the  best  class  of  labor,  avoids  strikes,  encourages  men  to  establish 
])ermanent  homes,  and  secures  the  steady  development  of  the  mines.  It  is 
eminently  profitable  to  all  parties.  It  is  intrinsically  just  and  humane, 
and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  putting  more  money  into  the  pockets 
of  mine-owners  and  operatives  than  the  old  method. 

"The  mine  is  opened  in  the  side  of  a  steep  bluif  south  of  Rock  River. 
The  coal  is  brought  to  the  cars^  which  run  to  the  mouth  of  the  drift,  by 
mules,  over  a  wooden  track.  The  seam  is  here  about  four  feet  thick,  with 
excellent  roof  and  floor,  but  is  subject  to  some  slips  and  interruptions.  In 
running  the  main  entry  back  into  the  bluff,  at  a  distance  of  about  60  rods 
from  the  opening,  the  coal  suddenly  gave  out,  and  was  replaced  by  a  mass 
of  sand  and  gravel,  mingled  with  large  stones  and  drift-wood.  This 
OGCorrenoe  puzzled  the  miners  considerably,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  &ult  or  slip  of  the  strata.  On  examination,  however,  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  real  nature  of  the  interruption  becomes  obvious. 
The  coal  and  its  associate  rocks  come  in  again,  and  are  seen  in  their  proper 
place,  though  a  large  extent  of  the  formation  is  gone.  It  has  been  cut  out 
by  denuding  agencies,  similar  to  those  which  are  now  at  work  in  every 
valley  where  water  flows.  But  the  space  has  filled  up  with  material 
washed  in  by  powerful  currents  while  the  sur&ce  suflered  a  temporary 
submergence.  The  phenomena  probably  belong  to  the  drift  epoch,  when 
extensive  areas  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  above  water  for  ages,  sub- 
sided below  the  ocean  and  became  covered  with  the  deposits  of  clay,  gravel, 
and  boulders  which  form  the  surface  so  generally  in  the  North  temperate 
zone.  (?)  Possibly  it  is  altered  drift,  washed  in  by  the  Mississippi  at  its  flood 
when  its  waters  flowed  hundreds  of  feet  above  their  present  level.  Fresh 
water  has  certainly  stood  on  the  highest  lands  of  this  r^ion;  for  on  the 
hill-tope  deposits  of  loamy  clay  are  everywhere  visible,  containing  fresh- 
water shells.  All  shallow  beds  of  coal  are  liable  to  these  intermptions. 
lo  regions  which  have  been  subjected  to  extensive  inundation,  cutting 
broad  and  deep  valleys,  and  especially  where  the  deposit  of  drift  is  thick, 
the  greatest  care  is  required  in  opening  mines  where  a  heavy  outlay  is  to 
be  made.  A  thorough  survey  by  a  competent  geologist  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  any  large  investment  in  improvements. 

''The  quality  of  this  coal  is  good,  though  hardly  equal  to  the  best  coals 
of  the  State,  as  seen  at  Duquoin,  Lasalle,  Danville,  and  Fairbury. 

''It  is  very  compact,  in  thick  layers,  with  mineral  charcoal  between, 

with  some  thin  seams  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  iron  in  small 

quantity. 

u 
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Specific  gravity.^ 1,363 

LofiB  in  coking 43.0 

Total  weight  of  coke 67.0 

Ashes - 10.0 

'^  Vast  quantities  of  small  ooal  lie  around  the  mines^  waste  and  oseless, 
which  might  be  converted  into  the  finest  coke. 

''The  area  covered  by  workable  coal  in  iiie  region  of  Bock  Island  is 
quite  limited;  and  every  ton  will  be  needed  for  the  local  consumption  and 
the  country  west  in  Iowa.  It  will  not  be  carried  north  or  east^  as  the 
Lasalle  mines  will  more  naturally  supply  that  demand. 

''The  coke  fit>m  this  coal  is  used  by  John  Deer,  Esq.;  in  his  extensive 
works  at  Moline.  Mr.  Deer  makes  cast-steel  ploughs  of  such  saperi(»* 
excellence  that  they  are  even  shipped  to  Europe.  They  are  noticed  in  a 
recent  Russian  paper  as  being  the  best  ploughs  yet  introduced  into  that 
country.  It  is  also  used  in  a  raw  state  by  S.  W.  Thomas,  ^^^^y  &t  Garboo 
Hill,  in  his  extensive  pottery-works,  with  success.  These  mines  are  of 
great  value,  and  will  be  the  means  of  building  up  extensive  mannfiicturs 
of  all  kinds  at  Bock  Island  and  Davenport.  The  possession  of  cheap  foel 
will  more  and  more  determine  the  points  to  which  raw  material  will  be 
transported,  and  where  the  great  centres  of  manufiicturing  industiy  will 
be  established.  E.  D.'' 

The  foregoing  quotation  is  from  one  of  the  late  Chicago  papers,  sent  os 
by  a  firiend.  We  give  it  not  as  a  descriptioa  of  the  most  prominent  mines, 
but  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  and  modes  of  mining. 

The  mines  of  St.  Clair  county,  near  St.  Louis,  are  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  in  Illinois,  and  comprise  nearly  50  operations,  producing  aboat 
300,000  tons  annually,  besides  the  local  consumption,  which  has  beea 
stated  at  200,000  tons.  The  adjoining  mines  of  Madison  and  Gnindv 
counties  produced  in  1864  over  100,000  tons.  The  mines  of  Kewanee  aw 
said  to  produce  6000  tons  per  month  during  the  winter  season,  and  other 
mines  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinc^  Railroad  about 
as  much.     The  annual  production  may  be  stated  at  100,000  tons. 

At  Lasalle  there  are  also  some  important  mines.  That  of  Col.  Taylor 
is  the  most  extensive  in  Illinois,  and  produces  about  300  tons  per  day.  It 
is  mined  from  a  single  shaft,  which  is  250  feet  deep.  This  mine  is  nmler 
the  superintendence  of  an  old  Pennsylvanian,  from  the  Broad  Top  and 
Cambria  county  coal-region.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  mines  is  fixeii 
at  twice  the  price  paid  for  mining. 

We  thus  find  that  the  mines  of  St.  Louis  or  vicinity  produce  500,(X)0 
tons,  those  of  Rock  Island  over  100,000,  those  of  Kewanee  and  \ncinity 
100,000,  and  those  of  Lasalle  over  100,000,  per  annum, — ^making  a  total 
of  800,000  tons.    It  is  evident  that  over  200,000  tons  are  mined  from  the 
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mining-localities  formerly  named  and  not  here  repeated:  oonaequently, 
the  production  of  Illinois  mnst  be  over  1,000^000  tons  annnallj. 
Figore  129  represents  the  erosion  in  a  lar^  pcnrtion  of  this  coal-field. 


Fio.  129. 


Erosion  of  the  coaj.  measures. 

The  seams  are  hon«>ntal^  and  the  ftatores  of  the  erosion  are  similar  to 
those  of  Cumberland,  Maryland,  or  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  except  that 
both  these  regions  have  an  indination  more  perceptible  than  the  dip  of  the 
Illinois  measures,  which  dip  slightly  from  north  to  south  at  an  imper- 
ceptible angle. 

CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  INDLLNA. 

That  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field  lying  in  Indiana  we  have  stated 
at  6700  square  miles  of  productive  coal-area.  The  coal  fi^rmation  is  per- 
haps ftdly  10,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

The  maximum  depth  of  the  coal  measures  is  greater  than  in  Illinois,  but 
less  than  in  Kentucky.  The  number  of  workable  seams  is  6  in  some 
localities  with  a  total  thickness  of  35  feet;  but  generally  only  three  seams 
are  of  workable  size,  and  towards  the  edges  of  the  field  only  one  is  found 
of  workable  dimensions.  The  upper  cannel-coal  seam  of  the  Kanawha 
does  not  seem  to  exist;  but  the  lower  cannel  is  good  and  productive,  and 
from  3  to  4  feet  in  thickness.  The  fracture  is  conchoidal  and  rather  dull. 
It  is  heavier  than  ordinary  cannel,  weighing  76  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot;, 
and  contains 

Fixed  earbon 59.40 

VolatUe  matter 34.90 

Ashes 5.70 

100.00 

Notwithstanding  its  conchoidal  fracture  when  broken  across,  it  parts 
readily  in  flakes,  and  bums  without  any  tendency  to  coke  or  cake.  Its 
ready  ignition,  rapid  combustion,  and  bright  fierce  fiame  render  it  a  splen- 
did fiiel  for  Western  steamboat  use,  in  generating  steam  rapidly;  but 
it  is  less  durable  than  the  harder  bituminous  of  bed  B,*  which  contains 

*  We  Are  not  certain  of  the  identity  of  the  Csnnelton  oannel  of  Indiana  with  the  ELanawha 
lower  or  the  Breckinridge  oannel.  It  seems  to  be  the  lower  coal-bed,  or  A,  whioh  tre^ 
'ioently  changes  to  cannel  westward,  and  identical  with  the  Cas^Tille  cannel,  which 
contains  20  per  cent,  of  ash. 
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less  bitumen  and  more  carbon  than  any  of  the  other  workable  beds  in 
Indiana.  The  amount  of  workable  coal  in  this  part  of  the  Central  coal- 
field may  be  stated  at  an  average  of  20  feet,  distributed  in  from  one  to  six 
seams.  The  amount  of  coal  mined  can  only  be  approximated  at  present ; 
but  it  cannot  be  less  than  500^000  tons  annually. 

Figure   130  is   fix)m  Taylor's  Statistics.     We  introduce  it  merely  to 

Fio.  180. 


.    a,  cool  meMores;  6,  b,  Carboniferous  limestone;  e,  Wayerlj  sandstone;  d»  Hsrcella 
and  oil  shales. 

convey  an  idea  of  the  relative  width  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Central  coal- 
field and  the  progressive  depreciation  westward. 

CENTRAL  COAL-FIELD  IN  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 

A  singular  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  coal  measures  takes  place  in 
the  Western-Kentucky  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field,  which  we  can 
only  account  for  by  the  greater  angle  of  dip  and,  consequently,  deefct 
basins  of  this  region.  A  basin  of  coal  is  always  filled  to  its  own  peculiar 
'  horizon,  which,  of  course,  must  conform  to  the  coal-field  in  which  it  exbtN 
But  in  a  field  where  three  or  four  seams  may  be  the  general  number  found 
within  the  measures,  a  local  depression  having  the  basin-shape  and  King 
below  the  base  of  the  surrounding  measures  will  accumulate  an  additional 
amount  of  measures,  and,  consequently,  additional  seams,  until  the  genenl 
horizon  of  the  field  is  reached.  But,  singularly,  the  lower  seams  are  aliFay> 
identical  with  each  other  all  through  the  field,  while  the  local  addition? 
are  always  the  upper  ones.  We  said  singularly ;  but  naturally  would  bt' 
the  best  expression.  It  presents  evidence  that  all  coal-seams  are  formed 
in  water,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  formation  reaches  the  sur&oe  the  growth 
of  coal  and  the  accumulation  of  the  measures  cease. 

In  Kentucky  the  basins  lie  deeper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  CeotFal 
.coal-field,  and  perhaps  as  deep  as  the  deepest  part  of  the  Alleghany  coal- 
field. As  an  evidence  of  depth,  we  find  the  coalnseams  to  be  of  a  minimum 
thickness,  while  they  are  in  maximum  numbers.  All  our  investigatious 
prove  that  the  coal-beds  are  invariably  thin  when  formed  in  basins  of 
great  depth,  or  in  very  shallow  basins.  The  thickest  seams  always  exi^t 
in  basins  of  a  medium  depth. 

We  consider  basins  of  2000  feet,  and  of  course  over  that  depth,  to  be 
deep  basins,  and  those  of  1000  feet  depth  to  be  medium  basins.    By 
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shallow  basins  we  mean  bogs,  swamps,  and  shallow  waters  from  0  to  100 
feet  in  depth. 

The  AU^hanies  rise  generally  abont  2500  feet  above  sea^level,  thongh 
some  points  attain  an  altitude  of  3000  feet  or  more.  The  highest  coal  on 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  field,  outcropping  on  the  high  plateaus 
of  the  All^hany  Mountains,  is  about  2300  feet  above  tide.  This  we  must 
accept  as  the  water-line  of  the  great  basin  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal 
era.  The  elevation  of  the  Ohio  at  Cairo  is  290  feet  above  the  sea-level: 
therefore,  if  the  coal-basins  of  Western  Kentucky  are  not  deeper  than  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  depth  of  the  water  in  those  basins  must  have  been 
2000  feet  deep  at  the  commencement  of  the  coal  era.  We  know  that  this 
does  not  conform  with  the  theories  of  coal  formation  generally  entertained, 
and  that  a  great  depression  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Mississippi  Valley ; 
but  we  know,  too,  that  this  depression  was  greater  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West,  and  greater  beneath  the  Alleghanies  than  beneath  the  basins  of  West- 
em  Kentucky.  If  the  centre  of  the  great  basin  was  depressed  during  the 
formation  of  coal,  the  dq>ression  of  the  Alleghany  range  was  greater:  there- 
fore the  depth  which  we  have  cited  will  hold  good  under  any  argument.  We 
do  not,  however,  set  up  the  foregoing  depth  of  coal-basins  as  an  arbitrary 
rule.  We  have  simply  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  basins;  but  we  are  bound  to  state  that  the  process  of  contraction 
has  undoubtedly  increased  the  depth  of  most  of  our  coal-basins,  though  the 
relative  proportions  have  been  retained ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
might  assume  1000  feet  as  a  maximum,  600  feet  as  a  medium,  and  100  as  a 
minimum  depth  to  coal-basins  as  they  originally  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Carboniferous  era.  But  the  facts  contradict  this;  and  all  the 
great  coal-fields  in  Europe  and  America,  having  their  original  or  normal 
forms  unaltered,  prove  the  greater  depth  to  be  the  nearest  correct. 

The  following  vertical  section  is  from  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen's  survey  of  Western 
Kentucky,  which  we  copy  from  a  pamphlet  on  the  identification  of  the 
(X)al-8eams,  kindly  furnished  us  by  Professor  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

We  must  here  state  that  our  identification  of  the  Lower  seams  does  not 
agree  fully  with  that  of  this  eminent  Palaeontologist,  simply  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  accepted  the  Wilkesbarre  section,  as  laid  down  in  the  geological 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  as  correct,  and  has  identified  the  Mammoth  with 
B  in  consequence.  But,  notwithstanding  this  grave  errors — which  must 
have  occasioned  him  much  difficulty  and  uncertainty  at  times,  for  which, 
however,  he  is  not  responsible, — ^it  is  wonderful  how  nearly  the  identifica- 
tion, which  we  have  worked  out  from  the  actual  fiucts  presented,  and  which 
he  has  scientifically  arrived  at  by  Palseontolc^ical  evidence,  agree  with  each 
other. 

Until  this  moment  we  have  been  working  without  the  least  knowledge 
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of  each  other's  labor;  and  though  we  may  differ  widely  in  points  of  wm 
opinion^  the  fiicts  elicited^  though  obtained  bj  different  prooeBBo  and 
(com  different  points  of  investigation,  are  corroborative  and  in  evidaioe  of 
the  correctness  of  the  nnxles  by  which  the  result  is  obtained* 
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We  obtained  the  foregoing  data  too  late  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
them  with  an  engraving,  uniformly  with  the  other  principal  sections  in  this 
work. 

The  celebrated  Breckinridge  cannel  coal  we  presume  to  be  in  position 
over  Bp  and  identified  with  the  lower  cannel  on  the  Great  Kanawha,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  third  seam  from  the  millstone  grit  The  cannel-coal 
seams  of  Western  Kentucky  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Western  bituminous  fields,  except  in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley. 
In  the  Pennj^lvania  section,  figure  118,  though  an  equal  depth  of  measures 
exists,  there  is  less  cannel,  and  not  as  many  coal-seams. 

We  have  been  unable  to  locate  the  Kentucky  cannel-beds  correctly,  for 
the  want  of  the  proper  data.     We  will  endeavor  to  do  so  in  the  Appendix. 

The  amount  of  coal  mined  in  Western  Kentucky  may  be  stated  at 
250,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  whole  production  of  the  Great  Central 
coal-field  thus: — 

niinois 1,000,000 

Indiana 500,000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

1,750,000 
THE  GBEAT  WESTERN  COAL-FIELD  IN  MISSOURI  AND  IOWA. 

The  Great  Western  coal-field,  as  we  before  stated,  is  part  of  the  Central 
coal-field,  and  might  be  appropriately  described  under  the  name  of  the 
"Great  Central  f  for  such  it  is. 

On  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  accompanying  map  displays  the 
Central  field  in  Illinois,  divided  only  by  the  erosions  of  the  vast  river 
which  separates  these  fields;  and  on  the  west  of  the  Missouri  River  we 
might  display  a  continuation  of  this  field  to  a  limited  extent  in  Kansas 
•od  Nebraska,  as  illustrated  in  figure  117,  or  the  transverse  section  of  the 
great  basin.  * 

The  area,  as  shown  on  the  map,  is  45,000  square  miles,  of  which  21,000 
square  miles  exist  in  Missouri  and  24,000  square  miles  in  Iowa. 

The  dimensions  or  productive  extent  of  the  Great  Central  coal-field  in- 
dosive — apj^ying  this  title  to  the  coal-fields  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  basin — ^may  be  set  forth  thua&— 
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8q.  Mflcfl. 

Illinois 35,01)0 

Indiana 10,000 

Western  Kentucky 5,000 

Iowa 24,000 

Missouri 21,000 

Nebraska 4,000 

Kansas 12,000 

Arkansas 12,000 

Total 123,000 

The  denuded  area  over  which  tliis  great  field  once  extended,  connecting 
all  in  one  vast  basin,  must  undoubtedly  be  double  the  extent  of  the  preseni 
productive  area  sa  above  set  forth. 

The  western  portion  of  the  field  contains  only  the  lower  seamSy  and 
seldom  more  than  three;  in  most  localities  only  one  workable  bed — ^the 
persistent  and  extensive  B — is  found. 

Figure  131  will  illustrate  the  geology  of  Missouri,  which  difim  little 
from  that  of  Iowa.  In  relation  to  the  coal  of  Missouri,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  fix>m  the  geological  survey  of  that  State  by  Professor 
Swallow: — 

'^Workable  beds  of  coal  exist  in  nearly  all  places  where  the  ooal  measures 
are  developed,  as  some  of  the  best  beds  are  near  the  base  and  crop  out  on 
the  borders  of  the  coal-field.  All  the  little  outliers  along  the  borders 
contain  more  or  less  coal,  though  the  strata  are  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen 
icet  thick.  But,  exclusive  of  these  outliers  and  local  deposits,  we  have  an 
area  of  26,887  square  miles  of  the  regular  coal  measures.  In  many  places 
the  thickness  of  the  workable  coal-beds  is  over  15  feet;  and  the  least 
estimate  that  can  be  made  for  the  whole  area  is  5  feet. 

"This  will  give  134,435,000,000  tons  of  good,  available  coal  in  our 
State.  (?)  In  our  efforts  to  estimate  the  economical  value  of  so  vast  a  depoe^it 
of  this  most  useful  mineral,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  the  i>06ition  of 
these  beds  beneath  the  soil  of  one  of  the  richest  r^ons  on  the  continent, 
within  a  State  whose  manufiu^ring  and  conunercial  &cilities  and  resoums 
are  scarcely  inferior  to  any,  and  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
Pacific,  the  North  Missouri,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Bailroade. 
With  all  these  advantages  of  location,  the  certainty  that  these  coal-bed? 
can  furnish  100,000,000  tons  per  annum  for  the  next  1300  years,  (?)  aod 
then  have  enough  left  for  a  few  succeeding  generations,  is  a  bet  of  no 
small  importanoe  to  the  State.'' 

GEOLOGT  OF  MISSOURI. 

Figure  131.  illustrates  the  geology  of  Missouri,  and  the  relative  positkm 
of  the  coal-seams.    The  ooal  measures  embtaoe  a  thickness  of  660  feet,  aod 
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the  namber  of  Beams,  small  and  large,  is  9;  of  which  only  three  can  bt 

oonsidered  workable. 

The  geolt^  of  this  State  differs  bat  little  frocn 
that  of  Illinois,  and  perliapa  were  the  Eurvei-g 
both  made  by  the  same  individuals  there  would 
be  no  difference,  except  in  local  distonoes. 

TERTICAl  COLCMS. 

nioeoal  meaaores  are  not  as  thick  hy  150  feel 
in  MtSBOuri  as  tbey  are  in  Illinois,  and  several  of 
the  sandrocka  are  wanting;  but  while  th&  sand- 
stones decrease,  the  limeettHtea  iaovase.  The 
magnesias  limestones,  intercalitad  with  cai- 
ciferous  sandstones,  are  1000  feet  thick  in  ith- 
sonri ;  bot  the  Cralena  limestone,  its  e^tuTalent,  la 
only  300  ieet  thick  in  Illinois.  (?) 

In  Pilot  Knob,  Iron  Mountain,  uid  vicinitT, 
the  gneiss  makes  its  appeuanoe,  aad  the  ores  of 
that  celebrated  T«gi(»  exist  in  tlie  gnossic  forma- 
tion, intersecteii,  however,  hy  porphyry,  whiub 
seems  to  have  been  ^ected  with  the  ntetkllic  reim 
through  tlie  igneous  or  granitic  rocks  below.  Tlte 
identification  of  Cfmc  131  with  figure  138  will 
be  found  complete,  t^o^gb  the  namea  of  the  fbnn- 
ations  are  freqoeutty  diSerent.  Tbe  genenl 
continuation  of  the  limestraies  of  I^nnsylTania, 
and  the  abeence  of  the  eaodgtoneB,  will  be  notioad. 


The  coal  measures  thin  rapidly  in  a  nortfaan 
directioB  from  Missomi,  and  in  Iowa  the  pro- 
ductive measures  are  generally  less  than  100  feet 
in  thickness,  containing  only  one  reliable  orwoA- 
able  bed  of  coal,  which  rangea  fr<un  4  to  5  feel  id 
tiiioknesB. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  report,  says, — 

"Coal  and  iron  in  abundance  have  been  foond, 

and  other  valuable  minerals.     The  ooal  measure 

vniic*k  »»oiioi«  iLLvtratTiw     of  Jowa  are  shallow;  much  mor«  so  than  those 

of  the  Illinois  coal-field.     They  seem  attenusW 

as  towards  the  mai^n  of  an  ancient  Carbontierons  sea,  not  aver^;ing  men 

than  fifly  &thoms  (300  feet)  in  thickness.    Of  these  the  productive  coti 
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measures  are  less  than  one  hundred  feet  thick.  The  thickest  vein  of  coal 
detected  in  Iowa  does  not  exceed  from  four  to  five  feet;  while  in  Missouri 
come  reach  the  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet(?)  and  upwards.  In  quality 
the  coal  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  the  seams  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  *  To 
this,  however^  some  very  &tr  beds  form  ezceptionSb 

<<Of  this  eoal*fidd  in  Iowa  alone,  not  including  its  extension  south  into 
Missouri^  the  dimensions  are  as  follows.  Its  average  width  fi'om  east  to 
west  is  less  than  200  miles;  its  greatest  length  fn>m  nc^rth  to  south  is 
about  140  miles;  its  contents^  about  25,000  square  miles;  its  extent,  mea- 
sured in  a  direct  line,  is  200  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction  up  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines.^' 

The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  the  Great  Western  coal-field  in  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa  is  about  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  coal-fields  of  Arkansas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  are  but  partially 
developed,  and  little  can  be  said  concerning  them  of  practical  value,  more 

than  to  state  their  extent  and  character. 

• 

The  coals  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  merely  the  thin  western  edges 
of  the  Great  Central  coal-field,  where  only  the  lowest  beds  exist,  and 
where  frequently  only  the  lowest  bed  of  thin  coal  is  found.  In  Arkansas 
the  coal  measures  approach  nearly  the  character  of  those  in  Missouri,  and 
stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  great  basin. 

In  summing  up,  we  find  the  total  area  of  productive  coal  measures  within 
the  great  Appalachian  basin  to  be  190,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas 
and  the  coal  that  may  and  does  exist  on  its  extreme  western  edges.  This 
vast  area  may  be  properly  divided  into  two  distinct  and  comprehensive 
fields,  under  the  respective  names  of  the  Great  Alleghany  or  Eastern  coal- 
field, and  the  Great  Central  coal-field.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to 
include  the  ^^  Great  Western  coal-field," — though  we  have  thus  denominated 
the  western  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field. 

The  division  of  the  great  coal-areas  described,  or  the  portions  existing 
in  the  respective  States  within  their  limits,  may  be  enumerated  thus: — 

Great  Alleghaity  coal-field  in 

Sq.  Iflles. 

1.  Pennsylvania • • 12,656 

2.  Ohio 7,100 

8.  Maryland 5M 

4.  West  Virginia 15,M0 

6.  East  Virginia 16^ 

6.  Kentucky 10,700 

7.  Tennessee • 3,700 

8.  Georgia, 170 

9.  AUbama ^300 

65,226 
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Great  Central  goal-field  in 


8q.  Miles.  Sq.  MtL 


1.  Illinoifl 36,000 

2.  Indiana 10,000 

3.  Western  Kentucky 5,000 

4.  Miaeouri 21,000 


5.  Iowa 24,000 

6.  Arkansas 12,000 

7.  Kansas 12,000 

8.  Nebraska 4,000 


123.000 

Alleghany  coal-field 55,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field 12.000 

Total 190,000 


BITUMINOUS  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  present  production  may  be  stated  approximately  thns: — 

.  Tons. 

Alleghany  coal-field 9,078,708 

Central  coal-field .' 2,250,000 

Michigan,  or  Northern,  coal-field 100,000 

Total  for  1864* lT428,708 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION. 

The  total  production  of  the  United  States,  including  the  anthracites  and 
semi-bituminous  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  stands  thus  for  1864: — 

Tons. 

Anthracite 10,000,000 

Semi-bitnminons 635,319 

Southern  bituminous  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina)'!' 200,000 

Western  bituminous 11,428.708 

Total  product 22,264,027 

RESOURCES  OF  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

The  resources  of  the  great  inland  basin  which  we  have  been  describing 
are,  without  exception,  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  world 
can  present, — in  &ct,  so  immeasurably  superior  that  no  comparison  can  be 
made  even  with  the  most  fiivored  mineral  r^ion  yet  known  to  scieDce  or 
the  world. 

*  The  prodaetion  of  the  Southern  States  is  estimated  bj  the  amount  mised  before  the 
war.  During  the  war,  and  since,  but  a  limited  proportion  of  the  quantity  assigned  then 
has  been  produced.  In  a  former  page  wiU  be  found  the  production  of  each  ooal-prodneiBg 
State ;  but,  deducting  the  entire  production  of  the  Southern  States^  the  amonnt  of  coel 
produced  in  1864  wiU  stiU  be  otot  20,000,000  tons. 

f  This  amonnt  was  not  reduced  during  the  war;  but  it  may  be  lest  in  1866b 
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Of  the  1,500,000  square  miles  within  this  immense  basin,  drained  by 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Alabama,  and  the  Rio  Grande,  there  is 
Bcaroelj  a  mile  that  is  not  available  as  agricultural  or  mineral  land. 
Within  the  basin  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coal-fields  presents  a  rich  and 
productive  soil,  and  the  margins  of  the  basin,  terminating  on  the  lime- 
stones or  the  gneissic  mineral  rocks,  not  only  present  the  richest  beds  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  but  also  a  sur&ce  generally  susceptible  of  cultivation 
and  much  of  it  extremely  productive. 

The  form  of  this  great  basin  is  also  eminently  available  to  the  industrial 
pursuits  and  economic  uses  of  society.  The  rivers  tend  to  one  common 
centre,  and  their  descent  is  so  uniform  and  gradual  that  most  of  them 
can  be  navigated  almost  to  their  sources,  while  their  banks  present  ready 
grades  for  our  great  railroad-lines. 

The  entire  area  thus  drained  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  as 
dense  as  that  of  England,  with  more  ease  and  equal  wealth ;  or  the  great 
Mississippi  basin  is  fully  capable  of  supporting  one-half  the  population  of 
the  earth  in  wealth  and  luxury.  It  maybe  many  years,  perhaps  centuries, 
before  500,000,000  inhabitants  shall  crowd  this  vast  and  rich  arena.  But 
there  is  no  limit  that  we  can  now  place  to  the  increase  of  our  population ; 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  time  will  not  come  when  even  the  number  we  have 
specified  shall  find  free  homes  in  the  magnificent  plains  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

Our  coal-fields  then  will  fulfil  the  uses  designed  by  Providence,  and  our 
mountains  of  iron  will  be  reduced  to  implements  of  industry  and  trade, 
and  all  may  conduce  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  having 
no  rival  or  counterpart,  where  the  people  are  only  accountable  for  their 
own  welfiure  and  peace,  and  where  the  blessings  of  Heaven  may  be  enjoyed 
''under  our  own  vine  and  our  own  fig-tree,  and  none  to  make  us  afraid.^' 
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KOBTHEASTEBN  GOAL-FIELDS. 

New  England  AnthnaiU  Coal-Fields — ^Imperfect  Formation«— Qneiaiie  Depoaite — ^Altered 
Rooks — Character  of  the  Coal  and  the  Coal-Fields — Mining  Operations — ^The  Areadian 
CoaUFields  in  the  British  North  American  Provinces — Formation  of  Coal — Deprcoion 
of  the  Basins — Growth  of  the  Limestone — Coal  and  Coal  Measures — ^Thiekness  of  Coal- 
Beds — Area — NoTa  Scotia — New  Brunswick — Prince  Edward's  Island — Cape  Bretoa 
Island — ^Newfoundland — Oil-Ooal— Oaa-Coal — Comparison  with  the  Gaa-Goala  ef  Virginia 
and  PennsjrlTania. 

NEW  ENGLAND  ANTHRACITE  FIELDS. 

The  coals  of  the  New  England  States  are  anthracite  in  character^  and 
were  formed  under  the  same  influences  which  produced  the  anthracite  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  the  geological  conditions  differ  materiallj,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  heat  to  which  the  bitumen  and  carbon  forming  the  coal  were 
subjected  in  consequence,  destroyed  their  value  as  a  fuel. 

The  coal-basins  of  Massachusetts  are  found  in  or  closely  upon  the 
gneissic  rocks,  and  partake,  in  consequence,  of  all  the  imperfections  which 
always  accompany  such  formations. 

The  depreciation  of  the  Palseozoic  rocks  in  the  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea  are  almost  as  marked  and  unif<»*m  as  that  which 
notes  their  progress  west.  But  in  the  New  England  States  existed  the 
granite  boundaries  of  theggreat  basin,  and  the  formations  of  a  later  period 
only  took  place  in  the  depressions  of  the  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks. 

The  coal,  therefore,  is  peculiar,  or  cEaracteristic  of  all  such  formations^ 
— ^thin  and  irregular  in  its  stratified  beds,  or  subject  to  sudden  contractions 
and  enlargements,  to  upthrows  and  downthrows,  slip  dykes  and  rock 
&ultB,  saddles,  troubles,  hitches,  dirt  faults,  and  all  the  ills  of  coal-basins 
existing  without  those  necessary  conditions  for  the  production  of  coal 
noticed  in  Chapters  III.  and  IV.  of  this  book. 

It  has  been  stated,  and  partially  demonstrated,  that  this  ooal  really  does 
exist  in  the  true  Palseological  position  of  our  great  coal-fields,  and  that  the 
sedimentary  strata  in  which  it  exists  have  been  metamorphosed  by  heat  into 
the  sub-crystalline;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  effect,  since  intense  heat  only 
could  change  the  rocks  in  this  manner,  as  all  the  metamorphic  or  gneissic 
rocks  have  been  changed  by  the  same  means. 

The  basins  in  which  this  coal  exists  are  extremely  irr^ular,  and  most 
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have  been  always  unfavorable  tor  the  even  and  uniform  Btratifioation  of 
valuable  ooal-beds;  but  these  unfavorable  conditions  have  been  subse- 
quently increased  in  deformity  by  lateral  oontraotions,  whioh  have  doubled 
and  fi^ed  the  strata  in  shai^  waves,  and  not  only  crushed  the  coal^  but  by 
the  irregular  movements  of  the  crust  caused  the  coal-beds — and  of  course 
the  accompanying  strata — ^to  slide  above  or  below  their  true  horizons  of 
connection. 

We  find  the  same  cause  operating  violently  on  the  value  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  New  Rivar  coal-fields  of  Virginia,  as  fiur  as  the  slides  and  faults 
are  concerned;  but  in  these  Southern  fields  the  heat  has  not  been  so  intense; 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  coals  has  been  changed  to  anthracite;  but 
the  anthracite  is  always  on  the  side  nearest  the  regions  of  heat,  and  the 
bituminous  coal  is  always  most  remote. 

In  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  an  immense  thickness  of 
sedimentary  or  Palaeozoic  strata  existed  between  the  coal  and  the  r^ons 
of  heat,  and  fermed  an  even  and  uniform  floor  for  the  reception  of  the  coal 
measures.  It  is  possible  and  probable  that  the  intensity  of  heat  and 
volcanic  action  was  &t  greater  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  than 
the  New  England  anthracites;  but  the  interposition  of  the  immense  shield 
of  Palseozoic  strata  not  only  preserved  the  coal  from  actual  contact  and 
destruction,  but  added  materially  to  the  growth  of  the  coal-beds  by  the 
production  of  the  carbon  and  bitumen  which  escaped  from  them. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  &ct  that  the  salvation- of  our 
magnificent  anthracite  fields  is  due  to  the  immense  thickness  of  the  Palse- 
ozoic  or  stratified  floor  upon  which  they  rest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  pro- 
tection, we  should  have  had  distorted  and  jumbled  basins  of  plumbago,  coal, 
dirt,  slate,  and  rock.  Even  under  the  fevorable  circumstances  in  which 
they  exist,  some  of  our  deepest  and  largest  basins  nearest  the  regions  of 
volcanic  heat  have  barely  escaped  its  destructive  ii^fluenoes. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  in  all  anthracite  basins,  the  hardest  and  purest 
anthracite  is  always  nearest  the  point  from  whence  the  heat  emanates,  and 
the  softest  or  semi-bituminous  is  most  remote,  but  with  this  exception : 
when  the  coal  is  unprotected  from  the  intense  heat  by  intervening  strata, 
it  is  frequently  destroyed  by  that  heat,  or  subsequently  crushed  and  dis- 
torted by  the  contractions  of  the  crust  when  condensed  by  the  evaporation 
or  loss  of  the  same,  viz.,  heat. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  coals  of  New  England, 
l>y  practical  as  well  as  those  who  were  not  practical  men ;  but  they  have 
all  resulted  in  failure,  not  for  the  want  of  means  or  experience  (except  in 
a  few  cases),  but  because  the  beds  were  too  unreliable  and  irregular  to 
pennit  the  production  of  coal  with  economy,  or  in  competition  with  mining 
operations  in  the  reliable  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania. 
We  give  below  a  section  from  Taylor's  Statistics,  across  the  Portsmouth 
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basic  in  Rhode  laland,  from  Mount  Hope  Bay  to  Narraganset  Bay, 
looking  north. 

The  centre  of  the  baain,  or  the  measures  ov^lying  the  ooal,  appear  to 
consist  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks^  metamorphosed  from  the  oommwi 

Fia.  182. 


Ooal-^ami.  OoiloSeams. 

Dip46P. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION.  PORTSMOUTH  ANTHRACITE  BASIN. 

slates  and  sandstones  to  the  crystalline,  sedimentary,  or  metamorphic,  by 
heat  in  water.  The  coal  rests  on  a  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  with  the 
fragments  of  primitive  rocks,  but  singularly  impressed  with  fossil  forms 
peculiar  to  later  ages;  thus  presenting  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  older 
rocks  in  superior  position,  or  at  greater  elevation  than  the  basin  in  which 
this  coal  was  found.  There  are  three  seams  of  coal  outcropping  on  the 
western  side,  dipping  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
but  flattening  towards  the  centre.  They  are  all  much  crushed  and 
irregular.  The  average  size  of  these  seams  is  about  3  feet;  but  they  are 
constantly  liable  to  sudden  changes,  and  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  as 
many  feet  in  a  short  distance. 

The  outcrops  frequently  yield  plumbago,  and  occasionally  nests  of  almost 
pure  graphite  are  found  in  the  coal-beds.  That  near  the  surface  is  col- 
lected and  sold  as  black  lead,  under  the  name  of  ^^  British  lustre,"  and 
makes  a  good  polish  for  stoves,  &c. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  and  irregularities  of  these  coal  formatioD^ 
the  coal  when  in  its  best  condition  is  very  good,  and  presents  the  following 
analysis : — 

Carbon 87.40 

Moisture 6.20 

Ashes • '    6.40 

100.00 

which  indicates  a  true  anthracite ;  and  most  of  our  geologists  who  have 
examined  this  region  pronounce  the  coal  of  great  local  value.  Professor 
Hitchcock  says,  ^^  Ere  long,  the  anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  and  even  that 
of  Worcester,  will  be  considered  by  posterity,  if  not  by  the  present  gene- 
ration, as  a  treasure  of  great  value.'^  And  in  publishing  his  final  report  in 
1840,  he  says, — 

^^  I  became  satisfied  that  a  part  of  this  region  was  a  true  coal  formation, 
and  so  marked  it  on  the  map.  I  now  go  a  step  fitrther,  and  maintain  that 
the  whole  of  this  tract,  embracing  not  less  than  500  square  miles,  is  a 

nuine  coal-field  that  lias  experienced  more  than  ordinary  metamorphic 
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action.    The  metamorphic  action  to  which  this  deposit  and  the  coal  have 
been  subject  is  twofold,  viz. :  first,  mechanical ;  second,  chemical* 

^'The  mechamcal  forces  seem  to  have  operated  on  the  strata  containing 
the  coal  in  a  lateral  direction,  so  as  not  only  4o  raise  them  into  a  highly 
inclined  position,  bat  also  to  produce  plaits  or  folds  such  as  would  be 
formed  if  several  sheets  of  paper  lying  upon  one  another  were  taken  into 
a  man's  hands  and  by  pressure  on  the  opposite  edges  were  crumpled  so  as 
to  form  ridges  and  hollows. 

''The  chemical  metamorphoses  which  these  rocks  have  experienced  con- 
sist mainly  in  such  efiects  as  heat  would  produce. 

".  .  .  •  The  evidence  seems  very  strong  on  which  I  base  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bristol  and  Rhode  Island  deposits,  with  vegetable  remains,  pos- 
sess much  the  age  and  character  of  a  true  coal-field  as  the  Carboniferous 
period  of  the  geologists. 

'^1.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  outline  of  the  sar&uce  over  this  field 
corresponds  with  a  regular  coal-field  or  basin* 

"  II.  The  rocks  correspond  essentially  to  those  of  the  coal  measures. 

''in.  The  number,  position,  strike,  dip,  and  general  character  of  the 
beds  of  coal  already  discovered  in  the  district  under  consideration  render 
it  probable  that  it  is  all  one  coal-field,  or  essentially  one. 

'TV.  The  character  of  the  vegetable  remains  found  in  connection  with 
these  coal-beds  make  it  almost  certain  that  they  belong  to  the  coal  measures 
of  the  Carboniferous  period.'' 

Dr.  Jackson  thinks  that  the  coal  of  Mansfield,  in  Massachusetts,  may 
be  worked  with  much  profit  if  pursued  with  skill  and  judgment. 

But  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  profitable  mining  in  these  New  England 
ooal-fields  will  be  evident  to  practical  men.  Most  of  the  coal  lies  below 
water-level,  and  can  only  be  reached  with  long,  deep  slopes  or  shafts;  and^ 
as  the  beds  are  thin,  a  great  distance  must  be  opened  out  to  produce  even  a 
small  amount  of  coal. 

The  cost  of  erecting  machinery  and  establishing  mines  under  such  cir- 
comstances  is  great,  and  the  operation  of  them  expensive;  while  at  best 
the  coal  can  only  be  obtained  at  double  the  cost  in  ordinary  mining  operas 
tions  in  other  thicker  and  more  regular  beds.  But,  in  addition  to  all 
those  serious  drawbacks,  when  the  mines  are  opened  and  the  proprietors 
commencing  to  realise,  a  sudden  stop  is  put  to  the  production  of  coal  by  a 
downthrow,  an  upthrow,  a  fiiult^  or  a  thinning  of  the  seam,  which  may 
continue  to  an  indefinite  e^nt. 

These  difficultieS|  or,  as  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  miners  call  them, 
'^  troubles,"  are  always  met  with  sooner  or  later,  and  almost  invariably  end 
in  fiiilure.  Three  feet  of  coal  would  pay  well  in  the  New  England  States 
if  the  seams  were  regular  and  pure;  but  under  existing  drcnmstanoes  it  is 
a  question  if  any  mode  of  mining  would  result  profitably.    The  only  xeBr 

26 
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eonable  chances  for  saccecB  are  in  basins  of  moderate  dq>thy  where  the 
sor&ce  indications  of  dip  and  uniform  structure  are  fiivorable,  and  where 
the  beds  are  not  folded  and  distorted,  but  inclining  at  a^angle  of  35^  or 
less,  with  uniform  evenness  of  intervening  strata. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  company  might  be  justified  in  fiiirly  deve- 
loping the  resources  of  the  anthracite  fields  of  New  England;  and  if  ope- 
rations  are  conducted  with  especial  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  coal  exists,  and  one-half  the  area  be  productive  of  paying  or  workable 
seams,  the  result  might  be  &vorable,  since  the  coal  is  worth  $5  per  ton  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit  in  that  region,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Eastern 
markets. 

To  insure  success,  or  to  prove  the  availability  of  mining,  exploring  drifts 
or  gangways  should  be  pushed  constantly  forwards  through  coal  or  &ult,  in 
order  to  open  enough  of  the  mine  to  provide  workable  coal  at  all  times, 
leaving  the  thin  or  unworkable  portions  as  pillars,  &c.  By  working  the 
best  portions  of  the  coal  and  driving  narrow  gangways  through  the  unpro- 
ductive parts,  there  would  be  reasonable  chances  of  success. 

THE  ARCADIAN  COAL-FIELDS. 

These  coal-fields  are  located  in  the  extreme  northeastern  limits  of  the 
ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and,  by  their  singular  and  peculiar  structure, 
ofier  conclusive  evidence  in  fitvor  of  the  propositions  we  have  set  forth  and 
the  theory  which  we  r^rd  as  established  by  the  fitcts  developed  in  r^ard 
to  the  volcanic  origin  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the  great  basin. 

It  also  proves  conclusively  the  subsidence  and  consequent  submeigoioe 
of  the  eastern  granite  shores  of  the  ancient  sea*  We  find  the  coal-beds 
existing  under  the  sea,  and  the  deep  basins  or  measures  in  which  these  beds 
exist  10,000  feet  or  more  below  the  common  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  this  remote  comer  of  the  great  Appalachian  basin  there  seems  to 
have  been  originally  a  series  of  deep  basins,  as  in  the  region  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  anthracite.  But  instead  of  these  deep  basins  becoming  filled  ap 
with  the  coarse  sedimentary  material  of  eruptive  volcanoes,  which  existed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  consequentir, 
filled  them,  the  former  or  Arcadian  basins  were  slowly  and  graduallj 
filled  with  the  fine  floating  particles  of  dust  or  sand  which  the  waves  or 
the  winds  carried  to  a  great  distance,  or  became  filled  with  the  limestones 
which  always  accumulated  in  the  regions  of  deep  and  quiet  waters* 

Active  volcanoes  did  not  exist  to  any  great  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie 
Arcadian  fields.  Those  which  may  have  existed  were  local,  and  eflfected  no 
material  change  in  the  features  of  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surfiioe.  But 
while  volcanic  vents  did  not  exist  to  fill  with  decomposed  or  waterHTushed 
lava  the  deep  Arcadian  basins,  the  eruptions  of  the  long  line  of  vents  to 
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the  south  not  only  produced  part  of  the  material  to  fill  them,  but  produced 
the  result  which  depressed  them  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  depression  was  slow^  and  the  process  of 
accumulating  the  vast  pile  of  measures  which  now  fill  these  basins  giadoal 
and  continuous.  While  the  coal  formed  in  the  anthracite  basins  and  quiet 
reigned  over  the  face  of  the  vast  inland  seas^  the  limestones  grew  in  Ar- 
cadia as  they  grew  in  the  West^  but  perhaps  faster. 

The  probable  depth  of  these  basins  is  not  &r  fix)m  20^000  feet,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  coal  measures  in  the  deepest  not  much  short  of  15,000 
feet.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  originally  of  this  great  depth,  but 
that  they  have  increased  their  original  depth  by  the  gradual  subsideiKX 
which  took  down  all  the  Eastern  mountains  fix)m  Newfoundland  to  Cuba, 
and,  consequently,  the  accompanying  and  nearest  basins.  But  that  thev 
were  originally  deep  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  first  2314  &et  of 
measures  contain  no  coal,  and  the  next  succeeding  3240  feet  only  niae 
small  seams  of  coal,  aggregating  10  inches  in  all,  and  corresponding  to  our 
false  ooal  measures.  Above  this  there  are  2082  feet  containing  no  cobI. 
Thus  we  find  that  over  7000  feet  of  measures  were  precipitated  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  Arcadian  basins  before  workable  coal-seams  did  or  could  com- 
mence to  form.  Even  then  tlie  depth  in  which  they  formed  must  be  great, 
since  the  seams  are  extremely  thin  and  unproductive :  only  7  out  of  47  seams 
areof  workable  size,  and  these  contain  only  20  feet  of  workable  coal ;  while  the 
other  40  seams  are  only  from  |  an  inch  to  14  inches  in  thickness  respectively. 

These  47  seams  exist  in  2819  feet  of  measures.  Above  these  are  2134 
feet  of  measures,  containing  22  unproductive  or  thin  seams,  aggregating 
5  feet  of  coal.  The  upper  series,  and  perhaps  the  only  truly  productive 
]iortion  of  this  immense  thickness  of  measures,  is  2267  feet  thick,  and 
oontains  12  coal-seams,  the  thickest  of  which  is  36  feet,  the  whole  aggre- 
gating 72  feet  of  workable  coal  in  6  seams. 

The  following  data,  from  a  reliable  and  interesting  report  by  Gapt  Thos. 
Petherick,  may  be  depended  on  as  representing  the  workable  ooal  in  the 
Pictou  district  of  Nova  Scotia. 

NUMBER  OF  COAL-SEAMS  AND  THEIR  THICKNESS  IN  THE  PICTOU  DISTBICT, 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

No.  1.  "Main  coal" 1  ,,^^    ^ 

148  feet*. 


} 
I 


No.  2.  "Deep  coal" 

No.  3.  "Third  coal" 

No.  4.  "Purvis  coal" V  280  f   t* 

No.  5.  "  Flemming  coal" 

No.  6.  "  McGregor  coal" 

No.  7.  "Oil  coal" 240  feet* 4 

No.  8.  2d.  Oil  coal,  not  examined ? 
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At  a  point  where  the  Pictou  main  coal  is  set  down  as  38  feet  thick^  the  coal'- 
benches  or  strata,  with  intercalated  slates  and  dajs,  are  thos^described : — 

Peet.         Inebet. 

Roof,  soft  crumbling  slate 0  3 

Coal,  shalj 0  6} 

Coal,  laminated,  with  ''mother  of  coal" 2  0 

Coal,  cubical 3  2 

Shaly  ironstone  and  fofisils 0  4i   - 

Coal,  laminated  and  cubical,  with  slates 9  3 

Shaly  ironstone,  with  fossils 9  8 

Coal  intermixed  with  iron  balls 1  2 

Coal  with  thin  slates 6  7 

Ironstone  and  sulphur 3  0 

Coal  with  thin  bands  of  slate 10  3 

Coarse  coal  with  slate  and  sulphur 1  0 

Coal  with  sulphur  rolls 2  1 

Coal,  laminated  and  cubical 2  3 

Fire-clay 0  10 

AREA. 

The  area  of  the  Arcadian  coal-fields  is  very  extensive,  and  has  been 
variously  estimated  from  5000  to  10,000  square  miles.  The  total  area  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  9000  square  miles  of  coal  measures ;  but  we  have 
hesitated  to  accept  2600  square  miles  as  productive,  since  the  large  or  work- 
able seams  cover  but  a  comparatively  small  limit,  while  the  underlying 
and  unproductive  seams  exist  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  The  large 
upper  seams  have  not  been  found  in  any  but  the  Pictou  basins.  In  Cum- 
berland, at  the  Joggins,  the  third  series  of  coal-seams  appears  to  produce 
all  the  workable  coal,  which  exists  in  the  following  order: — 

Feet       Inohea. 

1.  Upper  or  Pictou  measures,  not  existing. 

2.  *2134  feet,  containing  22  coal-beds (coal)     5  5 

3.  2539    «  "         47        «       (coal)  47  9* 

4.  2802    "  «         no  coal-beds 

6.  3240    "  "  9        «       (coal)    0  10 

Beds 78  (coal)  54  0^ 

The  thickest  bed  among  these  78  seams  is  only  4  feet  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  contains  only  3  feet  8  inches  of  coal ;  while  only  two  or  three  of 
the  remainder  contain  more  than  2  feet  of  workable  coal ;  and  since  these 
Kams  are  measured  where  exposed  on  a  high  bluff  against  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  or  the  Chignecto  Bay  thereof,  where  much  of  the  original  out- 
crops must  have  been  swept  away  by  the  waters,  and  thus  exposing'the 
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ooal-beds  in  their  maximum  condition,  we  may  expect  these  seams  to  de- 
preciate as  they  descend  nnder  the  deeper  parts  of  this  deep  Cumberland 
basin.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that  ihefe  seams  will  ever  be  very  pro- 
ductive; and,  since  the  same  lower  measures  exist  exclusively  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  perhaps  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  and  NewfoundloDd, 
these  coal  districts  can  never  be  considered  productive  to  any  extent. 

The  coal  districts  of  the  "  Joggins,''  in  Cumberland,  and  a  correspond- 
ing horizon  throughout  this  county,  may  produce  coal  for  local  demand,  but 
little  for  exportation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  coals  of  New  Bruiu^ 
wick.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Nova  Scotia^and  the  southwestern  end  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  The  only 
productive  districts  are  those  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Sidney  in 
Cape  Breton  Island;  and  we  think  our  estimate  of  2500  square  miles 
quite  as  extensive  as  the  productive  area. 

The  coal-seams  of  Sidney,  in  Cape  Breton  Island,  are  of  moderate 
dimensions.    They  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 

Feet        lochcA. 

Top  seam 3  8 

Measures 280  0 

Lojd's  Cove  seam 5  0 

Measures 730  0 

Main  coal-seam 6  9 

Measures 450  0 

Indian  Cove  seam 4  8 

The  Arcadian  coal-fields  in  the  British  Provinces  are  divided  by  geo- 
logists into  a  number  of  districts  or  basins ;  but  each  district  {as  the 
Pictou)  may  be  divided  into  several  basins,  in  which  the  coal-seams  undu- 
late without  coming  to  the  sur&ce,  or  they  outcrop  and  the  bosiDS  are 
divided  by  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone,  or  the  metamoq)hic 
and  Plutonic  rocks.  The  basins,  however,  are  wide  and  deep,  and  the  dip 
of  the  strata  is  gradual  and  uniform, — seldom  over  20^  in  inclination,  and 
generally  much  below. 

These  basins  were  not  formed,  as  most  of  our  Eastern  basins  are,  on  tbc 
sandstones  which  fill  or  prepare  them  for  the  coal  measures,  but  are  form€<i 
on  the  early  limestones  which  succeeded  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the 
gneissic  period;  and  the  succeeding  limestones  which  fill  our  Western 
basins  also  make  up  the  greatest  portion  of  the  measures  in  these.  But 
perhaps  there  are  more  shales,  slates,  clays,  and  sandstones  here  than  in  the 
West,  as  these  basins  are  deeper  than  the  Western  basins,  and  perhaps  sub- 
ject to  more  drift  and  debris  from  the  higher  grounds  which  surrounded 
them  and  from  the  great  river  which  flowed  into  them.  They  were 
d^per  than  our  Western  basins ;  and,  since  all  appear  to  have  been  filled 
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nearly  to  the  brim^  of  course  the  deepest  basins  retained  or  held  the 
greatest  amount  of  sediment. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  in  the  measures  and  seams 
of  the  Arcadian  fields  is  of  serious  injuiy  to  the  value  of  the  coal. 
We  may  account  for  its  existence  as  a  creation  from  sublimation;  and 
since  sulphur  and  iron  pyrites  exist  in  greatest  profusion  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gneissic  formation^  and,  consequently,  in  all  coal-fields,  stratified  on  or 
in  the  gneiss,  or  in  proximity  to  it,  we  may  account  not  only  for  the  sul- 
phur, but  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  which  exists  so  plentifully  in  the 
Arcadian  coal-measures,  on  the  same  principle,  firom  the  absence  of  the 
intervening  masses  of  sedimentary  sandstones  which  accompany  all  our 
great  coal  formations,  except  the  Western.  Most  of  the  coals  of  Arcadia 
are  of  the  fat  or  highly  bituminous  order,  and  plainly  indicate  their  remote- 
ness from  the  regions  of  the  great  heat  which  operated  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania anthracites. 

The  asphaltum  and  "  oil  coals"  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
contain  as  much  bitumen  as  the  best  cannel  coals  of  our  Western  fields. 
Some  of  the  lower  coals  in  the  Pictou  district  stand  thus : — 


No.1. 

Carbon 65.70 

Volatile  matter 22.50 

Aflh 11.80 

100.00 


No.  2. 

Carbon 25.23 

Volatile  matter 66.66 

Ash 8.21 

100.00 


No.  1  is  known  as  a  steam  coal;  No.  2,  as  the  Stellar  or  '^oil  coal." 
From  the  latter,  oil  can  be  made  with  profit, — ^perhaps  on  an  equality  with 
the  cannel  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  as  far  as  the  yield  of  oil  per  ton 
is  concerned ;  but  the  relative  cost  of  mining  is  much  greater. 

The  Kanawha  cannel-seams  are  from  4  to  6  feet  in  thickness  above 
water-level,  and  can  be  mined  with  the  greatest  economy ;  while  the  "(h1 
coal"  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  deep  below  water-level,  is  comparatively  thin, 
and  divided  thus : — 

Common  bituminous 16  inches. 

Oil  coal,  "Stellar" 13      " 

Bituminous  slate,  or  shale 19      '' 

The  seam  is  therefore  only  29  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  oil-producing 
stratum  or  bench  only  13  inches:  it  will  thus  appear  that  the  comparison 
is  unfiivorable  to  the  Nova  Scotia  oil  coal. 

The  common  bituminous  coals,  however,  of  Nova  Scotia  are  rich  in 
bitumen,  will  produce  certain  amounts  of  oil,  and  may  be  considered  good 
gas  coal ;  though  much  of  the  Arcadian  coals  crumbles  on  exposure  to  the 
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Btmosphere^  and  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  in  oonseqnenoe,  tt 
some  of  our  Brookljn  friends  may  know  to  their  oost 
A  specimen  of  the  best  gas  coal  produced  the  following  analysis: — 

Volatile  matter 32.0 

Fixed  carbon 69.3 

Ashes M 

100.0 

This  result  is  nearly  the  same  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  BichmoDd 
(Virginia)  coals,  which  are  as  &yorably  located  to  the  shipping  at  tide-wster 
as  the  coals  of  Pictou,  and  which,  perhapS|  can  be  mined  widi  equal 
economy. 

A  mean  of  several  specimens  of  Virginian  gas-coal  gave — 

Carbon 68.50 

Volatile  matter 37.50 

Ash 5.00 

100.00 

An  average  specimen  of  the  Westmoreland  (Pennsylvania)  gas  coal,  on 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central  Ridlroady  which  is  used  extensivelj 
for  gas-making  purposes  in  Pennsylvania^  made  the  following  analysis:— 

Carbon 69.50 

Volatile  matter 36.00 

Ash 4.50 

100.00 

The  cost  of  putting  either  of  those  two  coals  in  New  York  cannot  vaiy 
much  from  the  cost  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coal;  and  as  th^  are  equally  as 
goody  if  not  better,  th^re  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  import  gas 
coal  to  this  country  when  we  have  more  of  the  article  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  ccHnbined.  All  such  importations  are  simply  wastefiil  leaks  in 
our  economy,  which  need  stopping. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  identify  the  Aroadian  coals. 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

YIBOINIA  AND  NORTH  GABOLINA  OOAL-FISLDB. 

Character  and  Location  of  the  Southern  Coal-Field»— Comparisons  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Fields — The  Formation  of  Coal— The  Richmond  Coal-Field — Granite  Formations 
— ^Bxiinei  Volcanoes — Transrerse  Section— Yertioal  Sections — Irregularities— Difficulties 
of  Mining— South  Side— North  Side— Coal-Bed»— Iron  Or»— Natural  Coke^Whin  Rook 
— Cinder — Mines  and  Production — The  Piedmont  Coal-Field — Gneissio  Floor — ^Trap 
Dikes — Coal-Beds — Dan  RiTer  Coal-Field — Location  and  Charactei^-^Deep  Rirer  Coal- 
Field — Great  Depth  of  the  Measures — Coal-Beds — New  Riyer  Coal-Field — Proto-Car- 
boniferoQS — ^Extent  and  Character — Ores— Outlet  to  the  West 

FoixowiNG  the  description  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  coal-fields,  we 
propose  now  to  notice  briefl.y  the  Southern  independent  coal-fields^  which 
exist  in  the  primitive  rocks,  or  on  the  Atlantic  slopes,  and  are  fi>nnatioii8 
of  a  later  date  than  the  Alleghany  or  Western  bitnminons  coals,  which 
belong  to  the  true  or  Carboniferous  era.  These  are  small,  impure,  irre- 
gular, and  insignificant  deposite,  compared  with  the  great  fields  of  the 
West;  but  being  located  in  populous  districts,  remote  from,  the  r^'ons  of 
the  true  bituminous  coals,  thej  become  of  great  local  value.  The  cost  of 
mining  is  always  greater  in  such  irr^ular  formations,  as  we  shall  describe; 
bat  the  oool  is  frequently  pure  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  except  the 
smelting  of  iron,  and  generally  of  a  character  suitable  for  steam  and  most 
domestic  purposes* 

There  are  five  distinct  coal-formations  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 
Three  of  these  appear  to  be  creations  of  relatively  different  ages,  but  all  of 
later  periods  than  those  of  the  true  formations. 

The  Kiohmond  coal-field,  near  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  lies  within  the 
granite  basins  of  the  primitive  formations,  but  is  nevertheless  the  latest 
creation.  The  Piedmont  coal-field  lies  fiuther  inland,  in  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cumberland,  and  is  within  the  gneissic  basins,  or  the 
crystalline,  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  metamorphic  era;  but  the  coal  Is  of 
an  earlier  period  than  that  of  Richmond.  This  field  is,  perhaps,  part  of 
or  a  parallel  formation  with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.  The  Deep  River 
xttl-field,  in  North  Carolina,  is  undoubtedly  of  a  cotemporary  date  with 
liie  Piedmont  and  Dan  River  coal-fields;  but  the  composition  of  its  litho- 
logical  structure  is  materially  different,  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
Booices  firom  which  it  was  derived.  The  New  River  coal-field,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Virginia,  essentially  differs  firom  all  other  coal  formations 
in  this  country,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  coal  in  existence,  or  the  creation 
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of  the  proto-Carboniferous  ages.  The  character  of  the  strata  in  which  h 
exists  belongs  to  the  Vespertine  period  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  and  the 
fossils  found  therein  apparently  belong  to  the  earliest  dates  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous era.  Therefore,  we  place  the  New  River  coal-field  in  an  older 
position  than  the  great  coal-fields  we  have  be^i  describing;  while  the  coal- 
fields of  the  East,  though  occupying  positions  on  rocks  of  the  older  form- 
ations, are  still  more  recent  in  their  respective  creations. 

The  great  coal-fields  of  the  West,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the 
interior  portions  of  our  continent,  are  among  the  oldest  creations  of  coal, 
and  the  productions  of  the  Carboniferous,  or  Great  Coal  Era,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  coal-deposits  of  the  world  were  formed.  Yet  those 
immense  deposits  of  coal  are  stratified  in  a  comparatively  late  geological 
age,  since  which  no  great  lithological  structure  has  been  created  od 
this  continent.  The  Permian,  overlying  the  coftl,  caps  the  Palieozoic 
column  but  rarely  in  this  country,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent.  There- 
fore the  coal  measures  proper  may  be  considered  the  last  great  creation  of 
this  continent,  since  we  consider  the  Lignites  and  Tertiary  coals  of  the 
western  margin  of  the  Appalachian  or  ancient  sea  the  cotemporaiy  forma* 
iions  of  those  great  Eastern  beds  of  true  coal.  But  those  imperfect  coab 
were  created  under  less  &vorable  conditions  than  the  true  coals  of  the 
East.  The  sea  was  shallow  on  its  western  margins,  as  all  the  ciroom- 
stances — and  they  are  numerous — prove.  The  vegetation  may  have  been 
profuse  in  those  shallow  waters;  but  vegetation  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
form  the  vast  coal-beds  in  the  East,  and  did  not  form  them  in  the  West 
The  hydro-carbon  oils,  which  were  the  productions  of  heat  and  the 
chemical  combinations  of  certain  minerals,  as  described  in  Chapter  lY., 
were  deficient  in  the  western  margins  of  the  great  basin,  or  ancient  sea; 
and,  consequently,  the  coal  is  also  deficient  and  imperfect. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  not  familiar  with  geology  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  creation  of  coal,  that  the  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  which  exist  in  tiie  oldest  rocks,  should  be  of  still  later 
date  than  the  fields  reposing  on  our  latest  creations;  but  this  apparent 
irregularity  can  be  clearly  explained,  we  think,  on  the  prindples  advanced 
in  Chapter  III. 

When  the  coal-fields  of  the  interior — ^which  we  often  speak  of  as  the 
West,  more  from  habit  than  from  propriety — ^were  in  course  of  fonnation, 
the  rocks  in  which  the  Southern  coal-fields  exist  occupied  an  elevated  posi- 
tion as  a  great  coast-range  of  granite  mountains,  washed  on  the  weit  bj 
the  waves  of  the  ancient  Appalachian  Sea,  and  on  the  east,  perhaps,  b;  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  position  of  those  Eastern  coal-beds  was  then  high 
above  water-level  and  destitute  of  all  the  conditions  necessary  to  create 
coal.  Since  the  formation  of  the  Palseosoic  strata  and  the  coal  me^sant 
they  sustain  in  the  ancient  sea,  the  great  coast-range  subsided.    Perhaps 
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the  subsidence  was  gradual^  and,  as  the  sedimentary  strata  rose,  the  primi- 
tive crust  was  depressed,  since  the  material  which  formed  the  one  was  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  as  formerly  stated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  of  physical  structure  is  evident.  When 
the  granite  mountains  were  diminished  and  sunk  their  tall  heads  beneath 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  and  comparative  quiet  reigned  along  its  volcanic 
shores,  the  small  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  came  into 
existence.  They  all  occupy  deep  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  primitive 
rocks, — ^perhaps  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, — and  the  materials  com- 
posing their  strata  or  measures  are  the  debris  of  the  higher  lands,  brought 
down  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them,  and  in  this  respect  are  totally 
unlike  the  coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  era. 

THE  RICHMOND,  OR  TIDE-WATER,  COAL-FIELD. 

This  coal-field  crosses  the  James  Eiver  about  12  miles  west  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  and  extends  in  a  north-and  south  direction  to  the  Appo- 


COLUMBIA 

o 


CARBON  HILL 
OVERJ 


mattox,  20  miles  west  of  Petersburg.   It  is  about  30  miles  long  by  5  miles 
wide,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  160  square  miles.    But  perhaps  lest 
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than  half  of  this  area  contains  available  coal,  owing  to  the  andalatioos  of 
the  granite,  which  rises  to  the  sur&ce  repeatedly  in  many  sharp  and  abnipt 
peaks. 

The  basin  w  imgular,  aad  ib  ninomided  by  a  fioe^mined  gnnite, 
resembling  sienite,  which  produces  an  excellent  boilding-material,  almoet 
eqoal  to  marble  in  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  basin  presents  peaks 
of  granite  of  various  teztures>  with  occasional  dikes  of  trap  and  porphy- 
ries. The  field  consists  of  a  series  of  deep  basins,  the  whole  resembling 
the  vast  crater  of  some  expired  volcano,  studded  with  sharp  peaks  and 
surrounded  by  rugged  and  irregular  sides.  The  inequalities  of  the  basin 
are  in  a  measure  modified  by  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  preceded  tk 
coal.  But  these  deposits  only  filled  the  deeper  hollows,  leaving  the  coal 
in  many  cases  to  be  stratified  on  a  granite  base.  It  seems  evident  that  no 
subsequent  crust-movements  of  importance  have  taken  place  in  those 
Eastern  and  late  formations.  The  deposits  are  thickest  in  the  deeper 
basins  or  synclinals,  limited  on  the  inclining  sides,  and  very  thin  on  tbe 
anticlinals,  thus  proving  positively  that  the  basins  existed  much  in  their 
present  condition  when  these  deposits  took  place. 

In  the  deep  and  inverted  basins  of  the  anthracite  r^ons  of  Penns}-!- 
vania  this  is  not  the  case;  for  the  strata  are  frequently  thicker  on  the 
inverted  side  than  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep  basins  or  the  more  uniforoi 
dips,  as  may  be  observed  at  Pottsville,  where  the  conglomerate  is  thicker— 
though  leaning  in  an  inverted  manner  firom  the  perpendicular — ^than  it  is 
in  the  bottom  of  the  basins. 

We  find  some  comparatively  steep  dips  in  the  Richmond  coal-field,  con- 
sidering them  as  original  formations;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  any  avaikbk 
coal  on  these  abrupt  dips.  The  coal,  as  well  as  the  sedimentary  strata,  is 
always  thickest  in  the  depressions,  or  i^nclinals,  and  thinnest  on  the  saddles, 
or  anticlinals.  There  are  no  slips  and  ^^AeaoM,"  as  represented  in  Taylor's 
Statistics.  All  the  irr^ularities  are  caused,  with  one  or  two  rare  excep- 
tions,— ^to  be  subsequently  described, — ^by  the  original  inequalities  of  the 
granite  floor,  as  approximately  illustrated  in  figure  133. 

Fia.  188. 
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The  inequalities  are  much  greater  locally  than  the  generalised  section 
portrays,  and  more  distinctly  represented  by  figure  107,  under  the  chap- 
ter on  Faults,  &c.  Those  "  troubles,"  as  the  cone-like  synclinals  are  locally 
named,  are  numerous  and  really  troublesome.  The  basins  vary  in  depth ; 
but  the  principal  ones  are  about  one  thousand  feet  deep.    The  dips  of  the 
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measareB  on  the  east  aides  are  from  20°  to  40°,  and  sometames  mooli  greater; 

but  OD  the  west  the  dips  (dipping  east)  are  from  26°  to  80°, 

or  wmetjines  perpendicular;  and  generally  the  descent  to  the       ^'"^  ^^■ 

faasiDB  on  the  eagt^dipping  strata  is  in  steps,  the  coal  restii^ 

invariably  on  the  lees-inclining  strata  at  the  foot  of  each 

ibnipt  descent.     The  basins  generally  contain  Urge  deposits 

of  coal,  varying  from  20  to  60  feet  in  thickness,  particularly 

on  the  South  Side,  where  all  the  available  coal  is  found  in  <»ie 

bed  Dear  the  base  of  the  measores,  and  not  much  above  the 

gnnite. 

Figure  134  represents  the  measures  in  the  basins  on  the 
Booth  side  of  the  anticlinal,  near  James  Kiver.  Tbie  anti- 
clinal in  a  manner  divides  the  northern  end  of  the  coal-field 
from  the  centre  and  south.  It  rises  about  two  miles  south 
of  the  river,  and  between  it  and  the  Black  Heath  and  Mid- 
lothian mines,  as  marked  on  the  map.  The  measures  to  the 
loiith  of  this  anticlinal  are  ss  shown  in  this  figure,  and  are 
Duterially  different  horn  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  anti- 
clinal, as  will  be  noticed  &rther  on. 

There  is  only  one  bed  of  available  ooal  on  tfae  Sooth  Side, 
at  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  in  basins  &om  700  to  1000 
feet  deep  &om  the  sur&oe.     The  bed  varies  from  10  to  60 
feet  in  thickness ;  but  its  average  siee  is  from  20  to  30,     In 
those  deep  basins  the  ooal  is  very  dry  and  gaseous,  containing 
■  laige  amonnt  of  gae,  but  producing  a  limited  quantity  of    ti'oh.^uutn  »» 
bitumen.     It  cokes   indifferently,  being  too  dry  to  form  a    «iciibo«^co*i.. 
good  solid  coke,  bat  i»  reasonably  pure.     It  makes  an  aooept- 
■ble  gas,  better  than  most  of  the  Nova  Sootia  ooals,  and  in  latter  qnantdties 
than  the  ooals  fiom  tlie  Eastern  basins  of  the  AU^hany  field,  but  does  not 
eqoal  in  quantity  or  purify  the  gas  prodnoed  by  the  richer  coals  of  the 
interior  basins,  or  the  caunels  of  Kanawha. 

The  modes  of  mining  pursued  are  exceedingly  primitive,  and  the  cost 
of  producing  ooal  at  least  doable  tliat  of  onr  anthracite  or  Western  ooal- 
Gelds,  Experience  and  capital  wonld  undoubtedly  remove  some  of  die 
expense,  and  render  mining  more  profitable;  but  the  IbrmatJons  of  this 
coal-field  are  so  peculiar  and  ancertain,  that  no  man,  however  experienced 
ID  other  ooal-fields,  should  feel  confident  in  t^,  without  much  study  and 
iavertigation.  WitJi  all  the  practical  information  that  can  be  obtained,  the 
chnnoes  will  be  on&vorable.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  blunders  and 
bilures  made  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  are  the  results  of  ignorance, — bat 
ntlter  a  want  of  local  infijrmation  than  general  mining  experience.  The 
dnogea  are  ao  frequent  and  irr^nlar,  and  but  seldom  betrayed  on  the  sar> 
^,  which  ia  a  series  of  nndulating  sand-hills,  that  no  judgment,  however 
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practical,  can  be  depended  on  without  actual  testing  hy  proof-ehafis.  If  a 
deep  shaft  is  sunk  on  an  anticlinal  crest,  where  the  measiires  are  nearly 
flat,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  work  is  useless ;  and  it  is  not  almyg 
possible,  even  with  the  aid  of  exploring  pits,  to  be  certain  of  starting  in 
the  right  locality,  since  those  "  troubles'^  do  not  always  betray  their  exist- 
ence in  the  upper  strata.  As  we  before  stated,  the  sedimentary  dqwats 
are  always  thickest  in  the  depressions,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  anti- 
clinal cones  of  small  elevation  are  soon  covered,  and  the  upper  strata  are 
not  affected  or  folded  by  them.  We  do  not  write  this  to  discourage  the 
development  of  the  Richmond  coal-field,  but  to  put  capitalists  on  thdr 
guard.  We  think  there  are  few  coal-fields  more  inviting  to  the  niiner 
than  the  Richmond  basins;  but  there  are  none  where  skill  and  engineering 
talents  are  more  needed  to  insure  success.  Success,  however,  is  certain  to 
those  who  go  prudently  to  work  and  develop  with  sound  judgment 
Our  sections  will  convey  a  good  general  idea  of  the  formations ;  but  we  do 
not  pretend  to  show  the  numerous  undulations  or  '^  troubles"  which  exist 
within  the  principal  basins. 

The  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  are  the  principal  works  on  the 
South  Side  at  present,  or  which  were  in  operation  on  that  side  of  the  James 
River  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  celebrated  Black  Heath  had 
been  worked  out  and  abandoned  some  years  previous.  The  area  between 
these  points  has  not  been  proved;  though  coal  is  supposed  to  exist  in  ine- 
gular  basins  almost  the  entire  distance. 

Though  these  mines  have  been  worked  more  or  less  for  a  period  of  fi% 
years,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  coal-field  has  been  exhausted.  Between 
the  Midlothian  mines  and  the  James  River  the  measures  are  much  disturbed 
by  the  dividing  anticlinal,  and  the  change  in  the  nature  of  the  coal  and 
the  order  of  its  stratification.  The  main  bed  of  the  south  basin  either 
splits  into  several  smaller  seams,  or  a  new  order  of  stratification  takes  place, 
as  represented  in  figure  135,  which  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  measura  in 
the  basins  of  the  north  side.  But  the  change,  as  before  observed,  takes 
place  some  two  miles  or  more  south  of  the  river. 

^  Through  the  omission  of  some  of  the  figures  in  this  section  (figure  135), 
the  thickness  of  the  measures  is  not  generally  given.  The  general  depth 
of  the  north-side  basins  is  less  than  those  of  the  south  side,  and  may  be 
estimated  from  500  to  800  feet.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  depth  of  the  basin  at  Dover,  on  the  west,  is  fully  1000  ftet 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  stratification  in  figure  135  k 
quite  dififerent  from  that  of  figure  134,  representing  the  south  side,  and 
not  only  the  order  of  deposit  is  different,  but  the  whole  character  of  the 
formation  differs.  There  nothing  but  a  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  inte^ 
calated  with  slates,  overlies  the  coal;  but  here  we  find  iron  ores,  tnp^ 
ookC)  &c. 
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The  lower  bed  id  figure  135  ia  iron  ore,  and  lica  some  50  feet  above  the 
granite,  the  character  of  the  intervening  space  not  being  developed,  but 
believed  to  contain  only  small  eeams  of  coal  intermixed 
witli  slates  and  coarse  sandstones.     This  bed  of  ore  ranges         ^'"^  ^^■ 
from  2  to  8  teet  in  thickness,  but  is  very  lean,  and  contains 
but  a  small  percentage  of  metal, — not  over  15  or  20  per  cent. 

The  second  seam  in  ascending  order  is  a  regular  seam  of 
bitaminous  coal,  ranging  from  5  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  but 
u  very  much  injured  by  the  numerous  small  bands  of  bone 
and  slate  which  are  mixed  through  the  coal,  and  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  separate  by  the  means  ordinarily  in 
use  at  those  mines.  The  coal,  however,  is  good,  and  might 
be  separated  from  impurities  by  proper  care  and  mechanical 
arrangement. 

The  third  seam  is  much  better  in  character  tlian  the 
former,  and  contains  much  less  impurity.     Its  usual  size  ia 

4  feet.  The  fourth  seam  is  also  a  good  workable  coal, 
ranging  from  5  to  7  feet  thick,  and  produces  an  excellent 
article  of  fuel.  It  is,  however,  streaked  with  bone  and 
aUte,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  lower  seam,  and 
perhaps  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  our  work- 
able beds  in  the  older  and  more  regnlar  ooat-fields. 

The  fifth  eeam  is  a  bed  of  natural  coke,  ranging  from 

5  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  The  seem  originally  appears  to 
have  been  less  mixed  with  impurities  than  any  of  the 
underlying  beds,  since  the  coke  is  singularly  pure  and  ex- 
cellent. In  appearance  it  ia  veiy  much  like  the  airtificiat 
coke  formed  from  a  rich  caking  bituminous  ooal;  and  in 
character  it  is  a  true  carbon,  containing  the  same  oonstita- 
encies  as  an  artificial  coke  afler  being  exposed  some  time 
tn  the  weather,  or  common  red-ash  coai  of  the  anthrar- 
cite  mines.     It  has  less  lustre  than  newiy-broken  artificial 

coke,  and  its  fracture  is  more  like  that  of  bituminous  coal, —  verticil  sectiok, 
thoagh  it  sometimes  tends  to  the  conchoidal  or  irr^;ular.  hokd  caiL-FULp. 
There  are  two  or  three  varieties  or  grades  of  this  natural 
noke  in  the  same  scam,  and  often  within  short  distaooes.  The  most  valuable 
is  denoted  as  "  sofl  or  free-burning  coke,"  and  the  less  valuable  as  "  hard  or 
popping  coke,"  from  its  tendency  to  fly  and  "  spit,"  like  hemlock  or  spruce 
wood,  on  a  fire.  Tbe  soft  coke  bums  beaatifblly,  and  mnch  like  good  red- 
ash  andinunte ;  bnt  the  "  hard  coke"  ignites  with  diflSonlty,  and  bums 
slowly  uoleas  under  a  strong  draft.  The  gas  or  moisture  which  it  contains 
does  not  readily  escape  on  heat  being  applied,  owing  to  its  hardness  and 
density,  but,  on  expanding  under  the  heat,  bursts  its  cells  and  scatters 
piece*  of  the  coal  around,  ofUn  with  great  violence. 
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About  60  feet  over  this  bed  of  natural  ooke  lies  a  ''whin  rock,"  having 
all  the  appearance  of  trap,  or  basalt,  and  is  of  excessive  hardness.  The 
strata  in  its  vicinity  have  a  reddish  appearance,  as  if  altered  by  heat;  while 
the  next  seam  above  it,  and  only  divided  by  a  few  feet  of  fire-clay,  iB  a 
perfect  dndery  and  entirely  valueless.  The  seam  containing  the  cmder 
appears  to  have  been  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  but  is  now  much  mixed 
with  fire-clay  and  iron  and  sulphur  balls.  The  whole  appears  to  have  been 
changed  by  intense  heat,  and  the  carbon  of  the  coal  entirely  expelled, 
leaving  the  cinder  in  irregular  masses,  mixed  with  the  day,  sulphur,  and 
iron  balls. 

There  is  no  evidence  externally  of  volcanic  eruption ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  &ct  that  this  '^whin  rock''  is  a  formation  of  subsequent 
era,  and,  instead  of  being  ejected  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  it 
found  a  more  easy  exit  between  them,  and  under  the  bed  of  coal  which  it 
has  so  singularly  changed. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  bed  of  whin  rock  extends  unbroken  throogh 
the  east  basins  on  the  north  side,  but  it  is  found  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
river,  north  of  the  anticlinal  before  mentioned.  It  has  only  been  found  la 
the  basins  of  the  east  side,  in  the  north  end  of  the  field,  and  is  not  foond 
at  Dover,  on  the  west  side.* 

It  is  developed  extensively  at  the  Carbon  Hill  mines,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  basin,  but  has  not  been  found  on  the  west  side.  In  the  deeper  portiott 
of  the  basins  the  coke  depreciates  in  thickness,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
seam  is  a  semi-anthracite,  while  the  coke  is  ''soft,"  but  excellent.  There 
are  two  beds  of  t^in  iron-stone  over  the  ''  cinder"  bed ;  but  they  are  poor 
and  unreliable,  and  not  of  any  commercial  value. 

The  measures  of  the  north  end  of  the  field  are  made  up  chiefly  of  slates 
and  shales;  but  several  massive  rocks  of  coarse  quartcoee  sandstone  are 
stratified  through  them.  The  material  filling  the  basins  of  this  coal-field 
evidently  came  fcom.  the  surrounding  country,— chiefly  firom  the  higher 
grounds  up  the  rivers, — and  are  not  the  result  of  volcanic  eruptions,  as 
are  the  measures  of  the  great  Appalachian  fields  generally. 

The  fossils  found  in  the  measures  incline  naturalists  and  geologistB  to 
place  this  formation  in  the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  periods;  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  its  exact  place  in  the  scale  of  creation.  We  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  its  late  origin;  but  throughout  our  labors  we  have  found  bat 
little  aid  as  to  the  identity  of  coal-beds,  or  coal  measures,  from  the  foaaila 
they  present.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  enough  of  foaail  botany  to 
depend  on  our  own  judgment,  and  nothing  definite  enough  has  yet  been 
developed  by  the  labor  of  others  to  be  of  any  certain  value  at  the  present 
time  of  writing.    We  hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  fiir  distent  when 

«  B7  the  South  Bide  is  meaat  that  dda  of  the  Jaanaa  RiTtr. 
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the  geologist  will  read  the  pages  of  nature,  as  written  on  the  rocks,  as  cor- 
rectly as  we  now  comprehend  the  wonderful  leaf-like  pages  those  rocks 
represent  in  the  lithological  foldings  of  the  earth's  crust. 

The  only  operations  of  note  conducted  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  before 
the  war  were  the  Midlothian  and  Clover  Hill  mines  on  the  South  Side,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  the  Carbon  Hill  and  Dover  mines  on  the  north  side. 
The  Dover  mines  were  worked  on  an  exceedingly  limited  scale,  by  two 
or  three  parties.  There  were  also  several  very  small  operations  con* 
ducted  in  several  other  localities,— on  the  south  bank  of  the  James  River, 
oear  the  Danville  Railroad,  in  the  vicinity  of  Black  Heath;  but  the 
amount  of  coal  produced  was  very  limited,  and  the  total  amount  mined  in 
the  Richmond  coal-field  did  not  exceed  100,000  tons  per  annum  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war. 

We  think  this  amount  per  annum  will  cover  the  entire  production  of  the 
Richmond  mines  for  the  last  60  years,  as  an  average,  though  we  believe 
250,000  tons  have  been  mined  per  annum  during  a  few  years.  No  regular 
record  has  been  preserved ;  but  the  amount  raised  between  the  years  1822 
and  1841  amounted  to  1,750,000  tons,  or  87,500  tons  per  annum;  and  we 
do  not  think  the  entire  amount  raised  to  be  over  5,000,000  tons  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  cost  of  raising  this  coal,  exclusive  of  mining  improvements,  has  not 
been  less  than  $2.50  per  ton,  and,  including  its  delivery  in  Richmond,  about 
^.50  per  ton.  The  prices  there,  from  1850  to  1860,  ranged,  for  '^run  of 
the  pit,''  from  $4.50  to  $5.00  per  ton,  and  for  best  household  coal,  from 
16  to  $7. 

There  is  only  one  mine  operated  by  improved  machinery,  including 
pumps,  but  not  including  the  ordinary  fixtures  for  delivering  the  coal  from 
the  mines  to  the  surface.  This  is  the  Midlothian  mine,  where,  at  a  late 
day,  when  nearly  all  the  coal  accessible  to  the  pit  had  been  extracted,  an  im- 
mense and  complicated  Cornish  engine  was  erected  at  a  great  expense, — we 
think  $70,000, — when  one  of  the  common  "Bull  engines,"  or  a  good  high- 
pressure,  costing  less  than  one-third  of  this  amount,  would  have  been  more 
available.  We  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  want  of  practical  know- 
lodge  in  mining  matters  displayed  by  the  miners  of  that  district.  All  the 
other  mines  are  drained  by  the  old-fiishioned  bucket,  and  the  coal  raised  in 
small  "bogies,"  or  "coaves."  The  pits  are  of  small  diameter,  and  will  not 
admit  of  double  hoisting-ways  with  ordinary  cars.  The  Midlothian  pit  is 
over  750  feet  deep  to  the  sump,  or  722  to  the  coal,  which  was  36  feet  thick 
when  struck. 

This  is  the  deepest  pit  in  the  coal-field;  and  including  the  dip-workings 
to  the  basin,  150  feet,  by  slope,  the  total  depth  from  the  surfitce  is  900  feet. 
The  Black  Heath  and  Clover  Hill  pits  are  from  500  to  700  feet  deep, 
the  Carbon  Hill  from  150  to  450,  and  the  Dover  firom  100  to  400. 

26 
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There  is  one  slope  at  Trent's  mines,  near  Carbon  Hill,  which  is  about 
1800  feet  in  length,  and  700  feet  perpendicular,  but  which  has  been 
abandoned  for  some  time,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  with  the  air  and 
water. 

The  mining  operations  in  the  Richmond  coal-field  have  been  generallj 
of  the  most  primitive  eliaractcr,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  early  days  of 
the  elder  Stephenson  in  England.  Instead  of  improving  and  progressing, 
they  have  gone  backwards  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  now  less  able  to 
mine  coal  with  economy  than  they  were  20  years  ago.  Most  of  the  pro- 
prietors insist  on  the  bucket  being  the  best  apd  cheapest  mode  of  drainage, 
and  keep  on  raising  toatei"  instead  of  coal.     Out  bonof 

Great  and  permanent  injury  has  been  done  to  a  large  portion  of  tlib 
coal-field  by  the  numerous  small  pits  sunk  along  the  outcrops  of  the  coal 
to  the  depth  of  from  100  to  200  feet.  From  these  most  of  the  available 
upper  coal  has  been  excavated  to  an  irr^ular  and  uncertain  extent,  and 
frequently  by  dip-slopes  from  the  bottom  of  these  pits  to  indefinite  depths. 
Those  mines  have  been  long  abandoned  and  the  excavations  filled  iritb 
water;  and,  as  no  records  are  kept  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  those  oM 
workings,  it  becomes  dangerous  now  to  i^proach  them  from  the  deeper 
pits,  which,  of  course^  now  yield  all  the  available  coal. 

THE  PIEDMONT  COAL-FIELD. 

This  small  deposit  of  coal  lies  west  of  the  Richmond    coal-field,  tf 
located   on   the  map   representing  it  in  connection  with    the    Richmocd 
coal-field.     It  exists  in  the  counties  of  Prince  Edward  and  Cumberlccd. 
The  formation  extends  from  a  point  near  the  James  River  across  (he 
Appomattox  at  Farmville,  and  in  all  probability  jextends  in  conneetioo 
with  the  Dan  River  coal-field.    But  the  coal  has  only  been  dcveloi)ed  in 
workable  seams  near  Farmville,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piedmont  miot^, 
as  located  on  the  map.     The  area  of  coal  is  small,  and  probably  does  not 
extend  over  20  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Farmville.     The  formatioos 
undulate  excessively;  the  basins  are  irr^ular,  and  the  dips  to  all  points  of 
the  compass.    The  bottom  rock,  resting  on  gneiss,  is  a  coarse  quarts^ 
sandstone,  of  considerable  thickness  in  the  centre  of  the  basins,  but  qaite 
thin  on  its  edges,  where  it  crops  out  between  the  coal  and  the  gneiss.    We 
think  this  field  the  creation  of  a  period  following  the  Carboniferous,  and 
earlier  than  the  Richmond  period,  but  formed  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  from  the  same  materials.     The  field,  however,  has  been  much  more 
disturbed  by  the  subsequent  action  of  the  volcanic  forces  than  the  Bi^i- 
mond.    Numerous  dikes  and  outbursts  of  trap  rend  the  measures  w^ 
divide  the  basins ;  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  is  workable,  id 
consequence. 
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The  Muns  in  this  field  are  very  thin,  and  would  not  be  considered 
workable  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  They  range  from  9 
inches  to  30  inches.  Of  those  above  12  inches  there  are  7  which  have 
been  proved^  in  about  300  feet  of  measnres,  and  lyings  perhaps^  300  to  500 
feet  above  the  gneiss.  The  seams  which  have  been  proved  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  gneissy  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coal-field,  are  very  irregular  and 
impure,  frequently  changing  to  impure  anthracite  in  localities;  while  the 
coal  generally  is  a  dry  bituminousj  containing  much  sulphur  and  impurity, 
coking  with  difficolly,  but  producing  a  hard  coke  under  a  strong  heat  in 
the  coking-ovens.  Nothing  but  white,  brittle  cast  iron  can  be  produeed 
with  this  coke  in  the  cupola. 

The  coal  is  generally  hard  and  difficult  to  mine;  the  seams  not  only 
thin,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  "slip  dikes,'*  "upthrows,**  "down- 
throws," and  rock  fiiults,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  XIV. 

This  field  has  been  developed  within  4ihe  last  ten  years,  and  only  one 
operation  or  mine  has  been  worked  for  local  consumption,  which,  though 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  was  the  most  systematic  in  Virginia  or  the 
South,  having  complete  arrangements  Ibr  pumping  and  hoisting:  yet, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  seams,  Ae  colBt  of  mining  was  not  less  than 
I2.S0  per  ton  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  ftiine. 

The  locality  of  this  small  coal-field,  in  the  midst  of  a  thickly-settled 
inland  district,  remote  &om  other  available  coal,  will  make  it  valuable  for 
domestic  purposes  only.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracites 
or  the  Alleghany  fields,  it  would  not  be  considered  at  present  workable* 

THE  DAN  RIVER  COAL-PIKLD. 

This  is  a  small  and  unimportant  deposit  of  coal,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dan- 
ville and  on  the  Dan  River,  crossing  the  line  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  in  all  probability  a  ooiitinuation  of  the  Piedmont  ooal- 
fidid,  since  the  size  <^  the  seams,  the  character  of  the  coal, — sometimes 
changing  to  anthracite,-'^-and  the  similarity  of  the  measures  all  coincide  to 
prove  this  identity;  while  the  lines  of  strike  are  in  the  same  direction* 
The  space  between  these  coal-fields  has  not  been  Explored ;  but  the  occa- 
sional appearance  of  the  coal  measures  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
connection.  But,  as  before  observed,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  coal 
formation  contains  workable  seams,  and  this  applies  as  strictly  to  the  Dan 
River  as  to  the  Piedmont  deposit.  No  developments  have  been  made  in 
this  district  of  a  practical  nature,  and  we  have  heatd  of  no  mining  opera- 
tions being  conducted,  though  coal  is  much  needed  at  Danville  and  vicinity. 
The  extent  of  the  Dan  River  field  is  limited,  and  not  much  greater,  in  all 
probability,  than  the  Piedmont,  or  from  20  to  30  square  miles,  though  the 
formation  covers  a  comparatively  large  extent  of  territory.    It  does  not 
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seem  to  be  so  much  disturbed  by  tixb  infusion  of  trap  ss  the  FarmviUe 
extension;  but  otherwise  there  is  but  little  difference. 


V    I 

ttAKtVLLC 


THE   DEEP  RITIE  COAL-FIELD. 

The  Deep  River  ooal-field  lies  priadpally  in  Chatham  connty,  Nortli 
Carolina,  and  on  the  Deep  River,  which  is  the  south  branch  of  Cape  Fear 
River.  The  coal-oreo,  as  &r  ae  developed,  is  limited,  and  less  in  proportioa 
than  represented  in  our  map, — ^perhaps  not  over  60  square  miles;  bnt  the 
probability  is  that  the  ooal  exists  in  a  great  portion  of  the  formation,  which 
extends  from  Oxford,  in  North  Carolina,  to  a  point  near  Cheraw,  in  South 
Carolina,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more,  while  its  maximum  width  is 
about  10  miles;  bnt  the  floor  on  which  the  coai  meaaurca  rest,  and  which 
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is  80  distinct  from  the  gneiasic  rocks  in  whidi  the  coal-field  restSj  is  very 
thick.  Professor  Emmons  estimates  the  floor  at  3000  feet  in  thickness. 
This  floor,  or  foundation  strata^  are  of  recent  formation^  compared  with 
the  gneiss  in  which  it  is  laid,  and  evidently  has  been  the  wash  of  higher 
grounds  deposited  by  water  in  this  deep  basin, — ^too  deep,  in  fiict,  to  admit 
the  growth  or  formation  of  coal  until  this  deposition  had  been  made. 
Though  this  coal-field  may  be  of  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  Richmond 
coal-field,  or  of  cotemporary  existence,  and  may  have  been  formed  in 
nearly  the  same  manner,  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  original  basins 
would  effect  the  difference  in  stratification  which  we  find  here.  In  the 
Richmond  coal-field  we  find  a  medvwm  depOi^  or  that  depth  most  fiivorable 
to  the  production  of  coal,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XIII., — ^that  is,  about  1000 
feet,  or  from  500  to  1000  feet.  But  in  the  Deep  River  basin  the  original 
depth  must  have  been  6000  feet  or  more:  hence  we  find  that  no  coal  was 
produced  until  at  least  3000  feet  of  sand  and  slate  had  been  brought  down 
from  the  mountains  by  the  numerous  streams  and  deposited  as  a  floor  in 
this  deep  basin. 

Unlike  the  Richmond  field,  this  floor  is  consequently  uniform  and  even, 
and  the  coal  is  stratified  in  thin  seams  uniformly  through  it,  instead  of 
existing  in  thick  masses  in  the  depressions  and  disappearing  on  the  eleva- 
tions; and,  though  the  coal-seams  of  Deep  River  are  comparatively  thin, 
that  field  contains  as  much  coal  to  the  acre,  in  the  aggr^ate,  as  the  Rich- 
mond field.  The  Deep  River  coal  measures  are  similar  to  the  Arcadian, 
exoept  in  the  absence  of  limestone. 

This  great  floor  formation  of  the  Deep  River  field  is  made  up  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  chiefiy.  Some  of  these  sandstones  are  fine^ 
grained,  and  others  are  coarse,  depending  on  the  time  of  their  deposition 
during  periods  of  quiet  or  commotion.  They  are  occasionally  red,  having 
been  changed  by  heat,  apparently,  as  the  coal  in  the  formation  above  ia 
frequently  changed  by  heat  from  a  bituminous  to  an  anthracite. 

On  this  floor  the  coal  measures  proper  are  deposited.  They  consist  of 
alternating  strata  of  black,  carbonaceous  slate,  shales,  and  fossiliferous  sand- 
stones, about  1000  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  five  or  six  seams  of  coal  are 
iFtratified,  respectively  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  in  thickness.  Over  the  coal 
meaaures,  according  to  Emmons,  there  are  from  2000  to  3000  feet  of  barren 
measures,  composed  of  red  conglomerates,  red  and  green  shales,  slates,  &c. 
We  think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  estimating  this  enormous  thick- 
ness,— ^which,  in  the  aggr^ate,  makes  7000  feet  of  sedimentary  strata  de- 
posited in  the  basins  of  Deep  River,  and  4000  feet  as  the  depth  of  the 
Central  coal-basin;  which  is  deeper,  in  all  probability,  than  the  existence 
of  any  coal.  Should  this  be  the  fact,  the  coal-seams  of  this  field  will  ihin 
as  they  descend,  and  disappear  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  field. 

At  Egypt,  on  the  Deep  River,  south  of  Haywood,  the  coal  has  been  cut 
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by  sbafl  at  a  depth  of  360  feet  The  largest  seam  appears  to  be  m  the 
upper  portion  of  the  measures,  and  is  about  6  feet  thick,  generally.  It  ifi  a 
rich  bitumiuousj  cakes,  and  consequently  cokes  easily,  and  is  said  to  be  free 
from  sulphur,  but  produces  white  iron  in  the  blast*fumaoe.  The  lover 
seams  produce  a  semi^anthracite  occasionally;  but  whether  thia  is  peculiar 
to  certain  portions  of  the  fields  is  not  yet  ascertained.  In  &at,  the  develop- 
ments are  meagre,  and  but  little,  practically,  is  known  concerning  the 
resources  of  this  field. 

Iron-ores  of  several  varieties  are  found  in'  the  ooal*field  and  its  vidnitv. 
Those  in  the  field  are  carbonaceous,  ai^illaoeous,  and  sulphurets,  and  thot^e 
in  the  vicinity  are  red  oxides  and  magnetic.  The  seams  of  ore  are  thin, 
but  frequently  rich,  and  might  be  put  to  great  advantage  in  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  iron  if  the  coal  can  be  used  in  the  furnace.  This,  however,  has  Dot 
been  fidrly  tested ;  but  it  is  our  impression  that  none  of  the  Southern  ocal 
will  make  good  iron  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  our  experience  in  this  matter 
entitles  the  opinion  to  some  weight.  The  ores  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia are  rich  and  plentiful,  and,  with  pure  fuel,  produce  the  very  best  of 
iron;  but  the  coal  generally  is  impure,  and  cannot  be  used  suooessfiiUy  in 
the  blast-furnace.  But  the  Southern  coal  can  be  profitably  used  in  the 
production  of  iron  from  those  rich  ores  otherwise  than  in  the  blaat-fumace, 
sinoe  wrought  iron  can  be  economically  made  by  several  methods  in  which 
the  coal  and  the  ore  do  not  come  in  contact,  as  described  under  the  con- 
sideration of  iron  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  Ko  coal  exists  suitable 
for  use  in  the  blast-furnace  south  of  the  anthracite  fields  and  east  of 
the  AU^hanies, — ^including  the  Broad  Top  and  the  Cumberland  ooak 
Attempts  were  made  during  the  war  to  use  it,  but  in  all  casesy  as  &r  as 
we  have  heard,  without  success.  All  the  iron  produced  in  the  South,  with 
the  exception  of  that  made  in  some  portions  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Missouri,  or  in  the  region  of  tlie  true  coal-fields  of  the  Appalachian  forma- 
tions, has  been  made  with  charcoaL  A  large  iron-making  establishment, 
including  furnaces  and  rolling-mill,  was  erected  in  Chatham  county,  North 
Carolina,  but  had  not  fairly  got  into  operation  when  the  war,  which  it  was 
built  to  support,  proved  its  destruction.  We  understand  it  was  destroyed 
by  Sherman's  boys,  as  not  required  by  the  United  States  Government! 

THB  NEW  RIVER  COAL-FIELDS. 

These  coal-fields  are  located  principally  in  Montgomety  and  Pulaski 
counties,  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  on  the  waters  of  the  New  River, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Eoinawha.  The  formation  of  which 
these  fields  are  parts  is  very  extensive, — apparently  of  equal  extent  to  the 
vast  area  of  the  Appalachian  formations,  or  the  Vespertine  period  of  the 
Palfldozoic  strata.     It  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  proto-Carboniferous,  or 
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lower  coal  measures,  and  is,  consequently,  older  than  the  true  Carbonifovus 
of  the  AUc^han^r  and  the  Western  coal-fields.  Its  place  is  between  the 
red  shalea  of  the  East  and  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  in  the  Vespertine 
of  Rogets,  and  below  iho  Mountain  <x  Carboniferons  limestone  of  the 
Western  ibrmatioiis. 


The  outcrops  of  this  strata,  and  frequently  its  aocoinpanying  thin  seams 
of  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale,  can  be  traced  from  the  Sharp  Mountain, 
and  the  northern  limits  of  X,  or  the  Vespertine,  to  Tennessee,  south  of 
which  it  does  not  come  to  the  eurfaoe,  as  &r  as  our  experience  goes.  It 
baa  been  picked  and  pried  into  at  many  localities,  and  occasionally  thin 
963108  of  cnished  and  impure  coal  are  found,  generally  anthracite  in  cha- 
racter, but  too  impure,  irr^ular,  and  thin  to  be  of  any  certain  coramodal 
™lue,  except  in  the  single  instance  of  the  New  River  coal-field,  where  it 
has  been  developed  in  several  beds  of  workable  coal,  partially  anthracite. 
Xorth  of  Harper's  Feny,  on  the  Potomac,  this  formation  seems  to  He  west 
of  the  Great  Vallty ;  but  on  crossing  the  Potomac  it  enters  the  valley 
known  as  The  Valley  in  Virginia,  and  is  found  along  its  western  border, 
■t  the  foot  of  the  North  Mountains,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  lime- 
stones, where  the  eastern  outcrops  of  the  overlying  strata  are  inverted. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  mine  this  coal,  on  the  Juniata,  in 
Sidelong  Hill,  near  the  Potomac,  at  the  "  Dora  Mines,"  on  the  north 
bnnch  of  the  Shenandoah  River,  in  Augusta  connty,  Virginia,  at  the 
"Cttawba  mines,"  near  Fincastle  in  Botetourt  county,  at  Ae  Pnoe 
UountMn  and  Bnuby  Mountain  mines  in  Mont^meiy  connty,  and  many 
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points  fiurther  south ;  bat  we  do  not  know  of  any  soooeasfiil  mining  ope- 
rations except  those  in  Price's  Mountain  and  the  North  Moimtain  in 
Montgomery  county,  Y irginia,  and  near  the  New  River, 

Here  the  coal  is  found  in  two  parallel  basins,  of  limited  extent^  hut  of 
considerable  depth.  Price's  Mountain  basin  is  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
below  water-level,  while  its  highest  bed  may  be  found  over  500  feet  above 
it.  The  strata  dipping  to  the  east— or  nearly  so,  as  the  *'  strike"  is  north- 
east and  southwest — ^have  a  gentle  inclination  of  about  26° ;  but  the  wect 
dip  is  invertedj  with  an  angle  of  75°  to  80°  east  The  North  Mountain 
basin  has  the  same  gentle  east  dip  and  the  same  abrupt  and  inverted  west 
dip;  but  the  basin  is  not  as  deep  as  that  of  Price's  Mountain,  and  the  oosl 
is  a  semi-bituminous,  instead  of  an  anthracite,  as  it  is  in  the  former. 

Both  basins  are  narrow,  single  troughs,  not  over  1000  feet  wide,  except 
at  the  southern  end  of  Price's  Mountain,  where  the  measures  are  ^'tumbled" 
or  crushed,  and  dislocated,  and  the  coal  worthless.  But  all  these  fbrmatioDfl 
partake  of  the  inverted  feature  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Palseozmc  strata, 
so  fully  developed  in  the  anthracite  formations ;  and  much  of  the  ooal  even 
here,  where  it  exists  in  its  most  favorable  condition,  is  crushed  and  de- 
stroyed as  an  article  of  value.  The  crushing  forces  of  the  lateral  contract 
tion  which  folded  the  lithological  structure  east  of  the  Alleghanies  in  sharp 
and  oft-repeated  axes  have  been  powerfully  exerted  in  this  region,  and  not 
only  crushed  and  disturbed  the  coal-seams,  but  so  disarranged  the  r^nlar 
order  of  the  strata  that  much  labor  and  study  is  necessaiy  to  unravel  it* 
But  here  is  the  proper  place  to  study  those  peculiarities,  which  extend  to 
so  great  a  limit  and  s^jiroud  in  doubt  so  many  of  our  geolc^cal  problems. 
The  writer  spent  several  mouths  in  this  locality  during  1858-59,  and  has 
found  the  lessons  there  learned  of  much  value  to  subsequent  investigationB 
throughout  the  extended  line  of  inverted  Eastern  strata. 

There  are  three  principal  seams  in  these  coal-fields.  The  lower  bed 
ranges  from  2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  contains  about  two-thirds  its 
dimensions  of  pure  coal, — anthracite  in  Price's  Mountain,  resembling  the 
red-ash  of  Schuylkill  in  character,  but  in  appearance  more  like  the  splint 
of  Kanawha,  but  semi-bituminous  in  the  North  Mountain,  with  much  the 
same  appearance.  This  coal  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur,  but  contains 
much  earthy  impurity,  averaging  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  ash.  It  bums 
beautifully,  and  makes  a  lasting  rather  than  a  hot  fire,  except  nnder  strcHog 
draft  The  next  or  middle  bed  ranges  from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  and 
produces  about  one-half  its  dimensions  in  available  coal,  rathar  softer  tliao 
the  lowtf  bed,  and  more  "shelly"  in  character  and  appearance,  but  in 
fracture  and  uses  much  the  same.  It  is  about  50  feet  above  the  lower,  ami 
divided  by  coarse  flags  or  laminated  sandstones  and  slatea.  The  upper 
bed  has  not  been  developed  to  any  extent,  but  it  contains  less  available  coal 
than  the  middle  bed,  and  is  of  a  softer  and  more  unreliable  oharacter. 
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AH  these  beds  are  aabject  tx)  frequent  changes^  resulting  from  original 
imperfection  or  subsequent  crust-movements.  ''  Dirt  faults/'  '^  slate  &ults/' 
and  '^rock  ftults"  are  common  occurrences.  The  dirt  and  slate  &ults  are 
in  the  usual  form,  as  shown  in  Chapter  XIY.  The  rock  fitults  are  slip 
dikes,  or  ^^  upthrows"  and  ''  downthrows/'  and  are  frequent  and  serious 
impediments  in  the  way  of  mining  operations.  Sometimes  the  beds  are 
thrown  down  20  or  30  feet,  and  in  a  few  yards  thrown  up  again  10  or  15. 
Several  mining  operations  on  a  small  and  primitive  scale  are  conducted 
in  these  coal-fields.  In  Price's  Mountain  basin,  a  slope,  known  as  Kyle's 
mines,  was  sunk  in  1857-58  to  the  depth  of  150  feet,  and  consider- 
able valuable  coal  extracted.  We  believe  those  mines  are  still  in  opera- 
tion. The  other  mines  are  small  drifts  or  tunnels  in  the  North  Mountain, 
— the  whole  productive  of  less  than  10,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  extent  of  this  coal  formation,  as  before  stated,  has  a  wide  range ; 
but  its  outcrops  are  better  developed  along  the  eastern  fi^nt  of  the  Alle- 
ghany ranges,  or  the  mountains  parallel  with  the  Great  Valley  range,  than 
elsewhere.  Though  open  at  many  points,  and  productive  of  valuable  coal- 
beds  at  but  few,  this  formation,  under  future  developments,  may  be  of 
great  value  to  the  districts  through  which  it  ranges,  as  an  article  of  fuel 
when  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  peopled.  It  lies  parallel  with, 
and  in  close  proximity  to,  the  richest  and  most  productive  district  on  tlie 
Atlantic  slopes, — ^the  Oreat  Valley  range;  and,  though  the  coal  may  be  im- 
pure and  the  beds  uncertain,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  fuel  may  be 
obtained  cheaper  than  it  can  be  transported  from  the  more  reliable  but  dis- 
tant coal-fields  of  the  North  or  West. 

In  the  New  River  coal-field,  which  is  part  of  this  proto-Carboniferous 
formation,  a  bed  of  pea  conglomerate  exists  in  its  natural  position  as  the 
floor  of  the  coal  measures.  It  ranges  from  10  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  and 
is  so  nearly  like  the  conglomerate  of  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Great  Alle- 
ghany coal-field,  that,  were  the  other  conditions  identical,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  on  the  same  horizon  and  the  production  of  the 
same  era.  But  since  the  red  shale  is  over  the  coal  measures,  and  the  fossils 
those  of  the  Subcarboniferous,  we  cannot  assign  it  to  the  true  coals;  while 
its  range  is  coincident  with  the  lower  or  false  coal  measures. 

The  anthracite  of  this  region  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  cupola 
in  the  production  of  castings,  but  we  have  not  heard  of  its  use  in  the 
blast-furnace.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  of  its  value  for  such  purposep, 
if  divided  from  its  earthy  impurities. 

The  difficulties  of  mining  this  coal,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  be<l8, 
will  always  be  great,  and  jcnake  the  cost  much  beyond  a  reasonable  limit 
for  the  production  of  iron  to  compete  with  other  and  more  favored  sections 
in  this  respect 

The  coal  has  been  used  during  the  war,  at  Lynchburg  and  the  towns 
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along  the  line  of  the  Virginia  &  Tennessee  Railroad,  in  place  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  formerly  used,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  castings 
from  the  cupola  or  in  the  foundries;  but  no  pig-iron  was  produced  fix>m 
the  blast-furnaces  in  Virginia  with  coal  as  a  fuel. 

The  ores  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  coal- 
fields, are  abundant  and  rich,  principally  of  the  varieties  known  as  the 
red  and  brown  hematites;  but  the  red  oxides  or  fossiliferous,  and  some 
magnetic,  also  exist.  While  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  the  coals  of  the  vicinity  in  the  blast-fiimace  for  the  production 
of  pig-iron,  there  can  be  none  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the  ores;  and  the 
day  may  not  be  &r  distant  when  enterprise  shall  open  the  way  for  their 
transit  to  the  magnificent  coal-beds  of  the  Kanawha,  where  iron  can  be 
made  with  the  assistance  of  the  ores  of  the  Southwest  as  cheaply  as  it  can 
be  made  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  under  the  same  rate  of  hibor. 

The  coals  of  this  region,  however,  will  find  their  uses  for  domestie  pur- 
poses. The  surrounding  country  is  unusually  rich  and  inviting;  the  soils 
are  productive,  and  the  valleys  extensive  and  beautiful;  the  dimate  is 
delightful,  and  the  scenery  charming.  It  is  naturally  the  richest  and  most 
attractive  spot,  we  think,  in  the  Great  Valley  range,  though  not  so  well 
developed  or  so  wide  as  in  Pennsylvania  nor  so  level  and  extensive  as  in 
East  Tennessee.  But  it  is  rich  in  soils  and  minerals,  and  located  in  a 
high  mountain-valley,  where  the  extremes  of  north  and  south  are  modified. 
Copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores  are  abundant,  and  only  waiting  their  natnial 
outlet  down  the  New  River  and  through  the  Kanawha  Valley  to  the  great 
West.  Such  a  development  would  not  only  enrich  this  section  of  Virginia, 
but  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  manu&eturing  interests  of  the 
Kanawha  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 


PART  V. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

MINING   ECONOMY  AKD   VENTILATION. 

OpM  QurrtH — LaUgb—TIi^nla—Al^UDi— Mining  itMn  Witcr-LanI— B;  Drlfta  tad  TanntlJ— PtDliDE  and 
TnctnB  Co^-Bedf— Minlnt  below  Witor-LeTel—Staifta,  Slopga,  tc— Hod«  or  W«ktDg  Kid  TsnlUatJiic  MIdh 
PliM  -  Bsd"— FsD— BbdiicIiu7  STitt-m— PltcUng  Hniim  Brrrnrtrnj  WnnTit  or  0(wl— InproTad  M<tlu>d>  ot 
Vnklag  ud  TuUktliig  lUtim—tlM  Seuu,  or  Low  Anglo  oT  Up— TiatUMoB— loonBij  oT  Hlslag— Safiil/ 
to  LUe  uul  Hsltb— SraMm. 

Wi  have  endeavored  in  the  preceding  cfaaptera  to  give  a  concise  account  of  our  ooal-. 
£«Mi  and  tbeir  peonliaritieB, — to  present  in  a  practical  and  comprehenBive  manner 
the  chief  pointe  of  interest  or  Talue  to  the  miner  or  general  reader  in  regard  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  our  coal-fielde  and  the  form  and  poaition  in  which  their  beds 
tre  itratified  in  the  earth.  The  purel;  edenliSo  may  not  derive  maeh  benefit  or  be 
much  interested;  but  to  them  also  we  present  manj  facts  and  useful  hints,  that  may 
Ifad  to  more  definite  coneliiaiona  and  more  salisfactorj  results  than  the  nnmeions  theo- 
rL«s  D01*  extant  in  regard  to  coal  and  its  formation.  In  the  following  pages  it  is  our 
parpoae  to  present,  in  the  plainest  manner  poesible  and  as  oondsely  as  we  can,  the 
HOHomy  of  mining  practicallj  considered  and  as  a  science,  inelading  the  excavation  or 
mioing  and  raising  of  coal,  and  the  draioage  and  ventilation  of  deep  mines. 

"DRIFTa,"  OR  WATER-LEVELS. 

The    first   mode   of   mining   coal  Fia.  186. 

ir«a  by  open  quany,  or  by  unoover- 
ing  the  coal-beds  where  they  ap- 
proached the  surface  at  their  out- 
crops, and  extracting  ae  muoh  of  the 
Mai  as  poesible  until  prevented  by 
Titer  or  the  increasing  thicIcnesB  of 
the  covering  earth.  The  most  re- 
Enarkable  inetaiue  of  mining  fay 
■open  quarry"  was  at  the  old 
Lfbigh  Summit  mines,  during  the 
(arly  days  of  the  anthraoiU  oo^ 
trade  (see  figure  15),  where  the  out- 
crops of  the  Mammoth  presented  a 
mass  of  coal  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
thick,  eorered  by  a  email  amoant  of 
earthy  sar&oe.  mi  ft. 
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la  tits  RiohiBond  ooal-Beld  nomenaa  excavatiotia  of  this  Und  art  fimsd  almg  tlM 
oulorope  of  the  Beuns,  and,  in  ndm  cases,  immeaM  qnaolitiea  of  Mrth  bvn  beta 
remoTed  to  obtain  »  Bmall  amoant  of  coal.  In  Alabama  the  writer  witoeaaed  thia  mod* 
of  obtaining  cool  within  the  last  fire  years,  where  the  negroes  were  remoring  tMirif 
/eet  of  cover  to  obt^n  J^ur,^  of  coai;  while  the  aeam  was  finely  espoaed  in  the  aide 
of  the  hill,  where  the  ooal  could  have  been  obtained  with  one-tenth  the  labor  \fj  the 
ordinary  process  of  "drifting"  on  the  seam.  But  in  all  oountriea  thia  a^le  iaalwayt 
the  first  adopted.  We  presume,  however,  the  development  of  the  Southern  ooal-Selda 
to  be  behind  that  of  all  other  countries,  as  there  neither  skill  nor  aoienes  has  aidid 
brute  force  with  any  degree  of  iotelligence. 

The  first  regular  system  of  mining  generally  adopted  is  "drifting"  or  toiinellini;  on 
the  "Btnke"of  the  aeam,  in  all  ooal-flelds  where  the  seame  are  feand  outcropping  in  the 
hills  above  water-level.  But  thia  mode  can  be  used  only  when  the  beds  are  expoaed  by 
deundatioo,  beneath  their  horiion  when  fl&t,orbeneath  their  line  of  strike  when  pitching. 
Drifts  differ  from  tunnels,  inasmnoh  as  the  former  enter  the  seam  and  follow  it;  while 
the  latter  generally  croaa  the  meaanrea  at  right  anglea  with  the  seam  and  penetrate 
the  rocky  Btrata  to  the  coal. 

In  the  antfaracite  regions,  drifts  are  generally  naed  above  waler-lerel,  entering  tha 
■earns  where  out  by  the  w«te^«ourseB;  but  where  the  seams  are  not  thus  expoeed,  thej 
are  cut  by  tunnels,  and  the  coal  worked  at  right  angles  to  the  aame  bj  "gangwaya'' 
This  term  (gangway)  is  also  applied  to  the  drift  after  it  liaa  entered  the  bed  a  soSciral 
distance  to  admit  of  chambers  or  "breasts"  being  "turned."  All  the  main  avenaeeof 
the  mine  through  which  the  ooal  is  conv^ed  from  the  cbamben  are  known  aa  gang- 
waya     The  Bnglish  miners  call  them  main-waya,  rolley-waye,  to. 

To  explain  more  clearly  to  the  inexperienced,  we  ^ve  the  following  iUnatnrtiMi, 
Bgure  137,  showing  the  outcrop,  atrike,  water-level,  and  dip,  which,  in  oonneotioa  viU 
the  accompanying  representations,  will  fully  express  the  position  of  oocl-beda  and  ths 
modes  of  entering  them  by  drift,  tunnel,  slope,  or  shaft 

In  figure  137  the  ooal  above  the  tealer-taitl  line  may  be  reached  by  drift  from  sitha 
side  of  Uie  ravine  or  water-cuurae  denoted,  and  on  a  level  with  the  stream.    The  afrUa 

Fio.  187. 


of  ^le  outcrop,  or  oonree  of  the  seam,  is  indicated  by  the  straight  arrow;  while  the 
actual  outcrop  is  shown  by  the  bent  arrows  in  the  ooaL  The  intervening  apace  ia 
denuded  by  the  action  of  water, — both  coal  and  ooal  meaanrea  baring  been  swept 
away.  The  dip  of  the  coal  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  the  engraring,but  ■■  morecteariy 
expressed  in  the  foUovring  cut, — figure  138, — which  ehowe  the  ontcropa  from  an  nd 
view,  instead  of  the  surface  view  in  the  preceding. 

The  action  of  the  water,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  figure,  enables  the  mints'  to  enter 
the  caai  on  its  strike  at  watei^leveT.  If  not  thus  exposed,  it  could  only  be  opened  by 
tunnel  across  the  measures,  in  order  to  effect  its  drunage  and  obtain  the  ooal  witbont 
the  use  of  steam-power. 

Thia  form  of  exposure  is  peculiar  to  pitching  seams  and  hilly  diatriets.    In  districts 
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or  fields  where  the  ooal  is  horinmtal  or  nearly  so, — for  inntance,  as  reprwented  in  fignn 
123,  Kuikirlw  region, — the  effect  of  deondation  is  quite  different,  and  the  Mama  can  be 
entered  at  almoat  an;  point  on  the  »\dA  of  a  mount^n.  Tunnels  cannot  be  used ;  and, 
irheQ  the  denuding  waters  have  not  out  down  the  measurea  and  exposed  the  Beams, 
•bafting  ftlone  can  be  resortad  to. 

But  we  must  follow  the  original  development  of  ooal  further,  before  espUining  the 
OKire  adranced  modes. 

Figure  136  explains  more  fnllj  the  OutcTopsof  pitching  seams,  and  tbemode  in  which 
thej  maj  be  found  and  proved  on  the  surface  bj  means  of  a  "trial-pit."  The  indic»- 
lions  of  coal  are  unmistakable  to  the  practised  eye,  and  anj  good  practical  miner  should 
know  the  difference  between  eoat  meantrei  and  ordinary  strata;  but  even  the  most  expe- 
rienced oaonot  always  tell  the  exact  spot  in  which  a  seam  of  conl  ma;  be  found  within 
dioee  meaenree.     The  surface  is  generally  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  by  debris  or 

vicisa. 


vuh  tnm  other  material  than  that  near  the  coal,  and  it  requires  some  skill  to  locate 
the  pontions  of  the  seama,  and  frequently  some  digging;  but  when  once  located  and 
proTcd,  aa  shown  in  the  preceding  illustration,  the  tracing  of  the  respective  seams 
■long  their  outcrop  or  strike  is  not  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  anthracite  regions  the 
luirer  series,  or  white-ash  beds,  can  generally  be  traced  bj  the  accompanying  rocks, 
which  are  peculiar  and  always  in  place.  The  conglomerate  always  lies  below  the  lower 
M,  and  frequently  between  the  lower  coal-strata;  while  a  heavy,  coarse  eandrock 
oierliea  the  Mammoth  But  this  large  bed,  lying  between  those  massive  rocks  and  ex- 
posing its  slates  and  outcrops  frequently,  is  not  easily  concealed  from  the  miner.  The 
upper  seams  are  more  difficult  to  find ;  but,  knowing  their  respective  distances  from  some 
well-known  rock  or  bed,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  patience  and  time.  They  can  always  be 
opened  by  tfaeptcJt  and  thovd  with  a  little  labor;  and  the  tracing  from  point  to  point 
ctn  then  be  done  by  the  accompanying  surface  slates  or  rooks,  by  noting  the  dip  and 
euuTse,  and  following  by  compass,  by  tracing  with  an  anger,  by  light  snrface^hafting, 
or  simply  by  the  eye  and  tni'ruj. 

But  in  some  coal-fields  there  is  more  difficulty  in  Ending  the  coal  and  tracing  the 
tnmi.  In  the  Richmond  coal-field,  where  the  surface  is  covered  with  sand  and  the 
d«bris  of  distant  and  foreign  strata,  where  the  coal  measures  mnaequently  are  con- 
Haled,  and  where  the  seams  are  irregular  in  both  dip  and  strike,  nothing  but  actual 
pn»r  by  shaft  or  auger  will  be  available.  But  in  the  Western  coal-flelds,  where  the 
■nessnree  are  cut  down  by  streams,  the  discovery  and  tracing  of  the  coal-seanu  are 
nuters  which  require  little  experience  or  skill. 


SHAPTS,  SLOPES,  TUNNELS,  ETC. 

Id  die  Meompanjing  illnrtntioD,  fipire  139,  ire  present  the  vnrinaa  mode*  of  mtnuig 
ta  punned  in  the  aiithi«cil«  coal-fields.  The  deep,  abrapt  basin  of  coal  an  ttie  left 
is  opened  bj  elope,  a,  a,  in  preference  t»  anj  other  mode,  as  the  limpleBt  and  moei 
available.  The  pontion  of  the  seam,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  60°,  in  which  the  ekipe  it 
sunk,  would  iodicate  it  to  be  the  Mammoth.  The  basin  of  this  seam  is  reached  bj 
the  second  "lifV  in  the  slope.  Each  "lift," of  one  hundred  jards'  depth,  is  denoted 
bj  a  tnnnel,  e,  c,  driren  to  ont  the  oterljing  and  nnderlying  seama.  From  tbt 
Fia.  189. 


basin  of  the  Hammoth  the  slope  is  continued  another  "lift" — de  third — aeroes  the 
measures  to  the  basin  of  the  Buck  Honntun  bed,  or  B;  and  b;  diis  means  the  enlii* 
basin  is  exhausted  with  mnoh  economy,  and  in  less  time  than  It  oonld  be  made  anilible 
b;  shaft. 

To  the  inexperieaioed  this  ma;  require  a  little  more  explanation.  The  n^wt  cr 
water-level  portion  of  the  eeama  here  denoted  is  marked  out  by  means  of  drifts,  i 
which  ma;  be  estimated  aa  starting  at  waler-leTel,  and  300  feet  from  the  otttcreps, 
below  the  engine-house.  The  Grst  lift  of  the  elope  is  to  tunnel  No.  1,  300  feet  beW 
the  water-level  line ;  the  second  lift  is  to  tnnnel  No.  2,  or  the  bamn  of  the  seam  in  whirk 
the  slope  is  sunk,  which  is  about  300  feel  below  the  line  of  tnnnel  No.  1.  The  third 
lift  is  from  the  bsuu  of  E  to  the  basin  of  B,  and  ma;  be  300  feet.  This  would  mait 
the  length  of  the  slope  from  the  landing  in  front  of  the  engine-house  1200  feet  long  te 
the  basin  of  B ;  but  the  water  would  onl;  be  lifted  000  feet,  or  to  the  line  of  the  wate^ 
levd,  and  b;  three  "lifU."  The  t«rm  "lift"  is  given  to  denote  the  distance  whi^  thi 
naler  is  lifted  b;  each  set  of  pumps.  It  is  found  b;  experience  that  300  (eet  perpen- 
dicular is  about  the  maximum  height  for  a  oolnmn  of  water  to  be  lifted  b;  pnmpiog 
maohiner;;  if  a  mine  be  500  feet  deep,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  column  in  twn  lifti 
than  to  attempt  to  lift  it  in  one  column.  The  word  f{/l,  therefore,  has  beoome  a  tech- 
nical phrase  to  denote,  not  onl;  the  distance  which  the  water  is  lifted,  but  also  the 
extent  of  "breast"  found  most  available  in  our  present  mode  of  mining  anthracite  coal. 
It  will  benotioed  that  all  the  coal  of  the  left  basin  can  be  obtuned  b;  means  of  this  one 
slope,  and  the  tunnels  which  are  driven  to  the  different  seams. 

The  right  basin,  however,  being  wider  and  more  shallow,  while  the  bottom  is  com- 
parative!; horisontal,  can  be  mined  b;  shaft  with  more  eoonom;  end  availabilit;  than 
b;  an;  other  means.  The  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  lower  big  vein,  or  B,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  be  about  GOD  feet,  and  that  to  the  Mammoth,  or  upper  big 
vein,  E,  350  feet.  In  all  shallow  basins,  where  the  coal  has  a  low  angle  of  dip,  and  lb* 
bauns  are  oonseqnenti;  wide,  shafting  is  the  most  available  mode  of  reaching  and 
mining  the  coal. 
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In  this  bamn,  both  drift  and  tannel  are  used  to  obtain  the  coal  aboye  water-leyel. 
The  position  may  be  such  that  drifU  cannot  enter  the  seams  at  water-lcTel,  and  a  tunnel 
is  then  resorted  to;  but  the  distance  from  the  tunnel  c,  c,  to  the  outcrops  of  the  seams 
if  too  great  to  be  mined  economically  by  one  set  of  breasts  or  chambers,  particularly 
when  the  angle  of  dip  is  as  low  as  here  represented,— 30° :  therefore  a  "  coonter4evel,"  or 
drift,  dy  IB  driven  into  the  seam  between  the  tunnel  and  the  outcrop,  and  the  coal  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  tunnel  by  inclines.  The  position  of  the  coal-breakers  and  out- 
side improvements  is  denoted  by  the  buildiags  in  connection  with  the  respective 
basins.  This  illustration,  if  properly  understood,  will  convey  a  better  impression  of  the 
modes  of  mining  generally  in  use  than  oouW  be  given  by  pages  of  description:  we 
therefore  briefly  call  attention  to  the  letters  in  the  engraving,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
*  find  oat"  what  we  may  have  omitted.  A  gknee  will  be  sufficient  for  this  practical 
to  comprehend  the  whole* 

MODES  OP  MUONG  ASl>  VENTILATION  IN  USB  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  RIQIONS. 

« 

It  has  been  often  sud,  and  frequently  most  obstinately  argued,  tiiat  the  modes  of 
mining  adopted  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  were  the  necessary  results 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  region,  and  that  the  improved  systems  of  the  English  miners 
cannot  be  profitably  introduced.  We  have  invented  a  style  peculiarly  our  own,  and  no 
attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  it:  and  that  the  general  system  is  correct  we  have 
little  room  to  doubt ;  but  that  it  cannot  be  improved,  we  think  a  serious  mistake,  and 
one  that  is  causing  a  loss  of  millions  of  tons  of  ooal  per  annum  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  perhaps  as  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  operators  or  miners.  The  English 
system,  -which  is  generally  used  in  horisontal  seams,  will  not  do  for  direct  importation 
here ;  bat  a  modification  (?)  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  available,  and  effect  a  decided 
improvement  in  our  s^les  of  mining  and  in  the  economy  of  ooal  and  its  produetion. 

We  will  first  give  a  page-illustration  of  the  various  plans  now  in  use  in  our  mines ; 
and,  instead  of  giving  them  in  separate  engravings,  we  have  given  seven  plans  in  one 
illustration,  for  two  reasons.  First,  our  deep  basins  do  not  carry  one  invariable  dip : 
we  have  seen  them  vary  from  5*^  to  30^  in  the  same  seam:  oonaequently,  nearly  all  the 
plans  represented  are  frequently  required  in  one  mine;  and  we  give  them  also  to  show 
their  absurdity.  Second,  the  mode  adopted  brings  the  several  plans  before  the.  eye,  and 
enables  ns  to  present  them  comprehensively. 

We  will  first  explain  the  mode  or  general  style  hers  adopted,  and  the  nseeesity  for 
the  changes  in  the  modes  of  mining,— commencing  at  the  shaft  a.  The  design  is  for  a 
large,  double  upcast  and  dovmcast  shaft,  with  double  hoisting-ways  in  each  oDmpart- 
ment,  and  ventilated  by  furnaces,  as  shown  at  6,  or  by  fan,  if  desirable. 

We  assome  this  shaft  to  be  sunk  in  the  centre  or  deepest  part  of  a  basin,  but  that 
this  basin  is  much  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and,  consequently,  that  the  angles 
of  dip  are  proportionally  steeper:  this  vrould  necessitate  modifications  in  the  mode  of 
mining  the  coal.  At  dips  ranging  from  5®  to  90^  the  coal  would  not "  run"  in  "shutes," 
bat  the  ears  must  be  taken  in  the  ''  breast"  to  the  miner,  and  the  coal  taken  direct  from 
his  hand.  But  when  the  dip  is  over  10°,  the  cars  cannot  be  taken  off  at  right  angles 
with  the  gangways  or  main  avenues:  they  must  have  an  oblique  course,  in  order  to  over- 
come the  grade.  When  tiie  dip  of  the  seam  is  over  30°,  it  becomes  too  steep  to  take  the 
cars  into  the  breasts,  and  "shntes"  are  resorted  to.  These  are  passages,  or  "ways," 
driven  at  right  angles  with  the  gangways,  and  kept  open  in  the  middle  or  at  each  side 
nf  the  breast  or  chamber;  into  these  the  miner  throws  his  coal,  which,  by  its  ovm  gravity, 
slides  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  loaded  into  the  oars.  The  difficulties  vrith  this 
mode  are  twofold:  first,  when  under  30°  of  dip,  the  ooal  will  not  mn  freely  down  the 
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riintM;   and  Moood,  when  steeper,  the  miner  haa  much  difieallj  in  teUng  up  hia 
limlwr  and  materiaL 

Fio.  140. 


Rgnrs  140  tHuatratea  clearly  the  form  of  the  chambers,  or  breaitfl  and  pillan,  made 
SM  of  in  all  our  pitching  seams ;  but  the  representation  ooDTejs  aimp1  j  ths  idea  of  the 
firm  of  breaat  and  pillar  alternately.    The  ur-coursee,  ihutes,  ke.  are  not  diRplayed. 

In  the  plan  or  plam  illustrated  on  page  416  vre  have  introduced  what  maj  be  called 
a  double  aet  of  workin)^, — one  on  each  sids  of  the  baaln :  oonscqnentlj,  two  gangtraj* 
m«  shown,  and  two  regular  return  air-courses,  with  one  inlet  air-couree.  We  do  not 
■dTocate  this  plan,  nor  think  that  all  these  mainways  are  required.  A  Hingle  gangway 
in  the  centre  of  the  basin  would  answer  for  a  large  business,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
inlet  up«onrse,  white  the  two  parallel  air-courses  would  be  all  that  is  desirable  for  the 
return  air,  provided  such  a  consummation  could  be  made  to  work  nnder  all  the  oircuui- 
Itanoes ;  but  there  the  difficulty  lies.  A  single  gimgway  might  answer  where  the  basin 
is  Sat  and  wide,  and  where  the  cars  can  be  taken  into  the  breasts ;  but  in  plans  4  and  5 
Uro  gangways  are  abeolntely  necessary.  While  the  pitch  may  be  steep  enough  for  tha 
eial  to  "ran"  on  each  ride,  it  is  not  so  in  the  centre:  oouseqnently,  the  gangways  must 
be  along  tba  foot  of  each  dip.  instead  of  the  centre  of  the  synclinal.  The  only  changs 
that  ooald  be  made  to  work  this  centre  basin  from  one  shaft  would  be  to  ^spense  with 
the  middle  Mtl  air-a>urse,  and  with  one  gangway  to  the  left  of  the  ehatl :  otherwisa 
the  whole  complicated  system  is  required  to  ventilate  the  works  and  mine  the  coal  on  a 
large  settle.  In  regard  to  the  plans  displayed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  modes 
presented  should  be  used,  since  Nos-  1  and  2,  and  6  and  7,  are  much  the  same,  and  simply 
leotilated  differently  and  mined  in  various  forms  to  illustrate  the  modes  in  use.  Like- 
wise Noe.  3  and  5  are  so  near  alike  in  practical  effect  that  either  could  be  uned  In  the 
lame  place  or  on  the  same  dip.  With  this  explanation,  we  may  go  on  to  describe  the 
modes  or  plans  as  given  in  the  preceding  engraving. 

PLAN  NO.  1. 
Thia  is  a  mode  generally  made  use  of  in  flat  seams,  or  where  the  dip  is  about  6°. 
The  chambers  are  turned  off  from  the  main  avenue  or  gangway  at  right  angles,  aod 
(he  railroads  for  the  mine-cars  take  np  one  or  both  sides  of  the  breast  or  chambers; 
vbile  the  air  is  carried  up  one  side  and  down  the  other.  This  plan  is  frequently  modt- 
ied  by  catting  "headings"  from  one  breast  to  the  other,  as  ebown  in  No.  T,  and  carry- 
ing the  air  along  the  face  of  each,  as  shown  in  No.  2.  The  arrows  indioate  Uie  mmum 
«f  the  air.    Ihispfoj*  will  come  under  oonsideratioo  again  in  No.  7. 

PLAN   NO.  2. 
This  is  an  olfket  that  becomes  necessary  from  the  change  of  pitch,  which  inor«as«f 
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from  5^  to  10^,  as  shown  by  the  figures.  This  mode  might  be  oontinued  thcongh  No.  % 
with  benefit,  we  think;  but,  as  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  plans  general! j  adopted,  we 
have  given  those  which  are.  It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  each 
matters,  that  the  change  from  No.  1  to  No.  3  becomes  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  dip:  while  No.  1  runs  off  at  right  angles  to  the  gangway,  No.  3  runs  off 
obliquely  in  order  to  accommodate  the  grades  of  the  railroads  to  the  dips  of  the  setm. 
This  oblique  course  leaves  an  angle  or  comer  which  No.  2  removes;  and,  as  it  is  ook 
desirable  to  start  off  chambers  of  this  character  near  the  shaft,  a  larger  corner  is 
allotted  to  No.  2  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  air  from  No.  1  circulates  thitmgh 
No.  2. 

FfiikM  JStO.  3. 

The  general  mode  of  mining  coal  from  pitching  seams  which  are  not  steep  enough  to 
*'run"  the  coal  down  the  shutes,  and  yet  too  steep  to  take  the  cars  in  any  <tirection  the 
miner  may  choose,  is  given  in  this  plan.  The  course  of  the  chambers  or  breasts,  ssd. 
consequently,  of  the  tram-roads  following  them,  is  at  greater  or  less  angles  with  the 
gangway,  according  to  the  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  dip  is  10°,  the  course  may  be  nearly 
at  right  angles,  but  if  30°,  the  course  must  oblique  slowly  from  the  gangway  and  ran 
nearly  parallel  with  it.  This  mode,  therefore,  has  serious  objections,  since  no  order  or 
system  can  be  continued  unless  the  dip  of  the  seam  is  uniform,  and  then  no  peHeet 
system  of  ventilation  can  be  preserved  in  extensive  mining.  The  objections  are  m 
numerous  that  we  do  not  think  it  profitable  to  argue  them.  The  mode  of  ventilation 
commonly  adopted  is  by  "cross-heading"  at  intervals  from  one  breast  to  another,  or  bf 
carrying  the  air  up  one  and  down  the  other,^both  being  alike  objectionable  and  dsn- 
gerous  in  a  fiery  mine,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  is  carried  a  great  distance  with  its 
gathering  impurities,  past  the  face  where  the  miners  are  at  work,  and,  consequentlj, 
can  furnish  only  impure  air  to  the  outside  breasts,  and  may  become  inflammable  enough 
to  ignite  from  the  miners'  lamps. 

PLAN  NO.  4. 

This  mode  differs  essentially  from  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  plans.  Tber 
(Nos.  1,  2,  and  3)  require  the  car  to  enter  the  chambers  and  follow  the  miner,  taking 
the  coal  from  his  hand  direct  to  the  surface;  but  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  can  be  used  to  adTsn- 
tage  only  when  the  pitch  or  dip  of  the  seam  is  below  25°;  when  it  is  over  that,  "abates" 
instead  of  railroads  are  made  use  of,  as  shown  in  plans  4  and  5.  In  plaa  4  the  ahate 
is  carried  up  the  centre  of  the  breast  In  small  seams  it  is  a  pasFage  or  way  aboot  0 
feet  wide  up  the  middle  of  the  breast,  secured  by  timber  on  each  side,  and  against  which 
the  refuse  of  the  mine  is  packed  on  the  outside.  An  avenue  or  incline  is  thus  formed 
directiy  up  the  pitch  of  the  seam  and  at  right  angles  with  the  main  gangway.  Into 
this  the  coal  is  thrown  by  the  miners  or  their  assistants,  and  down  the  smooth  incline 
formed  by  the  bottom  slate  of  the  seam  the  coal  tlidet  to  the  vicinity  of  the  gaogwaj, 
where  it  is  loaded  into  the  cars.  This  plan  is  perhaps  improved  by  that  of  No.  5,  in 
which  the  shutes  are  carried  up  on  each  side  of  tiie  breast  and  against  the  sides  of  the 
pillars,  in  which  case  there  are  two  shutes  to  each  breast,  but  only  the  same  qusntity 
of  timber  required,  as  a  single  row  of  "props,"  parallel  with  each  pillar,  b  soificient 
In  either  case  the  air  is  generally  carried  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other,  or  along 
the  face  of  the  breasts,  going  up  the  inside  one  and  down  the  outside  one;  but  moat  of 
the  anthracite  collieries  worked  on  this  plan  are  small  red-ash  seams  above  watsr4erel, 
aad  the  air  in  such  cases  generally  escapes  through  an  "air-hole"  asoending  to  the 
surface  from  one  of  the  breasts.  In  large  collieries  below  water-level,  improvemeDti 
are  required  which  will  be  illustrated  farther  on.    Many  of  our  ooUieriee,  howem,  ue 
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« 

stiU  work«d  ^a  thk  prinoiple^  and  thej  art,  eonsequeDtij,  often  troubled  with  '^bod 
air/'  and  interrapted  by  fiUling  rock  or  "oniabes''  in  the  abandoned  portions  of  the 
mine^  thxough  whioh  the  aiz  ia  necessaril  j  carried. 

« 

PLAN  NO.  6. 

Thifl  mode  haa  aaveral  modifieations,  and  maj  be  considered  the  best  in  use  in  the 
anthracite  minea.  The  illustration  oonveys  but  an  imperfect  impression  of  this  style, 
and  onlj  gives  one  illustration  of  it.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  air  passes  up  one 
sbate  and  down  the  other  in  the  same  breast.  This  is  not  the  best  or  the  general  plan. 
Il  is  more  frequently  carried  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other  by  "cross-heading"  the 
interrenkig  pillara  But  perhaps  it  is  as  usually  carried  ^  the  inside  breast  and  along 
the  "£aces"  of  the  breasts  through  ocoasional  cross-headings,  and  down  the  outside 
breast*  The  second  plan  is  better  than  the  first;  but  between  the  second  and  the  third 
there  ia  not  mnch  difiiMrenoe.  When  the  shutes  are  long,  foul  air  is  apt  to  gather  in 
them,  unless  a  current  is  kept  in  circulation  through  them ;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Bscond  mode  is  preferable  to  the  third ;  but  both  are  defective,  from  the  fact  that  the 
entire  impurities  of  the  mine  are  swept  along  wit^  the  current  through  all  the  breasts, 
and  the  gathering  gasep  and  foul  air  must  accumulate  and  become  obnoxious  in  the 
outside  breasts.  This  is  the  great  evil  in  all  our  modes  of  ventilation.  The  air  is 
carried  in  an  unbroken  current  tlirough  the  entire  mine,  sometimes  traversing  many 
miles  of  air-courses,  fmd  carrying  the  foul  air  and  gases  from  one  breast  to  the  other, 
frum  the  inside  miner  to  the  next  outside,  to  the  end.  It  not  only  makes  the  current 
weak,  but  it  can  furnish  only  impure  air  to  a  large  portion  of  the  mine. 

We  have  given  a  part  of  the  excavated  portion  of  the  mine,  or  goaf  (gob),  in  plan  5, 
representing  portions  of  the  pillars  '*lost  -"  but  this  is  a  favorable  exposition.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  coal  in  our  large  beds  is  '*  lost"  by  this  plan 
of  mining ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise,  since  the  immense  pillars,  except 
their  upper  portion,  must  stand  until  the  entire  mine  is  worked  to  the  boundary  before 
they  can  b^  '*  robbed,"  or  **  worked  back ;"  and  when  this  comes  to  be  done,  the  immense 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  strata  brings  on  a  "  crush,"  which  ruins  most  of  the  coal 
and  prevents  the  remainder  from  being  obtained,  so  that  none  or  but  little  of  the  nume- 
nms  and  massive  pillars  left  by  our  present  system  of  mining  can  be  obtained.  In 
both  respeets, — in  veatilatioa,  as  well  as  the  economy  of  coal, — the  mode  of  mining 
^erally  in  use  in  the  anthracite  regions  ia  net  only  seriously  defective,  but  wasteful, 
i/oN^enrnt,  and  nunotM. 

There  are  exceptions  to  thia  sweeping  charge;  but  they  are  few  and  hr  between,  and 
we  have  rarely  met  with  a  well*ventilated  and  economically  mined  colliery  in  this 
eoentry, — ^mnoh  to  our  surprise ;  since  the  best  of  English  talent  is  employed  in  the 
anthracite  remans,  and  we  eannot  accept  the  maxim  that  the  English  modes  do  not 
apply  to  our  formations.  We  hope  to  prove  conclusively  that  we  are  not  only  following 
the  most  wasteful,  imperfect,  and  costly  methods,  but  that  the  improved  and  long-tried 
Bnglish  plans  of  ventilation  and  mining  can  be  successfully  modified  and  applied  with 
much  economy  to  our  anthracite  mines ;  while  for  the  bituminous  regions  they  are  just 
the  plans  required. 

PLAN  NO.  6. 

This  is  a  modification  of  No.  2,  to  conform  to  the  greater  angle  of  dip,  which  increases 
horn  5®  to  30°.  It  is  the  same  in  principle  as  No.  3,  and  is  much  in  use  where  the 
ttgies  of  dip  are  within  the  degrees  specified.  This  and  the  preceding  modes — plans 
^01. 4  and  5 — are  in  general  use  in  the  anthracite  regions,  but  are  both  open  to  the 
olgeeticws  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  the  waste  of  coal }  and  no  order  or  system 
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can  be  saccessfully  panned  that  is  not  liable  to  sadden  derangement  from  the  fieqnent 
changes  of  dip.  The  ventilation  in  plan  No.  6  is  snsceptible  of  a  change  from  te  mode 
giyen,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  in  works  of  small  extent ;  bat  whm  more  extensife 
the  air  is  taken  down  one  chamber  and  up  the  other. 

The  cars  are  taken  into  the  breasts  or  ohambers  in  all  snch  cases:  they  foUow  the 
miner  and  receive  the  coal  from  his  hand,  taking  it  direct  to  the  surface.  Where  the 
dip  is  considerable,  the  ndlroad  (tram^waj)  is  carried  on  the  lower  side  of  the  breast 
or  chamber,  against,  and  parallel  with,  the  pillar.  If  carried  throu^  the  middle  of 
the  chamber,  when  the  dip  is  considerable  it  would  occasion  much  labor  in  handling 
the  coal  up  from  the  *'dip  side,''  and  would  also  prevent  the  drainage  of  tiie  water 
from  the  lower  side  of  the  chamber ;  bat  when  the  road  is  carried  on  the  "  dip  side* 
it  forms  an  escape  for  the  water,  and  enables  the  miner  to  slide  his  ooal  down  the 
incline  of  the  seam  from  the  upper  portions  of  the  chamber  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ear, 
and  thus  saves  handling.  These  breasts  or  chambers  are  carried  from  16  to  30  feel 
wide,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  top  and  the  size  and  character  of  the  seam. 

PLAN  NO.  7. 


This  is  a  simple  modification  of  No.  1 :  they  are  both  worked  on  ^e  same  prineipk. 
In  this  case  the  roads  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  the  chambers  instead  of 
the  sides,  and  the  air  passed  up  one  breast  and  down  the  other ;  though  it  is  perhape  as 
frequently  carried  along  the  ^oce^,  by  going  up  the  inside  breast  and  down  the  outside 
one. 

These  chambers,  like  those  of  No.  1,  are  taken  off  at  right  angles  from  the  gangway 
or  main  avenue,  and  can  be  successfully  used  only  when  the  dip  is  about  5^  or  kes 
— which  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  anthracite  regions,  except  in  the  ScranloB 
district  of  the  Northern  coal-field. 

Plans  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  much  the  same,  and  in  use  where  the  dip  of  the  seana  ti 
at  a  low  angle.  The  modifications  of  these  plans  in  the  style  of  ventilation  are  aa 
represented.  The  air  is  passed  from  face  to  ftice  through  the  pillars  and  op  one 
breast  and  down  the  other,  or  up  the  inside  breast  and  down  the  outside  one.—bvt 
always  carried  in  an  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  or  that  portion  of  it 
lying  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  shaft  or  slope. 

Plans  Nos.  3  and  6  are  similar  to  each  other,  and  differ  only  in  the  mode  of  leaving 
the  main  avenue.    These  plans  are  used  generally  when  the  dip  of  the  seams  is  over 
5^  or  under  25^    They  are  the  most  defective  modes  in  operation^  and  are  more  liaUa 
to  interruption  and  confusion  than  the  other  plans  given;  while  the  diiBculties  of 
ventilation  and  the  waste  of  coal  are  equally  defective ;  but  in  regard  to  the  coet  of 
mining  and  sending  coal  to  the  surface,  this  mode  is  perhaps  as  economical  as  any 
other,  and  much  more  so  than  the  breast  and  shuts  method,  unless  the  ptIcA  is  great 
enough  to  admit  of  the  coal  running  into  the  cars  without  rehandling.    Nos.  1,  2,  and 
7  are  similar  in  this  respect  to  Nos.  3  and  6 ;  the  former  are  the  most  simple,  and  Urn 
liable  to  derangement,  but  can  be  adopted  only  in  horisontal  beds,  or  where  the  dip  ia 
less  than  5^    Plans  Nos.  4  and  5  are  likewise  similar  to  each  other,  and  are  simple 
modifications  of  the  same  general  plan. 

It  thus  results  that  there  are  two  general  systems  in  use  in  the  anthracite  r^oDs,— 
one  practised  in  all  seams  where  the  dip  is  less  than  25^  or  30^,  and  the  other  where  tbs 
dips  are  above  30^. 

In  the  first,  the  cars  are  taken  into  the  breasts  or  chambers,  and  follow  the  minera  to 
receive  the  coal  direct  from  their  hands ;  in  the  second,  "  shutes"  are  used,  down  which 
the  coal  slides  on  the  inclining  bottom  slate  of  the  seams,  or  on  sheet  iron  or  plank  laid 
for  the  purpose,  when  the  dip  is  not  steep  enough  for  the  ooal  to  slide  readily  on  ths 
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bottom  slate.  Thea«  shutes  either  lead  direct  into  the  cars,  which  stand  on  the  main 
railroad  in  the  gangway,  or  the  coal  is  rehandled  and  thrown  by  hand  into  the  cars. 
When  the  seam  is  large  and  the  pitch  steep  enough  to  carry  the  coal  down  by  gravity, 
the  first  method  is  used ;  but  when  the  seam  is  small  and  the  angle  of  dip  low,  the 
second  and  more  expensiye  method  is  used. 

The  system  of  yentilation  is  much  the  same  in  general  principle,  whatever  plan  of 
mining  be  used, — subject,  however,  to  the  modifications  specified.  The  general  and 
goyeming  principle  of  the  system,  and  its  most  objectionable  feature,  is  the  circulation 
of  the  air  in  a  continuous  column  or  channel  throughout  the  mine,  sweeping  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  works  before  it,  and  carrying  the  foul  air  and  accumulating  gases  from 
miner  to  miner  and  from  breast  to  breast,  nntil  Uiey  become-obnoxioas  and  daageroos. 

In  an  extensive  mine  conducted  on  this  principle,  there  can  be  no  perfect  ventilation. 
It  is  true  that  a  strong  current  of  air  can  be  moved  through  the  mine  when  the  air- 
eoarses  are  systematically  arranged  and  kept  in  order  by  mechanical  means;  and  the 
inflammable  gases  may  be  diluted  beyond  the  explosive  point ;  but  the  powder-smoke 
from  frequent  blasting,  the  smoke  and  carbonic  oxide  from  hundreds  of  lamps,  the 
exhalations  of  the  workmen,  and  the  accumulating  foulness  resulting  from  these  and 
other  causes,  must  pass  from  man  to  man,  and  render  more  and  more  deleterious  the 
impure  air  they  breathe. 

But,  while  this  serious  difficulty  exists  in  the  best-ventilated  oollieries  under  our 
present  system,  those  which  are  not  well  ventilated — and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
nomerous — suffer  from  still  more  serious  and  additional  difficulties  from  the  lack  of 
sneh  air,  bad  as  it  is,  and  from  the  constant  presence  of  explosive  gases.  Thousands  of 
oar  miners  are  obliged  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  as  explosive  as  powder,  and  which  the 
least  forgetfulness  or  accident  might  ignite  with  sudden  destruction  to  life  and  ruin  to 
property.  These  difficulties  and  dangers  will  always  exist  as  long  as  we  persist  in  fol- 
lowing an  obsolete  and  wasteful  system* 

We  will  introduce  the  most  improved  method  that  has  been,  or  which  can  be,  adopted 
on  this  principle,  before  we  discuss  the  improvements  required  by  the  present  wants 
of  the  anthracite  miners. 


"  BUN,"  WITH  PAN  VENTILATION. 

In  the  plan  presented  on  next  page,  we  have  given  that  which  is  known  as  the  "run," 
but  do  not  confine  our  description  of  the  plan  to  this  mode,  since  it  is  susceptible  of 
much  modification.  The  "  run"  can  be  used  to  advantage  only  when  the  seams  are 
comparatively  large,  the  dip  40®  or  over,  and  the  top  slate  or  rock  firm  and  solid:  when 
all  these  favorable  conditions  exist,  it  is  the  cheapest  mode  knovm  of  mining  coal. 

There  are  two  or  three  methods  in  use.  The  one  represented  has  "  travelling-ways"  or 
aiiHiourses  up  each  side  of  the  breast,  which  is  30  feet  wide.  These  are  kept  open  for 
the  passage  of  the  miners  and  the  passage  of  the  air.  They  are  secured  by  leaning 
timbers  against  the  pillars,  or  by  propping  up  the  top  coals  and  making  a  passage  in  the 
bottom  portion  of  the  seam. 

The  coal  is  blasted  with  powder  from  the  fact  of  the  breast, — often  in  immense 
masses  when  the  seam  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mammoth, — and  fiUls  into  the 
body  of  the  breast  below,  where  it  is  broken  into  convenient  sixes,  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  "loaders,"  who  draw  it  as  required  into  the  cars^  which  stand  on  the  railroad  in 
the  main  gangway. 

The  onal  when  broken  occupies  double  the  space  it  does  in  the  solid:  therefore,  as  the 
miner  progresses  with  his  work,  over  one-half  the  coal  must  be  drawn  from  the  breast 
in  order  to  give  him  room  to  work ;  the  remainder  is  left  in  the  breast,  to  fill  up  the 
yawning  gulf  which  otherwise  would  exist  below  him. 
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Thia  method,  known  m  tb«  "ran,"  is  the  cheapest  mod  aimplest  known;  bat,  u 
before  uaA,  it  can  be  used  onlj  under  eerlain  eonditione.  If  the  dip  !■  not  itc^ 
enoogh,  it  will  not  run ;  or  if  the  rouf— top  due— ia  rott«u  utd  weak,  it  will  fftll  unoog 
the  ooal  aod  rain  it«  muketable  qualtiies.  Under  mich  cireDmstuiMs,  the  nude  df 
mining  adopted  it  umiUr  to  that  described  In  plan  5,  of  which,  in  fact,  this  !•  nearlj  a 
copy.  The  ooal  ie  then  tiirown  into  the  ehutea,  which,  when  not  nied  for  the  purpose 
of  Bliding  down  the  eoal,  are  called  trBTelling-waya.  The  ipace  between  the  ehntes, 
which  ii  filled  with  coal  when  worked  aa  roni,  ie  in  thia  plan  open  and  dangeioiH, 
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or  partially  filled  with  muteeoal.  ftilling  Blatea,  and  bDlwarkH.or  "balt«riee"  of  timber. 
Kn  both  modea  the  ur^oaraea  or  pasaage-waya  are  often  carried  throngb  the  middle  of 
the  pillars,  and  headinga  driven  oeoajiotially,  aa  reqoired,  from  one  breast  to  the  otbfr. 

In  the  plan  preaented,  the  nir  circniatea  up  one  aide  of  the  breast  and  down  tht 
Mher.  It  wonld  perhaps  be  eqnelly  available  to  take  it  up  one  breast  and  down  the 
ether,  or  to  carry  it  along  the  /a^e*  from  one  to  the  other.  In  this  laat  mode,  the  air 
■Monda  the  inalde  breast,  pasnea  through  "beedings"  in  the  pillars  to  the  aueceediDg 
outside  breaats,  and  deacenda  the  lost  outnide  one  to  the  retnm  air^conraeyi 

The  inlet  air-courae  «,  below  the  gangway  d,  may  be  diapcnaed  with,  and  tbe  air 
taken  through  the  gangway  d  to  a  point  near  ita  face,  and  then  paased  np  the  laiiie 
ahnte,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  the  inside  breast  i.  It  may  then  circulate  op  and 
down  the  breaata  alternately,  or  traverae  the  Jace  of  each  breast,  and  descend  the  out- 
side one  to  the  return  BRMiourBe^.  This  ia  ventilated  by  a  fan,  e,  near  the  top  of  (be 
upcaat  slope  e,  and  may  be  aupplied  with  more  air  than  ia  required  for  venlilutioD: 
therefore  there  is  a  enrplns,  and  the  shutes  may  be  ventilated  by  "  escapea"  when  dr- 
sired,  provided  the  mode  of  "sweeping"  the  face  of  the  works  ia  adopted.  This  plan  ii 
perhaps  the  best  in  nse,  since  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  less  than  in  other  rsMs; 
but  it  ia  atill  liable  to  some  of  the  aerioaa  objeotlona  advanced  against  nearly  siinilar 
modes  in  considering  the  plans  presented  on  page  416,  while  tiie  olgeoUona  to  the  waste 
of  coal  in  pillars  remain  unchanged. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  modes  of  mining  and  ventilation  generally  in  Die 
in  the  anthracite  coal-flelda,  and  to  a  great  extent,  also,  in  most  of  oar  bituminoiis  fieldi, 
we  now  ventore  to  present  a  modification  of  the  English  aystetna,  as  adaptaUe  to  the 
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|»ecnliar  uthrtciM  form&tioni;  and  if  we  saooeed  in  presenting  them  clearly  and  eom- 
prehensiTelj,  we  hate  no  doubt  of  a  favorable  result,  siooe  the  improvemeiit  must  be 
apparaot  to  the  mind  of  evei;  practical  miner. 

BODNDABT  SYSTEM  OF  UINDfO  ASD  VENTILATION. 

All  will  admit  that  the  beet  mode  of  mining  eoal,  and  the  most  economical  ereDtuallj, 
is  to  extend  the  workings,  main  avenues,  and  air«oursea,  to  the  extent  of  the  "ran," 
or  boundary  of  the  mine,  and  then  work  out  all  the  coal  in  retnniing,  by'  the  "long 
wall,"  "breaflt  and  pillar,"  or  "chamber  and  car"  modes  of  mining. 

The  expense  and  time  neceasary  to  carry  into  effect  this  mode  are  ite  great  and 
scrioiu  ol^eotions,  and,  in  this  oountry,  may  be  conBidered  effectual  ban  against  its 
adoptifKi.  It  is  in  use  in  some  of  tbe  English  collieries,  in  Lancashire;  but  in  the 
great  Newcastle  coal-field — the  oldest  and  beBt-developed  in  Qreat  Britain — it  is  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  in  nse,  partly  owing  to  the  same  objections,  but  mainly  because  the 
system  there  generally  in  use  presents  all  the  benefits  of  the  bonndarj  system,  aa 
adopted  near  ManchcaCer  and  elsewhere,  and  none  of  its  objections;  and  a  modification 
of  diis  system  to  snit  tbe  peculiarities  of  our  formations  in  the  anthracite  regions  we 
now  present.  Bat  we  would  here  remark  that  the  two  plans  presented  embrace  every 
character  of  dip,  and  may  be  adopted  in  horiioatal  aa  well  as  pitching  seams;  or  the 
"workings"  of  any  mine  can  be  changed  to  this  plan  with  benefit  to  ventilation  and 
economy  in  mining. 

The  jilan  presented  in  figure  142  is  designed  for  pitching  seams, — say  over  30°, — bat 
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may  be  used  for  all  seams  which  are  steep  enough  for  the  ooal  to  ran  down  the  incline 
of  tbe  bottom  slates  without  rehandUog.  All  seams  which  do  not  admit  of  this  should 
be  worked  by  the  plan  represented  in  figure  144.  This  plan  fs  «qitally  applicable  to 
shaft,  slope,  tunnel,  or  drift,  above  or  below  water-level:  in  fact,  these  considerations  do 
not  affect  in  any  degree  the  mode  proposed.  We  here  present  the  slope  method,  as  tHkt 
is  genemtly  more  applicable  to  steep-dipping  seams  than  to  those  of  Iciw  angles. 

The  plan  represents  the  second  "lift,"  showing  the  upper  lift  "worked  out."  In  this 
deeigu  we  present  only  enough  of  the  mine — say  1000  yards  on  one  Nde  of  the  slop^— 
to  convey  an  impression  of  the  plan  proposed. 
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The  f  lope  and  downoaat  tiT-ocmnt  mn  r«prMant«d  b;  e.  and  the  opcaat  air-eoone  wai 
pump-wsj  by  d.  The  gangway  and  inlet  aiiM»une  is  a,  and  the  return  air-ooDna  i*  t. 
The  breaati  ar«  marked  t,  and  the  oourae*  of  the  air  denoted  bj  arrows.  The  brarii 
eommunioate  with  the  gangway  bj  mean*  of  ibutea,  which  may  be  on*  or  two  to  each 
breaat.  To  tfaii  paint  there  ii  no  change  from  the  ordinary  methoda  now  in  aae,  which 
■re  aa  simple  and  dheti-n  aa  can  be  deeired.  But,  in  order  to  perfect  the  Tentilaiiw 
and  aecnre  the  pillara  ttoia  waate,  we  have  laid  out  the  mine  in  aofNitiKiia,  which  may 
be  in  amall  or  large  proportions,  as  tiie  extent  of  the  mine  or  character  of  the  wta^ 
may  anggeet.  We  propose  to  make  each  boundary  500  yarda  in  length,  by  the  fall 
breadth  of  the  lift,— eay  from  200  to  300  feet,  or  more  if  foand  cooTenient.  Tk 
b»nndary  pillars  moat  be  larger  than  ordinary,  and  of  anSoient  atrcngth  to  reuat  aoy 
pressure  that  might  result  from  the  ezcaTation  of  the  ooal  witbiu  the  entire  area,  «r 
SO.OOO  square  yarda  of  tbe  boundary. 

Noa.  1  and  2  repreaeol  two  worked-ont  boundariea  on  the  upper  level;  No.  S,  one  of 
the  boundariea  of  the  lower  IotoI.  The  principal  object  in  laying  ont  the  mine  inta 
boundaries  is  twofold:  Stat,  to  secure  all  the  ooal  that  ia  pouible  under  any  ciraui- 
tianee  or  by  whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  and  to  obtain  it  without  injury  to  iba 
permanent  working  of  the  mine,  and  without  waiting  for  the  uaual  "robbing"  of  tba 
pillars.  Seotind,  to  diTide  the  air  into  separate  columns  and  oonrse  it  through  «ick  ' 
boundary  and  iuto  the  return  air^ourae  without  carrying  it  thiough  othw  portieoa  tf 
the  mine.  These  two  great  olgeota  are  acoompliahed  by  tiiia  simple  method  wiibotf 
increasing  the  cost  of  original  investment  or  the  length  of  time  required  in  opeoing  od 
a  colliery. 

It  will  be  obserred  that  No.  4  may  be  nnder  way  at  the  same  time  with  No.  3;  «r 

No.  3  may  be  exhausted  without  leaving  a  pillar,  and  yet  no  iiynry  remit  to  No.  4.    la 

&ct,  the  extraction  of  ooal  from  a  boundary  of  each  oonaiderable  extent  f«li«TM  Ibe 

weight  or  preaaure  f^om  the  surrounding  ooal  by  brinpng  down  the  superiDciimbcM 

strata  over  its  Immediate  area,  and  thus  letting  down  a  certain  amount  of  preaaors,  which 

would  otherwlae  bear  on  the  whole  of  the  mine.    In  principle  and  effect  it  ia  the  saaa 

as  that  followed  and  reoommended  by  the  beat  mining  engineers;  that  ia,  the  openJii| 

of  the  mine  to  its  limits  or  main  bonndarles  and  extracting  the  coal  in  withdrawing  cr 

"  working  back."    The  only  difference  is  that  we  lay  out  an  extenaiTe  mine  in  serenl 

boundariea  inatead  of  one  boundary,  and  effect  the  same  ends  with  leaa  time  aad  expena. 

In  a  distance  uf  one  mile, — which  ia  an  ordinary  run  on  each  aide  of  the  alope  in  oar 

large  oolUeriea, — four  boondaries  may  be  laid  off,  and  the  flrat  entirely  worked  oal 

before  the  last  ia  started,  inclnding  the  pillara  of  the  upper  level,  which  can  be  of  no 

value  whatever  after  the   excavation   of  the  coal 

fia.  143.  below  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  op 

the  vrater,  which  may  be  effectually  done,  at  small 

expense,  by  the  mode  rapreaented  in  flgore  143. 

This  is  an  adit  or  drain  cut  partially  in  the  bottoa 

slate  in  the  gangway  of  the  upper  level,  and  secorelj 

timbered  cr  arched    before    the  withdrawal  of  tha 

upper-level  pillara.    This  drain,  being  small — aboot 

3X4   feet — and    made    aecnre    with    the    refon 

WATia-pitMat.  timber  of  the  upper-level  gangway,  will  Raiat  all 

pressure  that  will  be  brought  upon  it  on  the  eitrae- 

tion  of  the  pillars,  aince  the  weight  will  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  falling  of  tbt 

roof  and  the  entire  subudenoe  of  the  boundary.   But,  even  if  thia  plan  wan  not  adopted. 

il  would  bo  economy  to  pump  the  water  of  the  upper  level  from  tha  lower  one,  rather 

than  leave  go  much  available  and  valuable  coal  to  waste. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  auggested  in  the  plan  here  prapoeed  is  aimple  and  effectire. 
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Saeh  boundary  is  complete  in  itself,  and  supplied  with  a  oolamn  of  pure  air  from  the 
main  gangway  or  inlet  air-oouree;  these  currents  sweep  the  face  of  each  breast, 
pasaing  in  the  nearest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  return  air-course,  and  thus  reaching 
the  upcast  shafts  or  slope,  without  mixing  their  impurities  with  any  other  portion  of 
the  mine.  The  number  of  boundaries  at  work  at  the  same  time  would  not  affect  this 
arrangement:  each  one  receives  its  column  of  fresh  air,  and  empties  its  impurities 
into  the  return  air-course,  which  does  not  pass  into  any  part  of  the  working  portions 
of  the  mine. 

In  this  respect,  the  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dnunage  of  a  city.  Each  street 
and  house  has  its  respective  channels  communicating  with  the  main  ones,  and  the 
sewerage  from  each  house  passes  away  without  injury  to  its  neighbor.  But  in  the 
systems  of  ventilation  hitherto  in  use  in  our  anthracite  mines,  the  impurities  of  one 
chamber  pass  into  the  next  throughout  the  entire  mine;  and  no  matter  how  thorough 
the  ventilation  may  be,  it  is  more  or  less  defective  in  this  respect. 

But  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  plan  here  proposed  are  numerous,  and  none  is  of 
lees  importance  than  the  one  mentioned. 

FiBST. — ^The  mode  of  dividing  or  splitting  the  air  relieves  the  tension  of  the  column, 
and  the  power  required  to  propel  it.  Instead  of  dragging  the  entire  column  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  mine,  a  portion  of  the  weight  and  friction  is  relieved  at  each 
boondary.  We  think  this  so  manifest  that  further  proof  will  not  be  needed.  It  is 
foand  to  work  so  well  in  the  English  mines  that  **  splitting  the  air''  is  now  a  permanent 
part  of  their  system. 

SacoNn. — ^The  danger  from  gases  and  the  resulting  explosions  is  rendered  far  less 
imminent,  and  accidents  are  confined  to  their  own  locality ;  the  operations  of  the  mine 
are  not  materially  affected,  nor  the  lives  of  all  the  workmen  endangered,  as  by  the  old 
system,  with  the  "after-damp.'' 

Third. — The  air  traverses  comparatively  short  distances,  "sweefung"  each  face  with 
its  fredi  currents,  and  depositing  its  impurities  in  the  common  return  air-course,  without 
carrying  its  obnoxious  vapors  into  other  working  portions  of  the  mine. 

The  realisation  of  these  desirable  improvements  in  our  ventilation  would  not  only 
secure  the  results  specified,  but  the  benefits  to  follow  are  of  more  consequence,  in  the 
security  to  life  and  health  and  the  saving  to  capital  and  property. 

But  the  improvements  are  not  confined  to  the  ventilation:  the  mode  and  plans  pro- 
posed insure  economy  in  the  mining  of  coal,  not  only  in  the  cost  of  digging  it,  but  in 
the  great  items  of  dead  loss  by  waste  in  pillars,  &c. 

First. — It  enables  the  miner  to  develop  his  mine  by  the  earliest  and  best  method 
known,  and,  consequently,  to  realize  profit  from  investments  in  the  shortest  time  possible 
oonsistent  with  permanence  and  order. 

SscoxD. — ^It  secures  labor  at  less  cost,  and  an  increase  of  work  from  a  given  number 
of  hands,  from  the  fact  that  pure  air  is  supplied  in  abundance,  and  that  there  is  less 
danger  to  life  from  explosion  and  foul  air. 

Trird. — ^The  amount  of  coal  obtained  from  a  given  area  is  increased  by  nearly  one- 
third,  without  additional  expenses  in  "dead  work,"  or  original  expenditure,  or  the  ordi* 
nary  expenses  of  the  drainage  and  superintendence  of  a  colliery;  thus  benefiting  the 
landed  proprietors  largely,  and  the  operators  or  miners  perhaps  not  less. 

We  ttiink  the  preceding  explanation,  with  the  aid  of  the  engraving  or  plan,  will 
enable  most  of  our  practical  readers  to  comprehend  the  plans  proposed,  and  the  im- 
provements therein  presented.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  to  follow 
us  intelligentiy,  since  no  subject  is  more  abstruse  and  intricate  than  that  of  mine-venti- 
lation and  economic  mining.  We  have  met  people  who  had  not  the  first  idea  of  scientific 
mining,  who  assumed  it  to  be  a  simple  matter,  and,  as  recently  stated  in  a  prominent 
** guide-book/'  "only  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground ;"  but  those  who  know  most  about  it, 
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•nd  have  had  most  experienee  witb  estanatTe  mia«8  wid  esploahra  gasn,  hair  it  U  le 
.  M  diffioalt  a  bi^aesB  u  ttea  omi  engage  in,  and  oae  of  the  loMt  nndento^ 

BOUHDABT  SYSTEM  IN  FLAT  SEAHB. 

In  ttiis  plan  wo  present  the  boundary  system  as  applied  to  flat  ieanu  and  tkM 
"onder  30°  or  dip,  or  ap  to  tb«  point  at  which  ooal  will  sUda  by  grarilj  down  theincliiie 
of  the  bottom  slats. 

At  tho  fonner  is  designed  for  pitching  seams  where  the  eoal  is  ran  in  abates  into  tiit 
cars  in  the  gangway,  this  is  designed  for  Beams  where  the  can  most  follow  the  mlDcr, 
or  where  the  se^ms  of  coal  are  not  steep  enough  to  admit  of  the  nse  of  abates. 

The  plan  here  prosented  displays  the  shofl  instead  of  the  slope  mode,  nnee  non  i 
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horitontal  Beams  exist  in  oomparaUrely  shallow  basins,  and  can  be  reached  bj  tluf 
with  economy,  and  drained  and  worked  with  more  afailability  by  the  latter  tbsn  tht 
fonner  mode.  The  main  gangway,  or  inlet  aii^ourse,  leading  from  the  downcaat  ibtii 
it  a,  and  the  return  air-course  is  b;  c  Is  the  branch  gangway,  at  right  angles  villi  '^' 
main  one,  and  between  the  boandarics,  or  in  the  boaadory  or  "barrier"  pillar.  FniD 
e  the  ohaml>era  d,  (i,  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  branch  gangway,  and  parallel  wiili 
the  mun  gangway. 

The  ohambera  are  worked  onward  to  meet  Ihoae  advancing  from  the  oppoailcsidff 
the  boundary,  and,  when  together,  tho  "withdrawing"  process  is  commenoed,tDdsUt'' 
available  coal  extracted,  leaving  the  boandary  "  worked  out,"  and  the  taperiucaiiibtii' 
strata  on  the  floor  of  the  seam. 

Wo  have  only  given  a  view  of  the  first  ends  of  two  boundaries, — tlie  first  likdy  to  ^ 
opened  in  a  mine  after  sinking  the  shaft  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  mine  can  be  cf^n"! 
and  put  in  active  and  productive  condition  by  this  method  sooner  than  by  snj  M'"'' 
and  that  a  large  force  of  miners  can  be  put  at  work  in  a  shorter  time  than  bj  u;  '■^ 
the  old  methodt. 

When  the  seams  are  horizontal,  the  cars  can  be  moved  to  all  parta  of  the  min  'T 
horses ;  but  when  the  dip  is  over  10°,  gravity  inclines  must  be  used  in  the  brsacli  p"!^ 
ways,  with  a  drum  and  endless  chain,  or  some  other  mechanical  arrangemeDt  to  U^ 
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fihe  ears  up  the  incline.    There  are  seyeral  plans  in  use  far  this  purpose,  all  of  whieh 
«re  applicable,  and  work  rapidly  and  effectiYe^y. 

Bj  this  mode,  a  seam  of  almost  any  dip  can  be  mined  under  40°,  and  even  above  that, 
if  desirable ;  but  when  the  dip  is  steep  enough  the  fbrmer  mode  is  tiie  most  ei^Bctive. 
When  tiie  seam  is  nearly  flat,  it  may  be  best  to  carry  tiie  railroad  in  Ifae  middle  of  the 
chamber ;  bat  when  the  dip  is  considerable,  it  is  best  on  the  dip  side,  against  the  pillar, 
and  parallel  with  it,  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  water  and  the  handling  of  the  coal. 
ne  inequalities  of  the  dip  do  not  affect  this  mode  of  mining,  and  confusion  and  dis- 
order are  almost  impossible. 

The  seam  may  change  from  the  horiiontal  to  an  inclination  of  30°  in  a  short  distance, 
without  materiidly  affecting  the  order  and  plans  of  the  respectiye  boundary  workings, 
since  each  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  other.  The  boundaries  may  be  small  or 
large,  as  existing  circum stances  may  dictate ;  but  we  would  recommend  500  yards  as 
about  the  proper  length,  parallel  with  the  main  gangway.  The  breadth  may  be  equal 
or  greater  thiui  the  lengtii  along  the  main  avenue,  but  it  q^ould  not  be  much,  if  any, 
OTer  a  square.  If  the  extent  of  the  property  in  the  same  basin  is  extremely  wide,  then 
the  pillars  between  the  boundaries  should  be  large  and  strong,  and  several  boundaries 
laid  out  along  the  branch  gangways,  and  of  course  the  barrier  pillars  left  until  the  most 
distant  nde  boundary  is  exhausted,  and  the  withdrawal  commenced  at  the  "  far  end." 
This  would  not  often  happen  in  the  anthracite  region ;  but  in  the  bituminous,  where 
the  seams  are  nearly  horizontal,  it  might  be  frequent  and  difficult  to  determine  in 
which  direction  the  main  avenues  should  with  most  propriety  be  carried.  But  in  any 
ease  of  the  kind  the  mode  proposed  is  the  only  one  available  under  all  circumstances, 
and  which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  without  difficulty  or  derangement.  The  cool 
may  be  extracted  entirely,  or  with  but  little  loss,  in  large  boundaries,  and  the  super- 
incumbent strata  let  gently  down  without  danger  to  the  remainder  of  the  mine. 

The  ventilation  by  this  mode  is  simple,  and  each  end  of  every  boundary  is  coursed 
by  a  separate  and  distinct  current  of  fresh  air,  which  sweeps  the  faces  of  the  breasts 
and  takes  the  nearest  and  most  direct  way  to  the  return  air-course.  The  obnoxious 
gasea  are  not  carried  into  other  portions  of  the  mine.  If  explosive  gases  occur,  they 
are  swept  away  at  once  and  hurried  off  before  they  can  become  dangerous ;  nor  are 
they  carried,  as  in  the  old  system,  from  lamp  to  lamp  and  breast  to  breast  through  the 
entire  mine  before  they  find  an  exit,  but  enter  the  return  air^sourse  from  each  set  of 
breasts.    This  not  only  insures  life,  but  health  and  general  safety. 

Two  shafts  are  better  than  one  to  secure  perfect  ventilation  in  deep  mines ;  but  if  one 
is  carefully  divided,  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  through  the  casing,  a  large 
single  shaft  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  engraving  with  which  we  illustrate  this 
mode  of  mining  and  ventilation  displays  a  large  divided  shaft.  The  air  passes  down 
the  dip  side  and  enters  the  main  gangway  a,  along  which  it  passes  to  the  branch  or 
"  barrier*'  gangway  c,  which  part  of  the  air  enters,  this  being  the  first  split.  The  cur- 
rent continues  up  the  branch  gangway  to  the  upper  breast.  Here  it  again  splits,  and 
turns  into  the  right  and  left  hand  boundaries,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  It  sweeps 
down  the  face  of  the  breasts  or  chambers  in  each  boundary,  and  enters  the  return  air- 
eourse  below  the  lower  breast 

The  mine  may  be  divided  into  any  number  of  boundaries  desired,  either  small  or 
large,  to  suit  the  character  of  the  dips  and  undulations  of  the  seam,  And  this  principle 
of  ventilation  and  mining  be  retained. 

The  only  objection  that  could  possibly  be  made  to  this  system  is  the  use  of  inclined 
planes;  but  when  we  consider  that  inclines  are  not  required  except  in  a  pitching  seam, 
and  that  such  a  seam  cannot  be  worked  without  inclines,  we  cannot  see  how  that  objeo- 
tton  will  hold.  In  the  old  modes,  every  breast  becomes  an  incline  in  pitching  seams, 
and  when  the  cars  are  taken  after  the  miner  this  difficulty  exists.    The  cars  may  be 
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drawn  by  hones ;  but  il  u  both  dangerous  and  difficult  to  oonvej  the  ears  down  thi 
indineB  from  each  breast  A  single  incline  between  each  boundary  answers  a  much 
better  purpose*  and  can  be  operated  with  much  more  rapidity  and  safety. 

We  hope  these  improved  systems  have  been  practically  presented,  and  that  tiie  plans 
will  be  clearly  comprehended,  since  they  require  only  to  be  understood  properly  to  bs 
appreciated. 


N ora.~Iii  ftoother  part  of  this  work  we  called  attantloii  to  the  fiict  that  the  greateet  tMot  of  mw  preaeat  pfl»> 
dvetton  of  10,000,000  tons  of  antlirBeite  per  aonvm  la  dMalned  from  ft  Mngle  aeam,  or  tiM  Marowth  ;  and  perhaya 
we  may  be  lafe  in  stating  that  0,000,000  tons  per  anniun  are  obtained  from  this  loarce,  or,  inclodinc  the  leas  in 
waste  and  pillar,  not  less  than  iai,fi00,000. 

This  seam  Is  now  nearly  exhansted  abore  water-lerel,  and  It  is  known  to  depreciate  below,  flie  iBcreaae  of 
the  ooal-trade  Is  lOwtit  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  will  double  itself  ereiy  20  yean.  Vfeom  thia  w«  wamj  easily 
ealcnlate  the  eztuMition  of  our  great  seam  ^t  ftvailabie  depths,  and  the  immenae  loss  we  bmj  aaatala  by  pra** 
tising  oar  present  wasteAal  system  of  mining,  since  we  may  safely  estiaiate  CO  per  cent,  as  loas,  of  which  SO  p«c 
eeot.  may  be  sared  by  the  mode  abore  preaented. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIL 

SCIENTIFIC  AKD  PRACIICAL  MINING. 

cftIM  to  the  lid  of  tli«  Minei*— Th«  SngliiMr  of  Mln«»— What  Is  to  b«  accompliabed— The  Petonbms 
IUm— SMUBiDg  the  Rapldi  of  Red  River— Pnwtlcel  Mlniiig^**  mier  and  Btair—**  Boud  end  WelT—**  Iionr 
WaU*— Ueed  at  BkMibiur^— Long-Wall  AdTandng— Iioo«-Well  Withdnwing  or  Working  Baok— Coinpaiieon  with 
Board  end  Wall — The  Adrantagee  to  be  derived  ttom  a  Perfect  System  of  Mining  and  Yentilation— Tentllatlon  of 
Mines— Natural  Yentilatioii—Famace-Tentnatioi^— Mechanical  Ventilation— English  Experiments— Waterteila 
and  BteaoHlete— MIneOaeei  and  Vapow  Light  Garbwetted  Hydrogen— Heavy  Carbnretted  Hydrogen— Naph- 
tte— Petroleiini— Mine  €kM  aaa  Tentilatoi^— Taper  in  Mlnea— The  Balbty^Lamp— Stephenson— I>avy— Dr.  Olanney 
-  Mining  OoaU— Under-Mining— Blasting— Anthracite  Mines— Bitominoos  Mines    Cuai-catting  Machinery. 

Scientific  mining  and  practical  mining  may  be  sud  to  be  almost  synonjmons  termn. 
Bot  the  application  of  science  and  the  higher  intelligences  to  the  practical  and  experi- 
mental part  of  mining  has  enabled  the  miner  to  penetrate  two  tliousand  feet  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  dig  up  the  mineral  wealth  hidden  by  Nature  in  those  deep 
recesses.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  the  simple  miner  could 
not  orercome  with  his  strength  or  his  experience,  and  which  defied  his  utmost  ezer- 
tbns  until  Watts  brought  his  steam-engine  to  raise  the  coal  and  pump  the  water  from 
the  accumulating  depths.  But  fresh  difficulties  were  constantly  arising,  which  wore 
met  and  overoome  by  Davy,  Stephenson,  Wood,  and  others,  who  brought  science  to 
their  aid. 

The  engineer  of  to-day  finds  no  more  difficult  task  to  encounter  than  the  proper  and 
judicious  planning  of  deep  mines.  In  the  intricate  formations  of  the  Pennsylyanla 
anthracite  mines  the  instances  of  failure  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  success. 

Something  more  than  simple  civil  engineering  is  required  of  the  "engineer  of 
mines."  He  must  be  geologist  enough  to  comprehend  the  lithological  structure  of  the 
measures  he  would  penetrate,  in  order  to  approximate  the  cost  of  sinking  and  see  justice 
done  by  and  to  the  workmen.  The  form  and  undulations  of  the  hidden  beds  of  coal 
must  be  unfolded  on  paper,  and  the  design  of  the  mine-working  should  be  mapped, 
before  the  coal  is  struck  or  even  the  shaft  begun ;  since  it  cannot  be  properly  located 
ontil  the  undulations  are  approximately  marked  and  the  axis  of  formation  determined. 
To  effect  file  purposes  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  the  depth  and  character  of  the  coal- 
basin  should  be  generally  known.  The  principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and 
pneumatics  are  brought  into  requisition  in  deep  mining;  and  no  one  not  conversant  with 
those  branches  of  science  can  successfully  engineer  and  manage  the  great  collieries 
which  the  future  demands  of  the  coal-trade  will  require  in  the  deep  basins  of  tl)e 
anthracite  regions. 

The  want  of  educated  mining  engineers— practically  educated — is  now  seriously  felt, 
though  not  appreciated.  Waste  surrounds  us  on  all  sides.  Our  coal-beds  are  so  magni- 
ficent and  our  coal-fields  so  extensive  that  the  waste  is  not  now  noticed,  though  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  future.  If  we  could  see  the  millions  of  dollars  annually 
wasted,  instead  of  the  tons  of  coal  which  are  annually  buried  from  view  and  pa><t 
recovery,  we  should  then  begin  to  appreciate  the  want  of  skill  and  improvement,  and 
the  value  of  the  engineering  profession. 

Under  scientific  mining  we  may  include  the  application  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  all 
the  practical  operations  of  the  mine, — the  use  of  the  steam-engine  in  place  of  the 
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'*  pannier-women"  who  formerly  carried  the  coal  to  the  surface  on  their  backs,  and  the 
application  of  heat  or  mechanical  force  to  yentilate  the  mine. 

In  penetrating  the  earth  1000  feet»  and  excayating  coal-bede  fron^  under  immense 
monntains,  whose  weight  we  can  scarcely  estimate,  something  more  than  mere  force  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  obtaining  the  coal,  or  of  keeping  up  the  moan- 
tain,  but  one  of  profit  and  loss,  that  must  be  considered.  An  immense  outlay  of  capital  is 
first  required ;  and,  in  order  to  letura  a  reasonable  interest  on  the  same,  the  coal  mast  be 
obtained  as  cheaply  as  it  could  be  dug  from  open  quarries,  and  the  operation  mast  con- 
tinue for  a  long  period  in  order  to  return  the  inyestment  with  the  interest.  Order  and 
system  must  be  maintained  through  many  miles  of  under-ground  roads  and  aiiKxrarMs, 
notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  the  coal-seams  and  the  unforeseen  changes  of  dip, 
of  sise,  and  of  coal.  One  thousand  tons  of  coal  per  day,  or  30,000  cubio  fe^  may  be 
dug  from  beneath  the  superincumbent  mountains,  and  yet  the  hundreds  of  men  mnsi  feel 
safe  beneath  the  mighty  mass.  This  yast  quantity  of  coal  must  pass  through  the  mine, 
— sometimes  throng  miles  of  subterranean  passagesi — and  bo  hauled  to  the  sorfaoe.  up 
the  long  ascent  of  a  thousand  feet,  day  al^r  day,  without  intermission.  At  the  aasBe 
time,  nearly  1,000,000  gallons  of  water  must  be  made  to  flow  up  from  Ms  great  depth 
to  find  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  oyer  100,000,000  feet  of  atmospheric  air  must  be  made 
to  circulate  through  the  dim  avenues  and  workings  of  the  extensiye  mine.  All  this 
must  be  done  by  scientific  and  mechanical  means.  Othere  must  be  no  bungling  nor 
mistakes;  for  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  human  beings,  and  perhaps  the  saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  depend  on  the  labors  of  the  engineer.  If  the  ooal  is  not  dag 
almost  as  cheaply  as  the  dirt  or  earth  can  be  moved  from  the  surface,  and  in  large  qusn- 
tities^  the  whole  thing  is  a  failure :  fortune,  time,  labor,  all  are  spent  in  vain.  If  the 
vast  stream  of  water  is  not  kept  steadily  flowing  up  the  deep  shaft,  the  mine  and 
all  below  is  flooded ;  and  if  the  air-currents  are  si^pended  only  for  a  short  time,  the 
rapidly-accumulating  gases  endanger  both  life  and  property. 

Therefore  we  say  the  profession  of  the  engineer  of  mines  is  the  most  difficult  aad 
responsible  in  the  engineering  line.  The  feat  of  Col.  Pleasants  in  mining  the  reb«I 
fort  at  Petersburg — ^though  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  design  and  execution  of 
deep  coal-mines — ^was  equal  to  that  of  CoL  Bailey  in  damming  the  rapids  of  the  Red 
River.  The  accomplishments,  however,  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of  an 
eflEicient  engineer  of  mines  cannot  be  learned  from  books  or  in  schools;  for,  with 
all  the  learning  that  science  can  impart,  or  that  can  be  acquired  in  the  most  perfect 
mining  colleges  of  Europe,  the  engineer  is  lamentably  deficient  and  incapable, 
without  the  experimental  and  practical  part  that  can  only  be  acquired  at  the 
mines. 

With  the  same  means,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  natural  advantages^  we  find 
one  mine  successful  and  another  a  failure,  as  far  as  the  chief  object — profii — is  concerned. 
The  deeper  our  mines  descend,  and  the  more  the  coal-trade  increases,  the  more  will  be 
felt  the  want  of  properly-educated  mining  engineers.  In  no  mining  region  within  oar 
experience  is  this  want  felt  and  this  knowledge  required  more  than  in  the  anthracite 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  coal  not  only  lies  deep,  but  is  most 
intricately  and  irregularly  deposited. 

Most  of  the  English  coal-fields,  like  our  Western  coal-fields,  are  comparatively  simple 
in  their  under-ground  arrangement,  and  established  rules  and  plans  may  generaUj  be 
adopted:  one  colliery  and  all  its  avenues  and  chambers  may  be  the  duplicate  of 
another,  and  the  same  system  may  be  universal  throughout  a  district  or  a  ooal-fieid. 
But  here  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  two  collieries  alike,  or  two  sets  of  plans  similar: 
therefore  the  skill  and  talent  found  necessary  to  conduct  successfully  the  English 
mines  are  still  more  required  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines;  and  yet  we  are 
far  behind  the  English  mines  in  our  mining  economy.    In  the  manufacture  and  appli- 
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eation  of  mmiiig  nubehiuery,  how6T6r,  we  sre  up  to^thethnMy-And  behind  no  oMier 
BiiniDg  region,  though  bat  few  of  our  colliery,  eetoblishiaen to  ere  planoiod  vid  erected 
on  the  moet  improved  principles.  The  greet  defect  of  our- mining  eoonon\y  Eee  in  our 
miMieble  and  bungling  Byeten ;  and,  since-  the  whole  depends  on  t)us,  iit  ia  the  first 
ittbjeet  that  should  veceiTe  our  attention. 

PRACTICAL  MINING. 

The  first  mode  of  working  ooal  in  the  early  days  of  mining,  or  ftom  the  first  intro* 
daction  of  system  in  under-ground  mines,  was  by  "poet  and  stalli"  or  "pillar  and 
breast,''  aa  now  pxafitiaed  in  this  country  generally.  The  plaaistoi^etaa  mnoh4)oal 
as  possible,  leafing  just  sufficient  pillar  to  support  l^e  superinoumbent  strata  and  secure 
the  safety  of  the  workmen. 

Where  pillars  are  left,  attempts  are  afterwards  made  to  work  a  portion  of  them  by 
"robbing,"  aa  it  is  technically  called.  But  this  invariably  producee  a  "creep,''  or 
"erosh,"  destroying  the  remaining  coal  entirely,  or  so  crushing  it  ea  to  render  it  un- 
profitable and  dangerous  to  work ;  while  the  permanent  ways  aire  generally  injured  more 
or  leas  by  the  *'cntf&,"  which  affecto  a  large  extent  of  the  mine. 

The  English  miners  for  a  long  period  followed  the  foregoing  mode,  and  left  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  seam  wasted  or  lost  in  the  mine ;  but,  while  we  are  doing  this  still, 
ibey  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  been  perfecting  a  new  and  highly  profitable  system. 

The  late  Mr.  Buddie  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  new  system  in  the  Newcastle  col- 
lieries. The  plan  is  to  remove  uU  the  coal  and  let  the  roof  come  dovm,  thus  relieving 
the  pressure  from  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  mine;  but  to  prevent  the  crush  from 
affecting  other  parte,  the  panel  or  barrier  system  was  introduced. 

The  mine  is  laid  out  in  panels,  or  boundaries,  as  described  in  our  last  chapter,  and 
all  the  coal  within  the  space  removed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  England  the  mode 
adopted  ia  known  as  the  "  board  and  wall,"  and  consists  in  driving  forward  narrow 
"boards"  or  breasts  to  the  end  of  the  panel  or  boundary,  leaving  large  pillars  on  each 
side.  When  the  brecuU  are^  driven  to  the  extent  designed,-!— to  the  boundary  of  the 
mine,  or  to  the  barrier  dividing  one  boundary  from  another, — the  miners  commence 
fiimultaneously  to  "work  back,''  or  withdraw  the  pillars,,  on  the  principle  of  "long- 
Vftll"  workl&g;  By  this  plan  a22,  or  nearly  all,  the  coal  in  the  mine  can  be  extracted ; 
or,  instead  ef^leanng.  one>tbird  as  waste  and  lost,  not  over  one4enih  will  be  left  in  the 
mine. 

The  difTerenoe  between  ''board  and  wall"  and  "long-wall"  is  not  great,  but  iike 
modes  in  which  they  are  applied  in  difierent  parts  of  England  are  very  dissimilar. 

In  Northumberland  and  Durham,  or  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  England,  the 
*' board  and  wall"  system  is  generally  followed,  as  above  described;  but  in  Lancashire, 
Staffordriiire,  and  o^er  parts  of  England,  "long-wall"  is  the  mode  adopted.  While 
this  mode  is  susceptible  of  several  modifications,  it  is  followed  in  only  two  general 
forms. 

The  most  favored,  but  perhaps  the  least  used,  is  to  open  Hhe  mine  thoroughly  before 
sttempting  to  woA  the  breasts;  that  is,  the  gangways,  air^ourses,  and  all  the  passages 
to  the  breasts  are  finished  before  the  miners  commence  to  work  the  coal,  on  the  large 
»»le.  They  then  commence  "working  back,"  taking  out  all  the  coal  and  leaving  the 
roof  to  hXL  behind  them,  having  their  air-courses  and  gangwdlys  always  open  through 
the  solid  coal  as  they  advance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  mine  towards  the  shaft.  This 
mode  is  cheap  and  effective  eventually ;  but  the  time  required  to  open  the  mine,  and  the 
great  outlay  necessary  before  any  return  can  be  made,  are  effectual  bars  to  its  intro- 
duction here,  paHsculariy  when  the  "board  and  wall"  in  the  boundary  system  is 
eqeally  effeetiTe  and  available* 
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no  aMond  node  of  appljing  lon^-woll  ia  «n1  j  applicable  in  tm»S  nniiii  «illi  gmi 
top  slmto,  or  one  that  produce*  ODOugfa  Uling  mabniBl  to  build  penuMcnt  wiji 
throngb  the  ez<nl*Bt«d  mine.  The  plan  ia  to  work  ail  the  ooal  u  the  miner  adnnnt 
and  build  aolid  waya  with  roek  or  ^mber  behind  him  through  the  eioaTated  {Hrtka^ 
Then  theao  gangwaja  or  roadg  are  well  built,  the  permanenee  of  tbe  mj*  m  irfdail 
for  all  pnrpoaet;  but  the  main  avenuee  or  gangwaya  an  alwaja  protected  bj  atnot 
pillara. 

Thia  mode  «f  working  we  notieed  particularly  at  Bloaabnr^  Ti<^  ooon^,  Pamirl- 
vania,  in  the  Homa  aeam,  which  ia  about  3  feet  thick,  with  a  fair  roof.  InmeiMe  pra^ 
were  naed — not  long,  but  thick — to  protect  each  aide  of  the  paaaagea.  Hmkek  oi 
■pmee  trecfl,  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in  thiokaess,  were  sawed  in  Imgtha  a  Lulc  1m 
than  tbe  thiokneM  of  the  eeam,  and  placed  in  parallel  rawa  on  each  aide  of  the  vifca 
or  tram  roads  aa  the  miner  progressed ;  while  smaller  props  were  naad  along  An  c«ntn 
of  tbe  breaat  to  protect  him  from  the  loose  slate.'  These  were  sometimea  ranond  tni 
nsed  repeatedly,  if  conrenien^  and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  between  tb«  nadi.  Tb 
air  could  not  well  be  crossed,  on  account  of  the  email  aiae  of  the  eeam,  and  was,  tbcn- 
fore,  drculated  tiirough  the  mine  and  returned  by  a  separate  aiiMmnrae  not  enmrd  b; 
the  tram-waya.  The  coal  waa  mined  remarkably  cheap,  notwithstanding  tfae  imalbw 
of  the  seam  and  some  mistakes  in  locating  the  mine,  whioh  prevented  ths  nitor^ 
drunage  of  the  water.  But  this  plan  will  not  answer  for  deep  and  fieij  miae^  mn 
the  gases  will  in  euch  oaaee  accnmulate  in  the  goaves,  or  eioaTated  portion*,  and  ttnn 
be  a  standing  menace  to  tbe  lives  of  the  workmen.  The  following  illnatratiai  »>.' 
convej  the  idea  of  thia  plan  of  "long-wall"  work,  though  we  h«*e  given  only  i  D4ll 
portion  of  an  exteneiTe  mine. 

LONO-WALL  ADVANCING. 

It  irin  be  notioed  by  this  arrangement  that  each  miner  has  a  "looae  end"aad»*idi 

Pifl.  IM.  Fra.  IM. 


breaat,  giving  him  advantages  not  to  be  had  in  any  of  the  syatema  now  purnad  in  i^ 
anthrHcit«  regions.  This  plan  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  moat  of  oar  imall  nd-aa 
seams  above  water-line,  where  the  pitch  ia  not  too  great  to  lake  the  cars  into  the  tmaN 
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or  ehtmben,  and  i«  the  best  mode  that  can  be  used  in  the  eztensiye  .bitnminouB  coal- 
fields, where  timber  is  plentiful  and  where  the  mines  may  be  above  water-level,  as  moat 
of  them  are  and  always  will  be. 

In  thiB  foregoing  figure  we  represent  the  breasts  as  advancing  up  the  pitch  in  a  seam 
of  very  moderate  dip,  or  where  the  dip  is  not  over  5°.  When  the  dip  la  too  steep,  self- 
acting  inclines  are  used,  and  the  breasts  or  chambers  carried  at  right  angles  to  or  par- 
allel with  the  mam  gangway  on  the  dip. side,  as  shown  in  the  figure  (146)  of  "long- 
wall''  in  withdrawing  or  working  back. 

LONG-WALL  WOBKIKO  BACK,  OB  WITHBBAWINa. 

This  plan  of  long-wall  may  be  used  in  the  panel  or  boundary  system  instead  of  the 
"board  and  wall,''  the  only  difference  being  in  the  board  being  carried  wide  and  the 
long  way  narrow,  and  that  the  air  is  carried  across  the  walls  instead  of  through  divided 
wtjs.  In  fact,  the  boundary  system,  as  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  board  and  wall  and  the  long-wall.  Instead  of  carrying  forward  a  regular 
chamber  or  breast,  in  which  the  miner  can  cut  his  daily  task  of  coal,  the  long-wall 
miners  simply  carry  forward  narrow  ways,  like  ''headings,''  at  great  expense,  and 
from  which  all  the  material  must  be  removed.  The  withdrawing  or  working-back 
process  is  the  same,  except  that  the  long-wall  plan  leaves  nearly  all  the  coal  to  be 
worked  on  withdrawing,  while  the  former  only  works  back  half  the  coal  or  that  left  in 
the  pillars.    But  either  plan  is  far  better  than  any  now  in  general  use  among  us. 

The  writer  remembers  distinctly  experiments  made  in  a  thin  and  slaty  coal-seam  in 
the  Richmond  ooal-field,.  with  negro  miners  principally. 

Three  of  the  plans  laid  down  in  page  416  were  tried,  but  it  was  found  that  the  seam 
was  too  thin  and  poor  to  pay.  The  miners  could  not  cut  more  than  five  "bogies"  of  10 
bushels,  or  750  pounds,  each,  per  day.  But  on  changing  the  plan  to  long-wall  work 
advancing,  and  using  timber  and  slate  to  preserve  the  tram-ways,  the  production  was 
increased  to  ten  bogies  per  day,  and  all  the  coal  was  taken  out,  instead  of  one-third,  as 
before. 

The  advantages  of  long-wall  advancing  are  numerous  in  thin,  flat  seams  above  watei^ 
lerel;  and  no  plan  is  better,  where  timber  or  rock  from  the  roof  can  be  had  to  keep  up 
the  roads  in  an  available  manner.  But  in  deep  mines,  where  the  gas  is  abundant,  long- 
wall  must  be  used  on  the  ''withdrawing"  or  working-back  mode,  either  by  going  to 
the  boundary  of  the  estate,  or  by  dividing  the  mine  into  panels  or  subordinate  boun- 
daries. We  would  prefer,  however,  to  make  use  of  the  "board  and  wall"  plan,  or 
"breast  and  pillar,"  as  shown  in  the  boundary  system;  since  in  that  the  miner  can 
prodace  a  fair  amount  of  coal  advancing,  and  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  any  other 
plan  in  withdrawing;  while  he  has  room  to  stow  away  his  refuse, — sliite,  bone,  dirt, 
^.,— instead  of  sending  every  thing  to  the  surface  in  advancing,  as  must  be  done  by 
this  plan  in  long-wall  work. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  illustrate  the  English  board  and  wall  system, 
met  it  cannot  be  comprehensively  done  in  the  small  wood-cuts  which  we  are  using,  and 
we  have  determined  not  to  make  use  of  large  lithographic  designs,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  produce  them,  but  because  they  are  inconvenient  in 
book-form.  Should  it  be  required,  the  author  will  give  personal  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  furnish  full  and  complete  information  on  the  subject 

SYSTEMATIC  MINING. 

We  wish,  however,  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  important  subject,  as  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  questions  connected  with  the  mining  economy  of  the  anthracite  regions, 

28 
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To  the  landed  proprieton  it  would  save  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  to  the  mining 
operators  perhaps  not  less;  while  the  miners  themselves  would  be  benefited  bj  all  thai 
benefited  their  employers,  and  would  feel  more  secure  in  life  and  limb  while  engaged 
in  their  dangerous  ooeupation.  We  think  the  advantages  so  plain  and  so  nameroos 
that  eren  tSie  prejudiced  must  admit  the  desirableness  of  the  improTement  The  diffi- 
culty, we  apprehend,  will  be  that  of  comprehension:  our  mining  managers  are  not  all 
ttigineers,  and  not  generally  oonTersant  with  plans  and  paper  desenptions;  what  they 
know  they  have  acquired  by  a  long  experience,  and  they  know,  too,  that  the  plans  tu 
which  they  are  wedded  by  a  life-long  practice  are  practical  in  a  measure, — that  thej 
answer  the  purpose;  while  new  theories  and  new  plana  are  to  them  alike  snapiciGus  and 
untried. 

We  hope,  however,  that  none  will  refuse  to  learn,  and  that  no  practical  miner  will  ba 
ibund  to  defend  our  present  barbarous,  wastefVil,  and  dangerous  system,  in  oppotttiou  to 
the  improvements  of  the  deep  English  collieries,  where  more  coal  Is  produced  froni  a 
three^eet  seam  of  coal  than  we  can  get  out  of  a  five-  or  pwhaps  a  six-feet  seam,  and  at 
much  less  cost,  even  when  the  rates  of  labor  are  ocMupared ;  where  the  mines  are  three 
times  as  deep  as  ours,  en  an  average,  and  where  the  gas  is  constantly  pouring  forth 
in  a  thousand  jets,  under  a  tension  much  greater  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  fboEi 
in  any  of  our  deepest  mines. 

The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  and  study.  But  little  attenti<»i  hai 
been  given  to  it.  Our  miners  seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  old  system,  now  obsolete 
in  Europe,  and  have  never  sought  or  thought  of  improvement;  and  we  presume  it  nill 
be  diflicult  now  to  change  the  system,  unless  those  most  interested  will  g^ve  the  matter 
their  attention. 

VENTILATION. 

In  the  economy  of  mining,  parUcularly  in  coal  where  explosive  gases  are  present,  the 
subject  of  ventilation  is  no  secondary  consideration ;  and  the  practical  miner  or  engisier 
is  not  competent  to  the  management  of  mines  unless  he  is  conversant  vrith  the  sdentifie 
questions  necessarily  involved  in  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  deep  and  fiery  miaea. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  at  present  the  science  of  ventilation ;  this  will  be  ia- 
volved  in  the  application ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject 
and  to  present  it  practically,  we  must  discuss  its  leading  principles;  and  perhaps  tiie 
best  mode  of  doing  so  to  the  general  reader  is  to  make  plain  and  eveiy-day  oomparis(m». 

As  the  wind  rushes  in  storms  from  the  colder  to  the  wanner  districts  by  the  increase 
and  decrease  in  bulk  and  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  condensed  or  rarefied  portion 
in  the  strata  of  the  air,  so  the  air  may  be  conveyed  through  any  extent  of  building  or 
subterranean  passages.  Rarefied  air,  being  lighter  than  conunon  air,  ascends  aboTs  Um 
ccnnmon  strata,  and  this  creates  a  oonunotion,  and  brings  distant  currents  to  replace  the 
ascending  column. 

When  common  or  natural  ventilation  is  used,  the  ventilation  of  a  mine  is  similar, 
in  a  limited  sense,  to  that  of  a  house.  The  air  either  passes  in  and  through  any 
passage  open  for  its  progress,  or  is  drawn  in  a  rapid  current  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  or  a 
stove.  That  portion  of  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  is  rarefied,  and  of 
course  ascends  rapidly  through  the  chimney;  and,  as  it  escapes*  fresh  air  takes  it« 
place;  for  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum.''  In  die  same  manner  " furnace- veni^ation"  ie 
conducted  in  deep  mines. 

But  in  our  coal-mines  the  lur  is  frequently  carried  through  many  miles  of  tortaco 
subterranean  avenues,  and  too  often  through  irregular  channels,  where  the  columa  ii 
oontracted  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  and  of  course  is  to  that  extent  retarded. 
The  friction  of  air,  though  insensible  when  in  slow  motion,  is  very  great  when  dragged 
mile  after  mile,  through  rough  and  jagged  avenues,  at  the  rate  of  1000  ftet  per  mioata 
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Through  a  straight,  smooih  pMsage  it  might  be  forced  along  with  half  the  power  r^ 
quired  to  propel  it  through  the  ordinary  air-courses  of  the  mine. 

Id  most  water-level  mines,  natural  ventilation  can  be  made  availablei  entering  the 
ur  at  the  lower  leyel  and  setorning  it  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher  point;  but  eyen  in 
these,  when  the  aTenues  are  long  and  narrow,  it  is  extremely  diffioult  to  keep  up  an 
eren  rentilation,  owing  to  the  constant  Tariation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
tnd  the  consequent  changes  in  the  currents  and  air^trata.  Mechanical  means  are 
fireqaently  resorted  to  even  in  mines  in  the  mountain-sides,  where  they  are  extensiye. 

The  friction  of  air  when  carried  violently  through  rough  and  intricate  passages  is 
grester  than  may  readily  be  imagined.  To  carry  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  miniite 
through  a  single  avenue  containing  10  square  feet  of  area  will  require  a  far  greater 
amount  of  power  than  to  carry  the  same.amonntTof  air  through  ten  avenues  having  one- 
half  the  area,  or  5  square  feet  to  each;  and  this  not  only  dem<msirates  the  fact  of  fric- 
tion, hot  points  at  the  best  mode  of  ventilating  mines.  Instead  of  carrying  the  air 
in  one  unbroken  current  through  the  entire  mine,  it  is,  tberetoe,  best  to  split  the  air 
wherever  convenient,  and  carry  it  by  separate  channels  to  the  respective  portions  of  the 
mine  under  operation.  But  there  is  another  advantage  to  be  guned  by  this  process,  in 
addition  to  the  movement- of  the  column  of  air.  It  b  evident  that  all  parts  of  the  mine 
cannot  be  equally  distant  from  the  upcast  and  downcast  shafis:  consequently,  it  cannot 
he  best  to  carry  all  the  air  throu^^  Uie  most  distant  workings,  in  order  to  introduce  it, 
with  bU  its  foulness,  to  the  near  walkings.  Nothing  can  be  moie  evident  than  the 
economy  and  propriety  of  conveying  a  portion  of  the  current  to  each  part  of  the  mine 
respectively,  thereby  not  only  decreasing  the  column  of  air,  but  giving  to  each  set  of 
workmen  Uieir  share  of  pure  air.  This,  however,  oannot  be  isme  in  our  present  system 
of  mining;  but  it  can  be  done,  nevertheless,  with  great  advantage  to  all  interested,  by 
diriding  the  mine  into  boundaries,  and  carrying  a  branch  current  to  each,  direct  from 
the  main  colnnm,  by  the  most  aviulable  way.  In  order  to  oonaider  the  different  modes 
of  rentilation  used,  we-wiU  discuss  them  under  the  heads  of  natural  ventilation,  fumace- 
Tentilation,  steam-ventilation,  and  mechanical  veatUatipa. 

NATUEAI.  VENTIIiATION. 

Thu  is  the  first  and  simplest  mode,  and  one  whioh  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  ordi- 
Dary  currents  of  the  air.  It  is  the  method  always  made  use  of  in  all  new  mining  dis- 
^ets,  except  where  the  seams  lie  deep  beneath  the  surface.  As  before  stated,  the  air 
is  carried  into  the  mine  at  the  lowest  level,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  at  a  higher 
lerel,  where  the  air  is  more  rarefied,  and  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  the  least 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  avenues  of  the  mine  are  regular  and  proportional, 
u  extensive  circulation  is  maintained,  liable  to  derangements  only  from  sudden  changsp 
of  the  weather  and  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  deep  mines,  or  most  mines  carried  below  water-level,  this  mode  is  not  available  to 
any  great  extent.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  anrangement,  under  such  cironm- 
itanoes,  to  keep  up  a  current.  The  levels  being  equal  in  many  cases,  and  generally 
nearly  so,  tiie  wAt  u  in  equilibrium,  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  rarefiaotion  being 
equal,  and  there  being  no  tendency  to  motion.  It  is  true  the  temperature  in  most  deep 
mines  is  higher  tiian  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmoephere,  and  that  the  pressure 
ii  greater  at  500  feet  of  depth  than  at  the  surfaoe;  but  their  effact  is  equal,  and  exerted 
m  all  portions  of  the  mine  alike:  consequently,  some  force  must  be  employed  to  create 
ft  movement  and  propel  a  current  of  air  through  the  mine  in  a  given  direction.  This 
it  generally  done  by  heat,  or  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  upcast  shaft,  whioh  creates 
ft  rapid  upward  movement  of  the  mine-vapor,  and,  consequently,  a  downward  movement 
of  the  atmosphere  to  fill  its  place.    This  method  is  known  as  fumaoa>ventilatton. 
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FUENACK-TENTILATION. 


In  flgare  147,  a  b  the  npoMt  alop«,  or  ahaft ;  b,  the  mva  avwiDe,  or  gangmj;  c,  tk> 
inlet  eir-oonrM  below  the  gutgwKj;  d,  the  return  &ir-couree  abOTe  tfae  gengwtj;  f 
doon  to  keep  the  wr  in  its  proper  oonree;  sad  /,  tfae  farDaoe.  The  downcwt  ibpc  ii 
not  lettered,  but  the  urowa  indioate  the  oouree  of  the  air.  The  lower  peseage,  «,  ii  nM 
iudispeneable,  end  nay  be  omitted  when  the  npper  or  return  urHMnrae  n  nrefollT 
preeervod.  B;  opeoioK  ^«  door  g  in  the  gaogwaj  6,  the  air  paMee  in  tbrongb  tltti 
arenne,  diepeneing  with  e  altogether  if  the  ehntea  are  ur-dghL 

The  furnace  /  maj  be  plaoed  to  the  left  of  the  npeaet  a,  perhaps  with  nmt  pn- 


prietjtban  between  the  npoast  anddowuaaBt,oDaoaonntof  theliinit«d  room  araondtbt 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  the  tendency  of  the  ftimaoe  to  weaken  the  pillarB.  Bnt,  wbent« 
placed,  the  return  air  muit  enter  the  npeaet  shaft  above  the  point  reached  by  tfae  6t» 
of  the  furaaoe,  or  else,  under  certain  ciroumetances,  the  gtees  brooght  oat  of  tfae  bik 
by  the  retorning  current  of  air  might  be  flred.  Even  with  the  precaution  of  a  "duBuoi 
drift,"  tc.  ftom  the  fnmace  to  the  upcast,  the  gaa  is  sometimei  firwl,  by  aoddeoL  <* 
by  the  foroing  buk  of  the  rvtuni  gaiee.  by  the  falling  of  the  roof,  or  from  other  caain. 
on  the  flames  of  the  fomaoei  and  this  is  one  of  the  fttal  defeola  of  the  fomaceu' 
ventilator. 

A  large  area  of  grate-suriaoe  is  necessary,  and  an  inunenM  amount  of  oo^  eooinwl 
daily,  to  ventilate  a  deep  mine, — requiring  say  100,000.  cnbic  feet  <^  ur  per  da;;  ud   i 
the  attention  demanded  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  where  mechanical  moton  v   i 
need.    In  the  fiimaoe  eystem  the  depth  of  the  ahaft  is  no  impediment,  lo  far  mc^P^ 
rienced,  in  effecting  ventilation.    The  shaft,  if  dry,  ii  heated,  and  retained  iu  that  co»-    . 
dition  by  the  furnace  and  the  bot  air  ascending  from  it;  and  the  conseqnenoe  ia  tlisttti    , 
air  oontinQee  in  a  rarefied  state,  and  escapee  upward  rapidly,  though  tite  "diag"of  il>« 
column  may  be  considerable.  j 

The  fbllowing  table,  from  tfae  Transaotions  of  the  North  of  Kngland  Institote  tf 
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Mining  SngiDeers,  will  show  the  amount  of  coal  and  the  estimated  hone-power  requisite 
to  obtain  a  giyen  amount  of  Tentilation^  as  per  experiments  conducted  at  the  Hetton, 
Elemore,  and  Eppleton  collieries,  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
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In  the  above  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  a  certun  amount  of  steam  is  employed; 
Hetton  has  4  furnaces,  consuming  19  tons  of  coal  in  24  hours,  and  3  steam-boilers,  pro- 
ducing steam  for  jets,  and  consuming  16  tons  of  coal  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  the 
whole  equal  to  109  horse-power,  employed  in  mechanical  means  to  produce  a  ventilation 
of  176,000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

It  will  be  found,  on  comparing  this  with  the  results  of  mechanical  ventilation  as  pro- 
duced by  the  suction-fan,  that  it  requires  double  the  power  to  produce  the  same  venti- 
lating column,  under  the  same  circumstances,  with  steam  and  furnace  that  it  does 
irith  the  fan.  But  in  this  case,  though  the  ventilating  power  will  compare  with  the 
b«8t  furnace-ventilation  in  England,  the  use  of  the  steam-jet  in  connection  with  the 
furnace  may  rather  add  to  the  power  required,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  effect 
produced.  It  was  decided,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments  made  in  the  Newcastle 
district  in  England,  that  furnace-ventilation  was  the  most  effective  mode  then  in  use ; 
and  this  decision  was  considered  conclusive  until  1863,  when  questions  concerning 
&n-yentilation,  as  used  in  France  and  Belgium,  were  discussed  among  the  mining 
engineers  in  that  district,  and  the  fan  was  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
furnace  so  far  as  the  proportion  between  power  and  result  was  concerned.  But  up  to 
18G4  the  fan  was  only  occasionally  used  in  the  English  mines;  and  then,  with  but 
rare  exceptions,  the  ponderous,  costiy,  and  imperfect  French  system  was  introduced. 


WATERFALLS  AND  STEAM-JETS. 

These  modes  are  now  considered  obsolete,  and  are  not  used,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
when  steam  can  be  produced  abundantly  and  cheaply,  or  when  water  can  be  used  with- 
out repumping,  and  drained  off  by  some  adit  level.  Waterfalls  were  much  used  when 
natural  ventilation  was  the  only  other  means  employed  to  start  a  colmnn  of  air.  If  a 
iarge  body  of  water  is  suddenly  let  down  a  pit,  it  compeU^  the  air  to  move  before  it  and 
follow  after  it;  and  thus,  when  the  air  has  become  stagnant  or  in  equilibrium  by  some 
change  in  the  weather  and  temperature,  the  column  is  started  in  its  proper  direction, 
tad  may,  in  shallow  shafts,  be  kept  moving  by  the  ordinary  means  of  natural  ventila- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  used  also  in  starting  the  furnace-fires,  or  where  weak  ventilation 
i«  uaed,  because  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  put  in  motion  a  long  column  of  ur  than  to 
keep  it  moving  afterwards. 

The  Mieam^et  is  almost  valueless  in  deep  shafts  if  used  alone,  though  it  answers  very 
well  in  shallow  ones,  and  is  an  aid  in  deep  ones  in  connection  with  the  furnace.  The 
>team-jet  acts  Uke  a  steel  spring.    Its  action  is  in  its  immediate  vicimty,  and  its  energy 
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is  Boon  exhausted.  0&  bmng  releoaed  from  tension,  it  Baddenlj  springs  upmrd,  lod 
of  coarse  moyes  the  air  quicklj  in  its  vioinitj,  but  its  expansion  b  momentary,  or  iu 
force  confined  to  s  limited  area,  and  does  not  exert  its  propelling  power  to  anj  distance 
up  the  shaft.  Therefore,  if  the  shaft  is  deep  the  steam  cools  and  condenses  befjre 
reaching  the  BorfacCi  and  not  only  loses  its  motive  force,  but  actually  falls  back  and 
retards  the  oolunm.  In  a  shallow  shaft  this  would  not  happen,  as  the  steam  would 
reach  the  surface  before  condensation  took  place ;  and  even  in  deep  shafts,  where  fur- 
naces are  used  in  connection  with  steam-jets,  the  action  of  the  latter  may  be  beneficial 
The  energetic  action  of  the  steam  on  being  released  from  pressure  in  the  steaohbotler 
moves  the  air  rapidly,  while  the  heat  of  the  furnaces,  ascending  the  shaft,  preTeno 
the  steam  from  suddenly  condensing.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  capable  of 
forcing  the  air,  if  much  pressure  is  required,  through  the  contracted  aTenues  of  the 
mine.  This  can  be  done  only  by  mechanical  means ;  but  in  all  cases,  whatever  motiTe 
power  be  used,  the  more  contracted  the  idr-passages  may  be,  the  more  power  is  required 
to  produce  a  given  amount  of  ventilation,  or  to  pass  a  given  number  of  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  through  the  mine.  If  it  requires  a  force  equal  to  50  horse-power  to 
move  a  column  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  tiirou'gh  the  aveoaea  of  a  nuoc 
it  would  require  8  times  that  amount  of  force,  or  400  horse-power,  to  iooreaae  tha  rot 
tilation  to  200,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  through  the  same  mine. 

If  the  main  avenue  of  the  downcast  shaft  and  the  inlet  air-ooursea  be  equal  to  106 
feet  in  area,  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  the  air  would  require  to  travel  lOOO  feet  per  minate 
in  order  to  pass  100,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  with  the  power  proposed.  But  if  the 
area  of  the  air-cooraea  be  eontracted  in  any  part  of  the  mine  to  one-half  the  nse  pio- 
posed,  or  about  7  feet  diameter,  the  power  required  to  propel  the  cdumn  is  inereaied  ia 
proportion  to  the  contraction,  but  not  in  the  ratio  of  8,  as  before  stated,  nnce  the  o»- 
tractiott  of  the  air-courses  impedes  the  progress  of  the  air  in  proportioii  to  their  leaftb 
as  well  as  in  proportion  to  their  area. 

The  formula,  as  found  by  experiment  and  practice,  ia  this: — "The  pressue  ptf 
unit  of  surface,  or  head  of  airKK>lumn,  required  for  the  propulsion  of  air  throogh  t 
contracted  passage,  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  or  to  the  square  of  the 
quantity  of  air  paasing  in  a  given  time,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  area  of  the  air-ooax«e. 

'*  The  pressure  required  to  propel  air  through  a  contracted  passage  is  proportioDal  to 
the  lengtii  of  the  passage,  or  to  the  perimeter  of  the  section  of  the  passage,  under  eqial 
circumstances.'' 

The  friction  of  air  through  a  rough  or  irregular  passage  is  much  greater  than  throogb 
a  smooth  and  uniform  one.  Unlike  water,  which  flows  through  a  rugged  channel  cf 
coarse  stone-work  with  as  litUe  friction  as  through  glass  pipes,  it  is  retarded  by  Mic- 
tion with  every  acute  angle  and  every  projecting  point ;  and  though  these  interruptioss 
are  insignificant  as  items,  they  exert  a  great  influence  combined;  and  the  "drag"  ef  % 
column  of  air  several  miles  in  length  is  much  greater  through  irregular  and  roogb 
channels  than  through  comparatively  smooth  and  uniform  passages. 

MECHANICAL  VENTILATION. 

By  mechanical  ventilation  we  mean  the  use  of  machinery  to  compel  the  nnifbriB 
movement  of  a  column  of  air  through  the  avenues  and  workings  of  the  mine.  Ibis  a 
done  by  various  meansb  That  in  use  was  the  ordinary  fiui  driven  by  hand  or  ma- 
chinery to  propel  or  blow  a  current  of  air  through  certain  portiona  of  the  mine,  or  where 
natural  currents  could  not  be  maintained.  This  mode  has  also  been  tried  for  the  pll^ 
pose  of  extensive  ventilation,  but  did  not  answer.  The  difficulty  of  pushing  or  fi)reicg 
a  current  of  air  through  long,  intricate,  and  rough  passages  b  manifest,  and  both  ih^fj 
and  practice  are  against  it. 
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Air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  that  increases  in  tenmon  by  the  pressure  exerted.  Air  oocu- 
pjiog  a  certain  space  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  can  be  reduced  to  half 
the  space  or  bulk  by  double  the  pressure;  and  to  one-third  the  space  under  a  treble 
prettore,  and  so  on:  consequently,  the  density  or  weight  of  a  given  column  of  air 
Taries  directly  as  the  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface  under  which  it  exists,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  nnchanged. 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  forcing  air  through  a  long  series  of  intricate  passages  is  to 
increase  its  density  and  friction  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  applied  and  the  length 
^  of  the  column.  To  a  limited  extent  this  may  be  done  by  the  expenditure  of  suffi- 
cient power,  but  this  may  be  compared  to  the  attempt  to  push  a  rope  instead  of  ptUling 
it  Whether  the  ordinary  blowbg-fan  or  blowing-cylbder  be  used,  the  difficulties  are 
the  same:  therefore  this  mode  must  be  condemned.  But  when  the  same  power  is 
reTersed,  and  the  fan  or  cylinders  are  made  to  draw  or  suck  the  air  instead  of  pushing 
it,  the  eilect  is  reversed,  and  the  natural  or  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  an  active 
a^at  instead  of  a  repellant  force;  instead  of  increasing  the  density  and  consequent 
friction  of  the  air,  it  decreases  them,  and  proportionately  decreases  the  amount  of  power 
required  to  produce  a  given  volume  or  current  of  air. 

We  have  seen  that  109  horse-power  produces  175,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  by 
the  furnace  and  steam-jets  in  the  Hetton  colliery;  and  this  is  one  mode  of  drawing  a 
ocdumn  of  air.  To  propel  the  same  column  through  the  same  avenues  by  any  blowing 
process  would  seqaire  an  expenditure  of  ten  Umes  the  power,  or  1090  horse-power,—* 
vhich  would  also  so  increase  the  density  of  the  air  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
eolt  to  prevent  its  escape  through  the  doors  and  divisions  of  the  air-passages  to  the 
return  air-course  before  it  could  arrive  at  the  extremities  of  the  mine. 

The  expenditure  of  power,  however,  b  grater  by  the  furnace  mode  thai^  by  the 
mechanical  or  suction  mode.  Lemielle's  and  Guibal's  apparatus  for  exhausting  the 
impurities  of  the  mine,  though  clumsy,  costly,  and  ponderous,  is  more  efleotive  than 
the  fnmaee.  These  machines  produce  about  75,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  under  an 
expenditure  of  50  horse-power.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the  result  of  the  Hetton 
experiments,  which  were  more  favorable  than  ordinary;  and,  generally,  it  is  conceded 
that  even  Lemielle's  ponderous  machines  are  more  reliable,  safe,  and  economical  than 
furnaoee.  There  were  several  of  these  machines  in  use  in  France  in  1857-5B,  and  about 
this  time  Nasmyth,  of  England,  applied  an  improved  fiskn  as  an  exhauster  in  England; 
bat  up  to  1863-64  they  were  not  in  use  in  the  English  collieries,  with  rare  exceptions. 
They  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  mining  engineers  of  the  North  of  England  at 
that  time,  but  were  under  discusMon,  and  generally  conceded  to  be  superior  to  the 
furnace  and  more  available. 

The  use  of  the  fan  as  an  exhauster  appears  to  have  been  first  successfully  applied  in 
the  anthracite  region  at  Locustdale,  near  Ashland,  Pennsylvania,  by  John  Louden 
Beadle,  a  mining  engineer  of  much  practical  experience  and  ability.  It  was  introduced 
in  1857-^,  after  i^  long  series  of  practical  experiments  in  blowing  and  exhausting 
the  air,  and  waa  adopted  as  the  result  of  these  experiments.  This  fan,  as  applied,  is 
the  simplest  in  use  and  the  most  effective.  With  half  the  expenditure  of  power  and 
means  required  in  the  French  suction  apparatus,  it  produces  better  results. 

Mr.  Beadle  has  recently  patented  his  improved  fan  and  system  of  ventilation ;  and, 
from  a  personal  investigation  of  tbe  plans  and  their  effective  operation,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  his  system  is  the  most  perfect,  effective,  safe,  and  economical, 
^n  a  word,  more  available  than  any  other  mode  of  ventilation,  and  far  superior  in 
erery  respect  to  the  furnace  method. 
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RESUBfi. 

The  fi&ots  we  arriTe  at,  after  a  full  oonsideraiion  of  mine-Tentilation  in  all  its  boriagB, 
which,  however,  we  have  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  may  he  Bominad 
up  in  a  few  words: — 

1.  The  areas  of  the  air-ways  should  be  proportionate  in  sise  or  diamefeer  to  the  qnaii- 
tity  of  air  required,  since  the  increase  of  air  in  a  given  area  is  only  aocom|diahed  bj 
an  eightfold  increase  of  power. 

2.  The  air-ways  should  not  be  contracted  at  any  point  to  a  less  general  diameter  than 
the  column  requires,  moving  at  a  uniform  speed,  or  than  the  area  of  the  downcast  shift 
and  main  inlet  avenue ;  because  the  increase  of  density  and  friction,  and,  consequeotlj, 
the  power  required  to  propel  the  column,  are  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the 
area. 

3.  The  air-ways  are  most  effective  when  they  are  uniform  and  free  from  projecting 
find  obtuse  angles;  because  ur,  which  moves  in  a  solid  body,  impinges  or  drags  oo  ail 
rough  sur&ces,  and,  consequently,  the  more  smooth  the  sur&ce  of  the  passages  tin 
more  freely  will  the  currents  of  air  pass  through  the  mine. 

4.  The  longer  the  column  of  air,  the  greater  will  be  the  force  necessary  to  mov«  a 
given  column ;  and  the  smaller  the  areas  of  the  passages,  the  greater  the  fnction  and 
velocity  of  the  air.  But  the  more  the  air  is  divided  and  the  greater  the  areas  of  the 
auxiliary  passages,  the  less  will  be  the  friction  and  power  required  to  move  a  givea 
column,  unless  increased  beyond  the  area  necessary  for  the  full  atmospheric  expaiuU^b: 
consequently,  the  shorter  the  currents,  the  larger  the  ways,  and  the  more  direct  the 
courses,  the  more  effective  will  be  the  ventilation. 

5.  In  order  to  convey  pure  ur  to  each  breast  and  to  supply  each  miner  with  a  healthT 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  to  shorten  the  current,  decrease  the  drag  of  the  oolumo,  asd 
prevent  danger,  it  is  essential  that  the  air  be  "split"  and  conveyed  by  special  cnneotB 
into  the  respective  workings  of  the  mine,  and  that  the  returning  impuritiee  should  pas 
into  the  return  air-ways  without  coursing  through  other  workings.  To  do  this  effect- 
ually, it  is  necessary  that  the  mine  should  be  laid  out  in  districts  or  "boundaries,"  ai 
described  in  a  former  chapter. 

6.  The  permanent  air-courses  should  always  be  parallel  with  the  permanent  avennei 
of  the  mine,  and  should  never  run  through  the  excavated  and  abandoned  parts,  except 
for  temporary  purposes.  "Gas  drifts,''  however,  should  always  be  kept  open,  fat  the 
escape  into  the  return  airKsourses  of  any  gas  which  might  accumulate  in  the  "goavM," 
as  shown  by  the  arrows  in  several  of  the  illustrations  given. 

7.  Mechanical  ventilation,  as  illustrated  by  the  exhausting-fan,  is  tlie  most  availsUa 
mode  known,  and,  for  present  purposes,  the  most  perfect  and  economical  that  can  be 
devised. 

MINE  GASES  AND  VAPORS. 

* 

The  principal  and  most  dangerous  gas  produced  in  coal-mines,  with  but  rare  excep- 
tion, is  carbiuretted  hydrogen,  which  exists  in  various  forms  and  in  different  volumes  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  coal-gas,  oil-gas,  oil  of  turpentine,  naphtha,  petroleum,  Ac. 
It  consists  in  this  state  of  aJi>out  85  parts  carbon  find  15  parts  hydrogen ;  but  light 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  one  part  carbon  and  two  parts  hydrogen ;  heavy  earbe- 
retted  hydrogen  is  one  equivalent  of  each. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  the  most  dangerous,  diflloult,  and  abundant  gas 
with  which  the  miner  is  troubled.  It  issues  from  nearly  all  coal-seams,  at  certain  depths 
from  the  surface,  but  generally  in  greater  volumes  from  the  bituminous  than  from  the 
anthracite  coals.  It  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  coal-seams,  but  appears  to  exist  ia 
greater  abundance  in  the  rocks  below  the  coal  measures,  under  certain  oonditiooB,  than 
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in  the  coal  itself,  m  is  abundantly  prored  by  the  immense  yolmnes  of  this  gas  which 
issae  from  the  oil-welis,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  oil  itself,  which  is  only  a  heayier 
compound  of  those  gases,  or  a  maximum  of  dtf bon  and  a  minimum  of  hydrogen. 

We  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  eren  the  coal  itself  is  a  compound  of  these  gases, 
with  probably  certain  traces  of  oxygen.  Anthracite  contains  the  smallest  amount  of 
hydrogen  and  the  greatest  of  carbon ;  .the  rich  bituminous  contains  i^ore  hydrogen  and 
less  carbon.  Asphaltic  coal,  mineral  pitch,  bitumen,  coal-oil,  petroleum,  and  naphtha 
owe  their  character  to  the  increase  of  hydrogen  and  the  decrease  of  carbon ;  while  the 
carbaretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  escapes  from  fissures  in  our  coal-mines  and  rises  from 
the  oil-deposits  beneath  them,  contains  still  lees  of  carbon  and  still  more  of  hydrogen. 

0A8  AS  A  VENTILATOR. 

This  gas — light  earburetted  hydrogen — is  altout  half  the  density  of  common  or  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  of  the  same  lightness  and  ascensional  power  as  common  air  rarefied  by 
500°  of  heat:  consequently,  this  gas  always  lies  aboTC  all  other  gases  or  vapors  in  the 
mine,  and  fills  all  cayities  and  openings  in  the  roof,  or  forms  a  stratum  in  the  higher 
portions  of  the  mine.  If  it  could  escape  from  thence,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
difficulty  with  gas  in  mines: — ^in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  make  this  gas  itself  a  means  of 
Tentilation  more  available  and  constant  in  all  fiery  mines  than  any  furnace  can  possibly 
be.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  means  of  furnaces  is  seldom  over  200**,  and  often  not 
OTer  100^:  consequently,  the  ascensional  tendency  by  increased  lightness  is  small.  But 
earburetted  hydrogen  is  as  light  as  air  at  a  temperature  of  500°,  and,  consequently, 
has  the  same  tendency  to  ascend.  If  allowed,  it  would  rush  through  the  upcast  shaft 
with  great  velocity  and  create  a  far  better  current  than  furnaces  could  effect.  This  is 
evident,  since  the  earburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines,  if  confined  in  a  balloon,  would 
carry  it  up  with  great  velocity  above  the  clouds. 

If  the  gas  of  our  mines  could  be  used  in  this  manner  with  practical  effect,  it  would 
not  only  abate  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  pest  to  mining  operations,  but  become  a 
valuable  and  co-operative  agent. 

In  a  mine  requiripg  35,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  we  may  estimate  30,000  feet 
as  necessary  to  dilute  the  amount  of  gas  which  may  be  produced, — say  1000  feet  per 
minute^  since  30,000  feet  of  air  are  necessary  to  render  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  perfectly 
innoxious.  When  diluted  with  from  7  to  9  volumes  of  atmosphere,  earburetted  hydrogen 
becomes  highly  explosive  and  dangerous:  consequently,  a  large  excess  of  pure  ur  is 
required  to  make  the  ventilation  safe.  "  (las-blowers''  frequently  break  out  in  portions 
of  the  mine,  and  immense  volumes  of  gas  are  thus  suddenly  produced.  Often  the  fall- 
ing of  the  roof  in  the  goaves  forces  the  gas  into  the  aiis^urrents,  and,  were  there  not  a 
large  surplus  of  pure  air,  explosions  would  in  such  cases  be  imminent. 

We  thus  find  that  30,000  feet  of  the  35,000  required  is  necessary  to  counteract  the 
explosive  gases;  while  only  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute  is  required  to  support  life  and 
remove  the  heavy  vapors.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  very  small  amount  of  ven- 
tilating power  would  be  required  if  the  gases  were  neutralised,  and  less  still  if  they 
were  made  effective  in  propelling  the  current  instead  of  furnaces. 

This  may  be  a  novel  idea  to  many  of  our  readers.  It  is  not,  however,  new  or  untried, 
the  system  having  been  in  use  in  several  collieries  in  Staflbxdshire,  England,  with  great 
success,  and  effected  by  simple  and  ordinary  means. 

The  plan  is  to  form  the  return  airHX>urses,  in  all  eases,  above  the  "intake:"  if  in 
large  seams,  they  may  be  made  directly  over  the  main  avenues  and  wagon-ways;  but 
if  in  small  seams,  then  to  the  "rise,''  so  that  the  return  air  may  be  higher  than  the 
entering  or  intake  air.  These  courses  or  "gas-drifts"  are  so  located  that  the  gas 
readily  escapes  into  them  from  all  portions  of  the  mine,  and,  being  exceedingly  light. 
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rashes  with  great  Te]o<»tj  towards  the  upoast  shaft»  pepcmded  the  retwn  mr-eonnm  have 
uo  depressions  and  lead  inyariablj  to  higher  leyels. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  chimn^t  or  upcast  shaft*  should  be  oomparattTely  hmU, 
and  have  no  communication  with  the  working  portions  of  the  minew  For  the  ventilation 
of  a  mine  requiring  35,000  cubic  feet  per  minutOi  a  chimney  three  feet  in  diameter  ie 
sufficient  if  the  gas  is  used  as  desoribed,  ainoe  the  Tolume  ia  theteby  rednead  irom 
35,000  to  5000  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

Almost  any  shaft  can  be  prepared  for  thia  mode,  by  inserting  a  8heei4nm  or  caafe-iron 
tube,  or  by  cutting  a  recess  in  the  side  of  the  ehafi  and  walling  it  up  with  brick. 
Pitching  Heams  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  thia  mode  of  ventilation ;  and  where  gas  is 
plentiful  in  the  anthracite  regions  there  ia  no  difficulty  in  its  use  aa  a  proper  ventilating 
medium. 

In  ordinary  furnace-ventilation,  where  the  expansion  of  the  air  may  be  increaeed 
from  53^  to  105^  30,000  cubic  feet  of  air  entering  the  mine  per  miaatai  at  a  deoaity  of 
1000,  will  leave  it  at  a  density  of  .8774,  or  .0706  pound  to  the  cubic  footi  and  with  a 
volume  increased  to  36,000  cubic  feet  The  amount  of  impuritiea  taken  up  in  dw 
mine  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  aoid,  mtrogen,  &c,  from  the  respiratioQ  of  300  oMn  aad 
the  burning  of  their  lamps,  would  require  less  than  1000  cubic  feet  per  mxnutei,  daee 
each  man  produces  about  one  cubic  fo6t  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  per  hour,  or  300  mea 
about  5  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  requires  25  cubic  feet  of  pore  air,  while  the 
amount  to  support  the  combustion  of  lamps  would  be  still  lesa:  theretee,  when  w«  say 
1000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  we  allow  a  superabundance  of  air  ibr  health  and  all  the 
purposes  of  the  mine.  If,  however,  the  mine  produces  1000  feet  of  g^  per  minotet  it 
requires  not  less  than  20,000  cubic  feet  to  adulterate  it  above  the  exploeive  point,  or 
30,000  feet  to  render  it  entirely  safe  and  innoxions^  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
gas  of  our  mines  is  the  great  impediment  in  the  wby  of  ventilation,  aad  requires  tsa 
times  the  volume  of  pure  air  required  for  all  other  purposes.  Conseqnentlj,  if  thia  gas 
can  be  made  an  active  instead  of  a  repeUant  agent»  the  great  diffieul^  of  ventilalion  u 
overcome. 

The  gases  most  dangerous  to  miners,  next  to  carburetted  hydrogen,  are  oarbonie  aeid, 
earbonic  oxide,  and  nitrogen.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  men  aad 
animals,  by  the  combustion  of  oarbon  in  lampa  or  oandles^  aad  by  other  eanaea  eon* 
stantiy  operating  in  deep  mines.  This  gas  ia  fatal  to  life  if  mixed  with  the  air  to  the 
extent  of  12  or  15  per  cent.  It  is  a  heavy  vapor,  of  a  density  of  lJ&4Sf  and  ean  be 
poured  from  one  bottie  to  another.  It  is  the  lower  stratum  in  aU  nines,  as  the  carba* 
retted  hydrogen  ia  the  highest  Lamps  will  not  bum  where  it  exists  in  an  exesis  of 
15  per  cent    It  is  composed  of  one  part  carbon  and  two  parte  oxygen. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  generally  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  carboo.  It  is 
a  compound  of  one  part  carbon  and  one  part  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  the  prindpat 
element  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  produeed  in  mines  by  the  extraction  of  tibe  oxygan, 
by  combustion,  or  otherwise.  These  gases  are  all  fatal  to  life,*-either  in  their  propsr 
equivalents,  or  when  mixed  with  several  equivalents  of  the  atmosphere.  They  con- 
stitute the  "after-damps"  of  explosions,  and  often  beoome  more  destructive  to  life  then 
the  explosion  itself,  since  the  effects  of  exploaioas  generally  destroy  aU  air^ways  aad 
main  avenues,  and  not  only  prevent  the  escape  of  the  men,  bat  prevent  the  eenenls  of 
air  from  supplying  the  neoessaxy  volumes  to  render  the  afterdamp  Innaxiona 

THE  SAFETT-LAMP. 

Many  regard  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety-lamp  by  Sir  Hnmphry  Davy, 
George  Stephenson,  and  Dr.  Chumy — ^for  they  are  all  the  productions  of  aboot  the  ssaie 
period— as  improvements  ki  the  art  and  soienoe  of  mining,  and  regard  tfaoae  inventon 


im-iiS. 
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M  benelmetoTg  in  miing  life.  But  however  Tkltwble  tlie  Mtfe^luop  bM  been,  and 
Miil  is,  under  oertoin  ciroumetanceB,  and  hoiretet  wortby  of  honor  tha  distinguished 
inTentors  b«j  be,  wa  do  not  constder  tbst  the  Dktj  lamp  tass  oondooed  to  the  ssfet;  of 
human  life,  or  the  adrancement  of  the  soienoe  of  mining  in  the  proper  diiwtioti,  if  ire 
■dmit  Ae  resnlta  to  be  good  eridence. 

Had  this  invention  been  followed  bj  others  of  ft  kindred  nator^  diraoted  against  the 
greot  prime  evil,  inetsaduf  providing  antidotes,  itisprobablB 
that  safetjr- lamps  wonld  long  ago  have  taken  the  place  the; 
-were  intended  to  oocupy, — to  show  where  the  danger  existed, 
and  to  enable  the  miner  to  provide  againrt  it.  But,  inatesd 
of  this,  the  "  Davj"  has  made  our  miners  indifbrent  to  th« 
danger;  it  has  given  them  the  meana  of  living  and  working 
in  the  midst  of  the  fiery  atmosphere,  and  thej  seem  to  ask 
DO  ntore.  They  are  able  1^  means  of  the  lamp  to  bo«  the 
danger  and  brave  it  for  a  time  with  impnnit;,  but  in  realitf 
H  deoreatM  their  seonritj.  Had  this  means  not  bean  pn^ 
Tidad,  efibrls  would  have  been  directed  agtunst  the  eril 
itself,  and  the  prima  eaose  of  the  danger  would  have  beat 
removed,  iDstewl  of  being  entailed  «■  a  oonstaot  menaoa. 
The  conseqnenoe  has  been  that  the  nnml>er  of  deaths  hf 
gaaaooa  erplosiont  in  mine*  has  been  increased  bj  its  nea. 

The  safe^-lsmp  is,  neverthelasH,  a  valnable  invention  or 
addition  to  mining  scienoa,  and,  if  properly  need,  might  be 
ecmsidered  a  benefit  to  the  miser.    Bnt  the  praetioe  of  ^^  bjifett-uh» 

working  deep  and  fierj  mines  entirely  with  the  eafetf- 

lamp,  d  sending  hundreds  of  men  to  their  daily  work  ia  bb  elemaDt  nlore  explosive 
that)  powder,  and  whieh  the  alighteet  accident  or  oareleasnees  might  ignite,  cannot  be 
too  etiOBgly  oondamned.  Hinea  that  oannot  be  worked  otherwise  oaght  to  remain  idle 
nnlil  means  be  devised  to  render  them  safe.  Thia  can.  be  eAotad ;  and  it  slioald  be 
oonridered  a  crime  to  send  men  to  imminent  death  where  it  is  ne^aotad. 

We  know  it  is  imposriUa  to  keep  any  deep  and  eztanmve  nine  enUnly  dear  of  ex> 
pkdve  gas;  bat  thei«  is  ■  vaet  diflcrenee  between  the  jets  of  gas  whieh  an  constantly 
eaoa^ting,  and  whioh  may  occasionally  lie  in  the  "headings,"  where  enrrants  eanoot  be 
ovried,  and  the  acetuanUtdons  of  the  whole  mine. 

The  danger  and  the  difflculty  can  be  overoome  only  by  removing  the  prime  oaose;  and 
the  safety-lamp  cannot  be  considered  of  any  real  benefit  to  tha  miner  m  kmg  as  it 
divarta  attention  from  tha  mun  ol^ect.  It  may  be  of  temporary  service  to  both  miner 
and  operator;  bat,  if  need  ae  a  permanent  preventive,  it  dltimataly  pmvea  Usa  to 
both,  and  brings  ruin  and  death,  instead  of  profit  and  safety. 

The  Davy  lamp  was  introduced  in  1815,  and  the  "Oeordie"  of  Stephenson  and  the 
Clauny  lamp  of  Dr.  Clanny  were  invented  and  made  use  of  about  the  same  time.  The 
first  s^ety-lamp,  however,  was  made  by  Dr.  Clanny,  in  1814 ;  bnt  it  was  too  large  and 
oombroos  for  general  nss,  bdog  insulated  by  water,  and  fed  by  complicated  contrivancea. 

The  eooolnsions  amved  at  by  both  Pavy  and  Stephenson  were  the  reaalts  of  praotioal 
ezperimsnts  and  soientifie  deductions.  They  botii  diaooveied  that  carbonic  acid  or 
atote  (nitrogen]  extinguished  flame, — Stephenson  by  tha  fact  that  the  bomed  air  bfsa 
a  candle  extinguished  a  jet  of  burning  gaa,  and  Davy  by  detormintng  that  one  part  of 
carbonic  acid  with  seven  parts  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  one  part  of  aiote  with  six 
parts  of  flra-damp,  rendered  them  non-explosive.  They  also  found  by  experiment  that 
flame  would  not  pass  through  small  tubes  or  holes.  Davy  made  use  of  iron-wire  gaoie 
of  ona-ftntieth  or  one«itieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  with  28  wires  or  784  aportnrea  to 
'the  sqnan  inoh;  lAila  Stcphsnaon  at  first  need  punctated  tin  plates,  bat  afterwards 
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improTed  his  lamp  bj  using  glMs  and  wire  gaose.    The  diffeienoe  in  Ifae  Davj  lamp 
and  the  Stephenson  lamp  is  this: — 

In  the  Davy  the  air  has  access  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  gause  on  all  sides^  and 
when  immersed  in  an  inflammable  mixture  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  flame,  and 
becomes  red-hot:  the  oil  ceases  to  burn,  for  want  of  oxygen,  but  the  gas 
ignited  while  the  lamp  continues  in  this  condition,  and  the  passage  of  (ha  flame  is 
prevented  only  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wires.  In  this  oondition  it  is  dan- 
gerous. 

In  the  Stephenson  lamp  the  air  is  admitted  through  only  a  few  meshes  of  the  wire 
gauze  within  a  glass  cylinder,  the  latter  preventing  the  entry  of  any  air  or  gas  from 
the  sides :  consequently,  but  a  small  portion  of  gas  is  allowed  to  enter,  and,  the  interior 
of  the  lamp  never  being  filled  with  flame,  no  injury  can  result.  In  explosive  mixtores 
there  not  being  a  sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  support  combustion,  and  not  a  snflicient 
quantity  of  gas  to  support  the  requisite  temperature  for  its  inflammation,  the  light  is 
extinguished. 

The  Stephenson  lamp  is,  therefore,  a  ferfec£kf  9<tfe  one,  and  not  liable  to  the  objectioiia 
offered  against  the  i^se  of  these  lamps  in  the  preceding  pages,  because  it  will  not  born 
in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  element. 

The  Clanny  lamp,  as  improved,  produces  more  light  than  either  the  Davy  or  the 
Stephenson,  but  is  more  dangerous  than  the  latter,  and  perhaps  than  the  former,  be- 
cause it  is  protected  on  the  sides  by  glass  only.  The  principles  of  insulating  the  flame 
and  passing  the  air  in  and  out  of  the  lamp  through  wire  gause  are  the  same  as  in  the 
lamps  mentioned :  in  fact,  all  the  improved  safety-lamps — and  there  are  a  great  many 
of  them-— contain  these  principles  of  the  Davy  lamp. 

Among  others,  we  may  mention,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Museler,  a  B^gian 
lamp,  much  like  the  Clanny ;  the  Boty,  a  modiflcation  of  the  same;  and  the  Eloin,  with 
an  argand  or  flat  burner,  a  glass  cylinder,  and  a  copper  cap,  something  like  those  need 
in  our  coal-oil  lamps,  around  the  flame.  It  is  easily  extinguished.  In  addition  to  tkass 
are  the  Glover  lamp,  vrith  a  double  glass  cylinder  for  protection  in  case  of  accident,  the 
Upton  k  Roberts  lamp,  which  "goes  out"  in  an  inflammable  mixture,  and  the  Hall 
and  Fife  lamps,  having  a  double  cap  of  wire  gauze,  with  glass  cylinders. 

When  lamps  on  the  principle  of  the  Davy,  with  a  covering  of  wire  game  alooe*  are 
used,  great  precaution  should  be  used  in  withdrawing  them  when  the  internal  eombnt- 
tion  of  the  gases  takes  place,  or  when  the  wires  of  the  gauze  become  red-hot,  aa  an 
explosion  is  then  imminent 

Lamps  having  glass  cylinders  should  be  carefully  used;  and  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  interior  of  the  lamp  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  prevent  the  eombustion  of  the 
within  the  cylinder;  while  those  with  single  tops  of  thin  wire  gause  are  not  a 
cient  protection  against  accident. 

The  Stephenson  lamp  and  those  on  the  same  principle  are  the  only  true  saf<Biy4ampe. 
They  will  not  bum  in  a  dangerous  or  explosive  mixture,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be 
used  where  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  work.  The  great  objection  to  the  *'  Geotdie" 
is  its  small  emission  of  light  The  same  principle,  however,  has  been  improved  by  Mr. 
T.  T.  Hall,  and  others,  until  their  lamps  emit  more  light  than  the  Clanny  or  the  Davy, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  they  will  n6t  bum  in  a  dangerous  mixture,  and  yet  oontinQe 
to  give  light  until  the  danger  is  really  imminent  Precautions  against  accidents  are 
taken;  and  the  miners  cannot  light  iheirpipei  bjf  sucking  ihe flame  tkrtmgk  Ae  sukv,  as 
in  the  Davy  and  other  lamps. 

Under  such  improvements,  a  real  safefy-lamp  may  be  had,  against  the  use  of  whioh 
there  can  be  no  objection,  except  those  before  made  against  the  general  use  of  safety- 
lamps  in  mining*  operations  as  a  protection  from  the  danger  which  ought  rather  to  be 
removed.    This  can  be  done  by  the  ordinary  means  of  ventilation;  but  as  wo  havO 
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ahowii,  ibis  dangeroiu  and  troublesome  element  may  not  only  be  rendered  inoffensiTe 
Slid  safe,  but  maj  be  converted  into  an  aotiye  agent  in  promoting  perfect  ventilation. 
The  plan  is  simple,  economical,  and  entirely  available.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  those  who  may  have  fire-damp  to  contend  with ;  and  we  may  restate  the  principle 
in  a  few  words. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  the  fire-damp  of  our  ooal-mines,  being  very  light,  and 
having  a  much  greater  ascensional  power  than  the  air  rarefied  by  our  ventilating 
furnaces,  alvrays  ascends  to  the  highest  points  of  the  mine  or  working,  seeking  the 
means  of  escape;  and  if  those  means  were  provided  the  gas  would  rush  out  of  the  mine 
with  great  v^ocity.  Therefore,  if  the  return  aiiHWurses  were  so  constructed  that  the 
gas  would  invariably  ascend  to  them  and  in  no  case  have  to  descend  in  its  exit,  it  would 
not  only  escape  as  fast  as  it  issues  from  the  fissures  of  the  coal  or  slates,  but  would  also 
create  a  current  by  the  velocity  of  its  movements,  and  supply  a  certain  and  reliable 
means  of  ventilation :  it  would  at  once  reduce  the  ventilating  column  from  5  to  1,  since 
the  adulteftition  of  the  gases  beyond  the  explosive  point  takes  up  the  great  body  of  air 
required  in  fiery  mines.  It  is  estimated  that  1000  cubic  feet  of  gas  requires  30,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  to  render  it  perfectly  safe.  Therefore,  if  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
readily,  a  large  amount  of  this  might  be  dispensed  with, 

MINING  COAL. 

As  there  are  numerous  modes  practised  among  miners  in  "  getting  coal/'  or  mining 
t/,  as  it  is  technically  termed  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  will  describe  several  of  the 
modes  in  general  use. 

In  the  red-ash  seams  of  the  anthracite  regions,  a  stratum  or  band  of  soft  clay,  slate,  or 
idiperfect  coal  is  often  found,  which  is  known  among  our  miners  as  "  under-mining.'' 
This  is  dug  out  from  under  the  coal  or  from  between  the  benches,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  small,  sharp,  and  long-handled  picks.  If  the  band  is  of  sufficient  sise,  the. 
"holing"  is  carried  in  from  three  to  four  feet,  entirely  across  the  breast;  or  if  the  coal 
immediately  over  the  "mining"  is  of  a  nature  to  be  removed  without  much  labor  and 
waste,  the  same  thing  is  accomplished.  But  if  the  stratum  of  mining  is  thin  and  the 
accompanying  coal  hard  and  solid,  the  holing  is  not  made  so  deep.  In  either  case  the 
coal  is  said  to  be  "  under-mined"  when  in  this  condition,  and  is  then  thrown  down  by 
powder  or  iron  wedges.  Sometimes,  when  "slippy"  or  weak,  it  will  fall  without  further 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  miner ;  and  in  such  cases  he  is  careful  to  leave  small  ^'poeW, 
of  mining  until  the  last  These  are  then  pried  out  with  a  long  pike,  or  dexterously 
knocked  out  with  the  pick. 

This  process  is  known  as  '*  kirving,"  in  some  parts  of  England ;  but  there  in  the 
bituminous  seams  the  kirving  or  under-mining  is  generally  made  in  the  coal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  seam,  which,  however,  could  not  be  done  in  anthracite  seams,  on  account 
of  its  hardness.  Therefore,  where  "  mining"  does  not  exist  in  a  seam,  the  coal  is  got  by 
blasting  it  out  with  powder ;  and  in  small  seams  the  intelligent  and  experienced  miner 
shows  much  skill  in  keeping  his  breast  in  working  trim,  in  order  to  give  advantage  to 
the  force  of  the  blast  by  getting  his  powder  in  the  back  of  the  coal. 

Most  of  our  large  white-ash  seams  are  mined  entirely  by  the  "  blasting"  process.  In 
the  Mammoth  bed,  which  is  generally  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  bench 
is  blasted  out,  much  the  same  as  the  whole  coal  is  worked  in  the  small,  solid  seams 
where  under-mining  does  not  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  large  seam  is  under-mined 
by  blasting  out  the  bottom  bench  by  a  number  of  small  holes.  When  this  is  done,  the 
great  mass  of  the  top  is  either  ready  to  fall,  or  may  be  easily  thrown  down^  by  a  fefr 
well-4ireoted  "  shots," — that  is,  holes  drilled  into  the  coal  to  a  greater  depth  than  ordi- 
,  dary,  and  in  the  proper  places,— and  by  the  use  of  larger  bodies  of  powder. 
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SometiBies  nuuses  of  a  hundred  tons  «re  thrown  down  at  onoe  in  those  large  name. 
The  modoB  of  ezoarating  ooal  in  breasts  or  chambers  is  muoh  the  same  in  all  the 
anthracite  regions.  The  breests  are  generally  earned  direotl  j  np  the  dip  of  the  seam, 
and  are  from  16  to  80  yards  wide,  with  a  pillar  on  either  side,  and  a  shnte  in  the  middle 
or  on  each  side,  parallel  with  the  pillars.  But  when  the  seam  is  not  steep  eaongh  for 
ihe  ooal  to  gravitate  or  slide  down  the  inoline  of  the  shutee,  can  are  taken  into  the 
breasts  or  chambers,  the  road  ooonpying  the  same  position  as  the  shntes,  ezeejpt  that 
the  roads  ran  obliquely  across  the  dip  instead  of  directly  with  it.  When  ehutee  are 
used,  the  miner  throws  his  coal  into  them,  and  it  is  loaded  into  the  oars  at  the  boetom 
of  the  shate,  which  starts  ftom  the  main  gangway ;  bat  when  the  cars  ate  taken  into 
the  breasts,  the  miner  throws  the  coal  direct  into  them,  and  they  go  to  the  enrfaoe 
without  farther  rehandHng.  Thero  are  modifications  of  these  modes ;  bat  thoee  speci- 
fied aro  generally  in  use. 

Most  of  the  seams  in  the  anthracite  rogions  of  Pennsylraiua  are  pitching  seamsy  and 
dip  at  Taryiag  angles  to  the  centre  of  their  basins.  Those  which  dip  at  40^  and  nbore 
can  be  mined  with  ease  by  breast  and  shnte  or  rutUj  and  no  other  mode  can  be  more 
aTailable ;  while  those  which  dip  at  10°  or  less  can  be  mined  by  breast  and  cars  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  modes  generally  in  use.  But  the  intervening  dips  aro  diSenlt  to 
mine  by  the  oidinary  processes,  and  aro  generally  the  most  expensive,  under  equal  dveum- 
stances,  since  they  are  not  steep  enough  for  the  shute  method  without  planking  ofr  the 
use  of  sheet  iron  on  which  the  coal  may  slide  from  the  miner  to  the  car,  and  are  too 
steep  for  the  convenient  use  of  the  car,  which  cannot  be  suocessfaUy  nsed  on  ateep 
grades.  In  this  lies  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  which  cannot  be  remedied 
on  the  principles  of  mining  adopted ;  and  many  of  our  miners  aro  convinced  thai  the 
iSnglish  plans  cannot  be  modified  to  our  peculiar  dips.  Bat  this  is  a  mistike^  mm  we 
have  cleurly  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

By  adopting  the  bonndary  or  panel  and  barrier  system,  all  this  dilfioolly  would  be 
overcome,  and  by  the  use  of  inclines  the  cars  coold  be  taken  into  any  breast  or  ohamber, 
having  40°  or  less  of  dip,  vrith  ease  and  economy;  and  not  only  would  this  imfnove- 
ment  be  efiected,  bat  a  greater  one  would  be  accomplished  by  the  means  it  ofoa  far 
the  extraotion  of  aUihe  eoal,  and  the  ability  to  sweep  the  workings  oonstantly  with  pore 
and  fresh  air-currents.  In  flat  seams  thero  is  moro  ohoioe  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
working  the  ooal;  but  we  can  advise  no  better  mode  than  the  boondary  system,  and  the 
advantage  of  dispensing  with  inclines,  since  the  cars  may  be  taken  by  horses  into  any 
part  of  the  mine  where  the  seams  are  of  sufiioient  sise.  When  they  are  not»  the  nof 
may  be  taken  down  or  the  bottom  dug  op  to  admit  them,  or  *'trams"  may  be  used. 

The  modes  of  mining  bituminous  coals  are  perhaps  more  nnmeroos  tiian  thsm 
employed  at  the  anthracite  mines.  In  the  extensive  finglish  mines,  perfect  syrtems  are 
now  adopted,  which  by  extensive  practice  have  proved  most  eoonomioal  or  available  in 
the  district  or  to  the  seam  and  its  pecnliarities.  The  board  and  wall  systsm,  with  its 
panels  and  barriers,  of  the  Northumberiand  and  Durham  districts,  appears  to  be  the 
most  available  under  all  cironmstanoes ;  while  the  *'  long-waU,^  as  adopted  in  lianm- 
shire,  Stafibrdshire,  and  elsewhere,  seems  to  claim  equal  merits  under  oertain  dionm* 
stances.  But  in  our  bituminous  coal-fields  ndther  of  these  systems  is  in  general  use, 
and  are  but  rarely  adopted,  though  in  all  cases  one  or  the  other,  with  their  various 
modifications,  would  add  much  to  the  economy  of  mining  ooal  even  when  done  on  a 
limited  scale. 

In  most  of  our  Western  mines,  narrow  ohamben  are  carried  fbrwaid,  wi&OQt  sjt- 
tem,  or  in  conformity  with  the  nataral  undulations  of  the  seam,  which,  even  iriiett  appa- 
i^Uy  horisontal,  generally  have  an  inclination  in  a  given  direction,  or  rolls  with 
gentle  undulations.  The  chambers  are  frequently  very  narrow;  we  have  often  Iboad 
them  less  than  twelve  feet  wide:  consequently,  the  trimming  or  catting  with  the  pick 
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not  only  doobles  the  oost  of  mining  the  «m1,  bnt  dertroys  a  great  poiiaon  of  it  by  break- 
ing it  into  email  ooal  or  dnst ;  while  in  the  long-wall  work  a  much  larger  amount  of 
eoal  is  obtained  in  a  large  merehantable  condition,  with  at  least  half  the  work. 

We  are  nraoh  enrprieed  at  the  primittre  manner  in  which  thoee  Western  mines  are 
worked  even  in  comparatiToly  old  distriots,  though  operated  by  praetioal  English 
miners,  oonrersant  with  the  improved  systems. 

We  think  long-wall  odtMifieifi^  mmy  be  used  in  most  of  our  limited  Western  mines 
sbore  water-loTel  when  timber  is  plentifbl,  or  the  roof^rook  available  for  building  road- 
ways. But  in  all  cases  substantial  pillars  should  be  left  along  the  permanent  avenues : 
by  this  means  nearly  all  the  ooal  in  the  seam  oan  be  obtained  at  one^half  the  present 
oost. 

Where  the  timber  is  soaroe  or  the  roof^ioek  not  available  for  building  proteoting  walls 
slong  the  roads,  the  board  and  wall  system,  or  a  modification  of  it,  as  shown  on  page 
432,  may  be  profitably  adopted,  or  the  long^wall  wiihdrawmg  may  be  used  with  much 
more  economy  than  the  present  system  of  chambers.  We  think,  however,  the  board 
and  wall,  or,  as  we  might  call  it,  the  breast  and  pillar  method,  when  laid  out  in  bounda- 
ries, with  the  pillars  left  large  and  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  breasts  reach  the  barrier^ 
is  the  beet  under  all  circumstances,  either  for  the  moderately  pitching  anthracite  seams 
or  the  horisontal  and  undulating  bituminous  seams. 

We  vronld  like  to  give  more  definite  infimnalion  on  this  important  and  interesting 
•abject,  in  order  to  impress  upon  our  miners  the  utility  and  benefits  of  the  improve- 
ments and  to  enable  them  to  make  use  of  them;  but,  exoept  by  the  engineer,  a  subject 
80  abstruse  cannot  be  fully  comprehended  without  the  aid  of  plates  and  diagrams.  We 
are  Borry  to  add  that  our  praetioal  miners,  managers,  and  mining  engineers,  have  given 
the  subject  of  economical  mining  little  or  no  attention.  They  may  have  sought  to  mine 
eoal  as  cheaply  as  possible  by  the  old  and  vrasteful  systems,  as  they  have  been  forced 
at  times  to  do  from  stem  necessity.  But  little  or  no  improvements  bave  been  attempted 
in  adapting  better  and  mere  eoonomioal  modes  to  the  peculiarities  of  our  coal-fields 
sod  seams. 

COAL-CUTTING  MACHINBRY. 

We  have  often  heard  miners  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  snbstitnte  machinery 
for  their  labor  in  cutting  coal,  and  that>  their  trade  or  occupation  could  not  be  interfered 
with  by  modem  inventions.  We  cannot  understand  the  desire  of  the  coal-miners  to 
monopolise  their  laborious  and  dangerous  employment;  and  w^  think  that  any  im- 
provement or  invention  that  would  lighten  their  labors  must  prove  a  blessing- to  them 
instead  of  an  injury.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  all  others,  sny  subetitntion  of  ma- 
chinery for  manusl  labor  not  only  lightens  their  burdens,  but  adds  to  their  pay  and 
moreases  the  sources  of  employment.  If  machines  were  introduoed  to  do  the  *'  hoUng*' 
or  undermining,  it  would  cheapen  and  increase  the  production  of  eoal. 

It  is  not  probable  that  machinery  will  be  produced  to  mine  coal  in  our  white* 
ash  hUuHnff^eams;  bnt,  for  the  purpose  of  mining  or  holing — ^"kirving,''  as  the  Eng- 
lish miners  say — ^in  bituminous  coal-seams,  they  are  already  suocessftilly  at  work  in 
several  of  the  English  collieries.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  available  in  hori- 
sontal seams,  or  in  those  having  a  gentle  dip;  while  it  may  be  used  in  seams  of  con- 
siderable pitch. 

There  are  two  modes  in  use,  both  as  to  the  means  of  ^ving  motion  and  the  character 
of  the  motion,— compressed  air  or  steam  in  the  first,  and  the  circular  motion  or  thrust 
m  the  second.  We  think  compressed  air  with  tlie  thrast  motion  is  the  best,  since  the 
use  of  ur  adds  to  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  when  below  water-level,  and  particularly 
in  deep  and  fiery  mines,  while  the  thrust  motion  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  com* 
plicate  machinery. 
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Air  IB  eondensed  by  a  slationftry  engine  plaoed  al  the  top  of  the  mine,  or  by  an  tllidh 
ment  to  the  rods  of  the  pomp,  and  is  oonflned  in  appropriate  reeerroirs  in  conveiiieDt 
parts  of  the  mine,  to  which  it  may  be  oonveyed  by  pipes;  or  portable  atr^linden  on 
wheels  are  filled  by  the  air-pump,  and  oonveyed  to  the  breasts  or  chambers  by  the  ordi- 
nary roads  used  by  the  ooal-cars.  The  machine  for  cutting  ooal  is  Tarioasly  made,  bat 
the  one  which  we  think  most  simple  and  perfeot  is  a  plain  cylinder,  with  a  tbnutiiig 
bar  or  pick  attached  to  the  piston.  Thb  is  securely  attached  to  a  frame  with  wheels 
and  ratchet,  and  is  placed  on  a  temporazy  traok  securely  fastened  down  along  the  &ce 
of  the  ooal. 

When  in  place,  the  working  oylihder  is  oonneoted  with  the  air  cylinder  or  reserroir 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube,  and  the  operator  starts  it  to  work  by  a  hand-lever,  ss  he 
would  a  steam-engine.  The  thrusting  bar  is  foroed  forward  against  the  ooal,  or  in  the 
"  mining,''  until  a  fair  commencement  is  made,  and  a  full  cut  of  a  foot  or  aghteen 
inches  obtained.  The  machine  is  then  thrown  into  self-acting  gear,  and  the  thnutiBg 
bar  or  pick  works  rapidly,  while  the  apparatus  is  moved  slowly  forward  by  a  hind 
ratchet,  or  is  self-acting.  Each  thrust  of  the  pick  takes  off  a  thin  slice  of  the  cosl 
the  full  length  of  the  stroke,  and  as  the  macMne  is  moved  forward  the  "holiog"  » 
made  the  full  breadth  of  the  breast  to  the  depth  of  the  thrust,  say  18  inches,  bj  3 
inches  in  height.  The  thrusting  bar  is  then  remoyed  and  a  narrower  one  made  ueeoC 
say  2  inches  in  size,  of  cutting  edge.  The  machine  is  then  worked  backwards,  and  the 
second  cut  Is  made  across  the  breast  until  the  holing  is  from  two  to  ^aee  feet  deep, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  stroke.  If  the  stroke  is  only  12  inches,  three  cuts  u« 
made,  but  if  18  inches,  two  cuts  will  do,  unless  the  "holing"  b  required  to  be  over 
three  feet  deep.  Three  feet  is  not  a  limit,  howeyer,  to  the  "holing''  by  this  machise, 
since  it  can  be  carried  to  the  depth  of  fiye  or  six  feet  if  necessary,  and  a  cut  three  feci 
deep  can  be  made  if  desired.  The  piston  may  work  at  the  rate  of  60  strokes  per  minate. 
and  each  cut  may  take  off  a  slice  of  coal  from  one^ighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness, — say,  for  example,  one-fifth,  which,  at  60  outs  per  minute,  would  miae  11' 
inches  per  minute  18  inches  deep:  consequently,  it  would  hole  30  feet  in  length  bj3 
feet  deep  in  an  hour,  and  this  would  be  the  minimum  duty.  It  can  be  made  to  double 
that  duty  by  working  faster  and  taking  larger  slices,  depending  on  the  power  of  the 
machine.  But  at  the  rate  mentioned  it  would  undermine  10  breasts,  30  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  3  feet  each,  in  12  hours,  allowing  2  hours  for  remoring  and  placing  the 
machine  10  times,  which  would  be  ample,  since  the  operation  is  simple;  and  by  hsring 
two  sets  of  rails  andr  racks,  the  breast  can  always  be  prepared  for  the  machine  in 
adyanoe. 

To  accomplish  the  work  done  by  this  machine,  30  men  would  find  enough  to  do.  But 
to  be  within  bounds,  we  will  say  that  ten  men,  with  the  aid  of  the  machine,  would  do 
more  work  than  thirty  men  without  it,  and  with  this  adyantage: — ^the  heavy  work  is 
done  by  the  machine,  and  its  breathing,  instead  of  vitiating  the  air  in  the  mine,  adds 
greatly  to  its  amount  and  purity,  particularly  in  the  locality  where  used. 

The  illustration  given  in  figure  12,  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  represents  the 
operation  of  the  iron  tninert  but  the  plan  there  represented  shows  the  circular  or  cra&k 
motion.  The  motion  of  the  pick  is  much  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  miner.  It  mtj 
be  equally  effective  in  operation,  but  the  machine  cannot  be  constructed  wi&  as  moch 
simplicity  as  when  the  direct  thrust  is  used. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  utility  of  these  machines  for  mining  purpoees  in 
deep  and  gaseous  bituminous  mines,  and  we  think  their  general  adoption  in  all  oar 
bituminous  mines,  where  the  oars  can  be  taken  into  the  breast,  is  only  a  qoestiott 
of  time.  Our  coal-miners  need  not  be  jealous  of  this  oompetitor,  since  he  will  not 
only  lighten  thdr  labors,  but  will  extend  their  usefulness  and  the  sources  of  their 
employment. 
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The  miter  knows  lOiDething,  experimaotolly,  of  kirviog  or  nnder-miiuiig,  ftnd  can 
saj  poeitifcly  that  there  is  do  more  tcdioas,  tbborioDi,  and  tiresome  work  performed  by 
bone  Knd  muscle.  We  tberefon  hail  the  adTent  of  the  "  Iron  Miner"  as  the  preoiirsor 
of  better  times  for  the  coal-miners.  We  may  task  him  without  remorse  end  without 
•tint:  he  will  work  in  fire-damp  or  oboke-dunp  without  injury  to  oonstitution  or 
Mrength,  and  will  drudge  with  ^rslua  octiri^,  to  the  relief  of  the  bard-working  and 
poorlj-pud  "kirrers." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PEACriCAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MOTES. 

Drift*— Tmmeli,  Ac— Dnlnagv  by  Tonnelf  or  Adito— Slopes  vemu  Shafts— Harduen  of  tho  r«apectiTe  Strata  ia 
the  Anthracite  Meeeurea— Location  of  Minea— Table  of  Dietanoei,  Tertical  and  Hcwiioatal,  tlutmgh  the  Aniark- 
cite  Goal  Meainrea— Mining  Machinery— Ufting*Power—Siie  and  Style  of  Snginea— BQlleriC^aGlty--6ia{l« 
and  Double  Connected  Xnglnee  for  Hoisting  Goal — ^Droms  and  Ropes — Box  Cages  Paeumailc  lifts— fisfecr- 
Cages,  Trarelllng-Bods,  Ac— Pomping-Machinery— Cornish  Pnmping-Macfainery— Roles  .and  Tables— Hone- 
Powei^-Steam— Air— Water— Diameters— Wsights— Ropes-Chains— Outside  llxtnres— Mining  ScoDonj- 
ImproTements— Waste  at  the  Mines. 

In  opening  and  practically  developing  mines  of  coal,  much  depends  on  the  natnxal 
condition  in  which  the  coal  exists.  In  some  localities  the  coal  is  entirely  in  the  mous- 
tains  and  above  water-level,  as  shown  to  be  generally  the  case  on  the  Great  Kanawha 
Kiver  in  West  Virginia  and  many  other  places  in  our  Western  bituminous  ooal-fields; 
while  in  others  part  of  the  coal  is  above  and  part  below  water-level,  as  in  the  anthn- 
cite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  vicinity  of  Fittsburg,  and  many  other  places ;  and 
in  other  instances  the  coal  is  almost  entirely  below  water-level,  as  in  the  Richmosd 
coal-field,  the  English  Newcastle  mines,  &c.  &c. 

Drifts,  levels,  or  gangways,  are  generally  employed  above  water-level  when  the  aeam 
can  be  approached  without  tunnelling  through  the  overlying  or  underlying  rock. 
When  this  is  necessary,  rock  tunnels  are  used,  as  shown  in  figure  139,  where  tunneb 
are  made  use  of  to  reach  the  seams,  below  water-level,  though  both  underlying  and 
overlying ;  but  above  water-level  tunnels  are  seldom  required  to  penetrate  the  ttnd«^ 
lying  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  seams.  This  condition  sometimes  happens,  howeTer, 
where  the  seams  have  a  low  angle  of  dip  into  a  mountain-side,  and  cannot  be  followed 
by  drift  on  the  seam  on  account  of  water.  In  this  case  a  tunnel  is  started  bekw 
the  seam  and  run  in  under  it  until  the  coal  is  reached. 

Tunnels  are  galleries  or  subterraneous  passages  cut  in  the  rock ;  and  *'  diiils,''  u 
technically  called,  are  avenues  of  the  same  description  cut  through,  or  in,  the  coaL 
We  will  not,  however,  dwell  on  these,  as  they  have  been  partially  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  They  are  the  simplest  modes  of  mining,  and  should  always  be  made 
use  of  where  they  can  be  made  available.  As  a  means  of  draining  mines  they  are 
most  effective,  and  may  be  made  use  of  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are.  For 
instance,  a  slope  may  be  100  yards  deep  and  productive  of  a  large  amount  of  water, 
which  requires  the  expenditure  of  $20,000  in  machinery  and  pumps  for  its  drainage, 
besides  a  constant  expense  of  from  20  to  30  dollars  per  day  in  labor,  oil,  coal,  ^.i  to 
keep  in  operation  while  the  "  lift"  may  last, — say  for  five  years,— or  a  total  expense  of 
$62,000.  This  drainage  may  be  effected  by  tunnel,  in  many  instanoes,  by  one  of  from 
250  to  500  yards  in  length,  which  at  $40  per  yard  would  only  cost  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000.  In  many  cases  where  much  water  exists  and  powerful  and  costly  maehiJiexy  is 
made  use  of  to  drain  the  mines,  it  would  be  better  to  drive  a  mile  of  tunnel,  if  available, 
than  to  erect  machinery  and  entail  the  expense  of  constant  drainage.  We  may  instaBoe 
the  Wieonisoo  mines  at  Bear  Ridge,  the  Room  Run  mines  at  Nesquehoning,  and  eome 
of  the  Wilkesbarre  mines ;  since  one  tunnel  would  drain  several  operations. 

The  cost  of  tunnelling  in  the  anthracite  regions  varies  from  $25  to  $75  per  lineal  yard, 
when  miners  receive  about  $1.50  per  day.  The  cost  depends  on  the  measures  through 
which  the  tnnnel  may  be  driven,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  another  page.    For  iostaDce, 
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the  meararee  between  the  Seven-Feet  and  the  Mammoth  are  soft  slate,  and  can  be 
worked  at  a  low  price ;  the  same  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Primrose  and  the  Big  Tracy. 
Bat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lewis,  the  Holmes,  and  the  Buck  Mountain  the  zocks  are 
Tery  hard,  and  the  cost  is  materially  increased. 

SLOPES. 

In  the  anthracite  regions,  where  the  seams  dip  at  a  high  angle,  slopes  dug  in  the 
seam  and  following  its  dip  are  generally  made  use  of,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  figure 
139,  and  as  represented  in  several  illustrationd  on  other  pages.  This  mode  is  the  most 
available  one  that  can  be  adopted  under  such  circumstitoices,  in  our  deep  basins.  The 
cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  is  less  than  that  of  tunnelling,  or  perhaps  about  equal, 
when  timber  and  the  cost  of  drainage,  &c.  are  included,  and  is  only  one-fourth  the 
oost  of  shafting  as  an  average. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  sinking  slopes  ranges  from  25  to  50  dollars  per  yard,  and  that  of 
shafting  from  100  to  300  dollars  per  yard.  If  we  take  the  minimum,  the  cost  is  four 
times  greater ;  but  if  the  maximum,  the  cost  is  six  times  greater.  A  slope  100  yards 
deep  may  oost  $5000  for  labor,  but  a  shaft  of  the  same  depth  would  cost  $30,000  in  the 
same  proportion. 

At  a  dip  of  45°  it  would  require  a  slope  1500  feet  long  to  reach  a  basin  1000  feet 
deep,  and  the  difference  in  cost  would  be  $75,000  in  favor  of  the  slope ;  and  as  100 
yards  of  a  lift  is  as  much  as  can  be  economically  worked  in  seams  of  this  pitch,  the 
coal  could  be  mined  by  the  sloping  process  with  much  more  availability  than  in  the 
shaft.  The  shaft  must  go  down  to  the  basin,  and  the  coal,  when  mined,  is  with  much 
difficulty  brought  down  the  long  range  of  dip  or  ''breasting,'^ by  inclines  or  otherwise. 
All  the  coal  and  all  the  water  must  therefore  be  lifted  a  thousand  feet  through  the  shaft, 
when  one-fifth  of  it  would  only  be  lifted  that  distance  vertically  in  the  slope,  though 
the  increase  of  length  would  be  nearly  one-third ;  but  this  does  not  increase  the  cost 
in  the  same  proportion,  since  the  same  power  in  machinery  will  lift  water  1000  feet 
high  through  1500  feet  of  pipe  at  45*'  as  easily  as  1000  feet  high'through  1000  feet  of 
vertical  column,  while  less  powerful  machinery  is  required  to  lift  the  coal  1000  feet 
high  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  a  distance  of  1500  feet,  than  1000  feet  by  perpendicular 
lift ;  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  easier  to  draw  a  load  on  a  railroad  of  20  feet  grade 
to  the  mile  than  on  one  of  100  feet  grade.  In  a  slope  of  60°  or  less,  the  car  alone  or  a 
small  additional  weight  for  following  truck  is  lifted  with  the  coal  on  a  railroad-track, 
bat  in  the  shaft  not  only  the  car  and  coal  must  be  lifted,  but  the  additional  weight  of  a 
heavy  "  cage,"  which  is  frequently  one-third  of  the  load. 

But,  in  addition  to  those  advantages,  while  only  one-fifth  the  coal  is  to  be  lifted  the 
full  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet  in  the  case  under  Qonsideration,  the  other  four^fifths 
are  respectively  lifted  only  800,  GOO,  400,  and  200  feet:  and  this,  of  course,  means  the 
water  as  well  as  the  coal.  To  be  more  explicit  to  the  inexperienced,  we  may  state  that 
the  first  lift  of  a  slope  should  not  be  sunk  over  300  feet  on  a  seam  pitching  enough  to 
•*  run,"  or  over  35°.  The  coal  is  then  worked  out  to  that  depth  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  the  property  on  the  "strike"  of  the  seams.  When  this  is  done,  the  slope  is 
sunk  another  lift  of  300  feet,  and  the  same  process  repeated,  and  so  on  successively 
until  the  basin  is  reached.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  coal  is  not  only  mined  with  more 
economy,  since  100  yards  is  of  sufficient  length  for  any  breast  in  which  the  coal  runs 
from  the  minet  to  the  cars  in  the  gangway,  but  that  only  a  small  portion  of  both  coal 
and  water  is  required  to  be  raised  the  full  distance  specified  of  1000  feet,  in  the  case  of 
a  shaft. 

The.  same  arguments  hold  good  in  nearly  all  pitching  seams  from  30°  to  the  perpen- 
dicular.   If  shafts  are  used  of  less  depth  than  1000  feet,  or  the  depth  of  the  basin,  only 
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that  poriion  of  the^coal  whioh  is  above  the  point  of  intenection  with  the  seam  can  It 
mined  from  the  level  of  the  pit;  and,  if  a  greater  depth  is  required,  the  shaft  must  either 
go  down  through  and  below  the  seam,  and  the  ooal  be  again  cut  by  a  right-angled  tunnel, 
or  a  slope  must  be  made  use  of  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft:  therefore,  under  such  cii- 
oumstances,  a  slope  on  the  underlay  of  the  seam  is  always  more  available  than  a  shift. 

SHAFTS. 

When  the  seams  have  a  limited  dip,  say  25**  or  less,  and  where  cars  can  be  used  in 
the  breasts,  shafts  are  more  available  than  slopes,  since  the  length  of  the  elope  ii 
proportionately  increased,  whjje  the  depth  of  the  shaft  is  decreased;  and  the  objeo- 
iions  to  the  length  of  breasts  do  not  hold  good  under  these  oonditione,  because  in 
seams  of  25°  or  less  the  cars  can  go  into  the  breasts,  and  the  lift  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance. Still,  it  is  a  question  of  some  doubt  at  what  angle  of  dip  slopes  become  more 
expensive  than  shafts ;  and  some  practical  men,  of  much  experience,  are  of  the  opiniot 
that  slopes  on  the  underlay  of  the  seam  are  the  most  available  so  long  as  the  dip  it 
sufficient  to  allow  the  car  to  drag  the  chain  or  rope  down  the  incline  by  its  grsYity. 
For  the  purpose  of  drawing  ooal,  the  incline  principle  is  to  be  preferred  whenever  t 
mine  can  be  slanted  on  the  dip  of  a  seam,  since  more  ooal  can  be  raised  on  an  incline 
than  through  a  shaft,  even  if  the  distance  be  ten  times  greater.  An  engine  of  100 
horse-power  will  draw  up  a  train  of  cars  with  20  tons  of  coal  over  an  incline  of  liF 
with  greater  ease  than  2  tons  of  coal  up  a  shaft.  But  generally  we  would  prefer 
shafts  to  slopes  when  the  dip  is  under  20°,  except  for  the  first  two  lifts  near  the  surfsce 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  frequent  occurrence  where  shafts  are  the  only  available 
means  of  reaching  the  ceal,  even  when  the  seams  have  high  angles  of  dips.  This  msj 
happen  when  the  boundary  lines  of  estates  cannot  be  located  on  the  outcrops  of  the 
beds,  or  when  the  outcrops  of  the  seams  are  very  high  on  the  mountain-sides,  and 
positions  for  machinery  cannot  be  obtained.  In  the  first  case,  shafting  must  be  n* 
sorted  to,  and  in  <he  latter,  tunnels  may  be  used  to  cut  the  seams  above  waterlerel, 
and  slopes  below  that  point,  though  sometimes  slopes  are  used  from  the  end  of  tbe 
tunnels  on  the  dip  of  the  seam,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  started  from  the  surface; 
and  this  plan  is  available,  and  may  be  advantageously  made  use  of,  under  oertaifi 
conditions. 

In  other  instances,  the  seams  undulate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  basins  whose  odI- 
crops  do  not  come  near  the  surface,  and  on  which  slopes  cannot  be  used ;  for  instance, 
the  Mammoth  bed  undulates  in  four  or  five  successive  basins  between  the  Mine  Hill  and 
the  Sharp  Mountain,  in  the  Pottsville  district,  yet  the  outcrops  come  to  tiie  surface  onl; 
in  one  or  two  of  these  basins  near  the  Mine  Hill:  consequently,  this  seam  can  be 
reached  only  by  shafting ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  overlying  and  of 
all  the  underlying  scams. 

Sometimes  the  anticlinals  of  these  concealed  formations  come  comparatively  near  the 
surface.    When  these  anticlinals  can  be  correctly  located,  a  shaft  on  their  axis  may  be 
made  available  at  a  limited  distance  and  cost,  and  from  the  point  of  intersection  slopei 
may  be  put  down  the  respective  dips  to  the  basins,  on  each  side  of  the  anticlinal.   By 
this  arrangement  the  coal  of  two  basins  may  be  obtained  through  one  shaft,  not  ou\j 
from  a  single  seam,  but  from  all  the  seams  whose  anticlinal  axis  is  penetrated  by  the  sbail 
To  make  such  a  shaft  AiUy  available,  it  ought  to  be  very  large,  in  order  to  admit  of 
several  hoisting  apartments,  and  of  a  separate  compartment  for  the  pumping  apparatw 
and  upcast  shaft,  or  air-course,  since  a  steady  current  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  shaf^ 
where  the  cars  are  constantly  passing  up  and  down.    It  would  be  also  desirable,  in  caw 
a  large  amount  of  coal  is  required,  to  have  separate  hoisting-ways  from  each  dip  of  tb« 
Mammoth.    The  lower  seams  could  be  cut  by  tunnel,  and  the  coal  raised  through  the 
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Mine  ways,  while  the  upper  seams  would  be  more  available  after  the  lower  ones  are 
echaosted. 

The  cost  of  sinking  shafts  varies  considerably  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite 
regions.  Where  the  strata  are  composed  of  slate,  shale,  and  soft  sandstones,  the  cost  of 
sinking  is  lees  than  where  they  are  composed  of  harder  material, — sandstones,  rocky 
conglomerates,  &c.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Tracys,  or  between  the  Little  Tracy  and  the 
LewiSy  or  Gate,  we  find  some  very  massive  and  flinty  rocks  of  great  hardness.  We  also 
find  a  few  hard  strata  between  the  Diamond  and  the  Big  Tracy,  and  between  the 
Orchard  and  the  Diamond ;  while  a  very  massive  and  compact  coarse  sandstone  exists 
between  the  Holmes  F  and  the  Seven-Feet,  above  the  Mammoth.  Below  the  Mammoth 
the  measures  are  generally  hard,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  thin  strata  of  slate;  but 
above  the  Qate  bed  a  rock  of  peculiar  hardness  exists,  which  may  be  equally  expen- 
sive to  cut. 

The  cost  of  sinking  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  shaft  and  the  hardness  of  the 
rock:  much  more,  however,  depends  on  the  latter  than  on  the  former.  In  the  softer 
strata,  a  shaft  10  by  20  may  be  sunk  for  200  dollars  per  linear  yard,  when  the  wages  of 
miners  are  about  $1.50  per  day;  but  in  the  harder  metals  the  cost  of  sinking  the  same- 
sixed  shaft  will  be  over  300  dollars  per  yard.  As  an  estimate,  however,  we  do  not  think 
a  shaft  could  be  sunk  1000  feet  through  the  anthracite  measures  in  the  centre  of  any 
basin  for  less  than  an  average  cost  of  300  dollars  per  yard,  independent  of  l^e  cost  of 
pumping  and  hoisting  and  of  the  material  used.  It  depends,  also,  irrespective  of  hard- 
ness, on  the  dip  of  the  measures  where  the  shaft  may  be  sunk.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is 
easier  to  sink  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  where  the  strata  are  comparatively  fiat,  than  on 
the  dips  of  the  measures,  where  the  strata  have  a  high  inclination,  since  it  is  more 
difficult  to  advance  against  the  ends  of  the  strata  than  to  go  through  or  across  them. 

Sinking  is  more  costly  in  the  measures  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania 
than  in  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  West  or  in  the  English  bituminous  coal-fields, 
since  the  metals  in  the  former  are  much  harder  than  in  the  latter.  It  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  anthracites  generally;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  greater  heat 
which  accompfished  the  change  from  anthracite  to  bituminous  converted  the  rocks 
from  a  ferruginous  or  soft  sandstone  to  a  crystalline  or  more  rilicious  and  flinty  nature, 
since  the  stratified  orystalline  and  sulyorystalline  rocks  are  harder  than  the  upper 
sedimentary. 

Bnt»  while  the  eost  cf  labor  in  sinking  is  less,  the  actual  cost  of  putting  down  a 
shaft  in  the  deep  bituminous  basins  is  gemerally  much  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
anthracite  basinS)  owing  to  the  open  nature  of  the  measures,  and  the  immense  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain.  In  many  cases  the  eost  of  sinking  1000  feet  in  the  New- 
castle coal-field  has  been  over  1000  dollars  per  yard.  We  do  not  think  the  cost  of 
sinking  in  any  of  our  anthracite  basins  can  exceed  $500  per  yard  as  the  full  expendi- 
ture, if  proper  precautions  are  taken, 

LOCATION  OF  MINSa 

In  some  cases  there  is  not  much  choice  of  location;  but  generally  there  is  some  pointr 
more  available  than  another  in  reference  to  the  permanency  of  the  mine  and  the 
economy  of  mining  the  coal.  In  this  country  regard  is  too  often  paid  to  outside  or 
sorface  advantages,  at  the  expense  of  general  availability.  But  there  are  advantages 
^  importance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  location  of  the  outside  establishment 
ss  well  as  the  inside  workings, — in  regard  to  the  eost  of  erecting  the  buildings,  the  loca* 
tion  of  machinery,  the  movements  of  the  coal  fVom  point  to  point,  disposition  of  roadi 
for  the  cars,  room  for  refuse,  &c,  &q.  But  in  regard  to  the  internal  working  there  ia 
no  remedy.    When  a  hole  is  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the  shaft  establi^ed,  there  is  iid 
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remoTing  it,  tliongh  it  idaj  be  grentlj  in  error,  or  in  the  wrong  plue.  Wlien  the  nunc 
U  eatabliebed  on  the  dip  of  a  buin,  the  point  of  its  locatioa  ia  not  of  lo  mnch  import- 
aoce;  but,  even  in  thia  case,  the  division  of  the  bouadsrj,  the  increase  and  deorease  of 
dips,  and  the  position  of  "  minor  rolls,"  or  Bobordioate  basins,  have  much  influnce  oa 
the  availability  of  the  worlu.  But  when  a  basin  or  a  saddle— that  is,  the  sjaclinal  or 
anticlinal  axis — is  to  be  reached,  it  is  important  that  the  location  of  the  shaft  b« 
correct,  or  in  such  a  position  as  to  command  the  ooal  without  Uie  nee  of  dipr-workin^ 
We  may  cite  manj  cases  where  shafts  have  been  located  wrong  bj  a  few  hundred  fe^t 
only,  jet  enough  out  of  the  wa;  to  occasion  great  expense  and  mnch  ineoDvenietice 
and  cost  in  mining  operations. 

In  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  a  basin  it  Is  not  always  possible  to  reach  its  greatcit 
longitudinal  depth,  as  some  basins  are  of  great  length ;  but  it  is  almost  alwaje  poaaiblc 
to  reach  its  transverse  depth;  and  this  is  the  most  important,  because  the  dip  is  always 
greater  in  this  direction  than  in  the  former,  aa  may  be  observed  by  oonti«sting  the 
eections  in  figure  22. 

The  proper  location  of  shaTU,  therefore,  will  be  a  question  of  some  tmportanoe  in  the 
future,  when  our  deep  biuins  must  be  developed ;  and,  unce  thej  are  generaUj  irregD- 
lar,  having  their  axis  rather  to  one  side  of  than  in  a  line  with  the  apparent  snrface^xii, 
we  have  given  an  illustration  of  the  proper  poutiona,  and  pointed  out  the  errors  that 
might  occur  if  the  conditions  represented  are  not  observed. 

In  figure  149,  we  give  the  general  form  of  our  anthracite  basins  in  the  PotUvills 
distrioti  and,  while  the  same  form  does  not  bold  good  in  the  other  district*,  the  prin- 
oiple  ia  general,  though  the  formations  are  leaa  abrupt  in  a  northern  and  weatem  dirtc- 
tion.    It  will  be  obaerred  that  the  bottom  of  the  lusia  or  the  centre  of  the  eyDolinal 


axia  lies  nearest  to  the  steep  side,  or  where  the  dip  is  greatest.  Thia  is  a  natural  ooe- 
aequence,  and  is  invariable.  The  centre  of  the  basin  appears  lo  be  at  the  dotted  line 
a'  a',  judging  from  surface  indicatians,  and  an  ineiperieuced  peraon  would  natnraliv 
commence  to  aiak  at  thia  point;  and  the  error  would  be  aerioua,  aince  half  the  ooal  in 
the  baun  would  lie  to  the  dip  side,  and  oould  only  be  obtained  by  dip  workings  or  tba 
extension  of  the  ahaft  below  the  coala,  which  are  then  reached  ftoia  the  bottom  of  th« 
abaft  by  tunnela.  The  proceea  would  be  tedioua,  expensive,  and  ineonveaient,  oa  a 
tunnel  would  be  required  for  each  seam. 

By  a  little  observation  and  calculation  it  may  be  oonclnaively  determined  that  a  ia  tha 
proper  place  for  the  shaft,  and  that,  by  sinkmg  here,  several  important  advantages  will 
be  secured:  the  cost  of  sinking  through  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  coal-bed  ia  one^talf  leM 
than  that  of  ainklng  through  the  measures,  as  at  a'  a';  the  shaft  can  be  sunk  in  half  tha 
time,  and  the  saving  for  a  shaft  1000  feet  deep  would  not  be  leaa  than  $50,000,  while  lh« 
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coals  of  the  bMin  would  be  reached  at  a  point  where  they  would  all  be  oommanded 
without  dip  workings,  Ac, 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  formation  represented  is  to 
throw  the  apparent  centre  of  the  basin  far  to  the  right  of  its  real  position,  while  the 
actual  centre  is  as  naturally  thrown  to  the  left.  The  same  result  happens  to  the  anti- 
clinal or  saddle.  Each  seam  has  its  axis  progressively  thrown  to  the  left,  and  a  shaft 
at  the  dotted  line  h,  would  strike  the  axis  of  the  upper  seam,  but  would  miss  the  axis  or 
saddle  of  the  lower  one  considerably,  and  be  seriously  in  error  if  it  were  calculated  to 
work  both  basins  by  slopes  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  But  a  shaft  at  5,  h,  to  the 
axis  of  the  lower  seam,  would  not  only  be  in  proper  positiun  to  command  the  coal  of  that 
seam,  but  all  the  seams  in  both  basins,  since  the  slope  in  passing  the  roll  e,  e  may  be 
continued  in  its  proper  direction  on  the  dotted  line  /l  f.  But  the  continuation  of  the 
slope  through  the  slates  would  be  best  accomplished  after  the  extraction  of  the  coal 
from  the  point  tf  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  or  all  the  coal  of  the  roll  and  above  it,  since 
this  would  form  the  second  '*lift"  according  to  our  scale,  supposing  the  shaft  a  to  be 
1000  feet  deep.  We  have  given  the  shaft  c,  c,  and  the  dotted  line  c^,  to  show  how  a  shaft 
may  be  sunk  in  error  even  on  the  dips  of  a  basin ;  but  the  location  of  a  shaft  at  this 
point  depends  on  future  operations.  If  it  was  designed  to  work  the  dip-coal  by  slope 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  then  the  location  at  </  would  not  be  wrong,  since  the 
roll  and  the  upper  coals  could  be  reached  by  tunnel ;  whereas,  if  located  at  c,  c,  slopes 
would  be  required  on  the  principle  of  y*,y|  in  order  to  reach  the  dip  coal,  which  would 
be  more  expensive  than  tunnels  from  c^  to  reach  the  upper  coals.  But,  in  case  it  is  not 
intended  to  work  the  dip  coals  by  slope  from  the  bottom  of  the  shafts  it  is  better  to  sink 
the  shaft  at  c,  c. 

Surface  indications,  or  the  strata  near  the  surface,  are  always  a  good  guide  in  regular 
basins ;  but,  in  irregular  formations,  experience  and  geological  knowledge  are  required 
to  locate  mining  operations  properly.  In  the  following  table  will  be  found  some  inte- 
resting and  valuable  information.  The  data  were  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  a 
practical  miner  of  St.  Clair,  and  the  calculations  made  by  General  H.  Pleasants,  of 
Pottsville. 

This  table  gives  the  distances  of  both  shaft  and  tunnel  from  one  seam  to  the  other 
under  different  degrees  of  dip,  and  the  relative  cost  of  sloping,  tunnelling,  and  shafting, 
from  one  seam  to  the  other,  through  the  intervening  measures.  It  also  gives  the  vertical 
or  right-angle  distances  from  one  seam  to  the  other;  and  we  have  added  our  nomen- 
clature, or  alphabetical  letters,  to  the  common  names  of  the  seams  as  accepted  in  the 
Pottsville  district. 

We  think  the  distances  given  in  this  table  are  the  minimum  distances  for  the  Potts- 
Tille  district,  and  will  not  conform  to  the  distances  general  in  the  anthracite  regions. 
We  find  the  distance  at  Scranton  from  A  to  J  to  be  only  455  feet  vertical ;  at  Pottsville 
the  distance  is  over  1000  feet;  while  at  Locustdale,  near  Ashland,  in  the  Mahanoy 
re^on,  it  is  considerably  greater,  as  shown  in  figure  59.  But  by  taking  the  vertical  or 
right^mgle  distances,  as  giv.en  in  the  various  vortical  sections  of  the  several  regions  and 
their  relative  dips,  an  approximate  tunnel  and  shaft  distance  can  be  obtained  by  the 
relative  computation  given  in  the  table. 

We  find  the  distance  from  M  to  L,  or  from  the  Lewis  to  the  Little  Tracy,  to  be  150 
feet  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  and  the  horizontal  or  tunnel  distance,  at  15°  of  dip,  to  be 
579.5  feet,  while  the  shaft  distance  is  only  155.3  feet.  As  the  dip  increases,  the  tunnel 
distance  decreases,  and  the  shaft  distance  increases:  therefore,  at  75<'  of  dip,  the  tunnel 
or  horisontal  distance  is  only  155.3  feet,  and  the  shaft  or  vertical  distance  579.5  feet, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  15%  because  the  75''  from  the  vertical  is  the  same  in  reverse 
u  15*^  from  the  horizontal.  This  rock  is  very  hard,  and  we  find  the  cost  to  be  $60  per 
lineal  yard  for  tunnels,  $250  for  shafts,  and  $30  for  slopes,  when  labor  is  at  $1.50  per 
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day  for  miners;  the  shaft  being  about  10  X  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  tbe  tannd  7  X 10 
feet.  The  slopes  vary  with  the  size  of  the  seams,  and  are  made  in  proportion :  there- 
fore the  cost  of  sinking  on  a  small  seam  is  from  $25  to  $30  per  yard,  while  on  the 
Mammoth  it  is  $50  per  yard.  These  figures  include  only  labor;  the  outlajB  for 
material,  timber,  machinery,  cars,  and  hoisting  and  pumping,  are  additionaL 

In  order  to  find  the  depth  of  a  basin  by  this  table,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  get  tbe 
average  dip  of  some  well-known  seam ;  find  the  distance  from  that  to  the  basin  of  tb« 
seam  required,  and  then  the  distance  from  the  same  point  to  the  centre  of  the  buin 
as  nearly  as  can  be  approximated  by  surface  indications,  taking  care  to  allow  for  ut 
difference  in  dip  that  may  exist  between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  basin,  as  described  in 
figure  149. 

We  wish,  for  instance,  to  find  the  depth  of  the  Mammoth  at  a  cert^n  point  whm 
this  seam  does  not  outcrop;  but  we  find  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  know  it 
from  290  to  300  feet  above  the  Mammoth.  We  wish  to  start  a  shaft  on  the  north  nd« 
of  the  basin,  150  feet  south  of  the  outcrop  of  the  Primrose,  which  we  find  to  be  near  tbe 
outcrop  of  the  Orchard.  The  average  dip  is  15°,  and  we  find  the  vertical  distance  to  l« 
about  455  feet,  which  is  verified  by  the  St.  Clair  shaft,  commenced  and  sunk  under  i^ch 
circumstances.  To  find  the  basin  of  the  Mammoth  under  a  dip  of  25^,  we  find  the  out- 
crop of  one  of  the  upper  seams — say  the  Big  Tracy — and  measure  the  distance  to  tbe 
centre  of  its  basin.  We  find  the  distance  to  be  638.9  feet,  the  pernendicnlar  270,  or  tbe 
distance  at  right  angles  through  the  measures,  since  the  dip  is  (r  in  the  centre  of  tbf 
basin.  If  the  dip  has  been  preserved  at  25"*  the  whole  distance  of  638.9  feet,  the  pe^ 
pendicular  will  be  297.9  feet.  We  find,  therefore,  the  depth  to  K,  or  the  Big  Ttmt. 
to  be  270  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the  distance  from  the  outcrop  uf 
the  same  is  638.9  feet,  and  the  dip  25"*  on  an  average.  This  being  demonstrated,  ve 
find  by  the  table  that  the  distance  from  K  to  E,  or  from  the  Big  Tracy  to  the  Mid- 
moth,  is  902  feet:  consequently,  the  whole  distance  is  1172  feet  This  we  conrider » 
minimum.  The  probability  is  that  the  distance  would  be  rather  over  this  csicab- 
tion. 

The  approximate  distances  are  given  in  the  vertical  sections  accompanying  onr  d^ 
scriptions  of  the  respective  coal  regions,  and  the  approximate  depth  may  be  obtained  m 
tbe  same  manner  by  finding  the  basin  of  some  upper  seam  and  then  adding  the  diettnoe 
as  given  from  the  seam  found  and  known  to  the  seam  wanted,  in  the  centre  of  anj  be^ >n- 
But  if  the  shaft  is  located  on  the  dip,  the  average  angle  of  the  dip  must  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  perpendicular  depth  found  from  the  accompanying  table,  allowing  for  tbe 
increased  or  decreased  thickness  of  the  measures,  as  found  on  comparing  the  vertical 
column  of  the  region  with  the  distances  in  the  table. 

MINING  MACHINERT. 

However  important  the  location  and  development  of  our  mines,  and  neeeesaiy  as  inaj 
be  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  accomplish  their  development,  thew  reqniaitw 
are,  perhaps,  not  more  important  or  necessary  than  the  mechanical  skill  and  judgment 
required  in  designing  or  selecting  the  most  available  machinery  for  the  place  or  the 
purpose.  This  is  evident:  we  have  seen  it  demonstrated  on  so  many  occasions,  and  m 
so  many  places,  that  we  often  feel  surprised  and  puned  to  witness  so  great  a  lack  « 
tact  where  so  much  mechanical  skill  exists.  The  want  is  not  in  the  ability  to  manih 
facture,  but  to  apply  the  necessary  mechanical  power.  We  do  not  wish  to  make 
invidious  mention,  but  within  our  experience  we  could  point  out  a  hundred  ca«e» 
where  the  most  serious  consequences,  in  increased  expenditure  and  waste  of  power. 
have  resulted  from  misapplication  and  miscalculation. 

In  mining  machinery,  two  important  oonsiderationa  require  the  first  attentioOi  vn.: 
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siinplicity  and  strength.  In  colliery  engines,  the  question  is  not  so  much  economy  in 
the  use  of  fuel,  as  availability  in  mining  operations;  power,  durability,  and  general 
simplicity  of  style  are  the  most  essential  requisites;  and,  whether  designed  for  hoisting 
or  pomping,  the  more  compact  and  concentrated  their  efforts,  the  more  seryiceable  and 
permanent  will  be  their  duty.  But  the  style  of  the  machinery  is  also  an  important 
consideration.  Heavy  engines  are  now  generally  required,  since  our  mines  are  in- 
creasing in  depth  as  our  colliery  establishments  increase  in  proportion;  and  larger 
qaantities  of  coal  are  required  as  their  product  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
increase  of  the  original  outlay  and  the  general  daily  expense. 

If  ten  tons  of  coal,  car,  cage,  and  rope  are  to  be  lifted  1000  feet  per  minute,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  size  and  power  of  the  machinery,  taking  Watt's  calculation 
of  the  duty  of  a  horse-power  for  our  guide.  At  33,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  per 
minute,  as  the  law  of  a  horse-power,  it  would  require  600  horse-power  to  lift  10  tons 
1000  feet  per  minute;  or,  by  gearing,  to  lift  the  same  in  two  minutes,  300  horse-power 
would  be  the  calculation.  But  in  our  mines  we  always  balance  the  cage  and  the  car: 
we  have,  therefore,  on  starting,  3  tons  less,  and  200  horse-power  will  do  the  work 
designed, — ^that  is,  lift  ten  tons  500  feet  per  minute, — providing  the  balancing  power 
is  eqnol  to  one-third  of  the  load. 

With  machinery  of  such  power  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  area  of  the  piston-head 
in  proportion  to  the  load  to  be  lifted,  since  the  speed  of  the  piston  and  speed  of  the  load 
cannot  be  varied  to  the  extent  they  may  be  in  smaller  engines.  If  the  drum  on  which 
the  rope  winds  is  12  feet  in  diameter,  the  pinion  on  the  cnank-shaft  be  4  feet,  and  the 
stroke  5  feet,  or  the  crank  2}  feet,  the  piston  must  move  at  the  rate  of  413^  feet  per 
minute  to  move  the  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions must  be  41}  per  minute, — ^which  is  faster  than  an  engine  of  200  horse-power  ought 
to  move.  But  by  arranging  the  engines  as  two  100  horse-power  connected  link-motion 
engines,  their  speed  might  be  increased,  and  the  load  moved  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per 
minute,  with  great  &cility. 

Twenty  revolutions  per  minute  would  be  a  fasi  speed  for  a  200  horse-power  engine 
with  a  stroke  of  6  feet:  therefore,  to  move  a  load  at  the  rate  of  500  feet  per  minute,  the 
pinion  would  be  8^  feet  diameter.  But  by  the  use  of  two  connected  100  horse-power 
engines  the  speed  may  readily  be  increased  to  40  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  pinion 
reduced  to  4J  feet,  while  the  stroke  may  be  5  feet  or  less.  This  arrangement  increases 
the  leverage  or  power  of  the  engines  one-half,  and  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  one  of 
the  engines  oontinually  on  the  "live  centre;"  but  the  amount  of  steam  used  is  thereby 
x>nsiderab1y  increased.  This,  however,  would  be  a  necessity,  under  the  circumstances 
)f  lifting  a  load  of  7  tons,  or  14,000  pounds,  500  feet  per  minute,  since  a  200  horse- 
power engine  wonld  scarcely  do  the  work,  while  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines 
irould  do  it  easily,  provided  the  quantity  of  steam  were  increased. 

In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that  the  deficiency  is  general.  Boilers  are  almost 
dways  calculated  too  closely,  and  many  efficient  engines  are  crippled  for  want  of  a  full 
•apply  of  steam.  Where  the  generation  of  steam  is  more  an  object  than  the  first  cost 
if  machinery,  as  on  ocean  steamers,  and  where  coal  is  costly,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
ft  economy  to  provide  engines  calculated  to  do  the  most  duty  with  the  least  amount  of 
(team,  as  in  the  Cornish  low-pressure  engines,  or  in  working  steam  expansively  in  high- 
)res8ure  engines;  but  in  all  other  cases  it  is  economy  to  provide  an  excess  of  steam- 
loiler  or  heating  surface.  The  object  in  such  cases  is  to  make  a  small  amount  of  fire 
lorface  heat  a  great  extent  of  boiler  surface,  or  to  expend  the  caloric  in  the  most 
efficient  manner. 

But  in  ooUiery  establishments,  where  coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  same  objects  are 
lot  directly  sought,  though  it  is  equally  important  that  a  large  boiler  surface  should  be 
;>roTided-'-iiot  so  much,  however,  with  regud  to  the  economy  of  ftiel  as  to  the  efficiency 
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of  the  power,  though  a  flurplos  of  boiler  does  not  affect  the  quantity  of  coal  used  in  n 
unfayorable  manner ;  in  fact,  the  result  is  quite  the  rererse.  When  there  is  a  deficieocy 
of  boiler  surface,  steam  is  always  low,  and  the  engines  cannot  do  their  duty,  while  to 
eKcessive  firing  simply  wastes  the  heat  by  passing  it  up  the  stack.  Tlierefbre,  an  extra 
boiler,  with  dres  arranged  for  the  most  eifectiye  use  of  the  flame  and  heat,  and  moderate 
firing,  not  only  saves  labor,  coal,  and  material,  but  also  renders  the  machinery  fullj 
effective. 

Large  single  engines  are  not  as  useful  in  colliery  establishments  as  smaller  doaUt 
connected  engines  where  speed  is  required,  as  in  nearly  all  our  mining  departments, 
except  in  pumping ;  and  in  this,  large,  heavy,  and  slow-moving  engines  are  more  osefal 
than  smaller  and  faster  ones. 

To  present  the  matter  clearly,  we  will  state  that  a  40  horse-power  engine,  single, 
moving  at  50  revolutions  per  minute,  and  consuming  16,000  cubic  inches  of  steiD 
(which  is  an  excess)  at  50  pounds  pressure,  will  lift  6000  pounds  300  feet  per  mmote. 
But  two  20  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  100  revolutions  per  minntF, 
and  consuming  32,000  cubic  feet  of  steam,  will  lift  double  the  weight,  with  more  es«v 
300  feet  per  minute.  In  the  first  instance  the  pinion  or  drum  should  be  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  second  one  foot  diameter.  But  if  the  pinion  remains  the  nine 
the  load  is  lifted  at  double  the  speed.  To  a  certain  extent  this  rule  holdi  go«i 
notwithstanding  the  additional  friction  of  the  two  cylinders,  since  the  advantage  gaioed 
by  having  one  crank  continually  on  the  live  centre  more  than  compensates  for  the  tddi- 
tional  friction. 

The  heaviest  loads  to  be  lifted  fh)m  our  deep  mines  should  not  exceed  7  tons,  or,  If  10 
tons,  3  tons  may  be  counterbalanced  by  the  descending  cage  and  wagon:  therefore ^^ 
horse-power  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  hoisting  from  any  single  shaft  or 
slope.  But,  as  before  observed,  and  on  the  principle  advanced  in  the  case  of  the  <i^ 
horse-power  or  the  two  20  horse-powers,  two  100  horse-power  connected  crgiiw 
would  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  200  horse-power  single  engine  that  the  two  30 
horse-power  engines  had  over  the  4(!^hor8e-power  engine.  The  load  in  both  eacei 
is,  perhaps,  more  than  should  be  attached.  We  calculate,  however,  the  maxiniia 
duty  of  a  single  engine  as  the  minimum  duty  of  two  connected  engines  of  the 
same  average  power  and  supplied  with  a  full  amount  of  steam.  A  40  horse-pov^r 
eingine  will  not  lift  more  than  6000  pounds  300  feet  high  per  minute,  witbivt 
great  strain,  running  at  50  revolutions  per  minute.  But  two  20s,  running  at  1^ 
revolutions  per  minute.  Will  lift  a  greater  load — say  8000  pound»^^hat  distanoe  wi* 
ense. 

The  weight  to  be  lifted  in  a  shaft  300  feet  deep  may  be  estimated  thus:— coal  3  ton?: 
obt,  IJ  tons;  cage,  }  ton;  rope,  }  ton, — since  the  pulleys  should  be  some  distance  alxw 
the  landing-point.  This  would  give  5f  tons  as  the  load.  But  the  cage  and  ear  vtmM 
be  counterbalanced,  and  would  thus  reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  to  i| 
tons  at  starting,  3  tons  in  the  middle,  and  2i  at  the  top  of  the  shaft;  since  in  the  mM* 
the  rope  is  balanced,  and  nothing  but  the  coal  is  lifted,  while  at  the  top  the  rope  Ol)oale^ 
balances  an  ^qual  weight  of  coal.  Therefore  flie  maximum  load  is  8400  pomid*,  <b» 
average  6720  pounds,  and  the  minimum  5040  pounds.  This  load  can  be  lifted  ^^ 
ftet  per  mhinte  by  two  20  horse^power  connected  engines,  if  geared  to  ran  at  100  rew 
liitions  per  minute. 

In  a  shaft  of  1000  feet  depth,  the  load  wonld  be  considerably  increased  wiA  the  taa$ 
CDal-car  and  cage,  on  account  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  rope,  and  the  tendenej  » 
render  the  counterbalance  less  effective  by  the  increased  depth.  For  in§•aIl0^ahalall• 
with  equal  weights  is  poised  on  common  levels,  but  if  the  weight  on  one  aide  is  ^^^ 
tihan  that  on  the  other,  the  lowest  side  will  always  be  the  heaviest  in  eftet,  ^f»^f 
the  same  weight  reatty:  fifteen  ounces  may  ooiint6rp<H8e  a  ponnd  if  tlie  aiolritf  gnti^ 
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be  not  equal,  and  the  aame  in  relation  to  the  counterhalance  in  shafts.  The  cars  and 
tb«  cages  may  be  of  equal  weight,  but,  one  side  being  1000  feet  lower  than  the  other, 
tiiej  will  not  be  equal  in  effective  weight,  even  ^though  the  additional  weight  of  the 
rupe  be  added  to  the  upper  side.  The  difference  may  not  be  great;  still  it  adds  to  the 
luad  ai  staxting,  which  is  the  most  trying  point  to  the  engine. 

Yh  will  make  our  calculations^  however,  without  reference  to  the  unequal  poise,  and 
eiitimate  the  weight  of  cars  and  cages  as  equal,  and,  therefore,  as  counterbalanced.  In 
shafts  of  great  depth  it  seems  proper  to  raise  as  much  coal  as  practicable  at  once: 
therefore  we  calculate  cars  of  4  tons  as  the  maximum ;  but  the  size  of  the  cars  must 
depend  on  the  size  and  dip  of  the  seam.  If  the  seam  is  small,  large  cars  cannot  be 
used;  if  the  dip  is  considerable,  yet  not  steep  enough  to  run,  it  would  not  be  conT»- 
oient  to  take  large  cars  into  the  breasts  or  chambers.  The  size  of  the  car,  and  the 
amount  of  coal  to  be  raised  each  time  through  the  shaft,  depend  on  these  conditions. 
A  capacity  of  four  tons  may  be  considered  a  maximum,  and  one  ton  a  minimum,  for  a 
car. 

The  load  in  a  shaft  1000  feet  deep,  provided  the  amount  of  coal  be  four  tons,  may  be 
estimated  at  25,000  pounds ;  viz. :  coal  8900  pounds,  car  and  cage  8960  pounds,  and  a 
rope  of  2  inches  diameter,  weighing  7.05  pounds  to  the  foot, — 7050  pounds, — giving  a 
total  weight  of  nearly  25,000  pounds  to  be  lifted  by  the  rope.  But  the  load  on  the 
engine  is  only  the  coal  and  the  rope,  if  we  suppose  the  car  and  cage  to  be  in  equipose: 
therefore  the  load  which  the  engines  have  to  start  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
16,000  pounds,  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  8960,  and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  only  1910 
pounds.  A  single  engine  of  200  horse-power,  running  at  20  revolutions  per  minute, 
would  have  enough  to  do  in  starting  such  a  load  and  raising  it  at  the  rate  of  500  feet 
per  minute ;  but  two  100  horse-power  connected  engines,  running  at  40  revolutions 
per  minute,  would  do  the  work  with  ease. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  load,  and  give,  consequently,  additional  power  to  the  engines, 
flat  ropes,  winding  on  narrow  drums,  increasing  the  raising  drum  and  decreasing  the 
descending  drum,  are  the  best  means.  The  great  difference  between  the  power  re- 
quired to  start  the  load  from  the  bottom,  or  that  required  from  the  middle  up,  is 
erident.  Two  fifty  horse-power  engines  would  be  more  effective  with  flat  ropes  and 
narrow  increasing  and  decreasing  drums  than  two  one  hundred  horse-powers  with  the 
round  and  common  stationary  drum  would  be. 

The  same  thing,  however,  may  be  accomplished  by  cone  drums,  having  grooves  in 
which  the  rope  must  wind  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  increasing  in  diameter  on  the  raising 
side  and  decreasing  in  diameter  on  the  descending  side.  Thus,  the  rope  might  start  to 
raise  the  load  on  a  six-feet  drum  and  land  it  on  a  twelve-feet  drum.  The  objection  to 
this  mode  is  the  size  of  the  rope  which  must  be  used  to  raise  the  load  required,  and  the 
small  dimensions  of  the  drum.  A  two-inch  wire  rope  should  not  be  wound  on  a  drum 
of  less  than  12  feet,  particularly  on  starting  with  25,000  pounds  weight :  consequently, 
to  use  the  cone  drums  effectively,  the  starting  or  smallest  diameter  should  be  12  feet, 
and  the  largest  diameter  24  feet,  which  would  be  ponderous  and  costly.  But  by  the 
other  mode,  using  flat  ropes  and  narrow  drums,  with  the  rope  winding  on  itself,  this 
objee^n  would  not  exist  The  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  ropes  allows  of  a  corr^ 
sponding  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  drums.  If  the  load  is  started  on  a  drum  7 
feet  in  diameter  instead  of  one  12  feet  diameter,  with  the  same  proportions  of  pinioQS 
or  leverage,  the  power  to  do  the  work  is  proportionately  increased ;  bui^  in  addition  to 
this  advantage,  the  counterbalance  is  increased  in  nearly  equal  ratio,  since  the  drum  is 
e?er  ten  feet  in  diameter  on  the  descending  to  seven  feet  on  the  ascending  side,  and  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  bad  is  correspondingly  increased.  The  descending  car  and 
cage,  weighing  8960  pounds,  hang  5  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  drum,  while  the 
asoeoding  load  of  25,009  pounds  hangs  only  3}  feet  from  its  centre :  this  would  increaoe 
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the  descending  weight  as  a  counterbalance  by  making  it  equal  to  11,684  poondB,  utd 
the  ascending  load  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  woul^  be  13,352  pounds.  Of  ooone  some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  friction,  Und  the  loss  of  equilibrium  effected  throagh  t  wt 
of  ponderous  machinery ;  but  the  above  calculation  is  nearly  correct ;  and  hence  ve 
gain  by  this  mode  of  constructing  drums  and  connecting  engines  orer  the  old  mode  of 
single  engines  and  stationary  drums  not  only  in  first  cost,  but  in  effectiTeDees  o!  mt 
chinery  and  in  durability  of  both  ropes  and  machinery. 

BOX  CAGES. 

There  is  another  mode  of  raising  coal  from  deep  shafls,  that  may  be  commendable  ia 
some  cases.  The  plan  is  to  dispense  with  cars  and  cages  in  shafts  and  substitute  fer 
them  a  simple  box  of  boiler-plate,  which  may  hold  five  tons,  more  or  less.  This  I*  x 
does  not  leave  the  shaft,  but  the  coal  is  dumped  from  the  cars  into  the  box  at  the  U > 
tom  of  the  shaft,  and  on  arriving  at  the  top  the  box  is  emptied  by  a  contrivance  into  i^ 
shutes  of  the  breaker.  This  mode  may  be  advantageous  where  deep  shafb  are  suni  a 
small  seams  and  where  large  cars  cannot  be  made  use  of.  In  seams  of  from  fouT  t«  5\i 
feet,  cars  which  carry  more  than  from  one  to  two  tons  of  coal  cannot  be  made  ose  I 
and  where  the  dips  of  seams  are  over  20°  large  cars  cannot  be  conveniently  nfi^i 
therefore  in  such  cases  the  box  cages  may  be  available,  and  a  much  greater  amount*: 
coal  raised  than  could  be  done  in  one  shaft  if  the  cars  were  raised  with  the  coaL  T> 
difference  in  weight  on  the  engine  would  not  be  materially  altered,  but  the  load  u*  i« 
carried  by  the  rope  would  be  much  less. 

The  box  would  not  weigh  more  than  one  ton,  or  with  four  tons  of  coal  11,200  poaci« 
consequently,  the  size  of  the  rope  would  be  decreased  from  two  inches  to  one  auu ;.  Ui 
inch  diameter,  the  weight  of  which  is  about  four  pounds  to  the  foot,  or  4000  pooLi'  *• 
the  1000  feet,  instead  of  7000  pounds :  the  weight,  therefore,  to  be  lifted  by  the  n-r^  -* 
15,200  pounds  instead  of  25,000,  as  when  the  car  and  cage  are  lifled  with  the  co&l.  ^- 
the  load  on  the  engines  12,960  pounds  instead  of  16,000  pounds. 

A  smaller  shaft  can  also  be  made  to  answer  the  pm*pose,  in  case  the  boxes  art  ^i^* 
in  place  of  the  oars  and  cages,  since  tho  former  would  occupy  one-hsilf  leas  spact^  ti^ 
the  latter.    This  mode  is  in  use  at  the  Pioneer  colliery  at  Ashland. 

PNEUMATIC   MACHINERY. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple,  economical,  and  safe  mode  of  raising  coal  or  water  fr< 
deep  mines  is  the  pneumatic  process,  or  by  the  use  of  compressed  air.  We  think  *^ 
first  cost  of  establishing  this  process  would  not  be  much  greater  than  the  mol*^ '"  ^ 
in  use ;  while  the  constant  operation  thereafter  would  be  permanent  and  cheap. 

The  mode  consists  in  laying  two  air-tight  tubes  down  the  main  slope  or  shaft 
size  sufficient  to  receive  the  cars  or  boxes  designed  to  carry  the  coal.     If  boxc«  anr  ^'^''• 
the  size  of  the  tubes  may  be  small,— say  five  feet  in  diameter;  but  if  cars  are  toed  '^"^ 
could  not  well  be  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  in  slopes  where  the  cars  asceod  «*^ 
and  end ;  in  shafts  where  the  cars  go  up  as  they  stand,  the  tubes  should  be  five  br  tra. 

Boxes  are  to  be  preferred  for  several  reasons  in  pneumatic  tubes,  since  they  r»]^ 
much  less  space,  and  the  load  to  be  lifted  is  reduced  by  the  weight  of  the  car.  ^r  rm 
tons.  If  a  tube  of  five  feet  diameter  be  used,  the  area  is  25  square  feet,  or  Z6kM^  «{-H 
inches :  this,  at  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  lift  a  weight  of  1^  H 
pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the  pressure,  two  blowing-cylinders  of  a  cmpkcitj  :  ^*| 
cubic  feet,  to  be  run  at  25  revolutions  or  25  double  strokes  per  minnte,  and  ai  m^<^  I 
eight  pounds  pressure— say  7}  pounds — ^per  square  inch,  are  erected  cm  Uie  snr&.'v.  • 
two  direct-acting  high-pressure  steam-engines  of  30-inch  cylinder  are  placed  perpec^ 
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hxlj  below  them,  so  that  the  pistons  of  the  engines  connect  with  the  pistons  of  the 
blowing-cylinders.  This  will  give  2}  pounds  per  square  inch  excess  of  air  for  escape 
•nd  contingencies. 

Tiias  prepared,  the  cages  may  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  five  tons  of  coal  and 
three  tons  of  water,  leaving  a  surplus  of  900  pounds  to  operate  in  favor  of  balancing 
the  boxes,  which  are  connected  by  a  small  rope  capable  of  suspending  the  empty  cage 
from  a  pulley  over  the  tubes.  At  25  revolutions  per  minute,  the  blowing-cylinders  will 
produce  a  third  more  compressed  air  than  is  necessary,  by  computation,  to  raise  this 
amount  of  coal  and  water  1000  feet  high  every  minute. 

This  power  will  raise  1000  tons  of  coal  in  ten  hoi^rs  with  perfect  ease, — ^giving  three 
minutes  time  to  each  load,  or  one  minute  for  loading,  one  for  ascending,  and  one  for 
unloading,— and  600  tons  of  water.  While  the  box  is  standing  the  air  is  accumulating, 
and  therefore  compressed  ready  for  instantly  throwing  up  the  boxes  from  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.  In  case  larger  tubes  are  used,  larger  loads  may  be  raised  with  the  same 
pressure  per  square  inch,  or  the  same  load  with  less  pressure.  The  water-boxes  are 
suspended  beneath  the  coal-boxes,  and  fill  themselves  from  the  "sump"  while  the  coal 
is  being  loaded  into  the  coal-boxes  at  the  bottom  of  the  shafl  or  mine,  and  the  water  is 
discharged  on  the  top  at  the  same  time  the  coal  is  being  unloaded. 

The  whole  operation  is  simple,  and  governed  by  valves :  there  are  no  pumps  or  chains 
3r  heavy  ropes  required,  and  a  serious  accident  is  impossible.  We  do  not  think  the  first 
cost  of  erecting  machinery  of  this  character  can  be  greater  than  that  of  the  machinery 
low  in  use,  since  the  power  of  the  engines  would  be  one-half  less  than  that  of  the 
[luisting-  and  pumping-engines  required  to  do  the  same  work  at  the  same  depth ;  and, 
i/though  the  tubing  would  be  expensive,  there  would  be  no  outlay  for  pumps,  rods,  and 
limbers,  since  they  would  not  be  required. 

SAFETT-CAGES,  TRAVELLING-ROBS,  ETC. 

We  have  not  fiuth  enough  in  safety-cages  to  try  the  adventure  of  descending  on 

tem  if  any  other  means  are  presented,  and  we  cannot  reconmiend  any  invention  of  the 

nd  as  safe  enough  to  risk  the  lives  of  the  workmen  on.    It  is  possible,  with  proper 

re  and   'watchfulness,  to  make  several  contrivances  reasonably  safe;  but  generally 

ten  an  accident  happens  they  are  found  out  of  order.    The  "  drag''  in  slopes,  and 

i  heavy  falling  bars  without  springs  in  shafts,  are  perhaps  the  most  reliable,  when 

)perly  made  and  attached ;  but  these  safety  arrangements  should  be  designed  rather  to 

e  property  than  to  save  life.     The  workmen  should  not  be  allowed  to  ride  up  on  the 

ied  coal  cars  or  cages  under  any  consideration,  since  the  danger  is  imminent  even 

sn  every  care  and  precaution  is  taken.    If  there  may  not  be  a  convenient  travelling 

r  into  the  mine,  a  mode  should  be  provided  for  their  entrance  and  exit;  and  the  most 

pie  and  economical  is  to  attach  platforms  to  the  pump-rods.    If  a  single  rod  is  used, 

platforms  are  placed  at  intervals  equal  to  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  with  corresponding 

ionary  platforms  on  the  side  of  the  shaft.    The  workman  steps  on  the  upper  platform 

be  rods  and  descends  to  the  next  stationary  one,  upon  which  he  steps  and  remains  for 

retnrn  of  the  stroke,  and  then  steps  on  the  second  platform  on  the  rods  and  descends 

m  second  stationary  one.    This  process  is  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.    If 

Kimp  zaakeB  five  strokes  per  minute  and  ten  feet  to  the  stroke,  he  descends  at  the 

of  50  feet  per  minute,  or  1000  feet  in  20  minutes. 

PUfiiPING-MACHmERT. 

0  drainage  of  deep  mines  is  a  question  of  equal  importance  with  any  other  con- 
Mion  in  mining  matters.    To  deliver  100  or  1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  from 
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a  depth  of  100  or  1000  feet  requires  not  only  powOTful  machinery,  bat  reliable  vd 
durable  fixtures.  If  we  take  500  gallons  per  minute  as  the  maximum  production  of  ou 
deep  mines,  and  500  feet  as  their  maximum  depth,  we  still  find  that  the  amount  of  water 
discharged  per  day,  and  the  weight  of  the  column  to  be  lifted,  are  enormoua.  An  im- 
perial gallon  weighs  over  12  pounds,  and  a  column  to  discharge  500  gallons  per  mimitc 
should  be  20  inches  in  diameter ;  the  amount  discharged  in  24  hours  would  be  720,0(iQ 
gallons,  or  3200  tons,  and  the  column  to  be  lifted  by  the  engine  not  less  than  30  tons  5C 
feet  high  per  minute.  By  geared  motion,  working  the  engine  to  its  maximam  speed, 
this  may  be  done  by  130  horse-power.  But  the  great  weight  of  the  load  iMcossitatei 
massive  machinery  and  numerous  connections  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed  to  the  skn 
moTements  of  so  large  a  pump :  consequently,  direct  action  is  to  be  preferred  to  geared 
motion,  by  connecting  the  piston  of  the  steam-cylinder  with  the  pump-rod  and  makin| 
the  stroke  of  cylinder  and  pump  equal.  To  effect  this,  a  cylinder  should  not  be  less  thoD 
50  inches  in  diameter,  where  steam  of  40  pounds  pressure  per  square  ineh  is  used,  is 
order  that  a  surplus  of  power  may  be  provided.  A  cylinder  of  this  size, — ^ten  feet  atrokev 
— at  five  strokes  per  minute,  would  require  per  minute  about  680  cubic  feet  of  deue 
steam  of  a  common  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  square  inch ;  and  a  common  geared  oigioe 
of  30-inch  cylinder,  working  at  20  revolutions  per  minute,  would  require  per  minute  750 
cubic  feet  of  steam  of  the  same  density  to  do  the  same  work.  Thus,  when  slow  motion  l« 
required  to  lift  heavy  weights,  the  more  directly  the  steam  can  act  the  more  ecouonucsl 
will  be  the  expenditure  of  power ;  but,  as  noticed  in  connection  with  the  hoisting  of  ooil 
where  great  speed  is  required  the  reverse  is  the  best  economy. 

In  the  instance  here  given  of  a  drainage  of  500  gallons  per  minute,  we  exceed  iht 
general  maximum  drainage  of  mines  in  this  country,  but  are  below  that  of  the  deep  misee 
of  England.  The  size  of  the  pump  given,  however,  we  consider  the  largest  that  shnold 
be  used,  or  the  largest  that  can  be  used  with  economy  at  great  depth.  An  unbrokea 
column  of  five  hundred  feet  in  length  is  double  the  perpendicular  height  at  wbidi  s 
pump  can  be  properly  worked,  since  the  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  ralvee  and 
working  parts  should  never  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  square  inch«  Two  hundred 
feet  is  perhaps  the  most  economical  and  efie<;^ivQ  height. 

Water  weighs  62.5  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot ;  a  c(dumn  of  water  34  inches  in  peipea- 
dicular  height  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure^ — 14.7  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  Cornish  pumps  are  acknowledged  the  best  or  most  available  for  mining  purpossi; 
and  the  Cornish  miners,  having  the  most  practical  experience,  have  also  had  the  mask 
inducement  to  direct  their  experience  and  ingenuity  to  the  economy  of  drainage,  since 
their  mines  are  deep  and  extensive  and  their  fuel  i^  costly.  Their  pumping  arrangt* 
ments  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect  known.  At  the  Consolidated  Mines,  which  ait 
1560  feet  deep,  from  2600  to  3000  gallons  of  water  (ure  raised  1200  feet  high  per  minuk; 
4000  horse-power  is  provided,  and  about  half  the  power  is  constantly  at  wwk.  Tha 
whole  number  of  engines  is  nine.  The  average  duty  of  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  is 
about  50,000,000  pounds  of  water  lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  buabel, 
or  80  pounds,  of  coal;  which  is  about  equal  to  800  tons,  or  179,200  gallons,  lifted  500 
feet  high  by  the  consumption  of  one  ton  of  coal.  This  is  double  the  du^  of  oar  best 
Bull  engines,  and  three  times  the  production  of  our  geared  pumping-engines. 

But,  taking  into  account  the  simplicity  of  the  ''Bull  engine/'  the  reduction  in  first 
cost,  and  its  permanent  and  reliable  character,  with  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our 
coal,  we  consider  the  high-pressure  Bull  engines  superior  to  the  condensing  engines  as 
pumping-machinery  for  our  anthracite  mines. 

The  Bull  engine  is  a  simple  cylinder,  whose  piston  connects  directly  with  the  pump- 
rod.  If  used  at  a  shaft,  the  cylinder  should  be  directly  over  the  column  of  pipes ;  but  if 
at  a  slope,  the  cylinder  is  set  with  the  dip  of  the  seam  or  the  angle  of  the  rods.  In  ssn« 
cases  this  mode  of  connection  is  not  convenient,  and  the  ordinary  connocting  lods  sad 
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'*bob'^  are  used;  bat»  if  possible,  all  indirect  connection  ehoold  be  avoided.  The  steam 
is  need  direct  to  lift  the  rods,  and  the  pressure  on  the  piston  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  their  weight,  in  order  to  raise  them;  and  the  rods  must  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  pipes,  since  the  weight  of  the  rods  re- 
turning forces  up  the  water;  that  is,  the  engine  simply  lifts  the  rods,  and  the  weight 
of  the  rods  lifts  the  water. 

There  is  another  effectiTe  mode  for  pumping  water  from  deep  mines,  and  that  b,  the 
direct  use  of  steam  in  both  lifting  and  forcing  water,  by  which  the  same  column  of  pumps 
can  be  made  to  throw  double  the  quantity  of  water  now  produced.  There  would  be  but 
•light  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  pump,  and  no  more  liability  to  derangement. 

There  is  not,  generally,  more  economy  in  this  double-acting  mode  than  in  the  single- 
plunger  pump,  as  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned ;  the  first  cost  may  be  reduced,  but 
the  chief  benefit  to  be  derired  is  in  deep  shafts  where  two  columns  of  pumps  cannot  be 
used,  and  where  a  single  column  is  not  sufficient  to  drain  the  mine.  In  this  case,  the 
single  column  may  be  made  to  diacharge  a  double  quantity  of  water  by  the  simple  change 
of  the  working  barrel.  We  have  not  seen  this  mode  in  use  at  our  mines,  but  have  fre- 
quently witneesed  its  operation  in  equally  trying  positions,  and  can  fully  recommend  it 
in  all  such  cases  as  above  described. 

If  a  mine  produces  500  gallons  of  water  per  minute,  or  even  considerably  less,  it  is 
bad  policy  to  trust  its  drainage  to  a  single  pump  of  500  gallons  capacity  per  minute. 
All  mining  machinery,  no  matter  how  perfect,  is  liable  to  accident  from  various  causes, 
and  a  few  days'  delay  is  sufficient  to  drown  the  mine;  when  the  pump  is  just  capable  of 
keeping  the  water  down,  any  accumulation  or  delay  may  overpower  its  capacity.  It  is 
Dot  safe  to  trust  the  drainage  of  a  dtep  and  extensive  mine  to  less  than  double  the 
pumping  capacity  actually  required  to  keep  down  the  water.  Nor  is  it  safe,  even  with 
double  the  pumping  capacity,  to  trust  it  all  to  a  single  engine  or  a  single  pump.  It 
vould  be  more  economy  to  erect  two  moderate-sised  pumps  in  each  mine  that  is  de- 
Higoed  to  be  extensive,  than  one  very  large  pump.  This,  we  think,  almost  any  practical 
eufrineer  or  "  sump-man"  will  endorse. 

The  breaking  of  clack-pieces,  and  the  bursting  of  pipes,  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
where  the  column  is  of  great  perpendicular  height,  and  our  mechanics  and  engineers 
hire  a  habit  of  strdcking  ike  lift,  and  frequently  make  one  lift  do  when  two  lifts  are 
almost  indispensable.  When  we  consider  the  pressure  that  lies  on  the  valves  and  pipcH 
even  at  the  depth  of  300  feet, — which  is  one-third  more  than  can  be  recommended, — we 
can  imagine  the  liability  to  derangement  and  fracture;  but  the  fuU  extent  of K the 
pressure  that  occasionally  happens  can  be  fully  realized  only  by  those  who  have  seen 
the  bursting  of  clack-pieces  the  dimensions  and  strength  of  which,  by  calculation, 
would  bear  perhaps  ten  times  the  pressure  of  the  column.  In  working  heavy  pumps,  or, 
in  fact,  any  mine-pump,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  against  the  "water-hammer,'' 
or  the  accumulation  of  air  beneath  the  plunger;  and  sometimes  a  vacuum  is  created 
between  the  plunger  and  the  water  by  the  strangulation  of  the  valves,  or  the  "wind- 
liore."  The  consequence  of  this  is  the  sudden  and  violent  fall  of  the  plunger,  and  of 
the  immense  weight  of  the  rods,  with  full  force  on  the  water.  The  force  of  such  a  blow 
cannot  be  estimated  except  by  its  effects. 

But  both  these  difficulties  may  be  obviated  by  a  little  care  and  ingenuity.  A  float 
in  the  sump,  with  a  wire  and  bell,  will  always  give  warning  when  the  water  becomes 
low,  and  a  column  of  gas-pipe  from  the  working  barrel  will  always  allow  the  escape  of 
air,  or  obviate  the  danger  from  the  "  water-hammer." 

In  addition  to  the  danger  from  accidents,  there  is  always  a  liability  to  a  sudden^in- 
<^r«ase  of  water, — sometimes  from  subterranean  fissures  containing  pent-up  reservoirs, 
and  sometimes  from  springs  which  may  be  cut  by  the  advancing  works;  but  more 
frequently  from  sudden  floods  or  long-continued  rains,  and  the  "caving  in"  of  old 

SO 
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workings,  wbioh  open  dumaehi  for  ihe  admiBsion  of  tiie  torrente  pooling  from  ^ 
mountain-Bides  under  such  oircnmstanoes. 

It  is,  therefore,  best,  safest,  and  most  eoonomioal,  eventoally,  to  have  not  onlj  dosbSe 
pnmping  eapaeity,  but  two  independent  pomps  each  more  than  capable  of  drainiiig  ti» 
mine. 

The  plunger  pomp  is  the  only  really  reliable  one  for  deep  ndnos  and  he«fy  punps,— 
particularly  where  the  acids  of  the  water  have  an  injurious  eieet  on  iron,  which  is 
generally  Uie  case  in  coal-mines,  where  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  &«{aeDtlT 
renders  the  water  so  destractiye  to  iron  that  even  oast  {hungers  cannot  be  sneoenfiillj 
used  in  pomps.  We  have  seen,  in  such  cases,  a  bar  of  iron  two  indies  wide  and  three- 
eighths  thick  cot  through  by  mine-water  in  two  weeks.  Copper,  glass,  and  wood  tie 
resorted  to  in  sack  <Msee ;  but,  generally,  cael-ifon  plongefs^  if  kept  well  greased  aad 
packed,  are  the  most  available. 

In  sinking  mines,  slopes,  or  diafts,  where  the  water  must  be  sucked  from  the  botton 
of  the  pit,  and,  consequently,  is  accompanied  by  air  and  gravel,  the  common  Uflmgpmf 
is  the  only  reliable  one,  and  we  do  not  think  a  better  can  be  designed  for  the  purpoie. 

A  great  many  new  pomps  have  been  invented  of  late  years,  and  aome  of  them  an 
admirable  for  certain  uses;  but,  though  we  have  personally  etamined  most  of  them, 
we  do  not  find  any  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  (Jd  Gomisli  lifting  pomp  for  siokiag 
mines,  or  of  the  plunger  pump  as  a  pennanent  fixture.  The  donkey  pomp  and  engiu 
combined  is  very  available  under  certain  circumstances,  or  where  steam  oan  be  taken  dovn 
into  the  mine  without  loss  by  condensation,  and  wkere  heavy  lite  do  not  oeeor;  but  tha 
presence  of  additional  valves,  and  the  necessity  for  fireqoent  stoppages  to  change  tb 
clacks  and  pack  the  pistons,  render  these  pumps  unteliable  generally  for  mining  pnrposefc 

TABLES  AND  RUI.E8  FOB  DISCOVERINa  THB  CAPACITIES  OF  ENOINliS 

AND  PUMPS. 

The  following  is  an  old  rule  for  obtaining  the  power  of  oondensing  englness^ 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  multiply  the  sum  by  .7S54,  the  product  bj 
10,  and  the  whole  product  by  144,  which  will  show*  the  number  of  pounds  the  esgme 
will  lift  one  fi)ot  high  in  a  minute.  Divide  the  number  of  pounds  by  33,000,  and  tb« 
result  will  be  the  horse-power.  In  the  above  calculation,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  ii 
estimated  at  10,  independent  of  friction,  with  9  revolotions  per  minute  aad  8  foet  stroke. 

The  example  is  thus: — 

What  is  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  the  cylinder  of  which  is  50  indbes  in  disswter, 

and  the  stroke  8  foot? 

60  X  50  =  2500 

.7854 

1963.5000 
10 


19635.0000 
144 


33000)2727440.0000(82,344  Ans. 
264000 

87440 
66000 

1440 

2,727,440  pounds  Hfted  one  foot  hi^  per  minute^  equal  82  horBO'peww,  with  s  fac- 
tion  over. 

A  better  role  for  estimating  the  nominal  horse-power  of  a  oondennuig  sogiMo^* 
constant  unifimn  pressure  of  seven  pounds  per  sqoare  ineh  is  thnas*— 
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Examjple, 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inchee,  and  multiply  by  the  cnbe  root  of  the 
slioke  in  feet^  and  the  result  by  .0213  ^  the  product  is  the  nominal  horse-power. 
What  is  the  power  of  an  engine  with  30  inch  cylinder  and  6  feet  stroke? 

30>  x=  900  and  {/  :^  1.817:  hence  900  +  1817  X  -0213  =^  34.8  hcrse-power. 

The  effective  power  of  any  engine  may  be  obtained  by  this  rule: — 
Find  the  area  of  the  piston  in  inches,  and  multiply  the  same  by  the  uniform  pressure 
of  the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch, -and  the  result  by  the  velooity  of  the  piston  in 
feet  per  minute.    Deduct  2}  pounds  per  square  inch  for  friclion,  and  divide  the  re- 
mainder by  33,000:  the  quotient  is  the  effective  horse-power. 

What  is  the  effective  power  of  an  engine  whose  cylinder  is  40  inches  in  diameter,  the 
piston's  velocity  200  feet  per  minute,  and  the  pressure  40  pounds  per  square  inch? 

40'  X  .7854  =  1256.64  inches  area  and  40  pounds  pressure. 
1256.64  X  40  X  200  =  10049982,  with  fHction  deducted  ^ 
33000)10049982(304}  horse-power. 

Having  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  accomplish,  or  a  certain  load  to  lift,  required  the 
power  to  lift  it  at  a  certain  rate  per  minute, 

RuLi.-^Reduce  the  weight  to  be  lifted  to  pounds,  multiply  by  the  feet  through 
which  the  load  is  to  be  lifted  per  minute,  and  divide  by  33,000:  the  quotient  gives  the 
horse-power  required. 

Required  tiie  power  to  lift  5  tons  500  feet  per  minute. 

2240  lbs.  X  5  =  11200  lbs.  X  500  =  33000)5600000(169.03  horse-poWer. 

Bomts-powm. 

By  numerous  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  one  horse  equals  the  strength  of 
wven  strong  men,  and  also  that  a  horse  of  common  sise  and  strength,  working  8  hours 
per  day,  will  not  exert  a  greater  power  than  23,412  pounds  lifted  one  foot  per  minute; 
if  worked  only  6  hours  per  day,  24,360  pounds;  if  3  hours  per  day,  32,943  pounds 
3an  be  lifted  one  foot  per  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Watt's  liberal  estimate  for 
bis  steam-engines  u'  folly  douUe  the  power  exerted  by  «  horse  working  a  full  day. 

SifeAlC. 

One  cubic  inch  of  water  etaporated  under  the  atmoepherid  pressure  is  converted  into 
I  cubic  foot  of  steam. 

The  same  amount  of  wtiter  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  gives  a  me- 
^nical  force  equal  to  one  ton  raised  one  foot  per  minute;  or  steam  at  a  pressure  of 
10  pounds  per  square  inch  and  261^  of  temperature  exerts  the  same  force.  To  develop 
Mie  horse-power  per  minute  will,  therefore,  require  the  evaporation  of  15  cubic  inches 
if  water,  or  900  cubic  inches  per  hour.  If  the  friction  of  the  machinery,  or  the  power 
"equired  to  move  the  engine,  be  2  jt  per  cent,  of  the  power  developed,  we  mosti  of  course, 
idd  that  amount  to  the  amount  of  water  required. 

The  capacity  of  boilers  should  not  be  less  than  25  cubic  feet  for  steam  and  water,  with 
)  square  feet  of  heating  surface,  and  1  square  foot  of  furnace  space  for  every  nominal 
lorse-power;  and,  iEs  before  explained,  when  coal  is  plentifbi  and  cheap,  one-third  to 
ne-half  more  boiler  surface  may  be  used  with  economy  with  high-speed  engines. 

Under  favorable  conditions,  about  33  cubic  feet  of  steam  should  be  generated  per 
minute,  or  one  cubic  foot  of  water  evaporated  per  hour,  for  each  horse-power;  orx>ne 
pound  of  coal  should  evaporate  eight  pounds  of  waten 
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▲IB. 

One  hundred  parta  of  pure  air  contain,  by  weight,  75.55  nitrogen,  23.32  oxygen,  ind 
1.3  carbonic  acid.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  equals  a  column  of  water  34  feet  in 
height,  a  column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch  at  i 
mean  temperature.  The  resistance  of  air  increases  as  the  square  of  the  Telocity,  and 
the  resistance  per  square  foot  as  the  velocity  multiplied  by  00.2288. 

TABLE 
Showing  the  Square  Inche9  m  a  Cylinder  or  Cirelefroni  10  to  7S  Inchea  in  Diameter. 


• 

• 

Si 

i 

i 

« 

Sqaara 

• 

Square 

Square 

© 

8qiiar» 

1 

lucbfls. 

c 

m 

Inches. 

g 

Incbee. 

4 

ladMi. 

1 

s 

s 

10 

78.54 

26 

580.93 

42 

1888.59 

58 

2642.00 

11 

96.08 

27 

572.56 

43 

1452.20 

59 

2784.00 

12 

118.10 

28 

616.75 

44 

1520.58 

60 

2827.44 

18 

182.78 

29 

660.20 

45 

1590.48 

61 

2922.47 

14 

153.94 

80 

706.86 

46 

1661.91 

62 

8019.00 

15 

176.71 

81 

764.77 

47 

1736.00 

68 

8117.25 

16 

201.06 

82 

804.25 

48 

1809.66 

64 

8217.00 

17 

226.98 

83 

856.80 

49 

1886.74 

65 

8318.31 

18 

254.47 

84 

907.92 

50 

1963.60 

66 

8421.20 

19 

288.54 

85 

962.00 

51 

2042.82 

67 

8526.66 

20 

814.16 

86 

1017.88 

52 

2123.72 

68 

8651.69 

21 

846.86 

37 

1076.20 

58 

2206.19 

69 

8789.29 

22 

880.18 

88 

1134.00 

54 

2290.23 

70 

8848.46 

23 

415.47 

89 

1194.60 

55 

2376.83 

71 

8959  20 

24 

452.89 

40 

1256.64 

56 

2468.00 

72 

4071.51 

25 

490.88 

41 

1820.26 

57 

2661.76 

78 

4185.40 

TABLE 
0/  the  E:ipannon  of  Air  by  Beat^  that  at  SS^  Fahrenheit  being  1.000. 


Fah.  . 

Volume. 

Fah. 

Volume. 

Feh. 

Tolnme. 

85*> 

1.007 

850 

1.121 

170*» 

1.295 

40 

1.021 

90 

1.182 

180 

1.815 

45 

1.032 

95 

1.142 

190 

1.884 

50 

1.043 

100 

1.162 

200 

1.364 

55 

1.055 

110 

1.178 

210 

1.872 

60 

1.066 

120 

1.194 

212 

1.876 

65 

1.077 

130 

1.215 

802 

1.558 

70 

1.089 

140 

1.235 

892 

1.789 

76 

1.099 

160 

1.256 

482 

1.919 

80 

1.110 

160 

1.276 

572 

2.098 

Common  Oravity  of  Water, 

1  cubic  inch  weighs 08617  pounds. 

12  cubic  inches  weigh 484  *' 

1  cubic  foot  weighs « 62.6  " 

85.84  cubic  feet  weigh 1  ton. 

1  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  weighs 64.2  pounds. 

84.9  cubic  feet  of  sea-waler  weigh 1  ton. 

1  cubic  foot « 6.26  imp.  gsDs- 

1  oylindrioal  foot 5  imp.  galls. 

12  imperial  gallons  weigh...... m 1  owt 
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224  imperial  gallons  weigh 1  ton. 

45.64  cylindrical  inches  weigh.. 1  ton. 

12  cylindrical  inches  weigh -       -841  pounds. 

1  cylindrical  foot  weighs 49.1  pounds. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Weigki,  Wine  OaUont,  and  OMe  Feet  of  Water  eontainid  in  wtfui  of  Pimpfrom^ 

four  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
(Ttoiii  Badge'!  Pr»6tical  Hiner'i  Gaida.) 


o 

u 

s 


71 
8 

P 
^ 

10 

m 

ill 

12 


Wdgbt. 


82.75 

86.96 

41.42 

46.16 

61.14 

66.88 

61.87 

67.68 

78.68 

79.90 

86.42 

98.20 

100.22 

107.61 

115.00 

122.85 

130.90 

189.22 

147.78 

166.60 

166.68 

176.00 

184.60 

194.46 

204.64 

214.90 

226.61 

286.87 

247.60 

268.87 

270.61 

280.40 

294.68 


WioeHflamrB. 


Gait, 

«to. 

8 

8 

4 

1 

4 

8 

6 

2 

6 

0 

6 

8 

7 

1 

8 

0 

8 

8 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

8 

18 

8 

14 

2 

15 

2 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

2 

19 

8 

20 

8 

22 

0 

28 

1 

24 

1 

26 

2 

27 

0 

28 

1 

29 

2 

80 

8 

82 

1 

88 

2 

86 

1 

PlM. 
1 
1 

I' 

1 

0 

si 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

0 


Onbio 
Yeet. 


jnet, 
0.622 
.691 
.662 
.788 
.818 
.902 
.989 
1.082 
1.178 
1.278 
1.882 
1.491 
1.603 
1.720 
1.840 
1.966 
2.094 
2.027 
2.864 
2.606 
2.660 
2.800 
2.964 
8.110 
8.272 
8.488 
8.607 
8.781 
8.969 
4.141 
4.327 
4.518 
4.712 


o 


Indui, 
12i 
12} 
12} 
18 
18i 
18. 
13] 
14 
141 
U\ 
14} 
16 
161 
\b\ 
16} 
16 
16j 
16. 
16j 
17 
17} 
17} 
17} 
18 

18} 
18} 
19 

in 

19} 
19} 
20 


Wdght 


306.96 
319.60 
882.61 
346.68 
369.10 
872,78 
386.72 
«)0.90 
416.86 
430.00 
446.00 
460.23 
476.69 
491.42 
607.40 
628.68 
640.18 
666.87 
678.88 
691.18 
608.66 
626.42 
644.67 
662.73 
681.26 
700.00 
719.10 
788.40 
767.96 
777.78 
797.86 
818.18 


Wine  UeaMfftt. 


GaU. 
36 
38 


41 
42 
44 
46 
48 
49 
61 
68 
66 
66 
68 
60 
62 
64 
66 
68 
70 
72 
76 
77 
79 
81 
88 
86 
88 
90 
93 
96 
97 


2 
1 


89 1     2 


1 
8 
2 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
8 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
8 
8 
0 
0 
1 
2 
8 
0 
1 
8 
0 
2 
8 


Ptt. 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Cable 
leet. 


tbeL 

4.910 

6.118 

6.819 

6.630 

6.746 

6.960 

6.187 

6.414 

6.646 

6.880 

7.119 

7.368 

7.610 

7.862 

8.117 

8.879 

8.641 

8.909 

9.181 

9.467 

9.739 

10.022 

10.310 

10.602 

10.899 

11.142 

11.604 

11.818 

12.126 

12.448 

12.764 

18.090 


TABLE  OP  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES. 


HeUlt. 


PUtina 

Pare  gold.. 
Mercury.... 

Uad......... 

Pore  silTer 


Weight, 

Water  belDg 

1000. 


19,600 
19,268 
13,660 
11,362 
10,474 


Numbered 

Cable  Inchee 

In  A  Pound. 


1.417 
1.486 
2.040 
2.486 
2.688 


Weight  of  A 
Cobio  Inch, 
1b  Ponnde. 


.7068 
.6966 
.4902 
.4106 
.8788 
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TABLE  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES.— Con/ffiuRl. 


Metalf. 


BlBmuth 

Copper 

Brass ..^ ,, 

Iron,  cast • 

Iron,  bar 

Steel 

Tin 

Zino -a 


Welirht, 
Water  Miiw 

Somber  of 
CttUcIaAM 

1000. 

inaPoBiid. 

9,823 

2.814 

8,788 

8.146 

7,824 

8.638 

7,264 

8.806 

7,700 

8.592 

7,883 

8.580 

7,291 

.790 

7,190 

8.825 

.8^52 
.8178 

•BU9Q 

.2630 
.2790 
.2833 
.2636 
.2800 


Yarlons  Bodies. 


Marble,  average ^ ^ , 

Granite,  average 

Chalk,  BriUsh 

Brick,  common  red • 

Brick,  Welsh  fire - 

Tallow,  average 

Ice  frou)  fresh  water 

Coal,  anthracite > 

Coal,  bituminous  M... 

Coal,  bituminous,  caking , 

Coal,  canpel » 

Coke,  dry ..•• 


Wfll|dkt» 
Water  btUig 

Wdsbtof* 

Cubic  Foot, 

1000. 

iaPonada. 

2,720 

70.0 

2,661 

165.6 

2,781 

178.8 

2,160 

185.0 

2,408  • 

150.6 

942 

60.0 

1.001 

58.0 

1,626 

95.8 

1,819 

82.4 

1,270 

79.8 

1,272 

79.6 

755 

47.0 

yuaAttd 

Cnlkfm 

IbiBbb. 


IS. 

1S.5 

1175 

17.5 

145 

l&O 

m 

24.7 
26.0 
28.i 
280 
47.6 


Beeaoned  Pmber. 


English  oak 

African  oak.., 

Riga  oak 

Beach  oak 

Ash  oak 

Mahogany,  Spanish 

Bantzic  oak 

Riga  fir • , 

Maple 

Teak 

Elm 

American  oak 

Walnut 

Fitch  pine 

Red  pine ^..» 

Mahogany,  Honduras 

Sycamore • , 

Lime  tree < 

Cedar 

Yellow  pine «, 

Hemlock 

Cork 

White  pine 


Watn- bdng 
1000. 


984 
944 
872 
852 
845 
800 
756 
753 
752 
750 
673 
672 
671 
66Q 
657 
687 
604 
600 
661 
461 
450 
240 
426 


Welglit  of  » 

Oqmc  Voot, 

InFfMUidB. 


68 

69 

64 

48 

52 

60 

47 

47 

47 

46 

42 

42 

41 

41 

41 

40 

88 

87 

36 

28 

29 

15 

26 


intliB. 


88.5 
88.0 
41.5 
45.0 
4S.0 
45.0 
48.0 
48.0 
47.5 
48.5 
68.0 
68.0 
68.5 
54.5 
64.5 
65.0 
69.0 
69.5 
64.0 

sao 

76,0 

141.0 

6U 
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DtngUy  of  Qaui  as  eompartd  trith  Atmotpherie  Air  at  1000, 

Carbonio  Mid  gas., 1,627 

Oxygen 1,111 

HeaTj  carbnretted  hydrogen 972 

Nitrogen.....*, ^ 669 

Bteamat212« - ,      628 

Light  oarburetted  hydrogen •     600 

Air  rarefied  by  600^  of  heat ^ 668 

Hydrogen...- , 69 


TABLES  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  IBON  IN  TABIOUS  MEBCHANTABLE  FORMS, 

IN  POUNDS  AND  FRACTIONS. 

Flat  Bar  and  Hoop  Iron. 


Thlekoeai,  in 

Breadth,  in  Inchet. 

Inches. 

81 

1.47 

8 
L26 

21 

1.15 

1.05 

0.94 

9 

If 

.78 

11 

.68 

.62 

1 
.42 

t 

I 

.84 

.81 

1 

2.94 

2.52 

2.81 

2.10 

1.89 

1.68 

1.47 

1.26 

1.06 

.84 

.68 

•  ■ 

4.41 

8.78 

8.46 

3.16 

2.88 

2.62 

2.20 

1.89 

1.67 

1.26 

.94 

,  . 

5.88 

6.04 

4.62 

4.20 

8.78 

8.86 

2.94 

2.22 

2.10 

1.68 

1.26 

■  ■ 

7.86 

6.30 

5.77 

5.25 

4.72 

4.20 

3.67 

8.15 

2.62 

2.10 

1.67 

' 

8.82 

7.56 

6.93 

6.30 

5.66 

5.04 

4.41 

3.78 

8.15 

2.52 

■ 

ia29 

8.82 

8.08 

7.85 

6.61 

5.88 

5.14 

4.41 

8.67 

2.94 

1 

11.76 

10.08 

9.24 

8.40 

7.66 

6.72 

5.87 

5.04 

4.20 

Table  of  a  Square  Foot  of  Plate  Iron,  in  Founds, 


ThielnMMii 

6 

A 

i 

10 

A 

12J 

f 

16 

A 

171 

i 

SO 

A 

22} 

25 

27J 

« 

Wciffht,  in  Ponnds 

80 

Table  of  a  Square  fbot  of  Sheet  Iron,  m  Pounds, 


No.  of  Wir«-Gaiigo< 


Weight,  in  Ponnds. 


1 

12.5 

2 
12 

8 
11 

4 
10 

6 

9 

6 
8 

7 
7.5 

8 

7 

9 

6 

10 
6.68 

11 


No.  of  Wire-Gauee 

12 
4.62 

18 
4.82 

14 

4 

16 
8.95 

16 
8 

17 
2.6 

18 
2.18 

19 
1.98 

20 
1.62 

21 
1.5 

22 

Weiffht.  in  Pounds 

1.87 
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TabU  of  Round  IroHf  in  Pounds, 
I 


Tiwigth,  one  Foot 


Diameter. 


Weight 

.164 

.266 

.869 

.608 

.666 

.881 

1.026 

1.241 

1.476 

1.782 

2.011 

2.806 

2.624 

8.821 

4.099 


Length,  one  Foot 


<  OiAmeter. 
ihdkei. 


Weight 

4.961 

6.918 

6.928 

8.048 

9.224 

10.496 

11.846 

18.288 

14.797 

16.896 

18.146 

19.842 

21.684 

23.668 

26.620 


Length,  one  Foot 


Diameter. 


Weight 

27.709 
29.881 
82.170 
84.472 
86.896 
89.890 
41.984 
44.687 
47.886 
68.182 
69.187 
66.686 
72.618 
79.870 
86.781 


Length,  one  Foot 


Dtunetor. 


6 

I' 
I* 

1?* 
1^* 


Weight 

94.610 
110.84 
128.86 
147.68 
167.94 
189.54 
212.58 
286.75 
262.34 
29().47 
817.48 
846.93 
878.44 


Table  of  the  Weight  of  Square  Iron,  in  Pounde, 


Length,  one  Foot 


Thickneee. 


1 


Weight 
.209 

.470 
.886 
1.806 
1.879 
2.668 
8.840 
4.228 


ThlcknesB. 
Inchet. 


Length,  one  Foot. 


Weight 

6.219 

6.816 

7.616 

8.820 

10.229 

11.748 

18.860 


Length,  one  Foot 


Weight 

16.088 
16.909 
18.840 
20.876 
28.116 
26.269 
27.608 


Length,  one  JwA. 


Thlckneea. 

8 
8 
8 
8 

4 


Weight 

80.070 
86.279 
40.916 
46.969 
68.440 
67.637 
88.610 


WIRE  ROPES,  CHAINS,  AND  CORDAGE. 

Wire  ropes  are  now  generally  used  in  the  place  of  chains  and  hemp  ropes.  A  gretter 
strength  with  less  weight  is  obtained  by  the  former  than  either  of  the  latter.  A  tarred 
hemp  rope  of  the  best  quality,  weighing  2  pounde  to  the  fathom  (6  feet),  and  3  inches 
in  circumference,  will  not  sustain  more  than  3  tons  without  great  danger  of  breaking. 

Relative  Strength  of  Ropes  and  Chaine,  ae  given  by  EngUeh  Experimente  on  Short  Lengthi. 


Hemp  Eopee  Sbrond,  LiiJd,  and 
Tured  with  the  Werm  Register. 


8  inoh  oircumference. 
8}    «  " 

4 

6} 


l< 
IC 
tt 

«4 


Breaking  Strain. 

Tons, 

CM. 

8 

17 

6 

6 

6 

17 

8 

18 

10 

14 

12 

19 

Hemp  Ropce  Bhromd,  Laid,  and 
Tarred  with  the  Warm  Begistar. 


6  inoh  cironmftrenoe 

6}    "  " 

7  ««  It 

^  "       «« 

8    "         «« 


BreaUagStnlB* 


14 
18 
21 
24 
27 


19 

00 
00 
00 
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ChalB  Obblw,  nuoMiliMtand 
Kngllth  Iron. 


Chain  from   I  inch  bolt. 


•« 

<4 
4« 
« 
M 
« 
<« 
M 


I 


<« 

<4 
it 
II 
l« 
II 
II 
II 
II 


l« 

41 
tl 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

« 

II 


FrooiQt 

BrMklngof 

Bolt. 

Chain. 

Tbnt. 

3bfM. 

li 

18 

12 

19: 

16 
21 

26 

84 

27 

48 

m 

53, 

48. 

77 

65 

105 

85^ 

187 

Chains  from  beat  American  oharooal  iron  will  bear  a  greater  breaking  strain  by  one- 
fourth  than  thoee  made  of  English  iron ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  work  them  at  a 
higher  proof  than  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  proof. 

There  is  a  singular  oircumstanoe  oonnected  with  iron  not  generally  understood,  or  yet 
scientifically  explained.  Iron  which  is  cold  rolled,  or  drawn  from  an  annealed  or  soft 
condition,  will  bear  a  greater  direct  weighty  as  bolts  or  wire  ropes,  by  one-half,  than  when 
heated ;  that  is,  a  wire  which  will  bear  1000  pounds  after  being  drawn  through  the 
wire  machinery,  or,  in  other  words,  new  wire,  will  bear  only  500  pounds  after  being 
heated  red-hot:  therefore  a  wire  rope  containing  the  same  weight  of  iron  will  bear 
double  the  strain  which  chains  will  endure  without  breaking,  and  may  be  safely 
worked  at  threefold  the  load  that  can  be  risked  on  chains  of  the  same  weight. 


Iron  wire  Bopflt,  Chnrooal  Iron. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

Wire  rone  ll-  inches  in  circumference 

Tmi, 
6 
15 
19 
21 
24 

«i        2i     *•                   "             

<i         3        II                    II 

II        8)      •«                   "             

«i         si      «*                    "              

"a                                                  •• .....•• 

• 
Steel  Wire  Bopea. 

Breaking 
Strain. 

Si^el  wiv4  VAP9  2     inches  in  ciroumferenee  ..................... 

3bfM. 
15 
16 
25 
28 
84 

II           ii         li       0  1          II                              II 

t*       II      II     2»       *•                    ** 

14         •«        II      24         **                         "               ••.•• 

14              41            II         3                  l<                                        II 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  breaking  strain,  or  the  weight 
required  to  break  a  certain  length  of  rope  or  chain,  is  not  in  proportion  to  weight.  A 
}-tnch  chain  manufactured  from  flinch  round  iron  contains  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  iron,  and  is  nearly  four  times  the  weight,  of  a  one-inch  wire  rope,  and  yet 
tUe  breaking  strain  is  about  the  same ;  while  a  hemp  rope  to  bear  the  same  strain 
muat  be  7  inches  in  circumference  and  double  the  weight  of  the  wire  rope.  Steel  wire 
r<>pc3  will  bear  four  times  the  burden  of  an  equal  weight  of  hemp  rope,  and  eight  times 
the  burden  of  an  equal  weight  of  chain ;  while  the  working  strain  that  each  will  bear 
is  in  the  same  proportion,  but  in  favor  of  the  iron  wire  over  both  hemp  ropes,  and 
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chains,  and  8tiU  more  in  &Tor  of  steel  wire  orer  the  iron  w»e.  Bat  if  iron  or  steel 
wire  ropes  are  healed  before  use,  their  strength  is  reduced  one-halU  In  putting  on  the 
sockets  at  the  ends  of  the  ropes,  that  part  is  weakened  if  heated  for  the  purpose,  sDd 
if  short  lengths  are  experimented  on  they  always  part  at  the  socket ;  bat  in  prsedeal 
working  the  load  is  never  over  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain,  or  one-half  the  renst- 
ance  at  the  socket,  and,  consequently,  it  is  still  doable  the  required  strength :  moR- 
over,  the  wear  and  tear,  and,  in  fact,  die  greatest  strain,  are  towards  the  upper  end  of 
the  rope,  or  that  part  which  winds  on  the  drum,  and  tbie  part  always  gives  way  first 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  Fisher  Haxard,  Esq.,  the  Maueh  Chunk  Pennsjl- 
vania  manufieusturer  of  wire  ropes,  gives  the  relative  practical  working  dimennons  and 
strength  of  hemp  ropes,  wire  ropes,  and  chains.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  workifig 
strain  is  put  at  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  breaking  strain ;  while  the  breaking  stnin 
is  considerably  less  than  is  obtained  from  experiment.  This,  however,  is  a  safe  pno> 
tical  test,  and  may  be  relied  on ;  for  while  a  piece  of  chain  or  rope  12  feet  long  may  betr 
80  tons,  the  same  rope  or  chain  300  feet  long  might  not  bear  more  than  fO  tons.  Tbe 
foregoing  tables  were  given  to  show  the  relative  general  strength  of  (opea  and  duum: 
the  following  one,  as  a  guide  to  their  practioal  working  strengths 


Tabk  of  J?f2a^«  Pnetical  Workmg  Slre^th  cf  Ropet  amd  daifw. 


&U,  IN  I9CJ9». 


I 

I 


1  & 


2 


S. 


H 


Viam. 

dr. 

J 

4 

i 

H 

J 

6 

i 

6i 

1 

7i 

H 

^ 

H 

10 

If 

11 

n 

12 

18 


14i 


15f 


17 


Diam. 


I 


i 


H 


If 


n 


n 


1} 


Atebaoi  Wboht  fu  Foot. 


Wire  IU>pe. 


£bi. 


0.81 


0.69 


0.80 


1.06 


TM^ 


1.80 


2.38 


2.96 


8.66 


8.79 


6.06 


6.71 


6.86 


'I 


Ut. 


0.86 


0.68 


a90 


1.19 


TM 


2.00 


2.60 


3.20 


4.02 


4.66 


6.60 


6.80 


7.06 


fit 

a 


Lbt. 


0.60 


0.80 


1.20 


1.70 


2.80 


8.00 


4.00 


6.00 


6.26 


7.60 


8.76 


10.00 


11.60 


21.60 


24.66 


LU 

Ibnt. 

^     0.60 

8 

1.86 

6 

2.88 

10 

8.66 

12 

6.88 

16 

6.17 

22 

9.33 

28 

12.00 

82 

14.60 

86 

17.66 

40 

19.00 

46 

2MOPo<»a«. 


60 


66 


e 

I 


0.4 


a9 


1.6 


1.8 


2.4 


8.8 


4.6 


6.6 


6.6 


7.6 


9.0 


10.6 


12.0 


a 


iM. 


3 


5 

7 


8 


9 


n 


10 


11 


12 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  manufacture  wire  ropes  with  any  thing  but  good  ehsraotl 
iron,  and  impossible  to  make  them  from  ordinary  common  iron;  and  the  same  resold 
holds  good  to  a  greater  extent  with  steel  wire  than  with  iron  wire,  since  the  iron  woA 
be  good  in  the  first  place  to  produce  steel,  and  the  steel  must  be  uniforml j  good  to 
produce  fine  wire. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  hemp  ropes:   almost  any  kind  of  material  tm  ^ 


NoTi^-SeTernl  of  fho  Ibresolag  teblw  an  ttom  %  practioil  Uttle  work  on  **  Steun  ud  tt«  dlbem-tti^*  ^ 
'iIUmb  TemplefeoD. 
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mado  up  into  ropes  of  Uds  desoription  in  such  a  niann«r  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
detect  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  rope  without  actual  experiment.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  chains:  almost  any  kind  of  merchantable  iron  can  be  forged  into  chains, 
«nd  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  quality  without  experiment  or  practice.  A  {-inch 
chain»  or  one  manufactured  from  {-inch  iron,  may  stand  a  breaking  strain  of  24  tons 
if  made  of  good  iron^  but  if  from  poor  iron  it  may  snap,  without  warning,  at  5  (»  10 
tons.  In  the  first  case,  the  chain  will  stretch  considerably  before  breaking;  but  in  the 
latter  it  breaks  suddenly  without  giving  to  the  strain.  A  good  link  will  yield  until  it 
becomes  parallel  or  strai^t  before  it  breaks;  but  a  poor  link  will  snap  off  without 
warning.  Chains  are  also  apt  to  give  way  at  the  point  of  welding,  if  badly  made,  even 
with  good  iron ;  and  when  we  have  both  poor  smiths  and  poor  iron  to  contend  with  or 
guard  against,  the  danger  is  great :  therefore,  in  regard  to  safety  as  well  as  economy, 
wire  ropes  are  fjEir  superior  to  chains,  for  mining  purposes  particularly. 

The  breaking  strain  of  a  one-inch  wire  rope  is  set  down  in  the  foregoing  table  at  15 
tons,  and  its  weight  at  1.55  pounds  per  foot;  the  breaking  strain  of  a  two-inch  wire 
rope  is  56  tons,  and  its  weight  7.05  pounds  per  foot:  consequently,  the  relative  strength 
IB  in  favor  of  the  small  rope  as  to  its  weight,  and  indirectly,  as  to  use,  it  is  much 
more  in  &vor  of  the  small  rope,  since  the  bending  backwards  and  forwards  over  a 
drum,  even  of  large  diameter,  is  more  injurious  to  a  large  rope  than  a  small  one«  It 
would  require  4.75  feet  of  one-inch  rope  to  weigh  as  much  as  one  foot  of  two-inch  rope: 
oonsequentliy,  the  breaking  strain  of  four  and  three-quarter  one-inch  ropes  would  be  76 
tons  i^gsinet  56  tons  as  the  breaking  strain  of  a  two-inch  rope;  or  four  one-inch  ropes 
would  bear  a  breaking  strain  of  64  tons, — 8  tons  more  than  a  two-inch  zope, — and^  if 
worked  together  as  t^Jlat  rope^  would  last  double  as  long  as  the  larger  rope. 

Flat  ropes,  therefore,  are  stronger  and  more  durable  than  round  ones  of  the  same 
weight,  and  are  to  be  preferred  for  colliery  purposes.  The  great  di£loulty  seems  to  be 
in  their  wear  together.  If  not  carefully  put  together,  one  may  bear  much  more  strun 
than  the  other;  but  this  difficulty  can  be  obviated  either  by  the  manufacturer  or  the 
curator.  Qreat  care  should  be  taken  in  putting  on  the  sockets:  if  done  at  the  mines, 
the  rope  should  be  stretched  powerfully  and  carefully,  in  order  to  equalize  the  strain. 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  rope  well  put  together,  it  will  outlast  two  round  ropes  of  tho 
same  strength. 

Another  objection  may  be  raised  in  the  lapping  of  the  rope  around  the  drum;  but 
the  true  principle  is  to  lap  the  rope  upon  itself  on  a  narrow  drum  or  wheel,  just  wide 
enough  to  receive  the  breadth  of  the  fiat  rope.  The  abrasion  in  this  case  is  not  greater 
than  it  would  be  in  a  round  rope,  which  abrades  powerfully  against  its  own  side  as  it 
winds  on  the  drum.  The  winding  of  a  flat  rope  is  direcUy  on  itself,  and  the  abrasion 
is,  therefore,  less  than  that  of  a  round  rope,  which  winds  against  itself  with  a  powerful 
rubbing  process,  on  account  of  the  indirectness  of  the  pull.  In  this  respect  the  advan- 
tage is  with  the  flat  ropes  and  narrow  drums.  But  there  is  also  another  advantage  in 
starting  loads  from  deep  mines,  with  small  drums  increasing  as  they  draw  near  the  top. 
This  is  a  great  help  to  the  machinery,  as  the  load,  though  of  equal  weight,  exerts  a 
much  greater  strain  on  the  machinery  and  rope  at  600  feet  distance  than  at  300  feet, 
independent  of  the  increased  weight  of  the  rope  at  the  greater  depth.  Six  hundred  feet 
of  two-inch  rope  will  weigh  nearly  two  tons.  To  start  this  with  a  load  of  eight  tons 
gives  ten  tons  at  the  greatest  depth  and  nine  tons  at  half  the  depth.  But  the  effect  on 
the  machinery  is  much  greater,  since  it  requires  as  much  power  to  sta^t  8  tons  at  600 
feet  as  10  tons  at  300  feet  distance.  With  the  common  12-feet  drum  required  for  a  two- 
inch  round  rope,  the  leverage  of  the  pinion  is  just  the  same  through  all  the  drag, — as 
much  at  starting  as  on  stopping.  But  with  the  flat  rope  and  narrow  drum,  starting  at 
6  feet  diameter  and  ending  with  8  or  10,  the  leverage  or  power  of  the  engine  is  much 
C^tar  at  the  commencement  than  at  the  end,  on  the  same  principle  that  it  is  easier  for 
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a  man  to  work  a  windlass  wiHi  a  six-inch  dram  than  one  with  a  twelTO-inch  drom.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  flat-rope  colliery  drum,  the  diameter  increases  as  the  rope  winds  on, 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  load  decreases. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  steel  wire  rope  of  threeKjnarter  inch  diameter,  in 
a  band  of  fawr  ropes,  woald  be  much  more  powerful  than  a  round  rope  of  two  inches, 
and  that  it  would  wear  out  at  least  four  round  ropes ;  while  the  adyantage  given  to  the 
machinery  would  save  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  first  cost  of  the  power,  and  be 
the  source  of  constant  saying  in  the  generation  of  steam. 

Powerful  machinery,  with  large  drums  and  large  round  ropes,  is  very  effectiTe  and 
available  at  our  large  colliery  establishments.  Steam  is  not  so  much  of  an  object,  since 
coal  is  plentiful  and  cheap;  but  simplicity,  permanence,  and  reliability  are  important 
considerations,  and  should  have  the  precedence  over  all  other  questions  in  mining 
economy.  We  do  not,  therefore,  advance  the  above  as  a  dogmatic  rule,  but  simply 
suggest  the  availability  of  the  mode  proposed  as  equally  permanent  and  reliable  with 
the  best  machinery  now  in  use  at  the  anthracite  collieries,  and  as  possessing  greater 
lifting  power  with  less  steam  and  mechanical  strength  and  more  economy.  We  do  not 
propose  to  recommend  any  mere-  theoretical  project,  but  such  improvements  as  tend  to 
simplify  and  economize. 

Of  course,  hemp  ropes  are  now  obsolete  in  mining  economy  as  a  general  thing,  since 
they  bear  no  comparison  to  wire  in  cost,  weight,  or  effect;  and  chains  are  still  moce 
objectionable  for  deep  mines  and  heavy  weights,  however  they  may  be  made;  while 
bands  of  steel  or  sheet  iron  are  not  much  better,  and  are  objectionable  in  all  mining 
operations:  therefore  wire  ropes  are  in  all  respects  superior. 

A  chain  capable  of  drawing  10  tons  from  a  depth  of  600  feet  would  weigh  over 
14,000  pounds,  or  10,000  pounds  more  than  the  weight  of  a  wire  rope  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose;  while  a  steel  rope  to  draw  an  equal  load  from  the  deptJi  of  1000  feet 
would  weigh  4000  pounds  less  than  an  iron  wire  rope  for  the  same  purpoee. 

We  make  the  load  of  8  tons  as  the  maximum  in  our  deep  slopes.  It  would  be  unne- 
cessarily heavy  in  a  deep  shaft, — say  1000  feet.  At  such  a  depth  a  wire  rope  of  two 
inches  diameter  would  weigh  7050  pounds,  or  over  three  tons.  If  we  add  to  this  7  tone 
as  the  weight  of  coal,  car,  and  cage,  it  would  still  make  a  load  of  ten  tons  to  start  with, 
which  is  as  much  as  a  two-inch  rope  ought  to  be  subjected  to  at  that  depth,  as  much 
as  the  heaviest  machinery  yet  built  in  this  region  for  mining  purposes  is  capable  of 
doing,  and  as  much  as  it  is  desirabfe  to  lift  at  one  time. 
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.9148  French  metres, 

or  one  metre 

= 

1.0987 

1.6958  Hamburg  ells. 

or  one  ell 

= 

.6210 

1.4667  Denmark  ells. 

or  one  ell 

= 

.6866 

1.6400  Swedish  ells. 

or  one  ell 

: 

.6498 

1.8710  Prussian  ells, 

or  one  ell 

S= 

.7298 

1.2857  Russian  arshines. 

or  one  arshine 

= 

.7778 

1.8521  Turkish  pikes, 

or  one  pike 

= 

.7896 

1.1785  Austrian  ells. 

or  one  ell 

SIS 

.8622 

.4827  Neapolitan  eannes 

,  or  one  oanne 

= 

2.8111 

1.5887  Leghorn  bracoia. 

or  one  braocia 

s= 

.6492 

.8657  Genoese  oannes, 

or  one  canne 

=5 

2.7846 

1.0788  Spanish  varas. 

or  one  vara 

nr 

.9274 

.8846  Portuguese  varas, 

or  one  vara 

= 

1.1984 

I 
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niib  d/  tht  Bilativi  htHeatiimi  of  BaromUer  and  Tkemomtttr  at  Ikt  boilMg  p^nu 

of  Frtih  WattT. 
(Whan  the  InromaUr  indicKtei  30  inahM,  the  boiling  poiat  it  212°  Fun.,  ftud  O.Sgg  of  lnn>maM« 


prcHDn  eoirgapondi  [o  a  differsE 

«  of  1=  F»h.) 

Calmnm  of  PTMh  W»tM 

B«oo,e..[. 
Baigbt  of  HBRory 

Dogm  of  FohreDbalE. 

85.07 

81 

218.57 

84.50 

80.6 

212.79 

84.02 

80 

212.00 

88.37 

29.6 

211.20 

S2.81 

29 

210.88 

82.22 

28.5 

209.56 

81.84 

28 

208,89 

81.11 

37.5 

207.84 

80.52 

27 

206.96 

boDirt   98.00  to  100 

ODTSIDE  FIXTURES  AT  MINES. 
At  all  minei,  irhere  large  amouDts  of  materkl  ate  handled,  eleration  b  required 
for  the  purpose  of  traoBBbipment  or  preparation.  At  coal-mines,  and  anthracite  mines 
in  particular,  coDsiderable  elevation  is  required,  in  order  that  the  coal  ma;  pass  through 
the  procesees  of  breaking,  cleaning,  and  separation  without  handling.  This  is  a  great 
item  in  the  eeonom;  of  mining.  All  handling  of  ooal  by  manual  labor  should  be 
av(»ded  as  far  as  practicable.  We  do  not  think  there  can  be  anj  ease  in  which  ooal 
need  be  handled  more  than  once,  and  that  ie  b;  the  miners  when  it  is  first  excavated  in 
the  breasts.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  which  even  this  handling  ig  not  required:  as, 
where  the  ooal  is  worked  by  the  mode  known  aa  the  "run."  But  generallj  the  ooal 
maet  be  handled  once.  It  is  thrown  by  hand  inta  the  mine^iars,  when  those  cars  go 
into  the  breasts  in  flat  seams,  and  fVom  thenoe  passes  direct  to  the  "breaker."  If  the 
top  of  the  drift,  tunnel,  slope,  or  shaft  be  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  breaker,  no  more 


elevation  is  required ;  but  if  below,  the  cars  are  elevated  by  maohinery  to  the  proper 
height,  and  the  cars  are  emptied  or  "dumped"  in  the  upper,  or  receiving,  shntea  or 
bios  of  the  breaker.  From  this  point  the  cnal  descends  by  gravity  through  tlie 
br««king-rollB  and  the  screens  to  the  bins  which  contain  the  prepared  coal;  from 
thence  it  is  drawn  into  the  railroad-cars  for  shipment  to  market.  In  the  prooeM  of 
r<f  iifg  through  the  breaking  and  cleaning  moohinery,  great  care  should  be  taken 
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to  separate  the  glaie  a&d  hone  from  the  eoal,  which  must  be  done  hj  hand;  and  on  the 
care  with  which  this  is  done  depends  the  pnrity  of  the  marketable  coaL  It  ie  tme 
that  a  great  difference  exists  in  the  parity  and  cleanliness  of  ooal  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine,  since  some  seams  contain  much  more  slate  and  bone  than  oUiers,  as  may 
be  noticed  in  our  sections  of  coal,  and  even  the  same  seam  frequently  Taries  in  this 
respect.  But  all  coal  contains  more  or  less  of  these  impurities,  generally  in  the  body 
of  the  seam  itself,  bat  often  from  the  top  or  bottom  slate. .  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  provision  should  be  made  in  all  coal-preparing  establishmento  for 
picking  out  the  slate  and  bone.  This  mast  be  done ;  and  the  economy  and  thoroagb- 
ness  with  which  it  is  done  depend  as  much  on  the  means  provided  as  on  the  care  which. 
is  taken. 

A  great  many  boys  are  usually  employed  for  thb  purpose,  and,  unless  under  the 
care  of  a  steady  and  sensible  man,  they  are  not  as  industrious  and  watchful  as  the  caae 
requires.  In  winter,  during  cold  days,  the  little  ** sUxte-piekers*'  have  a  hard  time  gene- 
rally, and  but  little  can  be  done  as  our  breakers  are  generally  arranged.  Stoves  are 
sometimes  used ;  but  these  are  not  only  dangerous,  but  fiyr  from  effective,  since  the 
boys  must  go  to  the  stove  frequently  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The  best  plan  is  to  warm 
the  ''  slate-pickers' "  apartment  by  means  of  steam-pipes.  A  few  gas>pipes  paaaed  near 
the  boys  are  the  moit  effective  for  the  conveyance  of  steam. 

HANDLING  AND  ELEVATION  OP  COAL. 

To  return  to  the  handling  of  coal,  we  would  notice  particularly  the  eoon^Noay  of  tins 
item.  Am  before  observed,  there  is  no  ease  in  which  coal,  when  mined  on  a  lai^  aeale, 
need  be  handled  more  than  once.  When  the  cars  go  to  the  miner  in  the  breasts,  we  have 
Aoim  the  course  it  takes.  When  tiixown  into  the  cars  by  the  miner,  it  b  handled  no 
more  until  it  goes  to  the  market, — ^perhaps  to  Maine  or  California.  When  worked  by 
the  run,  it  is  not  touched  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  rare  exceptions,  nntii  it  goes  to  tlie 
oities.  When  worked  by  breast  and  shutes,  it  need  be  handled  only  onoe^  as  in  the  eaee 
of  breast  and  cars. 

The  coal  is  thrown  by  the  miner  or  his  assistants  into  the  shutee,  and  slides  down 
the  incline  of  the  shutes  by  its  gravity  into  the  cars  at  the  bottom.  There  are  inatnnees 
where  the  dip  is  not  steep  enough  for  this,  and  a  second  or  third  handling  is  required 
to  get  it  into  the  oars;  but  in  all  such  cases  we  think  it  better  to  take  the  cara  into 
the  breasts.  Of  oourse,  from  the  cars  there  need  be  no  rehandling.  It  goes  thxongk 
the  process  described. 

In  a  mine  from  which  1000  tons  per  day  are  expected,  a  seeond  handling  not  only 
interferes  to  a  great  degree  with  the  amount  of  woik  to  be  done,  bat  increases  tfie  cost 
largely.  Outside,  when  circumstances  are  favorable,  a  man  mky  handle  90  tons  of  ooal, 
but  in  the  mines  10  tons  is  a  good  day's  work;  and,  generally,  inolading  saperintend- 
ence,  oil,  tools,  <nd  interference  with  the  transactlMi  of  bnsineaB  or  the  amount  uf 
work  to  be  done,  this  rehandling  will  not  cost  less  than  15  cents  per  ton;  bat,  in  order 
to  be  within  the  limits,  we  will  estimate  it  at  10  cents  per  ton,  and  we  will  find  thaS 
this  simple  item — ^which  operators  do  not  notice— costs  Aem  ($100)  one  hondred  dollars 
per  day  on  a  business  of  1000  tons  per  day. 

In  tiiese  little  items  lies  the  success  of  mining,  very  frequently,  and  they  often 
depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  mines  are  hud  oat  and  the  manner  in  whieh  they 
are  worked. 

In  the  outside  arrangements  many  large  items  of  expense  are  ineaxred  withoni 
notice  by  the  proprietors,  unless  they  are  practical  men.    We  have  freqnentfy 
three  men  employed  where  one  would  have  done  much  more  work  by  the  aid  of  the 

H  of  ingenuity.    We  will  give  a  few  instances  out  of  many  we  hnve 
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A  heftTy  car  oomas  to  ihe  top  of  tha  sliaft,  uid  this  masl  ba  tamoved  to  the  breaker, 
which  is  30  jards  distant.  The  grade  is  level  and  the  carve  of  the  track  great,  with 
Tails  of  eqaal  height.  It  requires  four  men  to  push  the  car  to  its  place  and  dump  it, 
and  two  minutes  are  consumed  in  changing  the  cars;  perhaps  the  same  thing  happens 
St  the  bottom ;  and  thus  not  less  than  five  minutes  are  taken  up  with  each  car  of  coal, 
—say  two  tons. 

Now  notice  the  difference.  By  elevating  the  ear  six  inches  higher  and  raising  the 
off  rail  in  the  curve  a  little  higher  than  the  inside  one,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance  on 
the  "cage,''  the  ear  leaves  the  cage  and  runs  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  dump,  and  one 
man  can  manage  it  and  change  the  cars  in  half  a  minute.  Here  we  not  only  save 
shout  five  dollars  per  day  ibr  labor  on  Hke  top  done,  but  the  business  of  the  colliery 
may  be  more  than  doubled,  which  is  enough  to  **  break  or  moA;^'  a  concern,  when  all 
the  machinery  and  oontingent  expenses  remain  the  same. 

But  at  the  same  place  there  may  be,  and  are,  other  items  equally  expenrive  and 
objectionable.  The  top  of  the  breaker  is  limited  for  height  and  epace»  and  there  is  not 
room  to  dump  more  than  two  or  three  cars.  The  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  the  coal 
into  the  breaker  are  crowded  together,  and  cannot  do  half  their  duty.  They  put  every 
thing  through  the  breaker.  A  rock,  which  might  be  thrown  out  eadly,  is  broken  into 
a  hundred  fragments  and  mingles  with  the  coal.  Much  of  it  remains  tiiere;  and  what 
may  be  picked  out  is  with  great  labor  and  expense. 

The  coal  comes  out  of  the  mine  fhstor  than  it  can  be  handled  on  top  of  the  breaker, 
and  the  machinery  must  wait,  the  men  oa  top  must  wait,  and  half  the  men  in  the  mine 
most  wait.  InstMd  of  500  tons  of  coal  being  mined  and  prepared  per  day,  at  a  cost  of 
70  cents  per  toi^  less  than  300  is  done,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  per  ton. 

These  items  may  be  carried  out  from  the  miner  through  all  the  processes  until  the 
eoti  reaches  the  oars  for  shipment  to  the  markets ;  and  instead  of  two  or  three  instances 
we  might  name  and  describe  a  dosen  or  more, — ^not  all  at  one  mine,  or  no  concern  could 
bear  the  expenses;  but  generally  cue  or  more  of  these  ** profit  and  lees"  items  are  to  be 
observed  at  eaeh  estatUshmevt. 

MIKINa  ECONOMT. 

The  economical  mining  of  cool  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  taken 
from  the  miner  to  the  top  of  the  breaker. 

f'iBST. — ^The  mine  should  be  so  planned  and  laid  out  as  to  enable  the  miner  to  work 
▼ith  security  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere ;  which  can  be  done  only  by  a  system  of  venti** 
lation  like  that  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

SccoND. — It  is  equally  essential  that  the  plans  of  working  be  so  arranged  that  the 
miner  can  out  his  ooal  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  put  it  into  the  cars  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor.  The  differetice  in  this  item  ranges  from  20  to  50  cents  per  ton  in  the 
anthracite  minesy-^epending  on  the  sice  and  character  of  the  seam,  and  ^e  manner  in 
which  it  is  mined. 

Third. — To  the  operator  and  proprietor  there  is  an  interesting  question  concerning 
the  amount  of  ooal  "vrhich  can  be  obtained  frem  an  acre  of  ground.  When  the  mines 
are  opened,  gangways  and  headings  driven,  railroads  laid;  in  fact,  all  the  expensive 
dtad  work  done,  and  machinery  erected, — to  do  which  and  keep  the  same  in  operation 
includes  about  on^third  the  expense  of  mining,— it  is  important  that  all  the  available 
eoal  opened  should  be  obtained. 

If  tiie  coal  cost  50  cente  per  ton  to  mine  and  deliver  on  the  top  of  the  breaker,  pro* 
Tided  30,000  tons  per  acre  be  mined  from  the  Mammoth  of  25  feet  thickness,  it  will 
coat  70  cents  per  ton  on  the  long  run  if  only  20,000  tons  are  extracted.  This  may 
appear  paradoxical;  but  a  little  figuring,  or,  better,  some  experience,  will  be  con- 
Tincing.    We  consider  the  "boundary  plan,"  as  described  in  this  work,— «  modification 
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of  the  English  "  board  and  wall"  and  **  long-wall"  modes, — the  best  and  most  ecoaomietl 
that  can  be  used. 

Fourth. — The  facilities  provided  for  the  conveyanoe  of  the  ooal  from  the  miner  to  the  top 
of  the  breaker  are  important  items.  Good  inside  roads,  easy  grades,  and  room  for  the  pass- 
age of  trains,  are  all  items  deserving  attention.  The  size  of  the  cars  depends  on  the  siie 
and  dip  of  the  seam,  and  may  be  from  one  ton  to  four  tons  in  capacity ;  from  two  to  three, 
however,  may  be  the  most  economical,  since  they  must  occasionally  be  handled  by  men. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  or  shaft,  arrangements  shoold  always  be  made  for  the  enn 
and  rapid  transfer  of  the  cars, — the  empty  one  coming  down,  and  the  loaded  one  going 
up.  The  same  arrangement  should  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  slope  or  shaft,  so  that  the 
cars  shall  move  by  their  own  gravity,  not  requiring  manual  labor  to  start  them  fna 
their  position. 

Fifth. — Elevation  of  the  breaking,  screening,  and  separating  machinery  is  esseatiaL 
An  elevation  of  from  50  to  75  feet  is  generally  required.  A  shute  or  bin  above  the  nlli 
or  breaker  proper  is  desirable  to  hold  the  ooal  on  coming  from  the  mines,  and  to  gire 
the  laborers  opportunity  to  select  the  ooal  in  the  lump,  and  pass  the  required  kinds  and 
siies  through  the  breaking-rolls.  Scrtens  should  also  be  provided  to  separate  certab 
portions  of  the  coal.  Steamboat  and  lump  ooal,  of  course,  need  not  go  througfa  the 
breaker,  unless  a  large  amount  of  steamboat  coal  is  required;  neither  should  that  por- 
tion of  the  coal  which  is  already  small  enough  go  through  the  breaker-rolls.  By  pro* 
viding  for  those  sizes,  much  waste  and  some  labor  may  be  saved,  and  the  crowdisg  of 
hands  will  be  avoided;  while  the  slate  and  impurities  may  be  separated  from  theeoil 
in  the  rough,  or  before  they  are  shattered  and  scattered  by  the  breaking  process.  Tbe 
separation  of  the  dirt  from  the  ooal,  and  of  the  small  ooal  from  the  large  cosl,  ilso 
fivcilitates  the  selection  of  the  rock,  slcUe,  and  bane  from  the  ooal. 

Sixth. — The  foregoing  embrace  the  principal  items  of  economy  in  mining,  as  iir  tf 
the  design  and  style  of  works  are  concerned ;  but  perhaps  the  most  important  item. 
after  all,  in  the  economy  of  mining,  is  efficiency  of  management  Energy  and  coni>tam 
attention  are  required  in  all  cases;  but  these  qualities  aro  second  only  to  judgment 
and  experience.  We  have  often  noticed  the  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  mining  aoil 
preparing  ooal,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions  in  seam  and  genenl 
availability,  in  two  collieries,  owing  to  the  difference  in  management. 

In  one  case  we  see  the  greatest  activity  and  energy  displayed,  but,  unfortooatek. 
leaks  that  can  only  be  seen  by  experienced  eyes  are  making  sad  drainage  on  the  profits 
In  another  case  we  notice  a  calm,  almost  caroless  expression  and  action,  but  we  Boe  the 
greatest  order  and  system  in  the  operation,  and  no  item  that  could  be  improred  or 
expense  that  could  be  saved. 

A  large  amount  of  the  work  done  in  the  interior  of  the  mines  can  be  done  with  more 
economy  by  contract  loork  than  by  dojf'e  work.  Miners,  like  most  business  men,  K>  k 
sharper  to  their  own  interests  than  to  other  people's.  They  may  do  a  fair  day's  vork 
for  one  dollar  and  fifly  cents,  but  they  will  do  more  if  they  can  make  three  dollars  p*T 
day  by  contract.  Now,  it  happens  that  coal-miners  will  ask  one  dollar  per  wagon  or  car 
for  cutting  coal,  if  they  can  get  it  for  asking,  and  they  will  often  say  that  they  cannot  iio 
it  for  less;  bat  the  experienced  manager  knows  it  can  be  cut  for  fifty  cents,  and  he  vill 
not  give  more.  A  yard  of  gangway  may  be  driven  for  five  dollars,  but  the  miner  id*j 
want  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  may  not  accept  less ;  whereas  some  one  elee  maj 
take  it  and  make  good  wages  at  five.  Breasts  may  be  driven  by  Ae  yard  under  con- 
tract,— ^say  20  yards  wide, — but,  if  the  miners  aro  not  watched,  they  will  contract  them 
to  15  yards;  and  thus,  if  the  coal  be  30  feet  thick,  50  tons  of  ooal  will  be  lost  to  the 
proprietor,  which  may  be  worth  to  him  50  dollars,  under  the  circumstances.*   These 

•Our  mining  frleuda  will  see  thAt  w«  nnderatuad  thdr  "triclu  and  their  BMumen;'*  tttt  «f  au^  «r  ^* 
manj  of  tb«m  an  too  Itonett  to  Im  tmaH  hmimu  smn. 
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are  onl  j  a  few  out  of  hnndreds  of  instances  which  might  be  named  in  which  judgment 
and  experience  are  of  more  importance  than  energy  and  action;  but  when  all  are 
combined  in  the  management,  we  find  the  result  in  profits. 


LOCATION  OF  OUTSIDE  DfPBOVEBfBNTS. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  be  brief,  not  because  of  its  insignificance,  or  that  it  can  be 
intelligently  discussed  in  a  few  words,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  nothing  short  of 
an  elaborate  discussion  could  present  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
or  Taluable  shape. 

The  outside  improvements  of  our  large  colliery  establishments  cost  from  $50,000  to 
$150,000, — depending  on  the  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  the  character  of  the  plan 
adopted,  and  the  nature  of  the  location. 

It  too  often  happens  that  a  set  plan,  from  which  there  is  no  deyiation,  is  made  to  answer 
every  type  of  location,  ignoring  entirely  every  natural  advantage  which  may  be  offered, 
the  consequent  result  being  a  vast  addition  to  the  first  cost,  and  a  continual  disadvantage 
in  the  operation.  The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  economy  in  first  expenditure  and 
future  operation;  but  if  both  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  the  duty  and  business  of  the 
engineer  to  see  it  done.  Therefore,  while  a  general  and  tried  system  of  improvements 
may  be  followed,  the  natural  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  location  should  be 
daly  considered,  and  either  be  made  use  of  or  provided  against  How  this  may  be 
done  can  perhaps  be  best  learned  from  seeing  how  it  has  been  done, — ^not  in  any  one 
locality,  but  in  many  localities.  If  all  the  improvements  made  use  of  at  the  various 
collieries  throughout  the  anthracite  regions  could  be  blended  in  one,  we  might  expect 
a  model  operation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  this  to  be  done ;  but  we  know 
of  many  mining  establishments  that  would  have  been  much  more  oonvenient  and  more 
economically  worked  with  certain  additions  or  alterations  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere. 
We  cannot  point  out  those  instances  without  invidious  mention  and  comparison,  and 
will,  therefore,  only  call  attention  to  the  subject  in  general.  But,  in  order  to  make 
dear  our  meaning  on  this  subject,  we  will  state  an  instance,  to  show  how  natural 
advantages  may  be  made  use  of. 

A  colliery  was  erected  on  a  comparatively  flat  seam  of  coal.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  seam  dipped  more  rapidly  towards  the  centre  of  the  bamn,  and  that  it  would 
require  a  deep  ifaaft  to  reach  it,  and  that,  when  reached,  only  a  portion  of  the  coal 
could  be  obtaiBed  oonvenientiy  by  breasts,  or  where  the  dip  was  sufficient ;  and  that 
above  the  brow  of  the  dip  oould  only  be  brought  down  by  inclines  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  or  one  portion  of  the  mine — say  50  yards — above  the  shaft  could  be  worked  only 
by  *'  breast  and  shutes,''  and  the  other  portion — say  150  yards— could  be  worked  only 
by  "  breast  and  cars."  Still,  the  true  mode  of  working  tiiis  coal  did  not  occur  to  the 
management.  The  location  of  the  breaking  establishment  was  changed  from  a  fine 
natural  site  to  one  presenting  many  disadvantages,  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  coal  on 
one  side  of  the  breaker,  and  a  tunnel  driven  on  the  other. 

The  distance  to  the  brow  of  the  dip  was  not  over  50  feet  across  the  measures;  or  a 

shaft  50  feet  deep,  at  an  angle  of  50®,  would  have  reached  the  seam  at  a  point  where  a 

perpendicular  shaft  could  not  be  sunk,  on  account  of  the  face  of  the  hill.    This  short, 

sloping  shaft  would  cut  the  coal  on  the  brow,  where  150  yards  of  breast^  or  an  average 

dip  of  15®,  existed,  and  which  could  be  mined  with  cars  in  all  the  breasts  with  much 

economy.    Now,  let  us  see  the  difference  in  first  cost.    The  perpendicular  shaft  is  about 

150  feet  deep,  costing  at  least  $10,000  more  than  the  sloping  shaft  would  have  cost;  the 

tunnel  cost  $7000,  and  the  additional  cost  of  breaker  and  machinery  more  than  would 

have  been  required  by  the  former  mode,  not  less  than  $10,000. 

Thus,  we  have  $27,000  as  the  increased  cost  by  adopting  this  mode.    The  buBinesa 
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done  m&j  be  placed  at  200  tona  per  day  from  the  abaft,  and  the  additional  ooet  not  l«u 
than  ten  centg  per  tou  over  what  would  have  been  the  cost  in  case  a  sloping  Bhaft  vu 
nsed,  from  the  greater  drainage,  the  greater  elevation,  and  the  inconTenienceof  miiiiD| 
nnder  the  complicated  Bjstem  inevitable  In  the  case  of  a  deep  ehafl. 

If  a  eloping  shaft  acroes  the  meaanreB  had  been  adopted,  all  the  coal  couM  hare  bcm 
derated  direct  to  the  top  of  th«  breaker;  but,  bj  the  plan  made  oae  of,  the  coal  ftom 
both  tunnel  and  shaft  iraa  elevat«d  to  the  top  of  the  breaker  bj  independent  maehiDe:7. 
Therefore,  we  think  ten  cents  per  ton  a  low  estimate  for  the  additional  cost  entulid 
on  a  business  of  200  tons  per  day,  and  one  which  would  last  as  long  as  the  oollierj  u 
the  present  level,  which  cannot  be  short  of  ten  years.  Thus,  we  End  this  error  <J  loca- 
tion entuling  not  only  a  yearly  expenditure  of  $GO00,  but  limiting  the  bosinesa  to  * 
small  capacity,  besides  necessitating  the  increase  of  the  original  capital  and  ila  inlerest 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  error  in  location  which  betray  a  greater  want  d 
experience  and  jndgmeut  tlian  this,  but  we  must  let  this  one  suffice  for  alL 

COAL-BREAEINQ  HACHINERT. 

Where  a  large  buuness  is  done,  the  saving  of  five  per  cent,  in  the  vaete  of  coal  bj 
breaking  effects  a  considerable  saving  in  the  year,  and  this  can  be  done  in  most  caw). 
On  500  tons  per  day  this  amounts  to  25  tons,  or  7500  tons  per  annum,  which  ii  vortli 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  ton  at  the  top  of  the  breaker.  We  think  some  of  onr  improTtd 
breakers  effect  at  least  this  saving  over  others;  and  in  some  cases  we  have  no  douU 
Uiat  the  waste  b  ten  per  cent,  greater  than  it  should  be,  with  proper  care  and  pro- 
visions. We  think  the  waste  occasioned  by  the  cnuhing  of  coal  in  rollers  rangee  fnn 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipments,  as  a  general  rule:  we  include  in  this  eetimue 


peanwal.  In  oasea  where  aS  the  «oaI  goes  through  the  rolls,  the  wuta  is  greater,  ud 
may  reach,  in  a  few  cases,  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the  mine. 

The  first  care  should  be  to  put  as  little  through  the  breaker  as  possible.  All  thai 
may  be  judiciously  saved — as  lump  and  aleamboat — may  be  kept  out  of  the  fnaim. 
and  all  that  is  already  small  enough  should  be  passed  down  to  Hie  screens  witheut  fc^iDg 
through  the  rolls,  since  the  greater  the  mass  that  is  rushed  through,  the  greater  will  U 
the  waste.  Even  a  cargo  of  prepared  coal  put  through  the  second  time  would  Iom  by 
the  operation  &om  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  in  pea-ooal  and  dirt,  depending  oo 
the  volume  with  which  it  was  fed  into  the  rolls. 

Therefore,  only  the  ooal  which  is  reqnired  to  be  reduced  should  be  passed  thranjh 
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the  breaker,  imd  the  rolls  should  be  constmcted  with  as  litde  crashing  tendency  as 
poesible.  The  best  breakers  we  have  seen  are  the  "bawk-billsd*"  rollers,  and  the 
Dickson  wrought-iron  rolls  with  steel  teeth.  The  hawk-billed  rolls  may  be  made  with 
sharp,  ehiUed  tedh,  and  the  Dickelou  rolls  cliu  have  the  teeth  sharpened  whenever 
required. 

We  tiunk  ttther  of  these  patterns  would  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  five  per  cent,  over 
the  old  form  of  segments  and  dull,  short,  cast-iron  teeth.  The  knife-edged  teeth  are 
also  better  than  the  old-fashioned  square  teeth. 

To  do  the  large  business  required  in  great  colliery  establishments,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  motion  so  available  for  coal-breaking  as  the  rotary.  A  great  many  other  modes 
have  been  suggested  and  tried,  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  any  which  are  so  effectual. 

There  has,  however,  been  very  little  inventive  talent  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject. 
The  fate  of  tiie  first  inventor  of  coal-breakers  is  not  an  encouraging  example  to  others. 
IVe  think  the  coal-trade  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  their  opposition  to  the  celebrated 
breaker  patent,  however  exorbitant  its  demands,  from  the  fiiot  that  we  continue  to 
crush  our  coal  to  an  extent  that  will  be  sadly  felt  when  our  mines  are  exhausted, 
and  our  mining  villages  deserted,  whUe  mountains  of  refuse  stand  as  their  monuments. 
Had  the  inventor  been  encouraged,  we  have  no  doubt  the  case  would  have  been  different, 
since  there  is  plen^  of  room  for  improvement 

WASTE  AT  THE  ANTHRACITE  MINES. 

If  we  take  fifteen  per  cent  as  the  average  waste  of  our  mines  in  dust  or  refuse  coal 
(and  this  is  a  low  estimate),  we  find  that  we  sustain  a  loss*of  one  and  a  half  millions 
on  a  business  of  ten  million  tons  per  annum.  This  immense  amount  of  waste  is  con* 
Btantly  being  piled  up  around  our  mines  in  vast,  unsightly  mounds,  burying  our  mining 
villages,  and  sadly  encroaching  on  the  limits  of  our  chief  towns.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  St  Clair  will  remember  the  mountains  of  coal-dirt  which  almost  encircle 
it,  and  which  encroach  even  on  its  streets. 

The  amount  of  this  waste  that  now  lies  around  our  coal-mines  cannot  be  short  of 
15,000,000  tons,  and  each  year  adds  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  dirt-banks,  though 
every  flood  of  rain  carries  off  a  portion  to  our  cellars,  streets,  canals,  and  rivers.  It 
will  become  a  necessity  in  time  to  find  some  mode  of  disposing  of  it 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  made  use  of,  and  perhaps  with  much  profit 
and  advantage,  if  capital  and  enterprise  could  be  diverted  from  the  coal-mines  to  the 
cocManks.  The  amount  of  money  required  to  put  up  a  first-class  colliery  capable  of 
mining  and  shipping  500  tons  a  day,  would  erect  machinery  powerful  enough  to  com- 
press even  anthracite  coal-dust  to  a  state  almost  as  solid  as  when  it  existed  in  its  bed 
beneath  the  mountains  $  and  perhaps  the  amount  so  consolidated  per  day  would  not  be 
less  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  mine.  Anthracite  coal-dust  can  be  solidified  by 
pressure  without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  ingredient;  but  the  pressure  must  be 
powerful.  An  admixture  of  ten  per  cent,  of  wet  peat  or  of  five  per  cent  of  fine  clay,  wiU 
help  the  solidification,  and  make  the  blocks  more  tenacious  and  durable.  The  amount 
of  ash  or  residue  would  not  be  greater  than  that  left  by  the  consumption  of  ordinary 
ooal,  since  the  combustion  is  more  perfect  and  no  cinders  or  unbumed  embers  are  left 

But^  when  circumstances  will  admit  an  admixture  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  rich 
bituminous  coals  will  make  a  better  fuel,  and  require  no  other  adhesive  substance  than 
tiie  bitumen  which  the  bituminous  coal  contains,  which  is  brought  into  an  oily  ttaie  by 
heat  By  mixing  half-and-half  of  the  anthracite  dust  with  fine  or  pulverised  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  pressing  them  with  great  power  in  a  hot  state,  the  solidification  will 

*ni«  onlj  diSlcQltj  trltb  thla  ityle  of  teeth  li  their  llabiUty  to  crumble  or  brealE  ol^  if  not  made  with  care. 
We  hsw  heard  no  oompleiat,  howeTor,  on  thii  icore. 
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will  be  complete.  Bat  the  preesare  required  is  mnoh  greater  tfaan  mm j  leadify  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  tried  the  experiment.  The  writer  institated  a  series  of 
such  experiments,  at  oonsiderable  cost  of  time  and  monej,  some  yean  ago,  and  speaks 
from  praotioal  operations.  Perhaps  the  'best  place  to  establish  snch  a  boaiinss  would 
be  near  some  large  oity,  where  either  olay  or  bituminous  coal  can  be  had  more  raadily 
than  around  the  anthracite  mines,  and  the  anthnoite  dust  can  be  traneported  cheaper 
in  that  condition  than  when  formed  in  blocks  ready  for  fueL 

Coal-tar  and  coal-oil  have  been  proposed,  and  the  former  is  need  extensiTely  in  Euirype 
to  produce  composition  fuel.  Ooal-tar  is  certainly  as  good  as  bitaminous  ooal,  but  we 
do  not  think  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  a  cost  to  justify  its  use 
for  such  a  purpoae. 

Bituminous  ooal  is  always  accessible  at  reasonable  cost»  and  the  fine  coal  can  always 
be  had  for  eonstderaUe  less  than  the  lump  coal, — enough  eo,  in  fact,  to  pay  fat  the 
operation  of  compressing.  The  Richmond  (Virginia)  coal  is  the  most  awkilable  te  such 
a  purpose,  on  account  of  its  fat  and  bituminous  character,  and  may  be  mined  and 
brought  to  Philadelphia  cheaper  than  the  coal  from  our  aathimeite  nunes,  by  the  eame 
outlay  and  enterprise  displayed  by  the  anthracite  miners,  since  the  coal  is  only  15  miles* 
on  an  aveiage,  from  tide^water  on  the  James,  cac  not  more  than  the  average  diatvsce  of 
our  anthracite  mines  from  the  head  of  narigation  on  the  SeknjlkiU  or  Lshigfa,  oar  the 
head  of  the  leading  railroad  lines  to  Philadelphia. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  here  suggested  as  a  means  of  ecm- 
▼erting  our  immense  heaps  of  waste  into  an  excellent  article  of  fuel,  with  much  profit 
to  those  ifho  mi|^  engage  in  it,  provided  they  put  capital  enoi^  in  to  insure  soecess. 
Such  a  "mutual  coal-eonsumers'  company"  would  stand  better  chanoesof  their  winter's 
tael  and  of  reasonable  profits  than  many  which  have  been  blindly  and  feoUahly  gsoe 
into  by  tiw  coal-consumers  of  the  Eastern  cities. 

TOE  OF  WASTE  COAL  AND  ORES  IN  BLAST- FURNACES. 

The  use  of  waste  anthracite  coad  in  connection  with  the  dust  or  refuse  ores  in  blsst- 
fumacas  is  aa  iuTcntion  of  the  writer,  on  which  a  patent  is  pending. 

The  waste  coal  is  passed  through  a  screen,  and  Uie  clean  dirt,  as  free  from  elate  aad 
impurity  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  is  •crushed  between  heavy,  smooth  roUen  until 
it  is  perfectly  fine,  and  in  this  condition  is  ready  for  admixture  with  a  proper  quaadty 
of  iron  ores. 

The  finer  particles  of  the  ores  rejected  by  our  large  blastrfumaoes  are  ooUeeted,  with 
such  chet^>  ores  as  may  be  available  from  the  antiiradte  minee  or  other  localises,  and 
the  whole  passed  through  heavy,  smooth,  iron  rollers,  and  crushed  to  powder.  In  this 
condition  it  is  passed  throng  a  stream  of  water  in  which  it  is  violently  agitated,  and 
then  allowed  to  pieoipitate  m  successive  tanks.  The  richer  ores  wiU  be  the  first  to 
precipitate,  and  the  most  distant  sediments  will  be  iJie  leanest.  In  this  manner,  ores 
of  any  given  richness  can  be  obtained  from  a  lean  matrix  or  seam,  and  the  only  ot^ee- 
tion  against  their  use  will  be  their  cost,  or  the  cost  of  mining,  since  the  cost  of  ciuriiing 
and  predpitaiting  is  BHoely  nominal  But  the  wadiing  and  precipitating  will  not  be 
necessary  with  rich  ores.  Such  have  only  to  be  crushed.  In  the  oonditaDn  above  de- 
scribed, the  ores  are  ready  for  admixture  irith  the  ooal-dust  in  snrii  proportioas  as 
esperieaioe  may  dictate,  but  not  above  one  part  of  ooal  to  one  of  ore  or  flux. 

The  third  proceea  is  to  bum  and  sladc  a  sufficiency  of  lime  for  flux,  aad  aux  the 
whole  in  given  proportiess  in  the  state  of  bride  mottar.  The  mass  can  then  be  moulded 
by  hand  as  bricks  are  moulded,  and  dried  and  stacked  away  for  use;  or  they  can  be 
made  and  pressed  in  machinery,  and  stacked  away  to  dry  without  the  procees  of  sun- 
drying. 
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When  Buffioientlj  dried,  the  blocks  are  readj  for  the  furnace,  and  the  materials  are 
BO  intimately  mixed  and  so  minute  in  particles  that  the  carbonizing  and  deodorizing 
process  is  complete,  and  the  burden  arrives  at  the  melting  zone  in  a  state  ready  for 
fusion. 

This  process  has  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  found  to  work  admirably ;  but  it  is 
here  mentioned  only  as  a  means  to  economize  the  waste  of  the  anthracite  mines. 

We  expect  most  of  our  extensive  coal-operators  will  be  pleased  to  give  away  the  waste 
coal,  provided  it  is  taken  without  cost  or  inconvenience  to  them.  The  cost  then  will 
depend  on  the  transportation  and  the  preparatioi^  of  the  material.  The  cost  of  crushing 
and  mixing  would  not  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  five  tons  would  be  required  to  pro- 
duce one  ton  of  iron..  One  ton  of  fine  ore  yielding  45  per  oent.,  and  two  tons  of  lean  ore 
yielding  30  per  cent.,  would,  when  crushed  and  cleaned,  be  less  than  2}  tons,  yielding 
an  average  of  40  per  cent  of  metal  in  the  furnace,  at  an  average  cost,  delivered  on  the 
ground,  of  $2.50  per  ton. 

The  lime  might  oost  $3  per  ton  to  transpori  and  bum.  The  whole  cost  of  a  ton  of 
metal  would  stand  Ihus: — 

Three  teas  of  ore  delivered ^ ......•• ....;•••  7.50 

Half  a  ton  of  limeatone,  burned. 1.50 

Five  tons  of  coal,  ore,  and  lime,  mixed , 2.50 

Labor,  &e^,^., 2.50 

Goat  per  ton ^ ^.^ $14.00 

This,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  reduced  one-fourth,  since  the  figures 
above  are  all  given  at  maximum  rates.  But,  at  the  full  rates  for  the  best  ores,  the 
ma^n  lies  in  the  difference  in  the  price  of  coal,  since  the  preparation  of  the  five  tons 
of  mixture  would  not  exceed  half  the  oost  of  coal  as  now  used  in  the  furnaces. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

MINE  BUBYEYIKa  AND  ENGINEEBINa. 

Tlie  CompMS— Mining  Saperintendent— PUn  of  Mines—Abandoned  Mine»— Sanger  from  Wntor-Oor  lathndto 
Fields  e  Monopoly  to  the  State— Keeper  of  the  Records-— Topographical  Plan— Horiiontal  or  WorUaff  Pte»- 
Longitndinal  and  TraTerse  Plans— Mine  Sonreying  Bnrreying  withont  the  Magnetic  Needl*--OoostnKtioa* 
Tables— Converting  Angles  to  Bearings— Hypothennse  Badios— Pexpendlcalar  Badiws  Bsse  Badiw— PUai 
Trigonometry — Problems — Peteiebarg  Mine— Tertical  Sorreying— Measorsment  of  Hei|^t^->BoffiBoatil  or 
TraTBxse  Bnrreying— Shafting— Sloping— Tunnelling,  4to. 

In  this  ohapter  we  will  try  to  present,  in  a  dear  and  comprehenslTe  manner,  a  vj-stem 
of  mine  sorvejing  or  dialling  which  should  be  understood  and  practbed  by  every  sape^ 
intendent  of  extensive  mines  where  professional  engineers  are  not  employed.  Bat  do 
man  is  fuUy  competent  to  design  and  operate  an  extensive  mining  establishment  who 
has  not  the  ability  to  put  his  plans  on  paper  and  verify  them  by  mathematical  dernvn- 
strations.  To  do  this,  the  compass  must  be  used,  and  used  correctly.  In  all  the  operir 
tions  of  mining,  this  instrument  is  frequently  required.  Without  it  there  u  no  certaintj, 
and  but  little  order.  If  the  superintendent  or  inside  manager  cannot  ose  the  oompasi, 
there  is  always  danger  of  confusion  and  error.  A  professional  surveyor  is  not  at  home 
in  the  mines,  and  is  only  taken  inside  once  a  month,  or  perhaps  not  so  often,  and  tbes 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plotting  the  mine  than  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  work 
and  keeping  it  in  order. 

But  we  need  no  argument  to  prove  the  utility  of  this  art,  and  its  value  to  mine  en- 
gineering. It  is  indispensable,  and  should  be  part  of  the  education  of  every  mining 
manager  or  superintendent  By  mining  superintendent  we  mean  the  agent  or  manager 
who  is  responsible  for  the  mining  operations. 

The  professional  engineer  of  mines  should,  of  course,  possess  a  wider  range  of  the  en- 
gineering sciences  than  this  short  chapter  on  mine  surveying  will  present.  However  im- 
portant  it  may  be  that  he  possess  the  practical  information  required  for  the  dedgmog 
of  mines,  and  however  certain  it  may  be  that  they  are  generally  deficient  in  this  part  of 
their  profession,  we  cannot  suppose  them  deficient  in  the  use  of  the  compass  or  in  ciril 
engineering.  We  do  not,  therefore,  write  for  the  purpose  of  informing  profeseiooal 
mining  engineers  on  this  branch  of  our  subject,  but  for  the  instruction  of  that  extreme!/ 
useful  profession,  the  mining  superintendent,  who  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  posfiessioo 
of  the  practical,  however  deficient  in  the  scientific,  branches  of  his  business. 

We  wiU,  therefore,  use  plain  language,  and  try  not  to  go  beyond  the  depth  of  ordi- 
nary comprehension,  since  we  write  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  know  little  of  the 
art  of  surveying  or  mine  engineering;  those  who  are  aufaU  of  the  science  must  ik3( 
expect  to  find  the  matter  treated  in  a  strictly  professional  manner. 

We  propose,  however,  to  follow  "Budge's  Practical  Mine  Surveying,"  as  the  dearest 
exposition  we  can  find  on  this  subject;  and  the  tables,  diagrams*  and  examples  m 
mostly  from  his  work.  In  some  cases  the  mode  may  be  different  from  that  geoenllj 
used,  and  some  of  the  rules  may  be  old,  but  for  the  learner  or  the  practical  miner  tliej 
will  be  found  more  easy  to  acquire  and  practise  than  the  more  elaborate,  though  m^re 
perfect,  instruments  and  tables  of  the  profession,  as  now  adopted. 
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PLANS  OF  MINES  AND  MINING  PROPERTIES. 

It  is  not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  that  plans  should  be  made  and  preserred  of  all 
mining  estates  and  mining  operations.  They  not  only  present  the  whole  scheme  of 
operation  to  the  eye  and  the  mind,  bringing  the  facts  and  natural  adyantages  to  a  focus, 
and  thus  suggesting  the  course  and  mode  of  operation,  but  also  present  a  record  of  the 
irorkings  indispensable  to  the  management,  and  important  and  instructive  to  all  inte- 
rested. 

All  mining  operations  are  to  a  certain  extent  intricate ;  and,  while  it  is  possible  for  a 
manager,  who  planned  and  executed  the  workings,  to  retain  a  good  general  impression 
of  all  the  avenues,  headings,  air-courses,  breasts,  &c,  in  the  mine,  he  cannot  be  sure  of 
his  points,  or  fail  to  fall  into  confusion  by  frequent  changes  of  dip,. which  we  so  often 
meet  with.  But  even  if  he  could  retain  all  this  in  memory,  and  provide  against  de- 
rangement, he  cannot  transmit  those  "  memories"  to  a  successor,  or  convey  to  others, 
and  perhaps  to  those  most  interested,  any  clear  impression  of  his  works,  plans,  or  inten- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  that  plans  of  mines  should  be  made,  extended,  and 
preserved,  even  if  the  mine  may  be  limited,  since  it  cannot  be  known  to  what  extent  it 
may  be  enlarged,  or  how  soon  it  may  he  abandoned. 

A  deep  mine  filled  with  water,  of  which  no  record  is  filed  or  plan  preserved,  not  only 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  property  on  which  it  exists,  and  all  other  properties  in  the 
same  basin  or  in  the  vicinity,  but  is  always  a  menace  to  all  future  operation  in  the 
neighborhood.  We  have  noticed  the  fruits  of  this  carelessness  particularly  in  the 
Richmond  (Virginia)  coal-field;  but  its  evils  exist  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  where  many  an  old  half-exhausted  colliery  has  been  abandoned 
without  leaving  a  note  or  a  mark  to  show  the  extent  or  direction  of  its  excavations. 

Millions  of  tons  of  water  accumulate  in  the  old  workings,  and  perhaps  might  never 

be  dnuned  by  direct  pumping.    But  other  operations  may  be  carried  on  in  the  same 

basin,  and  it  can  never  be  certainly  known  when  and  where  the  danger  may  be  met.  A 

blast  may  shatter  the  protecting  barrier,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  mine  and  all 

in  it  may  be  overwhelmed  and  drowned.    This  is  not  a  stretch  of  the  imagination,  but 

an  oocurrence  that  has  happened,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  wiU  again  happen  ^en 

abandoned  properties  are  reclaimed,  since  there  is  no  certain  mode  of  providing  against  it. 

We  will  give  a  case.    A  slope  may  be  six  hundred  feet  deep,  and  all  the  available 

coal  extracted  from  boundary  to  boundary.    This  is  on  one  side  of  the  basin.    The 

slope  is  not  sunk  deeper;  but  a  dip-level  or  small  proof-slope  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of 

150  feet  to  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  basin.    This  trial-slope  is  simply  a  narrow 

"heading"  driven  down  the  dip  of  the  seam:  what  it  developed  is  not  known,  since  the 

mine  is  abandoned,  engines  removed,  and  the  old  workings  filled  with  water.    Years 

pass  by,  and  eventually  a  new  slope  is  started  on  the  same  seam,  but  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  basin.    The  first  and  second  lifts  are  worked  out,  and  a  third  lift  reaches 

the  basin ;  but  no  danger  is  apprehended,  since  the  old  works  are  not  driven  to  the 

bottom  of  the  basin,  and  no  plans  remain  to  point  out  the  dip  or  trial-elope,  and  no 

one  has  any  knowledge  or  recollection  of  it.    The  result  is  almost  certainly  fatal, 

since  nothing  but  a  rare  chance  could  discover  the  communication.    It  might  be  cut 

without  a  moment's  warning,  and  nothing  could  save  the  mine  from  instant  destruction. 

This  is  not  a  rare  case:  we  have  known  it  to  happen,  and  we  know  it  may  happen 

again,  since  many  of  our  old  collieries  are  left  in  this  condition  or  in  an  analogous  one. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  most  of  our  abandoned  collieries  are  above  water-level, 

and  in  them  this  danger  cannot  exist. 

It  matters  little  how  limited  and  primitive  the  mining  operations  which  may  be 
carried  on  below  water-level,  all  coal  operators  owe  it  to  each  other  to  preserve  plans 
of  their  mines.    It  is  the  direct  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  coal  lands  to  oomjiyel  the 
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execution  of  plans  by  making  snch  a  stipolation  in  all  leases,  and  it  is  a  datj  wfaieh 
goyemment  owes  to  its  citizens  to  see  that  their  lives  are  guarded  against  in  this  par- 
ticular, since  this  neglect  is  as  criminal  as  the  setting  of  "trapguns"  and  "pitfalls"  b 
the  highways. 

We  may  here,  perhaps,  state  a  proposition  which  seems  to  us  as  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  tlie  mining  community.  The  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsjlvania  are  s 
monopoly  to  the  State,  and  of  immense  value  to  her  prosperity.  They  oonstitute  s 
source  of  wealth  of  more  value  to  her  as  a  commonwealth  than  the  ability  to  draw  al 
pleasure  from  some  foreign  source,  if  such  were  possible,  an  amount  of  gold  equal  to 
tlie  total  annual  value  of  her  coal-trade:  therefore,  any  thing  that  depreciates  this 
source  of  wealth  depreciates  to  the  same  extent  her  sources  of  income. 

A  keeper  of  the  records  of  her  mineral  wealth  is,  consequently,  as  necessary  as  are  her 
secretaries  or  treasurers.  The  duties  of  such  an  office  we  cannot  here  take  time  to  enume- 
rate, but  they  will  be  suggested  to  the  mind  of  any  observant  and  intelligent  man. 

The  mining  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  State  are  the  paramoont  sources  of 
her  industrial  and  progressive  wealth,  and  must  continue  to  be  so.  In  order  to  render 
them  available  and  lasting,  they  must  be  economized.  This  cannot  be  done  witbooi 
some  system  of  encouragement  to  their  development,  and  protection  against  waste  ind 
wilful  ignorance,  as  well  as  against  foreign  competition.  A  faithful  reoord  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  trade  and  development  of  our  mineral  wealthy  and  statistical  retoms  of  the 
same,  would  be  not  only  useful  and  instructive  to  the  miner,  the  iron-master,  and  oil- 
merchant,  but  would  di^lay  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  inviting  fields  of  enterprise 
A  bureau  of  reference  would  be  established,  where  the  plana  of  all  our  minee  would  be 
filed  yearly.  The  ventilation  of  our  deep  mines  should  be  displayed  and  compared  is 
such  a  manner  that  errors  may  be  detected  and  corrected.  The  ezperienee  of  thi 
world  might  be  gathered  together  by  tiie  "keeper  of  mining  and  mineral  records," 
and  all  that  practical  skill,  invention,  science,  or  art  has  done  £»  othecB  may  be 
made  available  to  us. 

TOPOGBAPHICAL  PLANS. 

In  order  to  present  to  the  inexperienced  or  unprofessional  a  comprehensiTe  view  or 
impression  of  subterraneous  workings,  it  is  necessary  to  present  four  views  of  the  mixM 
and  its  location. 

1.  A  topographical  plan. 

2.  A  horizontal  or  working  plan. 

3.  A  longitudinal  or  side  view. 

4.  A  transverse  or  end  view. 

The  topographical  plan  is  a  surface  map  of  the  mining  estate,  or  boundaries  of  the 
mine.  It  shows  the  extent  and  connections  of  the  property  with  surrounding  lands  and 
with  the  markets,  and  the  location  of  the  mines.  A  complete  topographical  xdm^  shoald 
also  be  a  geological  one.  In  addition  to  the  boundaries,  connections,  locations  of  hills, 
streams,  places,  mines,  and  roads,  the  outcrops  of  all  the  veins  or  seams  should  he  )mjA 
down,  and  their  dips  and  axes  given.  The  outcrop  may  be  shovm  by  a  heavy  black 
line  following  the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  the  axes  by  blue  lines  running  on  the  apex 
of  the  saddles,  or  in  the  centres  of  the  basin;  arrows  pointing  towards  eadi  other 
denote  basins,  or  synclinal  axes,  and  those  pointing  in  opposite  directions  denote  saddles, 
or  anticlinal  axes ;  an  arrow  pointing  along  the  line  of  the  axis  denotes  its  elevatioa  or 
depression;  the  direction  in  which  the  arrows  point  always  denotes  the  direotionof  the 
depression. 

If  the  estate  is  extensive  and  extends  outside  of  the  coal  measures,  light  shades  of 
color  may  be  used  to  divide  the  geological  formations:  for  instance,  the  ooal  mcwons 
may  be  a  dark  tint,  the  oonglomerate  blue,  the  red  shale  pink,  and  the  Yespertina,  or 
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proto-OarboniferooB,  yellow,  or  acme  harmonizing  color.    The  beds  of  ore  may  be 
crimaon«  and  the  roads  may  be  fine  doable  lines  in  black,  with  the  railroads  croseed. 

When  it  la  poasible  to  do  so  with  any  correctnessi  it  is  important  that  transTerse 
longttadinal  and  vertical  sections  should  be  constructed  on  the  margins  of  the  map.  In 
fact,  an  engineer  is  not  capable  of  correctly  locating  a  shaft  or  mine  until  such  sections 
can  be  constructed  at  least  approximately.    The  general  dip  of  the  strata  and  a  few 
trial-pits  should  always  enable  the  engineer  of  mines  to  comprehend  the  axet,  dips,  and 
strikes  of  the  seams  or  lodes;  for  this  applies  as  truly  to  ores  as  to  coal.    We  have 
given  on  our  map  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  sections  of  this  character^  which,  how- 
ever, are  given  more  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  an  approximate  idea  of  the  general 
form  and  connection  of  our  coal-fields  than  for  local  information.   No  geological  survey 
or  genutd  location  of  axes  of  formation  can  be  depended  on  for  local  operations.    Each 
property  or  mining  estate  should  be  closely  and  carefully  examined  and  surveyed,  and 
the  exact  location  of  outcrops,  axis,  and  dips  laid  down,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
develop  the  property ;  otherwise,  errors  which  may  be  irreparable  are  always  imminent 
When  a  mine  is  located,  it  is  always  done  after  a  certain  amount  of  inspection,  and 
on  the  judgment  of  a  practical  mining  superintendent.    But,  with  the  best  judgment, 
this  is  a  haprhazard  mode  of  proceeding.    If  the  same  judgment  was  made  use  of  after 
a  thorough  examination  and  survey,  with  the  location  of  the  chief  points  on  the  map 
before  it,  there  would  be  more  certainty  than  guess-work,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
there  would  be  good  results.    A  mathematical  and  geometrical  demonstration  is  proof 
to  the  practical  judgment,  and  the  mind  may  be  easy  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
vast  expenditure  attending  the  development  of  deep  mines,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
when  it  is  all  ventured  on  a  guess:  therefore,  if  $50,000  or  $100,000  is  not  saved  by 
a  little  judicious  preliminary  examination,  much  peace  of  mind  and  satisfaction  cer- 
Uunly  may  be  the  result 

We  do  not  say,  however,  that  any  surveyor  or  engineer  may  make  such  an  examinar 
tion  and  come  to  a  satisfaotory  conclusion.  It  would  be  better  to  trust  to  the  practical 
judgment  of  some  experienced  party  than  to  depend  on  the  investigations  of  an  irre- 
sponsible engineer.  But  we  do  say  that  even  such  a  survey  may  be  useful  and  in- 
structive to  the  experienced  mining  superintendent  if  done  under  his  instruction  and 
eje.  It  would  be  far  better,  however,  if  the  mining  superintendent  were  capable  of 
domg  the  work  himself;  and  we  think  any  intelligent  man,  capable  of  so  responsible 
s  situation,  may  so  prepare  himself  with  reasonable  application* 

HORIZONTAL  OE  WORKING  PLAN. 

This  is  the  mining  plan  and  guide,  and  whoever  attempts  to  conduct  an  extensive 
mining  operation  without  such  a  guide»  or  working  plan,  does  ii^ustice  to  himself  or 
his  employer. 

This  plan  gives  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  under-ground  excavations,  or  such  as  oould 
Iw  seen  in  reality  if  the  ground  were  removed  from  above  the  mine,  or  if  it  were  trans- 
parent and  we  could  behold  the  numerous  avenues  and  workings  in  the  subterranean 
cicayations.  It  portrays,  on  a  miniature  scale,  all  the  gangways,  headings,  air-courses, 
tunnels,  breasts,  inclines,  Ac  &c.,  with  the  solid  coal  in  advance,  and  the  goaf,  or  excar 
^at^  portions,  in  the  abandoned  parts  of  the  mine. 

Bat  in  this  horizontal  view  we  only  see  the  top  or  mouth  of  the  shafts  which  is  repre- 
Mnted  on  the  paper  as  the  area  of  the  diameter.  It  gives  no  idea  of  the  perpendicular 
l^ttght  or  depth  of  shafts,  slopes,  inclines,  or  breasts.  This  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  transverse  section.  Nor  would  it  represent  the  dip  or  underlay  of  the  seam,  which 
u  also  shown  by  the  transverse  section. 

These  plans  are  always  drawn  to  a  scale, — say  from  20  to  100  feet  to  the  inch ;  per- 
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haps  from  30  to  50  feet  to  the  inch  may  be  the  best  scales  for  mining  pUns.  If  regolir 
scaled  drawing-paper  is  not  ased,  it  is  well  to  draw  faint  lines,  two  inches  tptrt,  u 
right  angles  across  the  paper^  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west.  These  an 
to  remain  and  act  as  cardinal  points,  and  serre  as  a  base  for  protraction  witbcut 
bringing  up  north  and  soath  lines  for  that  purpose.  They  also  serre  to  indicate  the 
course  of  levels,  and  act  as  proof  of  the  surreys,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  plotter. 

This  plan,  well  constructed  and  proved,  becomes  invaluable  to  the  manager.  He  hai 
before  him  a  complete  miniature  of  the  mine,  and  can  tell  at  once  where  a  tunnd  mar 
be  driven,  a  slope  put  up  to  meet  a  descending  one,  a  shafl  started  from  the  bottom  or 
the  top,  and  the  best  mode  of  drainage,  ventilation,  and  general  working  is  suggested 
or  presented.  He  is  not  liable  to  get  the  mine  in  disorder  or  confusion  by  increasing  cr 
decreasing  dips,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  strike  of  the  seam,  and  oourae  of  tbe 
workings  of  the  mine. 

LONGITUDINAL  PLAN. 

This  view  is  not  a  very  important  one  in  general  coal-mining  operations,  except  ii 
cases  of  steep  dips  and  extensive  workings.  It  presents  a  side  view  of  the  mine,  a&d 
gives  the  perpendicular  height  and  positions  of  shafts,  gangways,  air-courBes,  aad 
counter^levels,  but  conveys  no  good  impression  of  inclines,  breasts,  or  slopes,  more  than 
may  be  given  in  the  horizontal  plan ;  yet  no  mining  plan  of  pitching  seams  or  lodct  is 
complete  without  this  view  to  the  inspection  of  the  inexperienced.  It  may  not  U 
necessary  to  the  professional,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey  a  proper  and  detf 
impression  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  the  mining  superintendent  to  those  who  ire 
not  aufaii,  without  the  aid  of  this  view  of  the  mine. 

TRANSVERSE  PLAN. 

This  view  of  mining  operations  in  works  on  pitching  seams  is  as  important  as  the 
longitudinal  plan,  if  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  general  infoimatioD  id 
those  interested,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  management. 

This  is  an  end  view  of  the  works,  and,  if  taken  at  a  single  point,  represents  bat  i 
limited  portion  of  the  under-ground  operations.  In  the  case  of  a  shaft  on  a  flat  eeasu 
we  get  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  shaft,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  eoai- 
seam,  the  extent  to  left  and  right  of  the  seam,  and  the  course  of  the  chamben  and 
avenues  radiating  from  the  main  levels  or  gangways.  It  also  shows  an  end  view  of  t^ 
parallel  gangways,  air-courses,  and  headings. 

In  a  pitching  seam  it  gives  the  dip  of  the  coal,  and  the  size  and  dip  of  the  slope,  vitb 
the  location  of  gangways,  air-courses,  counter-levels,  and  water4rains.  This  viev, 
therefore,  represents  only  one  point  on  the  longitudinal  plan,  or  a  cross-section  d  tfa« 
horizontal  plan,  on  a  given  line.  If  the  dip  is  uniform,  and  the  plan  of  the  worb 
general  in  their  style,  a  single  view  is  sufficient  to  convey  a  good  impression  of  the 
whole ;  but,  if  the  dip  varies  and  the  plan  of  operation  changes,  it  is  necesaan  that 
transverse  sections  be  taken  at  each  point  where  those  changes  are  in  their  maximnD 
condition. 

The  horizontal  plan  must  be  constructed  from  the  notes  of  the  survey,  or  from  ^ 
engineer's  book;  but  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  may  be  made  in  the 
office,  by  the  aid  of  instruments  and  computation. 

No  work  of  this  kind  is  of  much  service  if  it  is  not  correct,  since  the  nice  calcslsdiisi 
that  sometimes  become  necessary  in  mining  operations,  for  starting  shafts,  alopea,  or 
air-courses  at  both  ends, — that  is,  above  and  below, — require  the  survey  to  be  proTsd  a« 
it  progresses,  by  fore  and  back  sights ;  and  when  upper  and  lower  levels  are  sorrejed 
or  run,  every  point  of  intersection,  where  the  course  of  the  cross-cut  or  inoline  can 
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be  obtained,  should  be  marked,  since  they  tend  to  oonfirm  the  distances  if  not  the 
bearings.  If  the  survey  is  made  by  double  sights,  or  fore  and  aft  dialling,  it  is  plain 
that  the  two  final  sums  of  the  traverse  will  demonstrate  the  agreement  or  the  differ- 
ence. When  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  survey,  it  is  carefully  protracted  on 
the  plan;  and,  to  prove  that  the  work  has  been  properly  done,  we  apply  the  compu- 
tation of  the  dialling ;  say  we  had  807  feet  of  westings  and  208  feet  of  southings, 
we  apply  these  numbers  to  the  plan  by  scale,  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  cross-lines  or 
cardinal  points,  prove  whether  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  levels  surveyed  or  laid 
on  the  plan  conform  to  these  lines. 


MINE  SURVEYING. 

In  the  following  instructions  on  mine  surveying  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  rules 
and  examples  as  apply  to  coal-mining  in  particular,  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  be 
used  in  all  mining  operations.  The  simple  change  of  name  from  9eam  to  lode,  or  from 
gangway  to  /«oe/,  in  the  phraseology,  is  about  all  the  difference.  In  fact,  most  of  oar 
examples  are  from  Budge's  Praotical  Miner's  Guide,  which  was  written  principally  for 
the  Cornish  copper  and  tin  miners.  We  have  simply  changed  the  phraseology  in  some 
casee  to  adapt  the  rules  to  coal-mining. 

We  think  the  tables,  rules,  and  examples  given  will  be  found  to  cover  all  the  require- 
ments of  mining  superintendents.  When  difficult  and  delicate  surveys  on  important 
occasions  are  demanded,  a  professional* engineer  of  mines  may  be  consulted;  but  there 
are  few  cases  in  mining  experience  which  the  simple  rules  and  examples  we  give  will 
not  embrace. 

In  order  to  form  good  and  careful  habits,  and  make  correct  surveys,  some  uniform 
system  should  be  followed  and  strictly  persisted  in.  We  do  not  wish  to  prescribe  an 
unalterable  form  or  order  in  commencing  and  conducting  a  survey,  but  give  what  we 
consider  a  good  one:  those  who  find  better  systems  may  use  them;  but  we  would  recom- 
mend earnestly  that  they  should  not  be  liable  to  lead  to  error,  or  be  open  to  mistakes 
and  confusion. 

In  conducting  under-ground  surveys,  when  they  are  intricate,  and  embrace  numerous 
tunnels,  cross-cuts,  inclines,  or  diverging  levels,  it  is  important  that  these  should  not 
become  confused  with  the  main  traverse.  If  those  branches  are  surveyed  as  the  main 
line  advances,  they  should  always  be  numbered  as  distinct  lines,  and  if  noted  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur,  should  always  be  carefully  marked  and  numbered,  so  that 
not  only  the  writer,  but  any  other  practical  man  may  read  and  understand  them. 

We  may  also  recommend  all  new  beginners — and  perhaps  the  rule  applies  to  the  pro- 
fessional also— to  let  the  sight  or  vane  fixed  at  360°  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  sur- 
Teyor's  eye  placed  at  the  opposite  vane,  or  end  of  the  compass  or  theodolite,  except 
when  taking  back  observations.  The  remarks  in  connection  with  the  converting  table 
on  page  495  will  explain  this  more  clearly. 

In  iioriiontal  surveying,  let  two  drafts  be  made  from  every  station,  which  will  ex- 
pedite the  work,  as  the  surveyor  will  only  have  to  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  needle 
once,  instead  of  twice  by  the  other  method. 


SUKVEYING  WITHOUT  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

This  is  a  comparatively  new  method  of  mine  surveying.  "  Necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invention,''  and  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  "tram-ways"  in  mines  drove  the 
^nrreyor  to  seek  some  substitute  for  the  needle, — which  the  attraction  of  the  iron 
rendered  useless, — ^and  he  has  succeeded. 
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In  some  mines  the  presence  of  iron  ores  also  attracts  the  needle,  while,  generallj,  uk 
correct  survey  can  be  made  under  ground  in  our  coal-mines  without  the  dicomferaitjf 
or  vernier  scale  on  the  outside  of  the  compass  or  theodolite. 

The  method  of  surveying  on  this  principle  differs  from  the  magnetic  method  chiefly 
in  one  particular,  namely,  that  in  every  fresh  draft  the  position  of  the  bearing  most  it 
aacertained  by  the  back  observation  in  the  direction  of  the  sights,  and  the  angle  muk 
at  the  old  station  must  be  obtained  and  preserved  at  the  new  station ;  and  this  is  evideBt. 
because  we  have  no  magnet  for  our  guide.  For  example: — Suppose  we  are  sorveying 
over  a  railway  in  a  level,  and  the  last  observation  was  259°;  afier  measuring  the  length, 
the  instrument  is  removed  and  carried  forward  to  the  place  of  the  light  where  the  acgle 
was  taken,  and  a  mark  and  light  left  at  the  old  station.  Then,  after  the  instrument  Las 
been  adjusted  in  its  true  place,  the  next  act  of  the  surveyor  is  to  place  the  centre  of  tls 
vernier  on  259°,  as  it  stood  at  the  old  station ;  and,  if  the  instrument  does  not  move  by 
raok'work,  he  must  keep  all  firm  with  his  handa,  and  turn  the  head  toward  the  IaM 
station  until  the  candle  is  seen  through  the  sights.  He  then  removes  behind  the  iitf^tro- 
ment,  and  moves  the  sights  in  the  direction  for  the  next  draft,  where  the  assistant  ii 
holding  a  light  for  the  purpose  (the  graduation  being  fixed),  and  this  new  draft  prei 
(say)  270i°,  showing  a  difference  between  the  two  drafk  of  lli°.  Although  this  procev 
is  somewhat  tedious  in  description,  it  is  simple  in  praetiee,  and  the  history  of  one  dnfi 
is  as  well  as  a  hundred;  and  we  may  observe  that,  with  proper  care  and  judgsaeat,  thU 
is  the  most  perfect  method  of  surveying,  because  there  is  no  risk  of  attraotion;  and,  is 
the  circle  is  much  larger  than  the  inside  plate,  and  the  divisions  mctt  distinct,  togetlicr 
with  the  vernier  scale  being  applied,  the  angle  can  be  read  off  to  one  or  two  minuteik'-ft 
nicety  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the  needle  in  the  eommon  vray.  It  is  hardly  Beof*> 
sary  to  state  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bearing,  there  must  be  at  least  one  draft  in  tW 
traverse  where  the  needle  muat  be  hrougki  into  pla^f  and  this  draft  will  determine  tbe 
polarity  or  direction  of  the  whole. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  a  survey  may  be  resolved  into  hearings,  and  workfli 
trigonometrically,  when  this  method  is  used,  as  by  the  needle. 

Suppose  a  case  that  we  are  about  to  survey  over  a  railway,  but  there  is  space  eaougk 
clear  of  iron  for  the  first  draft;  and,  taking  the  observation  with  the  needle,  we  find  tbi 
north  point  (a  right-hand  compass)  stand  at  176^^;  we  then  fix  the  outer  eirde  with  d« 
vernier  precisely  at  the  same  point,  and  then,  throwing  off  the  needle,  pesfouu  all  tfcs 
resMunder  of  the  traverse  by  means  of  the  outer  oiicls.  Henee  it  will  be  evident,  thca. 
if  the  outward  circle  is  also  graduated  towards  the  right  hand,  thai  the  whole  eootse  will 
oome  under  the  immediate  operation  of  the  *'  converting  iahle,"  as  if  the  work  had  bets 
performed  with  the  needle;  and  if  the  graduation  should  be  rerersed*  the  "kft-hsad" 
i>earing8  will  apply  aooordingly,  regard  being  had  to  inTersion  in  both  oases. 

This  instrument  is  also  well  adapted  for  taking  the  bearing  of  slopes  having  a  lift 
of  iron  pumps, — a  job  that  has  often  baffled  tiie  skill  and  mgenailj  of  engineets  and 
occasioned  numerous  and  most  serious  errors. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  thus.  Suppose  we  are  in  ^  first  lift^  and  fit» 
thence  to  the  second  the  slope  dips  3  feet  in  6  northerly.  By  applying  the  instrument 
at  some  point  in  the  level  near  the  slope  (but  fitf  enough  away  to  be  fi»e  fron  attrsctka 
by  the  pumps),  we  find  the  bearing  by  the  needle,  to  a  point  opposite  the  akpe,  to  bt 
due  west,  and  the  vernier  on  the  outer  rim  standing  at  90°.  We  then  remove  the  instru- 
ment to  the  slope,  where  the  light  was  held,  and  adjust  the  back  observation  as  before 
directed,  having  90°  on  the  outer  rim,  and  the  needle  throvm  off  as  useless,  because  vs 
are  now  close  to  the  pumps.  A  light  is  to  be  carried  down  the  elope  as  far  as  it  csn  be 
seen,  and,  after  the  graduated  circle  has  been  screwed  fast,  the  rack  is  applied,  and  tin 
sighte  turned  until  we  cut  the  candle  in  the  bottom  of  Uie  slope.  This  being  done,  ws 
examine  and  read  off  the  degree  against  the  point  of  the  Temier,  which  proves  to  be 
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(say)  187}^.  Now,  as  when  the  inBtrament  stood  in  a  dne  west  pomtion  the  onter 
circle  stood  at  90°,  and  in  taking  the  bearing  it  stood  at  187}°,  therefore,  by  snbtracting 
90°  from  187}°  we  find  the  gain  to  the  right  hand  of  west  is  97}%  and,  the  dip  being 
northerly,  the  trae  bearing  of  the  shaft  is  7}°  east  of  north. 

The  imperative  call  for  accuracy  in  cases  of  this  kind  will  be  seen  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  diagonal  part  of  this  slope  is  npwards  of  240  feet,  and  the  dip  3  feet  in  6: 
conseqaently,  the  whole  base  is  more  than  120  feet,  and  an  error  in  the  bearing  has 
the  same  eiTect  on  the  sarrey  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  taking  a  horisontal  draft  of  120 
feet  long,  and  on  which  an  error  of  4°  would  throw  the  end  of  the  line  neariy  9  feet  too 
far  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Should  a  surveyor  be  called  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind,  in  the  absence  of  a  snitable 
iostrament  he  may  accomplish  it  in  the  following  manner.  Let  him  fix  a  cross^taff  in 
such  a  position  tiiat  through  one  pair  of  sights  he  can  see  the  candle  in  the  slope,  and 
in  the  line  of  the  other  pair  he  has  the  compass  fixed  in  tiie  level,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
attraction:  consequendy,  the  light  in  the  slope  and  the  compass  in  the  level  are  two 
objects  forming  a  right  angle  with  his  oross^taff.  He  (hen  requests  his  assistant  to 
looh  at  a  light  held  immediately  over  the  head  of  his  cross-staff  through  the  sights  of 
ite  compass,  and  he  finds  this  (say)  12°  north  of  west;  and,  as  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
is  exactly  at  right  angles  ^th  this  line,  if  the  dip  is  northerly  the  bearing  of  the  shaft 
will  be  12°  east  of  north;  if  southerly,  12°  west  of  south.  The  best  cross-etaffs,  or 
instruments  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  right  angles,  are  now  made  of  a  hollow, 
cylindrical  shape,  of  brass,  with  cuts  or  apertures  fior  taking  the  observation;  but  a 
sabstitute  may  be  used,  on  a  pinch,  by  drawing  two  lines  at  right  angles  on  a  board 
about  BIX  inches  square  and  an  inch  thick.  Let  these  lines  be  cut  half  an  inch  deep 
with  a  fine  saw,  and  then  fix  the  board  on  a  three-feet  stand:  if  the  lines  are  truly 
drawn  and  cut,  this  rough  instrument  will  serve  until  a  better  one  can  be  procured. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  old  method  In  laying  down  a  traverse  was  by  drawing  a  parallel  line  and 
emoTing  the  protractor  at  every  draft  The  evils  of  this  practice  are  too  glaring  to 
equire  remark. 

Fix  your  protractor  and  lay  off  as  many  drafts  as  will  come  within  the  convenient 
inge  of  your  parallel  ruler;  number  them  in  order  as  they  stand  in  your  dialling- 
ook;  remove  the  protractor  and  lay  off  the  first  draft  from  the  centre  direct;  then 
pplv  the  protractor  to  the  centre  and  No.  2,  and  make  the  parallel  movement  until  you 
mch  the  end  of  the  last  line,  or  No.  1,  and  then  draw  and  point  off  the  length  of  No. 

and  so  on  through  all  the  drafts  you  have  pointed  off  from  the  protractor. 

The  advantages  of  laying  down  or  pointing  off  a  number  of  drafts  at  one  fixing  of 
te  protractor,  and  then  applying  them  in  their  true  length  and  position,  is  most  con- 
licuous;  and  the  geometrician  will  testify  of  its  superiority,  both  as  it  regards  accu- 
vcj  and  expedition. 

CONVERTING  TABLE. 

tmarks  on  iheJoUowing  table  for  converting  the  degrees  recorded  in  the  didlling4)oole  of 
an  under-ground  surveg  into  th^  bearings.    {See  Table^  page  495.) 

All  practical  men  are  aware  of  the  difficulty,  hazard,  and  delay  that  attend  an 
tempt  to  obtain  the  bearing  of  every  draft  under-ground  in  a  long  and  complicated 
rrey.  The  best  process  is  to  record  the  degree  or  angle  only  at  which  the  needle 
ttles,  and  after  the  work  is  finished  under-ground;  then  convert  the  various  angles 
to  the  real  bearing  or  true  direction  of  each  draft;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  bear- 
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ingg  must  be  obtained  if  the  work  is  to  be  mathematically  proTed.  But,  ae  it  is  not  n 
easy  matter  to  turn  a  long  course  of  surveying  into  the  bearings  with  an  asfiarance  of 
being  correct,  this  table  has  been  oonatmoted  for  that  express  purpose;  and  its  ntilitj, 
simplicity,  and  perfection  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  practieal  jMfls. 

EXPLANATION. 

All  circumferentors  (dial,  or  miner's  compass)  are  not  graduated  alike.  In  all  csees, 
360^  stands  at  the  north  point,  and  180°  at  the  south;  but  some  are  figured  towards  the 
right  hand  from  the  north  point  (which  we  call  a  "right-hand  dial"),  and  other*  towftni< 
the  left  hand:  so  that  a  ** right-hand  dial"  has  90^  at  the  east  points  and  a  "  left-haoc 
dial"  has  90°  at  the  west  point.  This  diversity  of  graduation  has  often  cauaed  macb 
perplexity  and  confusion  among  surveyors.  The  following  table  is  oontriTed  to  soil 
both  sorts  of  instruments,  and  is  so  plainly  arranged  and  marked  as  to  require  but  littie 
explanation.  It  must  be  specially  regarded  that  the  table  has  been  oonstracted  u^Ma 
the  consideration  that  the  eye  of  the  surveyor  has  been  applied  to  the  south  si^bt  \s 
vane  standing  against  180°:  ikii  mwi  be  invari<ib^/  the  aue.  Hence  the  tiorih  gi^ 
must  always  take  the  lead,  and  the  young  practitioner  may  here  be  told  that  in  surreT* 
ing  a  level  and  making  double,  or  fore  and  back,  drafts  at  every  station,  thai  although 
his  eye  must  be  placed  at  the  north  sights  necessarily,  for  the  back  observation,  yet  u 
the  dial  has  not  been  turned,  the  needle  wUl  stand  to  the  true  degree  for  the  record,  and 
no  confusion  or  liability  to  error  can  occur. 

In  converting  an  under-ground  survey,  or  any  other,  from  angles  into  bearings^  ii  L* 
obviously  our  first  object  to  know  the  graduation  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  wick 
has  been  performed ;  and  if  it  has  been  a  "  right-hand  dial,"  and  the  first  drafi  was  <  • 
167°,  the  bearing  would  be  13°  west  of  south;  but  if  it  was  done  by  a  "lefi-hand  dial" 
the  bearing  would  be  13°  east  of  south  The  only  thing  where  a  liability  to  error  at 
all  exists  in  obtaining  the  bearings  by  inspection  from  this  table,  and  where  cantion  b 
required,  is  in  applying  the  fractions  of  degrees  when  ihey  occur  in  the  drafts.  On  thew 
occasions,  observe  that  when  the  angle  and  bearing  progress  alike,  as  in  all  the  left-haihi 
side  of  the  column,  then  the  fraction  must  be  added  to  the  whole  number  of  the  beannc. 
but  otherwise,  as  in  the  right-hand  side,  the  fraction  must  be  deducted  from  the  mh'>i« 
number.  Lastly,  the  following  desirable  proof  may  be  resorted  to : — If  the  cour$f  ia 
been  correctly  converted^  the  degree  and  bearing  added  together  or  subtrcLcted  fnmi  eatk 
other  will  make  one  of  the  following  numbers:  0,  90,  180,  270,  360;  and  this  may  be 
done  almost  at  a  glance,  afler  the  survey  has  been  converted  into  bearings. 

NOT&— Ai  be&re  staUid,  we  Are  <iuotiiig  Budge  freely  in  thii  cbH>ter  on  Mine  BurrejriBg. 
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MUrara  ECONOMY. 


FIRST  TABLE. 

HYPOTHENUSE  RADIUS, 

ONK  tATHOM,  SIX  FBBT. 


Anols. 

Babi. 

PBtfimnCULAB. 

D«g. 

Mln. 

Feet 

Inches. 

1 

Dcdmals. 

Feet. 

Incbet. 

Deg.        Mia. 

1 

0 

0 

.02094 

6 

0 

89 

59 

2 

0 

0 

.04189 

6 

0 

89 

58 

8 

0 

0 

.06288 

6 

0 

89 

67 

4 

0 

0 

.08387 

6 

0 

89 

56 

6 

0 

0 

.10482 

6 

0 

89 

65 

6 

0 

0 

.12576 

6 

0 

89 

64 

7 

0 

0 

.14670 

6 

0 

89 

68 

8 

0 

0 

.16765 

6 

0 

89 

62 

9 

0 

0 

.18859 

6 

0 

89 

61 

10 

0 

0 

.20948 

6 

0 

89 

60 

11 

0 

0 

23088 

6 

0 

89 

49 

12 

0 

0 

.25182 

6 

0 

89 

48 

18 

0 

0 

.27226 

6 

0 

89 

47 

14 

0 

0 

.29319 

6 

0 

89 

46 

16 

0 

0 

.81414 

6 

11 

.99982 

89 

46 

80 

0 

0 

.62881 

6 

11 

.99726 

89 

80 

46 

0 

0 

94245 

6 

11 

.99881 

89 

16 

PBrantouLAi. 

AwnM. 

NoTB. — This  page  will  be  found  useftil  in  puiioulftr  cases  for  long  lines  wbere  Uie  iii|I« 
is  required  to  be  yery  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  as  there  is  but  the  thousandth  pail  cf 
an  inch  difference  in  one  &thoni  between  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendienlar  on  lh«  frst 
16',  or  first  ^  of  a  degree,  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  at  any  less  fraction  wonld  be 
useless. 


All 

tu. 

Basi. 

PssnVBiccLAa. 

Deg. 

Mln. 

Feet 

Inches. 

Dedmato. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Decimsls. 

Deg. 

Mia. 

1 

0 

1 

.25657 

5 

.98908 

89 

16 

0 

1 

.57067 

6 

.98286 

46 

80 

0 

1 

.88474 

6 

.97582 

80 

45 

0 

2 

.19877 

5 

.96664 

15 

2 

0 

2 

.51276 

6 

.95614 

88 

16 

0 

2 

.82666 

6 

.94249 

46 

80 

0 

8 

.14060 

6 

.98147 

80 

46 

0 

8 

.45442 

6 

.91708 

16 

8 

0 

8 

.76819 

6 

.90132 

87 

15 

0 

4 

.08188 

6 

.88420 

46 

80 

0 

4 

.89649 

6 

.866n 

80 

46 

0 

4 

.70902 

5 

.84684 

^^^^ 

16 

Basi. 

AMta 
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Avau. 

1 
Babi. 

PlEPWDIOUXJJL 

!>•«. 

Milk 

FMt 

Jacbm. 

Dedmabk 

re«t 

Inchea. 

Tk^ 

ifii 

4 

0 

5 

.02246 

5 

11 

.82461 

86 

15 

0 

5 

.88581 

5 

11 

.80201 

45 

80 

0 

5 

.64905 

6 

11 

.77805 

80 

45 

0 

5 

.96219 

6 

11 

.75272 

15 

5 

0 

6 

.27521 

5 

11 

.7260? 

85 

15 

0 

6 

.58811 

5 

11 

.69798 

46 

80 

0 

6 

.90090 

5 

11 

.66858 

80 

45 

0 

7 

.21854 

5 

11 

.68778 

15 

6 
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10 
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6 
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0 

8 

7 

.6907 

0 

.2192 

80 

0 

8 

8 

.1216 

0 

.4486 

46 

0 

8 

8 

.5550 

0 

.7008 

82 

0 

8 

8 

.9906 

0 

.9006 

16 

0 

8 

9 

.4286 

1 

.1888 

80 

0 

8 

9 

.8691 

1 

.8696 

46 

0 

8 

10 

.8119 

1 

.6084 

88 

0 

8 

10 

.7678 

1 

.8601 

16 

0 

8 

11 

.2058 

2 

.0949 

80 

0 

8 

11 

.6558 

2 

.8427 

46 

0 

0 

.1088 

2 

.6987 

84 

0 

0 

.5646 

2 

.8477 

16 

0 

0 

.9981 

8 

.1049 

80 

0 

1 

.4842 

8 

.8668 

46 

0 

1 

.9482 

8 

.6289 

85 

0 

2 

.4149 

8 

.8968 

16 

0 

* 

2 

.8846 

4 

.1660 

80 

0 

8 

.8571 

4 

.4896 

46 

0 

8 

.8326 

4 

.7166 

86 

0 

4 

.8111 

4 

.9969 

16 

0 

4 

.7914 

6 

.2808 

80 

0 

6 

.2772 

6 

.6819 

46 

0 

6 

.5650 

6 

.8691 

87 

0 

6 

.2559 

6 

.1688 

16 

0 

6 

.7501 

6 

.4620 

80 

0 

7 

.2475 

6 

.7640 

46 

0 

7 

.7488 

7 

.0697 

88 

0 

8 

.2526 

7 

.8698 

16 

0 

8 

.7602 

Jk 

7 

.6881 

80 

0 

9 

.2834 

8 

.0000 

46 

0 

9 

.7861 

8 

.8214 

89 

0 

10 

.8044 

8 

.6467 

16 

0 

10 

.8265 

8 

.9761 

80 

0 

11 

.8522 

9 

.8096 

46 

0 

11 

.8818 

9 

.6478 

40 

0 

6 

0 

.4152 

9 

.9898 

16 

0 

6 

0 

.9525 

10 

.0956 

80 

0 

6 

1 

.4988 

10 

.6868 

46 

0 

5 

2 

.0892 

11 

.0418 

41 

0 

6 

2 

•5886 

11 

.4009 

16 

0 

6 

8 

.1420 

11 

.7651 

80 

0 

6 

8 

.7002 

2 

0 

.1888 

45 

0 

6 

4 

.2624 

2 

0 

.6049 

42 

0 

6 

4 

.8291 

2 

0 

.8866 

16 

0 

6 

6 

.4002 

2 

1 

.2686 

80 

0 

6 

6 

.9758 

2 

1 

.6666 

46 

0 

6 

6 

.5706 

2 

2 

.0496 

48 

0 

6 

7 

.1411 

2 

2 

.4476 

16 

0 

6 

7 

.7808 

2 

2 

.8607 

80 

0 

6 

8 

.8254 

2 

8 

.2691 

46 

0 

6 

8 

.9250 

2 

8 

.6727 
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Amu. 

mn. 

RnwawKVOL 

^ 

MiD. 

IMIk 

Vatt. 

InclMt. 

DedBuU*. 

ntb. 

Feet. 

Inebaa. 

BedBuJa. 

44 

0 

5 

0 

.5296 

2 

4 

.0918 

15 

0 

5 

10 

.1898 

2 

4 

.5168 

80 

0 

5 

10 

.7542 

2 

4 

.9468 

45 

0 

5 

11 

.8744 

2 

5 

.8820 

45 

0 

0 

.0000 

2 

5 

.8284 

15 

• 

0 

0 

.6811 

2 

6 

.2706 

80 

0 

1 

.2677 

2 

6 

.7287 

i6 

^ 

0 

1 

.9101 

2 

7 

.1828 

46 

1 

0 

2 

.5852 

2 

7 

.6481 

15 

1 

0 

8 

.2122 

2 

8 

.1195 

80 

0 

8 

.8722 

2 

8 

.5978 

45 

0 

4 

.5882 

2 

9 

.0814 

47 

0 

5 

.2105 

2 

9 

.5721 

15 

0 

5 

.8892 

2 

10 

.0694 

80 

0 

6 

.5742 

2 

10 

.5785 

45 

0 

7 

.2658 

2 

11 

.0844 

48 

0 

7 

.9641 

2 

11 

•6028 

15 

0 

8 

.6692 

8 

0 

.1278 

80 

0 

9 

.8812 

8 

0 

.6696 

45 

0 

10 

.1008 

8 

1 

.1991 

49 

0 

10 

.8265 

8 

1 

.7462 

15 

0 

11 

.5601 

8 

2 

.8000 

80 

0 

.8012 

8 

2 

.8684 

45 

1 

.0498 

8 

8 

.4837 

60 

1 

.8062 

8 

4 

.0122 

15 

2 

.5699 

8 

4 

.6987 

80 

8 

.8480 

8 

5 

.1986 

45 

4 

.1236 

8 

5 

.7970 

61 

4 

.9126 

8 

6 

.4091 

15 

5 

.7101 

8 

7 

.0800 

80 

6 

.5164 

8 

7 

.6599 

45 

7 

.8316 

8 

8 

.2990 

62 

8 

.1660 

8 

8 

.9474 

15 

8 

.9898 

8 

9 

.6063 

80 

9 

.8322 

8 

10 

.2729 

45 

10 

.6848 

8 

10 

.9605 

68 

^ 

11 

.6472 

8 

11 

.6881 

15 

2 

0 

.4197 

A 

0 

.8860 

80 

2 

1 

.8024 

1 

.0445 

45 

2 

2 

.1966 

1 

.7686 

64 

2 

8 

.0995 

2 

.4987 

15 

2 

4 

.0148 

8 

.2850 

80 

2 

4 

.9408 

8 

.9876 

45 

2 

5 

.8776 

4 

.7620 

66 

2 

6 

.8267 

5 

.5282 

15 

2 

7*- 

•7876 

6 

.8165 

80 

2 

8 

.7606 

7 

.1172 

45 

2 

9 

.7468 

7 

.9806 

6fi 

2 

10 

.7444 

A 

8 

.7570 

15 

2 

11 

.7556 

9 

.6960 

80 

8 

0 

.7801 

4 

10 

.4497 

^5 

8 

1 

.8182 

11 

.8165 

57 

8 

2 

.8703 

5 

0 

.1976 

15 

8 

8 

.9866 

5 

1 

.0982 

80 

8 

5 

.0174 

5 

2 

.0084 

45 

8 

6 

.1131 

5 

2 

.9287 

58 

8 

7 

.2241 

5 

8 

.8697 

15 

8 

8 

.8507 

5 

4 

.8265 

80 

8 

9 

.4988 

5 

5 

.7994 

45 

8 

10 

.6523 

5 

6 

.7890 

Anu. 

^ 

.™™_ 

D^. 

Mln. 

hih. 

?«t. 

iBcln. 

Deda»b. 

rwb. 

T»t 

.^ 

IMiak. 

cs 

8 

11 

.T2B1 

1 

6 

7 

.7965 

16 

4 

1 

.0211 

1 

& 

8 

.Sl»4 

so 

4 

2 

.2817 

1 

6 

9 

.8613 

4 

8 

.4604 

1 

6 

10 

.9112 

60 

1         i 

4 

.7077 

2 

0 

0 

.0000 
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THIBD  TABLE. 


BASE  RADIUS, 

ONB  FATHOlt,  SIX  riBT. 


Axsu. 

Hifotmauto 

PnvBin>iouLAm. 

Be^ 

Ikth. 

F«et. 

• 

InobMk 

Dtcinudi. 

Fath. 

F«et. 

Inohflg. 

1 

57 

1 

9 

.50554 

57 

1 

8 

.87726 

2 

28 

8 

11 

.06698 

28 

8 

9 

.81022 

8 

19 

0 

7 

.72726 

19 

0 

5 

.84186 

4 

14 

2 

0 

.16226 

14 

1 

9 

.64795 

6 

11 

2 

10 

.10784 

11 

2 

6 

.96874 

6 

9 

8 

4 

.80760 

9 

8 

1 

.08424 

7 

8 

1 

2 

.79665 

8 

0 

10 

.89294 

8 

7 

1 

1 

.84185 

7 

0 

8 

.80662 

9 

6 

2 

4 

.25668 

6 

1 

10 

.59011 

10 

5 

4 

6 

.68148 

5 

4 

0 

.88229 

11 

5 

1 

5 

.84070 

6 

0 

10 

.40789 

12 

4 

4 

10 

.80087 

4 

4 

2 

.78887 

18 

4 

2 

8 

.06968 

4 

1 

11 

.86626 

14 

4 

0 

9 

.61672 

4 

0 

0 

.77622 

Id- 

8 

5 

2 

.18664 

8 

4 

4 

.70766 

le 

8 

8 

9 

.21278 

8 

2 

11 

.09384 

17 

8 

2 

6 

.26186 

8 

1 

7 

.50189 

18 

8 

1 

4 

.99690 

8 

0 

5 

.59821 

19 

8 

0 

5 

.15185 

2 

5 

5 

.10818 

20 

2 

5 

6 

.51892 

2 

4 

5 

.81887 

21 

2 

4 

8 

.91082 

2 

8 

7 

.56641 

22 

2 

4 

0 

.20164 

2 

2 

10 

.20626 

28 

8 

8 

4 

.26994 

2 

2 

1 

.62187 

24 

2 

2 

9 

.01872 . 

2 

1 

5 

.71465 

25 

2 

2 

2 

.86651 

2 

0 

10 

.40460 

26 

2 

1 

8 

.24488 

2 

0 

8 

.62387 

27 

2 

1 

2 

.59368 

5 

9 

.80796 

28 

2 

0 

9 

.86892 

5 

8 

.41281 

29 

2 

0 

4 

.51190 

4 

9 

.89144 

80 

2 

0 

0 

.00000 

4 

4 

.70766 

81 

5 

7 

.79649 

8 

11 

.82812 

82 

5 

8 

.86975 

8 

7 

.22408 

83 
84 

5 

0 

.19766 

8 

2 

.87028 

4 

8 

.75699 

2 

10 

.74489 

86 

4 

5 

.<»817 

2 

6 

.82666 

86 

4 

2 

.49871 

2 

8 

.09950 

87 

8 

11 

.63809 

1 

11 

.54722 

88 

8 

8 

.94788 

1 

8 

.15579 

89 

8 

6 

.40918 

1 

4 

.91260 

40 

8 

4 

.01211 

1 

1 

.80626 

41 

8 

1 

.74622 

0 

10 

.82662 

42 

2 

11 

.60231 

0 

7 

.96410 

48 

2 

9 

.57201 

0 

6 

.21056 

44 

2 

7 

.64807 

0 

2 

.55818 

45 

2 

5 

.82888 

0 

0 

.00000 

46 

2 

4 

.09178 

0 

5 

9 

.62969 

47 

2 

2 

.44768 

0 

5 

7 

.14108 

48 

2 

0 

.88555 

0 

5 

4 

.82909 

49 

1 

11 

.40094 

0 

5 

2 

.58864 
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AjniM, 

Htfotmhitol 

Dagrew. 

Ikth. 

teet. 

laohflt. 

DedBMla. 

Ikth. 

f^M. 

IdcImi. 

D^i^ 

60 

9 

.98982 

0 

6 

0 

.41517 

61 

8 

.64669 

0 

10 

.80445 

62 

7 

.86981 

0 

8 

.26256 

68 

6 

.16877 

0 

6 

.25589 

64 

4 

.99689 

0 

4 

.81106 

66 

8 

.89677 

0 

2 

.41494 

66 

2 

.84768 

0 

0 

.66461 

67 

1 

.86016 

0 

8 

10 

.76735 

68 

0 

.90084 

0 

8 

8 

.99060 

69 

0 

11 

.99760 

0 

8 

7 

.26196 

60 

0 

11 

.18844 

0 

8 

6 

.66922 

EXPLANATION  OF  THB  DUGRAM. 

Tabu  I. 

In  this  Bobeme  the  hjpothenuse  is  made  radius:  oonseqaently,  the  other  sides  are  the 
tine  and  cosine  of  the  included  angle. 

Corollary. — Suppose  one  end  of  the  line  A  B  to  remain  at  A  while  the  other  end  B 
is  moved  round  from  e  Uyf:  then  it  is  eyident  that  the  base  C  B  will  continue  to  incntse, 
and  the  perpendicular  B  D  to  decrease,  until  the  whole  quadrant  has  been  swept  off. 

At  46°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal,  aod 
from  that  point  to  90°  the  base  will  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  perpendicular 
decreased  from  1°  to  45°:  hence  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  this  table  in 
counting  the  degrees  backward  from  45  to  90. 

Tabue  IL 

Here  the  perpendicular  is  made  radius:  therefore  the  hypothenuse  A  C  will  be  the 
secant,  and  the  base  B  C  the  tangent,  of  the  angle  A.  On  this  principle  it  is  clear  tfait 
as  the  angle  increases  the  base  and  hjpothenuse  will  continue  (throughout  the  wbol« 
quadrant)  to  increase  in  proportion. 

Table  IIL 

In  this  diagram  the  base  is  made  radius:  therefore,  by  mathematical  demonstnftioD. 
the  perpendicular  A  0  is  the  co-tangent,  and  the  hypothenuse  B  C  the  cosecant,  of  the 
angle  0 ;  and  here  it  will  be  plain  that  as  the  angle  G  is  increased  the  hypothenust  snd 
perpendicular  will  proportionably  be  diminished. 


EXPLANATION  AND  USE  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  reader  will  obsenre  three  distinct  tables,  for  the  obrious  reason  of  makiog  aieb 
side  of  the  triangle  radius. 

In  each  case  the  radius,  or  given  side,  is  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  bmng  the  moit  coo- 
Tenient  and  familiar  proportion  that  could  have  been  introduced. 

The  principal  calculations  include  every  quarter,  or  fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree,  sm 
extend  from  1  to  89  degrees,  being  sufficiently  extensive  and  minute  for  mining  parpoeei 
(the  angle  of  any  intermediate  division  not  being  distinguished  or  required);  and  bere 
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it  moat  bft  obsenred  tliat  the  diTisions  are  ezpreBsed  by  15,  30,  and  45  minutesi  which 
iiiimben  represent  i,  i,  and  }  of  a  degree. 

The  first  and  moet  eeeential  table  is  that  wherein  the  hypothennse,  or  longest  side,  is 
made  radius,  extending  nearly  throughout  the  quadrant,  and  eTery  caloulation  wrought 
oat  to  five  decimal  places  of  an  inch,  hereby  giving  a  direct  answer,  in  exact  ratio  to 
six  feet  of  the  given  side,  to  Ihe  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  with  persons  unacquainted  with 
mathematical  order,  in  reading  the  first  table.  It  must  be  remarked  that  from  V  to 
ij\  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  degrees  and  parts  are  (Ulonthe  l^fUhand  tide 
descending,  the  base  stands  in  the  adjoining  columns,  and  the  perpendicular  on  the 
tame  line  to  the  right;  but  beyond  that  point  the  degrees  will  be  found  on  the  righir 
iand  side  aMcending^  and  then  it  must  be  specially  noted  that  the  perpendicular  and 
base  will  have  changed  their  positions,  the  base  now  standing  on  the  right-hand  and 
the  perpendicular  on  the  left-hand  side. 

In  the  second  table  the  perpendicular  is  given,  and  the  angles  extend  to  60^.  One 
valuable  mining  property  of  this  table  is  that  it  gives  at  sight  the  dip  in  six  feet  of 
erery  angle  within  the  range  of  60^»  including  the  divisions:  so  that  if  it  is  required^to 
know  the  dip  in  six  feet  on  any  degree,  or  quarter  of  a  degree,  between  1  and  60,  it 
will  be  immediately  discovered  by  an  inspection  of  the  base  in  the  column  acyoining 
the  given  angle  in  this  table. 

In  the  third  and  last  table  the  base  is  given,  and,  as  the  application  of  this  part  of 
the  work  ia  not  so  general  as  the  preceding,  the  angles  have  been  given  in  degrees  only: 
nevertheleas  this  table  is  indispensable  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  levelling  or 
driving  adits.    It  will  be  found,  like  the  second  table,  to  extend  from  1  to  60  degrees. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the  tables  under  each  separate  head,  it  only 
remains  for  us,  after  a  few  general  observations,  to  recommend  the  learner  to  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  following  examples ;  for  we  believe  that  one  practical  operation  will  do  more 
towards  giving  him  a  clear  understanding  or  comprehension  of  the  subject  than  a 
volume  written  expressly  thereon,  confined  to  mere  speculative  description. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  geometrical  construction  of 
the  figure  is  introduced  with  the  calculation,  which  will  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
practitioner  and  improvement  of  the  beginner. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark  that  the  same  attention  must  be  paid  in  taking  the 
angle  and  measuring  the  given  line,  when  these  tables  are  used,  as  if  the  operation 
were  performed  any  other  way. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  mining  to  take  the  angle  of  dips  or  slopes  with  the  cover 
of  the  dial  and  a  plumb-line;  and  in  short  drafts,  with  great  care,  this  method  may 
answer  well  enough ;  but  when  any  very  important  work  is  to  be  performed  we  would 
itroQgly  recommend  the  application  of  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
angle;  for  it  is  well  known  that  if  this  part  of  the  process  should  not  be  correct,  the 
result  of  the  whole  work  must  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  course;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  minutiae  of  an  angle  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
certainty  by  the  foregoing  method.  The  theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled  for 
taking  both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  controversy  on  this  subject.  Those  who  imagine  the 
sextant  or  quadrant  graduated  on  the  cover  of  the  dial  well  calculated  for  the  purpose, 
let  them  continue  to  use  it ;  only  we  would  especially  note  that,  should  an  error  ensue, 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  real  cause,  and  to  that  only ;  for,  as  in  all 
trigonometrical  questions,  the  angle  and  side  are  always  given  to  find  the  other  parts 
of  the  triangle:  consequently,  the  sum  of  the  one  and  length  of  the  other  are  presup- 
posed to  have  been  correctly  ascertained  previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  other 
operation. 
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Finallj,  fbr  the  learner's  sake,  we  observe  that,  as  the  tables  exhibit  odIj  the  rdili^ 
proportions  to  the  radius  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  and  are  wrought  cot  to  five  plsces 
of  decimals  to  an  inch,  it  becomes  necessary  that  every  one  who  wvHild  use  this  vork 
successfully  should  have  some  knowledge  of  decimated  arithmelio,  beoanee  he  will  han, 
in  most  cases,  to  multiply  for  the  whole  numbers  and  take  parts  for  the  fraction  of  the 
fathom.  For  example,  suppose  the  given  side  to  be  the  hypothenuse,  measnnng  16 
fathoms,  3  feet,  and  6  inches:  he  will  then  have  to  take  out  the  numbers  opposite  (be 
given  angle  in  the  tables,  and  multiply  them  by  16,  fbr  the  base  and  perpendicnltt 
respectively,  then  divide  half  the  tabular  measure  for  the  3  feet,  odd  feet,  and  one-siitii 
of  the  remainder  for  the  6  inches,  and  add  them  together  for  the  sum  of  the  reqniied 
sides  of  the  triangle. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  radius  in  every  case  is  6  feet,  or  1  fathom:  eonseqocDtlj. 
the  number  of  fathoms  in  the  given  side,  whether  that  side  be  hypothenuse,  perpen- 
dicular, or  base,  will  be  the  multiplier  of  the  tabular  numbers;  and  should  there  bet 
fraction  in  the  multiplier,  the  multiplicand  must  be  divided  by  that  fraction,  agreeitlj 
with  the  rule  of  practice. 

«In  some  of  the  following  examples  the  product  has  been  obtained  in  fathoms  scd 
parts;  but  we  would  recommend  the  learner  to  carry  on  the  work  in  fid  (eieept  ii 
oases  where  the  answer  is  required  in  fathoms),  as  he  will  find  it  more  simple  and  exp^ 
ditious.  We  speak  of  the  multiplicand,  or  number  tntdtiplied.  The  multiplier  dbH 
invtiriably  be  fathoms;  and  should  the  given  side  be  nominated  in  feet,  it  most  be  di- 
vided by  6,  to  bring  it  into  fathoms,  before  the  operation  is  begun  by  the  foregoing ««?. 

It  tnay  be  ihrther  noticed  that  when  any  of  the  given  sides  in  the  tables  amoant  t^t 
6  feet,  they  are  expressed  in  fkthoms,  &c. ;  but  whenever  it  may  be  required  to  prodort 
the  answer  in  fleet,  &c.,  the  numbers  should  be  reduced  to  that  measure  before  thej  vt 
multiplied,  and  this  can  be  done  by  mere  inspection,  vis.  :* 

FMh.  vt  In.  vt.  In. 

Table  2d.  ^62o  f^^  ^    ^    ®-^^  \  sUte  /  ^^'   ^    ^^^ 

Table  2d,  <52» ^^^^     ^    ^    9.6068/ "^^M Hyp.    9    9.0068 


DEFINITION  OF  A  RIGHT-ANGLED  TRIANGLE. 

In  order  to  use  the  foregoing  tables  with  due  effect,  there  is  no  necessity  that  tbo 
reader  should  understand  any  thing  of  the  science  of  trigonometry,  that  part  of  the 
work  having  been  accomplished:  so  that,  by  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  common  rulaof 
arithmetic,  he  may  obtain,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  every  thing  required  u 
be  known  in  the  geometrical  part  of  mining. 

Previous  to  an  elucidation  of  the  simple  method  of  working  by  the  tables,  it  maj  1-^ 
satisfactory  to  introduce  the  operation  by  a  few  preliminary  observations  and  extrait^ 
on  the  nature  and  properties  of  right-angled  triangles. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  de^ 
scribed  on  a  plane  surface,  or  of  such  triangles  as  are  composed  of  straight  lines. 

The  theory  of  triangles  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  geometrical  knowledge;  forsH 
straight-lined  figures  may  be  reduced  to  triangles.  The  angles  of  a  triangle  detennine 
only  its  relative  species,  and  are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  buttbfl 
sides  determine  its  absolute  magnitude,  and  may  be  expressed  in  fathoms,  yards,  feet> 
or  any  other  lineal  measure. 

*  At  before  obMrred,  theM  tablm  ve  Ikom  **  Badge**  Pnctical  Mining  Qnidfl^"— «  Oorqiih  iRKk,-4A  vkitk 
fltthoma  are  used  generally.  To  convert  them  Into  feet  here  would  only  eonAue^  and  not  add  te  flM  nnpbdt; 
of  the  operation. 
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THEORBBIfi. 

A  righ tangled  triangle  (the  only  kind  generally  neeeesAry  to  be  treated  of  for  mining 
orpoees)  ia  that  which  has  one  right  angle  in  it.  Hie  longeet  side,  or  that  opposite  to 
le  right  angle,  is  called  the  hypothennse;  the  other  two  are  called  the  legs  or  sides,  or 
le  base  and  perpendicular:  or,  by  Euclid's  definition,  "In  a  right-angled  triangle,  the 
de  opposite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  htpothenusb  ;  apd  of  the  other  sides,  that 
pon  which  the  figure  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the  bask,  and  the  remaining  side 
le  PKni^KnicuLAB." 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180 
egrees. 

The  greater  side  of  evocy  triifiigle  baa  the  greater  angle  oppooito  to  it 

The  squares  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  double  the  square  of  half  the 
ase,  and  of.  tiie  square  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  bisect  the  base. 

The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  every  plane  triangle  being  equal  to  half  a  circle,  or 
80  degrees,  it  therefore  follows  that  if  either  acute  angle,  in  such  triangle,  be  taken 
Tom  90^y  the  remainder  will  be  the  other  acute  an^e,  or  the  oonplement 

The  supplement  of  any  angle  is  what  thai  angle  waikteof  180^:  hence  the  supple- 
nent  of  any  one  angle  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

A  few  other  properties  of  righ(kingled  triangles  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  vis.:  when 
he  angle  opposite  the  base  is  30°,  the  hypothennse  is  exactly  double  the  length  of  the 
base. 

When  the  angles  are  45%  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  equal. 

When  the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  60^,  the  hypothennse  is  double  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular. 

AppHcaHon. 

To  show  how  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing  theorems  may  be  rendered  nseftil  in 
mining  practices,  suppose  in  the  triangle  ABC,  figure  153,  the  base  B  A  represented  a 
drift  or  cross-cut,  and  the  side  A  C  a  seam,  making  an  angle  with  the  base  of  66**  30^: 
consequently,  the  angle  A  must  be  23°  30^,  because  it  requires  that  number  of  degrees 
to  constituto  a  right  angle,  the  complement  of  the  angle  A,  or  180°,  the  supplement  of 
the  triangle  ABC. 

Again,  suppose  the  angle  C  of  the  slope  C  A,  figure  154,  were  found  to  be  39°  30^ : 
then  the  opposite  angle  A  must  contain  50°  30^. 

We  now  approach  towards  the  actual  use  of  the  tables,  and  have  succeededi  we  hope, 

in  clearing  M  impediments  out  of  the  learner's  way,  so  that  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 

resdily  applying  the  numbers  to  dialling  operations.    We  have  previously  set  a  few 

examples  of  the  mere  act  of  taking  out  the  primes,  and  have  studiously  endeavored  to 

Tender  every  thing  as  perspicuous  and  comprehensible  as  the  nature  of  the  work  would 

possibly  admit.    But  should  any  one  have  gone  thus  far  and  still  find  an  obscurity  hang 

oTer  him,  so  that  he  cannot  penetrate  .into  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  he  would  wish 

or  u  he  may  have  expeoted,  yet  let  him  not  be  discouraged:  this  will  always  be  the  case 

▼ith  every  one  who  calculates  on  fully  comprehending  any  thing,  conneeted  with  the 

mathematics  by  definition  or  description  only.    Let  him  steadily,  attentively,  and  per- 

Bereringly  proceed  with  the  examples,  and,  if  he  is  properly  interested  in  the  matter, 

he  will  soon  find  the  subject  open  with  perspicuity  and  demonstration  on  his  mind,  and 

ooQToy  to  him  the  iooontroFertible  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the  calculations,  as  well  as 

^  oomotness  of  his  ow«  viewe^  ideas,  or  coneeptiens  ef  the  subject. 
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TaBLB  I. — ^EZAIIPUL 

When  the  ang^e  is  9°  and  ihe  hypotheniue  1  &tb<nii,  what  is  the  leiig;lh  of  the  otiber 
two  aides  of  the  triangle  respectiTelj? 

Am.  Base,  11.26328in.,  Perp.  5ft.  11.11356in. 

EXAMPLI. 

When  the  angle  is  48®  15^  or  48}  degrees*,  and  the  hypothennse  1  fathom,  what  an 
the  lengths  of  the  other  sides?  Atu.  Base,  4ft.  5.71613in.,  Perp.  3ft  11.94348ui. 

Table  II. — ^Example. 

When  the  angle  is  35®  45^,  or  85f  degrees,  and  the  perpendieolar  I  &dKom,  what  it 
the  length  of  the  hypothennse  and  base  respeotiTelj? 

Am.  Base,  4ft.  3.8326in.,  Hyp.  liftth.  1ft  47166in. 

EZAMPUI. 

QiTen  the  angle  59®  3(K,  perpendieolar  1  fttthom;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

Am.  Base,  Ifath.  4ft.  2.2317in.,  Hyp.  Ifath.  5ft  9.8612i]L 

TaBLB   III.-— EXAMPUi. 

Giyen  the  angle  5®,  base  1  fathom ;  the  hypothennse  and  perpendicular  are  reqnini 

Am.  Hyp.  llfath.  2ft.  10.10734in.,  Perp.  llfath.  2ft.  6.9637«a. 

EXAKPUI. 

QiTen  the  angle  30®,  base  1  fathom;  the  other  sides  are  required. 

Am.  Hyp.  2fath.  Oft.  Oin.,  Perp.  Ifath.  4ft.  4.70766iB. 

Nonir-nie  foregoing  «i«mplet  mtt*  obIj  to  exM^tlify  the  mMmer  of  taklBg  oat  the  primM  ft«s  the 
•Dd,  ae  the  glTen  ride  ii  exactly  one  fttthom,  of  conree  the  tablea  gire  e  direct  enewer.    Ib  the  IbllowtBg 
the  mode  of  taking  out  the  tabular  nomben  ia  predaely  aa  the  foregotaig,  htU  Me  Monier  iffJkUkami 


PLAKE  TBIQONOlilETRT.    BT  THE  TABLES. 

Case  I. — When  the  Htpothbnuse  is  oiTEir. 

Rule. — Look  in  the  first  table,  and  against  the  given  angle  stands  the  base  and  prr> 
pendicular,  answering  to  one  fathom  of  the  hypothennse;  take  out  these  numbers,  and 
multiply  them  respectively  by  the  length  of  the  hypothennse. 

Example. 

Given  the  angle  23®  30^,  and  hypothennse  12  fathoms;  the  base  and  perpendicnlsr 
are  required. 

OperaHtnL 
Bate.  JPerpmdiaUat. 
Feet    2  .  4.70993  Feet    5  .  6.0283S 
12                                                  12 

28  .  8.51916  66  .  0.33996 

•  In  thla  example,  aa  the  angle  ezoeeda  4tP,  It  will  be  ftmnd  ttandlng  on  the  right4wBd  ildeof  tfcc  pafefM 
already  explained),  and  the  deaemtaation  of  the  vaqmradrideaviU  be  ItaBdftt  the  bottom.  A  WOe  aiteattoa  ti 
thia  ordar  will  prerent  the  mistake,  which  mey  otharwiae  take  plaoa^  by  aa  hiTanloB  of  the  baaa  and 
dtcalar. 


VINE  BURTETIJTO. 


&/  Coaitruetion. 


Dnw  the  line  A  B  of  uij  length;  moke  the  angle  0=23° 
Wbj  m  aoale  of  ohorde,  or  with  &  protractor;  draw  the  hj- 
pothentiM  A  G  =  72  feet  from  ft  icftle  of  equal  p&rta  Fr  m 
C  let  fall  the  perpendicular  C  B;  then  A  B  C  is  the  triangle 
required.  A  B,  meuured  by  the  avno  scale  of  equal  parta, 
wiU  be  28  feet  6}  inohes,  and  B  C  wUl  be  66  feet. 

Casi  II.—When  the  PiKPiKDiGOUR  is  airtir. 

Rcu. — Look  in  the  second  table,  and  opponte  the  ^vea 
uigle  will  be  found  the  base  and  hjpotbenuse  oorroBponding 
to  one  fathom  of  the  perpendicular;  mnlUpIj  these  numberg 
•eparatelj  bj  the  length  of  the  perpendicular, 

Oi<ren  the  angle  39°  SV,  and  perpendicular  9  fathonis  3  fbet;  the  hTpothennse  and 
base  are  required. 

Optntioit. 

BUb.       It.         Id.  Mb.        ft.       In. 

1 3 1  i  I     0       4       11.3622  1 3 1 }  1      1       1       9.30Q6 


m  '  ' 


11.7864 
10.6548 


Hyp.  12   1   10.4412 


Bj/  OoHtbruetion. 


Draw  the  line  A  B  of  a  auffioieut  length;  at  anj 
point  B  erect  the  perpendicular  B  C,  which  make 
eqnal  to  57  feet  hj  a  scale  of  equal  parts.  At  0 
make  the  angle  =  39°  30',  the  complement  of  A. 
From  C  draw  the  hjpothenuse,  and  it  will  eut  the 
base  A  B  in  the  point  A;  then  will  A  B  measure 
47  feet,  and  A  C  73  feet  10  inches. 

Cub  III. — WaiH  trs  Bitsi  is  airmv. 

RttLB. — Look  in  the  third  table,  and  opposite  the 

giTen  angle  (as  in  the  former  cases)  the  corr«- 

■pouding  nnmbers  to  one  fathom  of  base  will  be 

«ent,  which,  being  multiplied  by  the  giren  length  of  the  base,  produces  the  hjpo- 
tliennse  and  perpendicular. 


m  bufon  titmit  (b^  U  *oiiM  tw  bi 


■w«  ntlatti  thu  Id  Mbou,  ■•  tn  Ibt 


laiUNQ  BOOSOKt. 


Given  the  wgle  20  degrees,  and  base  28  feet  9  inchesi  the  hTpothenoM  tod  ptrpts- 
dimtir  an  nqoired. 


2.0S568 
9.25696 
11.08565 


Hyp._84_     0.71863 
Fio.  165. 


65  11.27348 

8  2.90918 

2  8.%972 

2  0.72729 


Petp.    78      11.67967 


Bg  Cfoiutrvetitm. 

Draw  the  hue  A  B,  which  make  ^  28  feet  9  inohr^ 
from  a  scale  of  eqval  parta;  at  B  erect  th«  perpendicuiir 
B  C,  make  the  angle  A  =  70°,  and  draw  the  h7poibniK 
A  C  to  cut  the  perpendiealar  B  C  in  the  point  C:  ilm 
will  A  C  meaeore  84  feet,  and  B  C  78  feet  11)  incbci. 


APPLICATION  or  TBS  TABLES  TO  DIAGOKAL  SHAFTS  AND  SLOPES. 

BiHAaKB. 

As  in  the  hngmg  oaaea  eacli  side  of  the  b^angle  is  diatinctlj  made  radios  it  ti' 

Inra  that  erer;  problem  ia  obliqao  surTejing,  Sx.  can  he  eolved  bj  one  or  the  other  >( 

tluie  oaaw;  beoanM  in  every  inrtance  a  side  and  the  angles  are  alirajs  given. 

Gin  UAL  Rdlk. 
When  tit  hgpoihmmM  u  given,  vork  by  cast  thtjtnt. 
Wken  the  perpeadirvlar  U  ffwe»,  w»r1c  bg  com  the  »econd. 
When  the  bate  is  given,  uork  bg  com  the  third. 


lUKE  aUBVBYIHO. 


A  diiigoiuJ  aluft  or  slope  A  B  was  fbttnd  to  mMsiire  M  feot,*  and  the  angle  of  deolt- 
Bttion  oboerved  to  be  48  degree* ;  required  the  base  B  C,  and  perpesdionlar  A  p,  or  tb« 
depth  of  ft  abaft  from  the  top  of  the  dope,  and  a  tunnel  from  ihaft  to  elope. 


<48°     4 

7 

31 

2.54501 
2 

BaM62 

5.09002 

(L 

4 

0.17740 
7 

2S 

1.24180 
2 

Perp.  56 

2.48360 

£ZAWPLB  2. 

A  perp«ndionlar  shaft  B  C,  tneaanring  57  feet,  was  fonnd  to  intorsaot  an  nnderljing 
or  dippng  seam  A  C,  whose  angle  of  aooliritj  wu  obeerred  to  be  50°  SO' ;  required 
the  length  of  the  nnderlaj  or  slope  A  C  on  the  mwrn  A  C,  and  the  distance  from  tba 
perpeniUcular  at  the  suriaoe  A  B. 

BtC^IL 

<50»30'.  I     I     <».    !-■  -„  ,„ 

Comp.  Isaee    4      <    "-3522  TO.  iw. 


44 

2 

6.1698 
5.6761 

AB  46 

11.8459 

Hjp.|i|    ' 

lo. 

9.3096 
9 

69 
3 

11.7864 
10.6548 

AC  73 

10.4412 

UKIKG  EOOSOUY. 


BxtKPLS  3. 


A  horiioQtel  cro«»«nt  or  tuDD«t  B  C  tnta  the  foot  of  a  alope  B  A  to  ft  pvpcndicnUr 
sbaft  0  A  WM  foand  lo  mMMura  224  £Mt  8  iachea,  and  tb«  an^e  of  aodintj  (ukeo  it 
B,  the  fuot  uf  tUs  aholt)  4U  d^r«w ;  I  nquire  the  re^wcIiT«  langfhf  of  tlw  hjpothtnu 
A  B  and  perpeudioular  A  C. 

Fia.  1&8. 


Comp.  y 
SO"  J 


7 

9.98932» 
12 

93 

11.8T184 
3 

281 

7 
2 
0 

11.6UM 

9.9R931 
7.32977 
10.44325 

Exam  PL!  4. 
What  a  lean  hot  iJianged  iu  vndtrJai/  or  dip. 
Rdlb.— Take  oat  the  nainbeFs  opposite  the  ^Ten  angles,  and  work  them  bj  tbt 
former  cases ;  then  add  their  sunu  together  respeoUioly  for  the  answer. 

In  SDrTejing  a  shaft  snnk  on  a  seam,  it  was  found  that  the  first  draft  BDbW"" 
71  feet,  on  on  angle  of  14°  45',  but  from  d>at  depth  to  the  fbot  of  the  shaft  Ctbaw^ 


ill  ba  aUvtd  ttut  Ihli  rnuntHT  itanih  Id  thi 
-tn  ■!  tba  fbot  of  Ib«  tbMlU  Ibe  coqiplfimant  a 
■boil  Ubalu  nambm  wUl  bt  tmuid  la  tlia  o 


|[  1  hthom,  1  teat, « JSUl  Isdin,  ud  Um  Ufk  »•' 
•t  ugla  (li  itb.t  It  mull  or  aoo)  Bot  l»  "tl:  * 
in  oppulM  U°  bdoi  tbs  Bomplwutf  l<  <^. 


MUTE  SUItVKYlNQ. 
Fio.  169. 


prored  to  be  40"  11^,  And  the  leDgth  D  C  M  feet ;  required  the  diitance  from  the  top  of 
the  alope  B,  where  a  perpendionlar  ahaft  ought  to  be  eank,  in  order  to  oome  down 
euctljr  at  the  foot  of  tiie  nnderlay  or  alope ;  elso  lite  depth  of  the  perpeadionlu  A  C. 

Opiration. 
Bate.  Perpcndieular. 


<\APW  1    1 

0 

1    6.331^ 
12 

3 
0 

3 

0    3.07008 
0    3.0J522 
0    0.92086 

<40°15'=0 

S 

h.  ft. 

3 

10.52093 
9 

4 

10.68837 

1    \ 

5 

9.6273 
12 

11 

0 

3    7.5276 
0  U.0O45 

11 

2 

7.9231 

Sitmmaryof  Baata. 


Sttavmars  of  PerpeJiditmhrt. 


5    4    10.68837 


18     I  10.49776 


AC  lOSfeotlOin. 


umisa  Eooyour. 


PSBPENDICDLAB  SHAFTS  AMD  LEVBL& 


Rule.— Wbmi  the  koglo  of  aooliTity  is  ^fva,  Uke  tha  oomptoment  {mriia(i< 
of  90°)  for  the  operatiTO  angle;  i&  every  other  parUonlar,  work  bj  the  foiatc  a 
Pio.  leo. 


A  perpe 
tmoB  of  the 
bedrireni 
(leptbof  tl 


An  adit 
UU&omj 
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fha  tdit  &t  B,  348  fwt  from  Uie  tail  at  A;  Uso  the  depth  of  the  sb«n  G  B,  the  ugU 
of  lodiTitj  iKwa  A  towardi  C  beiag  33  degree*.  O  thiu:— Oiren  the  hue  348  feet; 
mgk  of  aoelivitjr  33°,  of  which  the  complement  or  togle  of  deoliTitj  b  57°;  required 
the  hjpothennae  uid  perpendicular. 


ft 

Oomi».  <  33"  U  57°  =    7 

Br  Cui  III. 

Id. 

1.85016 
S 

CB 

3        10.75735 
8 

57 

2.80128 

7 

31 

2.05880 

7 

400 

14 

AC  414 

7.C0896 
3.70032 
11.30928 

7 

225 

2.41160 
9.51470 
11.92630 

HORIZONTAL  DIALUNQ. 

Rru. — Obaeire  which  ude  of  the  triaogle  is  given,  and  work  bj  the  epeoified  caae. 
Vben  there  U  more  than  one  draft  in  the  operation,  add  the  aume  of  the  reepeotiT* 
ndet  together  for  the  answer. 


Being  required  to  pat  down  a  ehaft  at  B,  618  feet  doe  east  oF  a  ilope  at  A,  I  am  pre- 
ttated  from  measuring  in  e.  direct  line  bj  interTening  hill*  and  wood;  I  therefure  find 
■I  neceasarj,  id  order  to  avoid  these  obBtructiona,  to  go  on  an  ftngle  of  27°  south  of  east 


fr^n  the  ahafl  A.  What  distance  mast  I  proceed  in  this  direction  befbre  I  come  at 
i(|ht  angle*  with  B,  or  due  onuth  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  given  line,  and  how 
k  mait  I  theo  measure  in  a  northerlj  direction  to  come  exactly  ga  the  required  apott 
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Or  the  quMtion  may  itand  thus: — Giren  the  perpeDdtculor  618  feet,  angle  ST°:  (bt 
tiypotlieDDM  and  hate  are  required. 

Opuatiok. 
Base. 

n.      la. 


(Maltiplier\ 
103  fath.  } 


•M 

6.8580 
10 

305 
9 

8.5800 
2.0574 

314 

10.C374 

67 

4.07S0 
10 

673 
20 

4.7500 
2.4225 

693 

7.1425 

rETERSBCRQ  MINE. 

We  haje  been  kjndlj  furnished  by  General  Pleaaanta  with  the  necessary  dila  ti 
jireEeut  our  reoderH  with  several  interesting  illtutrations  of  the  celebrated  P«ter>bi]r; 
mine,  and  the  triangulation  by  which  the  distance  and  direction  were  ubtained  to  nsh 
the  rebel  fort. 

It  will  he  noticed  by  diagrame  Nos.  1  and  2  that  the  fort  blown  np  whb  codcmI^I 
bcbiad  the  front  line  of  rebel  lifle-pita  oi  breastworks,  and  from  a  front  view  no  eTideiut 


of  a  fiwt  appeared,  aa  die  embramres  were  ooneealed.  But  a  distant  end-view  niabM 
General  Pleaianta  to  locate  it,  and  eubaequent  demonBtratiou  provoked  the  rebels  » 
unniaak. 
*  The  Bketcb  of  the  front  or  month  of  the  mine  represcnte  a  little  hollow  below  tiid 
outside  oor  breartworkB,  which  are  ropresentcd  sboTO  cinercd  with  sand-bags.  BMw«b 
the  moDtb  of  the  mine  and  the  breastworkB,  or  rifle-pits,  is  shown  the  aii-«haft  for  ibe 
ventilation  of  the  mine. 

The  timbers  are  repr«eented  in  the  sketch  as  they  were  need  in  the  mine, — loripiDl 
a  frame;  they  vrere  cut,  notched,  and  fitted  at  a  distance,  and  when  taken  iota  the  min* 
were  pnt  into  their  place,  and  secured  by  thin  wooden  wedges,  withont  creating  s 
noise.    Ai  at  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  "the  sound  of  a  hammer  was  nft 

Four  pieoea  were  aBed,~-tbat  is,  the  cap  or  "collar,"  the  two  "legs,"  and  the  "»•* 
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tin."     The«e  frames  were  placed  about  diree  fe«t  apart,  and  when  the  clay  or  material 
driven  through  waa  Bofl  and  yielding,  boards  or  "  lagginn"  vere  placed  beliind  die  timbera. 

The  excaTated  material — earth,  clay,  Ac — ^waa  tnkeo  to  the  sarface  is  crackeivbozei^ 
u  repremnted  in  the  skstch. 

Fignre  164  represents  the  relative  position  of  the  Union  and  rebel  works,  the  dire> 
tion  and  ferm  of  the  mine,  and  its  lateral  galleries,  in  which  the  powder  was  laid. 
The  month  of  the  mine  is  reprcBenled  by  1,  the  air-shaft  by  6,  the  left  chamber,  or 
kteral,  by  2,  and  the  right  chamber  bj  3.  The  rebels  snnk  a  couuter-mine  at  4 ;  bat 
General  Pleasants  rery  ingenioosly  "sarnninded  them"  by^deeeribing  nearly  a  half- 
circle  in  the  right  chamber. 

Fta.  164. 


Tbie  figare  also  represents  tlie  triangalation  by  which  the  distance  and  coarse  were 
obtained  to  the  rebel  fort,  as  explained  below. 

Figure  165  represents  a  eaotiou  or  end-riew  of  the  Union  and  rebel  works,  and  a 
longitudinal  view  of  the  mine.    The  moath  is  in  a  hollow  behind  the  Union  rifle-pita 

Fio.  lee. 


(V  breastworks  Q  H,  under  which  the  mine  is  driven.  It  then  orosses  the  intennediats 
space  between  the  lines,  passing  the  rebel  rifle-pits  F  E,  and  ending  nnder  the  fort  D  C. 
It  is  nearly  horiiontal  for  over  one-third  of  the  distance,  but  an  incline  rises  near  the 
middle  to  avoid  a  tough,  hard  clay,  and  runs  to  a  point  near  the  rebel  rifle-pits  F  E,  and 
from  thence  it  was  driven  level.  This  elevntton  brought  the  interior  of  the  mine  only 
a  short  distance  below  the  ditch  of  the  fort, — perhaps  loss  than  10  feet. 

The  Mr-shaft  is  represented  by  6,  and  the  rebel  couater-ehaft  by  4.    Abatis  are 
erected  befbre  the  Union  and  rebel  works. 


The  rebel  rifle-pile  or  breastworks  are  represented  in  6gure  164  by  E  F ;  C  D  is  the 
rebel  fort;  QH  are  the  Union  rifle-pits  or  breastworks;  A3lheb<u^ineof  tlietriangtt- 
lotion,  ftnd  12  3  the  main  and  lateral  galleries  of  the  mine. 

The  base-lino  was  accurately  measured,  and  the  angles  B  A  C  and  BAD  were  mear 
sored  by  the  vernier  of  a  theodolite  placed  over  the  point  A.  and  the  angles  ABO 
and  A  B  D  were  obtained  in  the  same  manner  from  the  point  B. 
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Snbtnotiitg  the  mm  of  tha  utgltm  C  A  6  and  A  B  C  from  180°  gtvM  Um  ugle  A  C  B. 
lo  tbe  trUngle  A  B  0  we  Iuts,  therefore,  the  eide  A  B,  taA  the  ftngle*,  to  find  the  Ivgdi 
of  the  side  A  C,  which  w&a  fband  bj  trigonometrf  thne: — Am  lina  of  A  C  B  :  riH 
ABC::  logarithm  of  A  C,  or  the  distance  to  the  fort. 

Id  like  manner,  with  the  tame  base-line,  two  obMiratitMiB  were  made  fram  the  potna 
A  and  B  (o  the  point  D  on  the  rebel  fort,  and  the  distanoe  B  D  oaloi)l»t«d  by  the  mm 
fi>rmnla. 

hj  knowing  the  two  diitanoee  A  0  and  B  D  to  the  fort,  the  oooiw  of  its  panpM  «ii 
obtained  hj  plotting  it  oa  paper,  which  was  neoeesarr  in  order  to  know  what  oodtm 
were  to  be  given  to  the  lateral  galleriee  in  which  the  powder  was  placed. 

As  the  entrance  to  the  mine  wa«  oome  distance  back  of  the  bue-line  A  B,  that  & 
tance  was  asoerluiied  and  added  to  that  from  the  baM-line  to  the  fort. 

The  mun  gellerj  was  not  driTsn  perfeotlj  straight,  and  a  aurrej  of  it  was  fcod 
neoeeearj.  The  difibrent  changea  of  oooree  were  noted,  and  Uie  whole  distwue  plotttd 
OD  a  plan  which  General  Pleasants  made  of  the  entire  work. 

Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  difficDlties  and  dangers  attending  the  triangulatioo,  wbn 
it  is  known  that  the  aim  of  the  enemy's  riflemen  wa#  so  accurate  that  no  one  eoold  kctp 
his  hand  raised  orer  the  breastworks  two  minutes  without  having  a  bullet  pat  threigli  it. 

The  pointe  selected  on  the  fort  to  which  the  triangulntioos  were  mado  were  lunpttf 
reddish  olay.  there  b«Dg  no  stafi  or  other  well-marked  object  upon  which  the  olm- 
TatioDB  could  be  made;  while  the  theodolite  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  soiled  clotli,> 
as  not  to  attract  attention,  ami  the  aighta  taken  through  holes  in  our  front  breastworb. 
Beudea  these  difficulties,  the  galleries  of  the  mine  were  too  small  or  low  to  admit  of  tbr 
use  of  the  instrument  with  its  tripod,  and  it  was  found  neoessary  to  take  the  head  sf  H 
off  and  place  it  on  a  craokei^box,  which  was  levelled  slowly  and  with  great  labct  b] 
placing  pieces  of  clay  beneath  it. 

For  farther  information,  see  teatimony  and  report  of  Colonel  (now  General)  PleawA 
pagee  12S  lo  132  of  the  Report  of  the  Oommittoe  on  the  Condoot  of  the  War  in  rtpri 
to  the  attack  at  the  Petersburg  Mine. 


TEBTICAL  DIALLIHO,  OB  THB  HBHSVBATION  OF  HEIGHTS. 

RtjiM. — Obeerre  the  giren  ude  and  angle,  and  work  by  the  reapeotive  oaaei 
lofbre. 

Via.  166. 
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Example. 

From  Ihe  bottom  of  ft  precipice  at  B,  I  measured  200  feet  in  a  direct  line  B  A  on  a 
horiaontal  plane;  I  Uien  took  the  angle  A  42°:  required  tbe  height  of  the  crag  and 
treeBC. 


OperaHon. 


Complement  of  <.  A 


42riB<CW 


] 


( 


n.   iB. 

5    4.82909 

n 

59    5.11999 
3 


Multiplier  \  173    3.35997 

53fath.2ft./  1    9.60969 


Ana.  B  G  180    0.96966 
la  operationi  of  thii  nsturo  th«  h  jpothenuM  need  not  be  regardid. 

HOBIZONTAL  OR  TRAVERSE  DIALLING. 

Plane  sailing  in  nayigation,  and  horisontal  dialling  in  mining,  are  nothing  more  than 
the  practice  of  right-angled  trigonometry,  calling  the  hjpothenuse  the  distance,  the 
perpendicular  the  difference  of  latitude,  Uie  base  the  departure,  and  the  angle  opposite 
the  base  the  course:  consequently,  any  range  of  dialling,  however  complicated  and  ez- 
tenslTe,  may  be  reduced  into  a  single  triangle,  the  perpendicular  of  which  will  either 
be  the  east  and  west  or  north  and  south  line,  according  to  the  main  direction  or  bear- 
ing of  the  work ;  the  hypothenuse  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line 
from  the  point  of  setting  out  to  the  termination ;  the  base  will  be  the  distance  the  termi- 
nating point  will  &11  right  or  left  ai  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  angle  made  by  th» 
hypothenuse  with  the  perpendicular  will  be  the  final  course  or  direction  of  the  work. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  general  practice  of  repeating  or  retracing  a  course 
of  underground  dialling  on  the  surface  may  be  ayoided,  and  thereby  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  arising  from  obstructions,  irregular  ground,  and  the  attraction  of  the  magnet 
by  iron*  which  always  abounds  in  the  Ticiniiy  of  a  mine,  be  done  away. 

What  is  said  of  Mercator's  sailing  may,  in  the  chief  respect,  be  applied  to  horiiontal 
dialling,  tIx.:  "It  is  the  art  of  finding  on  a  plane  surface  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon 
aoy  assigned  course  by  the  compass,  which  shall  be  true  in  latitude,  longitude,  and  dis- 
tance sailed." 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  statement  of  the  work,  or  so  placing  the  drafts 
that  there  may  be  no  confusion  in  the  operation,  and  that  the  perpendiculars  and  bases 
may  foil  on  their  proper  sides. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  essential  matter,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation 
of  the  work,  note  on  which  cardinal  point  the  main  direction  of  your  dialling  runs, 
whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  and  reckon  off  your  degrees  right  or  left  from  that 
line :  thus,  if  your  dialling  runs  easterly  or  westerly,  let  the  equator,  or  east  and  west 
line,  be  the  point  for  numbering  off  your  angles, — if  northerly  or  southerly,  the  meri- 
dian, or  north  and  south  line :  consequently,  this  line  will  be  the  perpendicular  of  every 
triangle  in  the  operation  that  comes  within  the  sweep  of  half  the  circle,  or  180° ;  and 
ibould  any  of  the  drafts  return  beyond  the  north  or  south  points,  or  exceed  90°  right 
or  left  of  the  east  point,  then  the  angle  must  be  counted  from  the  west  towards  the 
Dortii  or  south,  as  the  draft  may  happen  to  incline. 

This  being  done,  it  is  evident  that  on  a  course  of  east  and  west  dialling  the  bases 
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north  and  bases  south  must  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  and  the  remainder  wiH 
be  the  departure  or  base-line,  north  or  south  as  the  dialling  may  have  preTailed  un  thl^ 
•r  that  side;  and  if  any  of  the  drafts  have  gone  westerly,  then  the  perpend^colara  ma 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  perpendiculars  east*  for  the  real  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  if  the  dialling  has  prevailed  most  in  a  westerly  direction,  the  perpea- 
dicular  will  lie  on  that  side :  in  short,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  for  the  difference  d 
latitude,  or  rather  difference  of  longitude  in  this  case  (the  perpendicular),  or  for  the 
departure  (the  base),  the  less  number  must  be  taken  from  the  greater,  and  the  dif^e^ 
ences  will  show  the  sides  on  which  the  operation  lies. 

This  process  must  all  be  performed  by  the  first  table,  where  the  hypothenuse  is  given, 
because  in  every  case  the  actual  measured  line  will  be  the  longest  side  of  the  triangle; 
and  after  stating  the  work,  as  before  directed,  take  out  the  numbers  standing  against 
the  given  angles  in  the  table,  and  multiply  them  respectively  by  the  length  of  the  hTyc- 
thenuse,  reduced  into  fathoms  and  parts  (if  any),  and  place  them  in  their  proper 
positions  until  the  whole  has  been  calculated ;  then  take  the  ^um  of  the  bases  north 
and  south  one  from  the  other,  and  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  east  and  west  one  from 
the  other ;  the  perpendicular  remainders  will  show  the  east  and  west  line,  and  the  U^ies 
the  distance  the  dialling  has  extended  north  or  south  of  that  line. 

The  work  is  now  brought  to  that  case  where  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure 
is  given  to  find  the  course  and  distance,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  iQtr» 
ducing  extensive  and  intricate  tables,  used  by  navigators  for  this  pnrpoee,  we  sbail 
have  reoourse  to  one  simple  act  of  instrumental  operation,  and,  as  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  given,  the  thing  may  be  quickly  and  safely  performed :  thus,  draw  the  bas 
the  given  length  by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  raise  the  perpendicular  on  one  end  of  tbe 
base  (and  of  course  at  right  angles  therewith),  and  mark  off  the  given  length,  draw  tkt 
hypothenuse,  and  the  triangle  will  be  complete ;  then,  by  the  same  scale,  measure  the 
hypothenuse,  and  it  will  be  the  actual  length  of  the  dialling  in  a  right  line,  bm 
beginning  to  end ;  then,  with  a  protractor  or  scale  of  chords,  measure  the  angle  oppo- 
aite  the  departure  or  base,  and  it  vnll  be  the  true  coarse,  bearing,  or  direction  of  the 
extreme  points. 

The  degreee  on  the  miner's  compass  are  generally  graduated  fkt>m  1  to  360,  and  are 
figured  towards  the  left  hand:  consequently,  90°  stands  at  the  vreat  point,  180°  at  sooth, 
270°  at  the  east,  and  ends  with  360°  at  the  north;  and  when  the  same  oourse  is  to  be 
pursued, — ^that  is,  when  the  angles  are  to  be  taken  and  the  drafts  measured  again,— 
there  vrill  be  no  necessity  for  finding  the  real  direction  of  the  line;  for,  as  the  sights  are 
always  fixed,  the  dialler  need  only  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  needle  stands  at  the 
same  degree  as  in  the  original  oourse:  but,  when  the  operation  is  to  be  plotted  or 
trigonometrically  proved,  there  wiU  be  a  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  actual  beanng 
of  every  draft  in  the  work;  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  following  rule: — 

RULE. 
{8ighU  fixed  North  and  Souih,) 


h 


From     1  to   90  N.  to  W.\  "s  S  |  JS  /fi.  of  N.  Complement  N.  of  «. 
„  g  .From   90  to  180  W.  to  S.  /  a  5  'g  f  ]S.  of  E.  Complement  E,  of  S. 
1 1 1  jFrom  180  to  270  S.  to  E.  (  |  "^  g  ^  IW.  of  S.  Complement  S.  of  W. 
£         (From  270  to  360  E.  to  N.  )  1 1  §  |  (n.  of  W.  Complement  W.  of  N. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONVERTINO  TABLE. 

{See  page  496,) 

Suppose  Uie  needle  stood  at  246}**:  what  is  the  bearing? 

Ans.  Bj  a  right-hand  dial,  23}''  S.  of  E.    By  a  left-hand  dial,  23}''  S.  of  W. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  table  is  equally  applicable  for  changing  bearings  into 
angles  if  required.  For  example: — An  obserration  was  made  with  a  right-hand  dial, 
and  the  bearing  found  to  be  27''  17^  E.  of  N. :  at  what  degree  did  the  noedle  point  ? 

Ans,  332°  43^;  and  if  proof  is  required,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  of  these  degrees 
sod  minutes  b  360°. 

EZAMPLI. 

GoDTeit  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  left-hand  dial  into  bearings : — 
210P,  176}°,         305}°,         28}^         107}°,         97f°. 

Opbratiom.  Proof. 

210t°  is  30t°  W.  of  S.  210^**  —  30^°  =  180° 

176}  3}  B.  of  8.  176}  +   3}  =  180 

305}  35}  N.  of  W.  305}  —  35}  ==  270 

28}  28}  E.  of  N.  28}  —28}  =     0 

107}  17}  S.  of  B.  107}  — 17}  =  90 

971  7}  8.  of  B.  97}  —  7}  =  90 

348  12  W.of  N.  348   -f  12  ==360 

EXAMPLK. 

GonTert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  right-hand  dial  into  bearings:— 
9^45^        239°  25^        331°  12^         160°  68^         45°  6^. 

Opkration.  Proof. 

9°  45^  is   9°45^W.of  N.  9°  45^—  9°  45^=     0° 

239  25   30  35  S.  of  E.  239  25  +  30  35  =  270 

331  12   28  48  E.  of  N.  331  12  +  28  48  ==  360 

160  58   19  2  W.  of  8.  160  58+19  2  =  180 

45  6   44  64  W.  of  N.  44  54  +  45  6  =  90 

N.  B. — ^In  praodoe,  it  would  not  be  neeeuary  or  eonyenknt  to  9tate  proofs :  it  is  introdnoed  hero 
for  the  loamer's  take,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  inaore  certainty  in  thia  ess^tial  matter. 

In  pressing  on  our  young  mining  friends  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  perfect  system, 
we  advise  that  in  preparing  a  course  of  dialling  for  trigonometrical  solution,  by 
changing  the  angles  into  bearings,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  drafts  should  be 
made  either  to  exceed  45°,  or  that  they  should  aU  stand  below,  or  at  least  not  exceed, 
that  half  quadrant.  Our  reason  for  being  urgent  on  this  matter  is,  that  there  may  be 
a  uniformity  in  placing  the  sides  in  the  traverse  table  after  the  draft  has  been  com* 
pQted.  And  let  it  be  particularly  noticed  that,  if  the  bearings  are  not  suffered  to  exceed, 
45°  that  the  last  expression  of  the  bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  the  two  sides. 
That  is,  suppose  a  drait  taken  under  ground  was  287}°,  measuring  45  feet  8  inches;  now, 
looking  at  the  "converting  table/'  we  see  that,  if  this  draft  was  taken  with  a  "left-hand 
dial,"  the  bearing  is  17}°  north  of  west  (or  N.  of  W.],  and  the  two  sides  will  be  found 
by  computation  to  be  13  feet  7  inches,  and  43  feet  7  inches.  Query,  into  what  columns 
respectively  must  these  numbers  be  placed?    As  the  bearing  was  north  of  west,  and 
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our  system  states  that  "  the  last  expression  of  the  bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  tbe 
two  sides;"  consequently  the  longer  side  (43  feet  7  inches)  must  be  placed  in  the  "voT 
column,  and  13  feet  7  inches  in  the  north  column. 

If  this  order  is  followed  up,  it  will  render  the  working  of'  traTorses  (which  ia  tfa* 
most  important  operation  in  mine  surveying)  a  plain,  pleasing,  and  satisfaetor/  exer 
cise.  In  this  edition  we  would  needs  bring  forward  every  thing  likely  to  promote  Um 
advancement  of  the  young  mining  officer  in  this  paramount  branch  of  his  profeesioD, 
and  therefore  give  him  to  understand  that,  in  traversing,  there  muat  be  a  regular  ooQm 
from  begiuuing  to  end. 

We  shall  make  ourselves  understood  in  thb  matter,  by  taking  a  case  where  a  penon 
makes  a  survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length  and  bearing  of  a  levd  diiTeo 
on  an  east  and  west  lode ;  and,  for  some  convenient  purpose,  he  begins  his  sorveyiog  at 
some  point  about  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  surveys  from  thence  to  the  eastern  e&d; 
he  then  returns  to  the  station  or  start  at  the  middle  of  the  level,  and  oootinneB  <ni  to 
the  western  end,  and  thus  completes  the  survey. 

Kow,  if  he  were  to  proceed  to  work  the  traverse  from  his  note-book  in  this  sttte, 
his  results  would  appear  as  if  his  level  were  almost  without  length  or  bearings,  ai  liii 
eastings  would  be  balanced  by  his  westings,  &o. 

In  order  to  go  sysiemaiicattif  to  work  in  this  case,  his  first  operation  most  be  to  rcRfM 
the  order  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  surveys;  that  is,  if  he  pleases  to  let  the  fim 
remain,  which  is  the  eastern,  and  would  accommodate  the  western  part  to  soit  tb« 
other,  he  must  alter  or  reverse  all  the  drafts,  by  converting  (say)  16*^  south  of  west  ioto 
16^  north  of  east,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

In  winding  up  this  course  of  instruction,  we  will  take  a  short  survey,  and  go  tbnngh 
with  it  at  length,  and  the  student  may  accompany  us  if  he  pleases;  for  we  are  stilled 
the  opinion  that  practical  teaching  is  ^e  best. 

Example. 

It  is  required  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  on  the  end  of  a  level  or  gangway,  and  the  m- 
veys  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  shaft  are  as  follows : — 

Surveyed  wWi,  a  **Btghi^Hand"  Compaa. 

fkth.  It  ta> 

No.  1.        356P  Length 18    3   0 

2.  84J  "     12    1    6 

3.  98  "     15    4   0 

4.  A  slope  322°  (dip  25i°)  Inclined  length « 11    2   0 

5.  107^  Length 25    5   6 

This  is  the  under-ground  work,  and  our  first  operation  is  to  find  out  the  dip  of  tb« 
slope,  in  order  that  it  may  stand  as  a  common  draft  in  the  survey. 

OpereMon, 

The  underlay,  or  angle  made  by  the  dip  of  the  slope  and  a  vertioal  line,  being  25} 
degrees,  we  find  it  standing  in  the  first  table  against  2  feet  7  inches,  showing  that  efVJ 
fathom  of  the  slope  gives  a  base  of  2  feet  7  inches ;  and  the  length  of  the  slope  being 
11  fathoms  2  feet,  we  multiply 

It  in. 

i)    2    7^ 
11.2 

4    4    5 
10 

4    5    3 
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Here  wo  find  Uie  base  of  the  slope  to  be  4  fathoms,  5  feet,  3  inches. 
The  next  thing  is  to  refer  to  the  conTerting  table  to  reduce  the  drafts  into  bearings, 
taking  special  notice  that  the  work  was  done  with  a  right-hand  compass. 


We  therefore  find  that  No.  1,  356^''  i 

IS   3^ 

E.  of  N. 

2,    84i  i 

is   5} 

N.of  E. 

3,   98    i 

LS     8 

S.  of  W. 

Slope,  4,  322    i 

18  28 

E.  of  N. 

5,  107}  is  17}  S.  of  E. 

Oar  work  is  now  prepared  for  entry  in  the  traverse  table  as  data  for  trigonometrical 
sompatation. 


No. 

Akolm  Asn  Una. 

Tribovoiotbical  RnVLTS.  ' 

Bran. 

BMringB. 

Lengths. 

SMt 

WMt. 

North. 

South. 

1 
2 
8 

« 

4 
6 

8}«  B.  of  N. 

6|  N.  of  E. 

8  8.  of  W. 
28  £.  of  N. 
17}  8.  of  E. 

fktb.  ft.  In. 
18    8    0 
12    1    6 
16  4  0 
4   6   8 
26   6   6 

The  above  is  the  table  with  the  bearings  and  lengths  of  the  drafts  entered  in  order 
for  receiving  the  trigonometrical  results  in  their  proper  and  respective  colamns ;  and, 
that  every  thing  may  be  clear  to  the  learner,  we  shall  let  this  table  remain  as  it  is,  and 
make  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  computations  are  entered,  and  proceed  to  take  out  the 
tabalar  numbers  from  the  first  mathematioal  table,  and  multiply  them  by  their  respect* 
ive  lengthsL 


First  Draft. 


ft  In. 

<3r  Tabular  0  4.7 
6 

2  2.2 
3 


It  te. 

Tabular  5  11.85 
6 

35  11.10 
3 


6  6.6 
2.3 

6  8.9  Easting. 


107    9.30 
2  11.92 


110    9.2  Northing. 


Now  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  first  draft  are  ready  to  be  transferred  le 
the  east  and  north  columns  of  the  traverse  table. 


SiooKD  Dratt. 


It   la. 

<5i<»  Tabular  0    6.9 

12} 

6  10.8 
1.7 


It  la. 

Tabular  5  11.67 

12} 

71    7.92 
1  11.42 


7    0.5 


73    7.3  Easting. 


52S  MEsmsB  BOOHomr. 

When  the  bearing  does  not  diverge  nraeh  from  the  CMdinifcl  pcMDt,  there  is  bat  litde 
differenoe  between  the  length  of  the  hypothenoae  and  the  longest  of  the  l^gp,  as  in  the 
right-hand  stdee  of  the  above  two  drafts. 


Tsiu»  Dbar. 

ft  tn. 

<«>  Tkbnlar  0  10.02 

8 

ft  in. 

Tabular  5  1L3 
8 

6    8.16 
2 

13    4.32 
3.31 

47    6.4 
2 

95    0.8 
1  11.8 

13    1.0  Sootiiing. 

93    1.0  Westing. 

The  length  of  the  draft  bdng  15  fathoms  4  feet,  we  have  multiplied  by  16,  and 
dedocted  }  as  the  shortest  method. 

FouftTH  Draft,  or  Base  op  Slope. 


ft  to.         In. 

<28<' Tabular  2  9.8  or  31.8 

5 

ftln.          tn. 

Tabular  5  3.6  or  63.6      - 

5 

169.0 
4.2 

318.0 
7.9 

12)164.8 

Easting. 

12)310.1 

13.8.8 

25.10.1  Northiiy. 

In  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  Ihrovm  the  tabular  length  into  mekt^  acd 
parts ;  and  the  practitioner  will  find  this,  in  general,  the  easiest  way  of  calculating. 


FiPTB  Draft. 

ft  In.          In. 

<n¥  Tabular  1  10.0  or  22.0 

26 

ftin.         la. 

Tabular  5  8.6  or  68.6 

26 

132 
44 

411.6 
1372 

572.0 
1.8 

• 

1783.6 
5.7 

12)570.2 
47.6.2 

Southing. 

12)1777.9 

148.1.9  EastiBg. 

Now  the  computations  are  ready  for  entry  in  the  following  table. 


uam  Bosvxvum. 


Ho. 

AMnmunlaaa. 

Dnft. 

BMIlw 

L«>Ctt>. 

bM. 

Wart. 

Motb. 

»H..b. 

aj"  E.  of  N. 

6|   S,  of  E. 
8     s.  or  W. 
28     E.  of  «. 

18    3    0 
12    1    6 
16    4    0 
4    6    3 

n.  hi. 

e  8.9 

78  7.3 

n.   to. 

110  9.2 
7  0.6 

'25.10.1 

a.  la. 

IS  1.0 

47  6.2 

OS  1.0 

18  8.8 

148  l.B 

242  2,8 
93  1.0 

93  1.0 

148  7.8 

60  7.a 

60  7.2 

140  1.9  Easting.            83  0.6  Northing.    [ 

Now  we  might  proceed  to  le.j  down  the  poBition  or  place  of  our  new  vertical  fthafl  at  the 
•nrfkce  withoat  anj  further  operation.  For  bj  meosuriog  off  from  the  centre  of  the 
old  shaft  Kt  inrface  149  feet  2  iacheii,  due  eaat,  aad  from  the  end  of  that  line  measuring 
83  feet  due  north,  would  bring  xu  exactly  over  the  end  of  Uie  fifth  or  last  draft,  where 
the  shaft  ia  Us  come  down,  but  we  would  work  oat  the  direct  length  and  bearing  also, 
M  before  deaoiibed,  and  apptj  it 
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EzAvm. 
It  ia  reqaired  to  unk  a  perpendicular  abaft  on  tii«  end  of  a  level  or  gaogwaj  wboee 
anriea  and  drafts  measured  as  follow^  ut.: 

R     Id.    &rth.  ft.  la. 

No.  1.  cWay  E.of  8.&3    ftorS  5    5 

"   2.  cSe"    (K  W.  of  S.  22  11  or  3  4  11 

"   3.  <  19"   (y  E.  of  S.  58    0  or  9  4    0 

"   4.  <34°30'W.  of  S.21    6  or  3  3    6 

"   5.  <57°30'W.of  S.53    8  or  8  5    8 

"    «.  <39'  3CK  E.  of  S.  29  10  or  4  5  10 

What  distance  is  the  end  C  in  Sgure  1C7,  where  the  earreying  was  finished,  from  the 
shaft  A,  where  the  surTering  was  begun,  and  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  line  A  C,  or 
how  manj  degrees  are  contained  in  the  angle  B  A  C  7 

Operatiott. 
Batei. 

a  In.  Mb.  It  In.        It    Id. 

E.  of  S.  Wi  =  1    8.44910  X  8  5    6  *=■  15    2.33790 

W.  of  8. 38'  =2    7.56272X3  4  11  =  10    0.53916 

E.  of  8:19°  =1  11.44091X9  4    0=18  10.56864 

W.  of  8.  34'}  =  3    4.78125X3  3    6=12    2.13235 

W.of  S.67''t  =  5    0.72418X8  5    8  =  43    3.18762 

B.  of  8.89°}  »  3    9.79763X4  6  10  =  18  11.5581S 
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It  In. 

Sum  of  bases  W.  of  8. 67  5.85913 

Sam  of  bMOB  B.  of  8.53  0.48469 

Baae  or  departure  Weeterlj  B  0  =  14  5.37444 


ParpendieulairM, 

ft.   In.                 filth.  It  In.      It  fa. 

<16<'}  =  5    9.03502X8    5    6  =  51  3.56228 

<26*»  =6    4.71317X3    4  11=20  7.16851 

<19*»  =5    8.07734X9    4    0  =  54  10.06606 

<34«»J  =  4  11.33709X3    3    6=17  8.62417 

<67*»J  =  3    2.68657X8    5    8  =  28  10.05018 

<39°J  =  4    7.65697X4    5  10  =  23  0.04485 


Perpendioolar  or  difference  of  latitude,  A  B  196    3.51605 

Then  by  Construction. 

Draw  two  lines  at  right  angles,  as  A  B  and  B  C,  and  of  indefinite  length;  tab 
196  feet  3}  inches  in  your  compasses  from  a  scale  of  eqnal  parts,  and,  with  one  foot  n 
the  right  angle  B,  point  off  the  distance  B  A  for  the  perpendicular.  Again,  take  14  fed 
5^  inches  from  the  same  scale,  and  apply  it  to  the  other  line  B  C  for  the  base ;  dnv  it* 
hypothenuse  to  join  A  C,  which  by  the  same  scale  will  be  found  to  measure  197  feci 

jfu.  197  feet,  on  an  angle  of  4°  15''^  west  of  south. 


Problem. 

A  tunnel  is  commenced  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  is  intended  to  be  carried  throo^  it 
The  bearing  from  the  mouth  at  A,  or  the  course  of  the  tunnel*  is  required,  and  tin 
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point  on  the  opposite  nde  at  A,  where  we  may  commence  to  driTO  towatds  A   A> 
height  of  the  hill  and  the  length  of  the  tunnel  are  also  required. 
The  following  is  the  survey  from  the  first  point: — 


No.  1.  ElcTation 14® 

"  2.        "        12J 

"  3.        "        11 

"  4.        ••        18J 

••  5.        •'        10 

"  6.        "        7J 

•*  7.  Horisontal 0 

**  8.  Depression 5f 

-  9.         "        16 


Length. 


It 
26 
96 
17 
90 
60 

119 
29 
28 

8M 
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Jadging  that  we  have  now  anived  Bomewhere  near  the  level  or  horizontal  plane  of 
the  start,  or  that  our  ''depressions^'  have  made  good  our  "elevations/'  we  place  an 
assumed  mar):  at  the  end  of  the  last  or  ninth  draft,  and  retire  to  work  out  our  lines  and 
Aogles  by  trigonometry. 


No.1. 

Elevation  14^ 

Opieatiow. 
Length  4fath.  2a., 

n.   in. 

Tabukrs  1    5.4 

4J 

B 
ft. 
5 

23 

1 

an, 

in. 

9.9 

4^ 

5 

9.6 
5.8 

3.6 
11.3 

6^ 

3.4 

25 

2.9 

Thus  we  find  the  let  draft  gives  a  rise  or  elevation  of  6  feet  3.4  inches,  and  base  or 
horizontal  length,  25  feet  2.9  inches;  and  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the 
drafts,  and  finding  the  difference  between  the  elevations  and  depressions,  we  shall 
obtain  true  data  for  correcting  our  assumed  mark,  and  replacing  it  in  its  proper 
position. 


Elevaium. 

Horizontal, 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

No. 

.1 

gives 

6 

3.4 

and 

25 

2.9 

<i 

2 

«c 

5 

6.2 

«< 

25 

4.9 

« 

3 

«< 

3 

2.9 

i< 

16 

8.3 

u 

4 

l< 

28 

6.0 

«< 

85 

4.0 

« 

5 

«« 

10 

5.0 

« 

59 

0.1 

it 

6 

u 

14 
68 

8.5 
8.0 

«< 

118 

1.0 

M 

7 

4< 

JDepr 

ession 

29 

0.0 

«< 

8 

«« 

2 

8.^ 

<i 

27 

10.5 

4< 

9 

«« 

63 

3.8 

(« 

220 

3.0 

66 

0.0 

606 

10.7 

Now,  as  the  depressions  are  2  feet  8  inches  less  than  the  elevations,  it  demonstrates 
that  our  assumed  mark  is  2  feet  8  inches  too  high,  and  as  the  declination  of  the  ground 
from  the  last  draft  eastward  continues  on  the  same  angle  of  depression  of  16  degrees,  we 
have  perpendicular  2  feet  8  inches  and  angle  16**  to  find  the  corresponding  hypothenuse 
and  base;  and,  by  inspection  of  the  second  table,  we  see  that  the  "tabulars"  opposite 
16°  are  1  foot  8.6  inches,  and  6  feet  2.9  inches  hypothenuse. 

Therefore,  if  1  foot  8.6  inches  gives  6  feet  2.9  inches,  what  will  2  feet  8  inches  give  T 

Which  will  be  found  to  give  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse. 

And  by  the  first  table  it  will  be  found  that  9  feet  8  inches  of  hypothenuse,  on  an 
angle  of  16%  will  give  for  the  longest  side,  or  base,  9  feet  4  incBes. 
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ADJUSTMENT. 

By  removing' the  assumed  mark  9  feet  8  inches  due  east  on  the  slope,  we  fix  on  the 
exact  spot  for  commencing  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  need  hardlj  obsnre 
that  the  two  extreme  marks  mean  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

Then  by  adding  the  base,  "9  feet  4  inches,  made  by  the  corrections,  to  the  sum  of  the 
horizontals,  606  feet  10.7  inches,  we  haye  just  616  feet  3  inches  for  the  length  of  the 
tunnel. 

Note  Bhonld  It  be  required  to  put  down  fertieal  eliAfts  on  tbe  tnnnel,  the  for^iritag'eoiiipQtatioae  nvMl  vkt 
thdr  depthe  would  be  reepectiTely  at  ell  perts  of  the  tonnel ;  and  the  deepest  ehaft  woold  be  11  bthoou,  S  fBet, 
%  inchee  at  the  end  of  the  6th  draft,  and  66  (athoma  from  the  western  month  of  the  tnnneL 


PART  VL 

CHAPTER   XXVL 

GENERAL  DISTBIBUTION  OF  IRON  ORES. 

The  Ores  of  ItGa—VtiCtB  and  Theories— Cornish  Lodei— Mansfeld  Copper  Bed»--SoQthem  States— Lake  Superior 
Copper— Qa wan — **  Iron  Hat'* — Sedimentary  Deposit^  and  Beda— True  Yeina,  Fissurea— Sublimation — Stratified 
Bedi—Orafl  of  the  Oranite  or  Plutonic  Rocks— The  Great  Axcic  Belt— Geological  Horiion  irreKular^Iron  Ores 
of  the  Axoic  Belt— In  North  Carolina— In  Tirginia — In  Maryland — In  Pennaylyania— In  Mew  Joney — In  New 
York— The  Sterling  Mooutains— New  England  Statea— In  Canad»— Ores  of  Lake  Superior— Iron  Mountains  of 
MisBoori — Scandinavia. 

THE  ORES  OF  IRON. 

In  the  present  brief  notice  of  the  distribution  of  the  ores  of  iron,  we  propose  to  confine 
oarselyes  to  the  United  States,  while  our  description  will  be  more  general  than  special, 
except  in  localities  where  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  or  their  ayailability,  makes 
them  specially  interesting  and  prominent. 

An  ezhaustiye  discussion  of  this  subject,  illustrating  the  distribution  of  iron,  the 
form  and  locality  of  its  occurrence,  and  the  diversity  of  the  deposits,  would  demand  a 
larger  volume  than  the  work  before  us;  while  the  facts  that  might  be  gathered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  origin,  formation,  and  character  of  these  ores,  from  the  developments  made 
daring  the  last  two  hundred  years,  would  fill  many  such  volumes,  and  be  of  much  value 
to  science.  But  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  at  command  to  give  even  a  con- 
densed outline  of  the  evidences  in  demonstration  of  the  natural  processes  to  which  the 
ores  of  iron  owe  their  existence.  Such  a  work,  however,  is  much  needed ;  and  some 
thoroughly  practical  man,  who  has  made  himself  a  cosmopolitan  on  this  subject,  might 
benefit  the  world,  and  confer  on  himself  honor  and  distinction,  by  giving  the  desired 
information. 

We  believe  the  facts  existing — ^if  collected,  condensed,  and  compared — would  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject  of  our  mineral  deposits,  and  be  instructive  to  the  miner  and 
the  geologist ;  and  that  the  natural  processes  might  be  traced  with  almost  mechanical 
accuracy,  and  the  phenomena  of  vein  and  seam  and  bed  be  demonstrated  with  mathe- 
matical certainty. 

PACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

The  many  theories  of  the  formation  of  the  metallic  ores  now  existing  tend  to  confuse 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  select  the  most  probable,  since 
thofle  theories  are  generally  supported  by  arguments  that  are  convincing  to  those  who 
are  familiar  only  with  the  localities  to  which  they  apply.  But,  as  most  of  the  existing 
theories  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  metallic' veins,  seams,  and  beds  are  the  result 
of  local  experience  and  study,  they  do  not  apply  generally.  For  instance^  one  theory 
makes  all  metallic  and  mineral  veins,  seams,  and  beds  the  result  of  sedimentary  deposits 
in  water;  another  considers  them  to  be  the  direct  result  of  volcanic  eruptions;  a  third 
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advocates  the  theory  of  sublimation ;  a  fourth  refers  the  result  to  electridty,  and  othen 
to  segregation,  attraction,  gravitation,  &c.  &c.  Now,  to  any  one  familiar  with  the 
numerous  forms  and  the  varied  manner  in  which  the  metallic  ores  exist,  it  will  appetr 
evident  that  none  of  the  theories  advanced  will  cover  the  ground  Or  account  for  all  the 
coincidents,  but  that  all  are  required  as  a  general  application. 

The  Cornish  copper  lodes  of  Great  Britain  are  true  or  fissure  veins,  and  tvidentlj 
connect  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  origin  direct  from  a  Platooic 
source.  They  were  filled  by  sublimation,  and  condensed  by  the  effects  of  water  and 
steam.  Those  of  Mansfeld,  in  Prussia,  are  stratified  in  the  Permian,  and,  though  the 
indirect  results  of  volcanic  agencies,  are  deposits  or  sediments  from  water.  The  veint 
or  beds  of  the  Southern  States  are  the  results  of  sublimation,  segregation,  and  sedimeDt, 
^ince  they  exist  as  sulphurets  in  connection  with  copper,  lead,  gold,  and  sulphur  in  tnie 
veins,  in  masses  or  seams  mixed  with  native  copper,  and  in  beds  lying  in  the  Axok 
slates  and  the  lower  Palaeozoic  slates  and  sandstones.  The  copper  masses  of  L&ke 
Superior  may  belong  to  later  formations  than  those  named,  but  they  owe  their  origb 
more  directly  to  volcanic  agencies. 

The  ores  of  iron  result  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  perhaps  less  from  8uhlinuti» 
than  from  other  causes,  though  the  oxides  of  iron  generally  form  the  outoropa  of  til 
metalliferous  veins, — the  "gassan"  of  the  Cornish  miners,  and  the  "iron  hat"  of  the 
Germans.  This  oxidization  is  always  superficial,  and  results  from  atmospheric  cama 
Nearly  all  metalliferous  veins  are  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites,  or  oxides  of  iron.  The 
oxidization  of  the  outcrops  sets  free  the  more  volatile  ores,  or,  being  oxidised,  thej  are 
washed  away  by  water ;  while  the  iron,  being  harder,  and  naturally  cemented,  remaiiB 
behind.  Many  such  apparent  beds  of  iron  exist  in  the  older  rocks,  and  in  nearij  all 
formations;  but  they  are  neither  true  beds  nor  true  veins,  and,  though  they  oooasioDallj 
yield  a  large  amount  of  good  iron  ore,  they  are  superficial,  and  depreciate  rapidly  ii 
quantity  and  quality  as  they  descend  from  the  surface. 

Iron  is  universally  distributed  through  all  animate  and  inanimate  creation,  as  &r« 
our  earth  is  concerned,  and  exists  in  greater  or  less  extent  in  ail  rocks, — generallj  m 
limited,  however,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  but  frequently  in  large  and  erideni 
quantities,  tliough  not  enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  often  in  masses  pure  entrap 
for  use,  even  in  those  ferriferous  rocks  which  cannot  be  termed  ore-beds. 

SEDIMENTARY  DEPOSITS  AND  BEDS. 

In  the  early  periods  of  creation  the  metallic  ores  seem  to  have  been  less  abimdiBi 
than  during  subsequent  periods.  They  were  either  too  minutely  distributed  through 
the  materials  of  the  globe,  or  too  dense  to  be  the  first  material  vented  hont  the  eoih 
densing  earth.  We  find  but  little  mineral  actually  existing  ootemporaneously  with  the 
older  rocks,  or,  if  existing,  so  minutely  distributed  as  to  be  valueless  for  all  praotieal  f«^ 
poses.  This  may  be  inexplicable  to  many  old  miners,  who  have  so  often  dug  the  tin 
and  the  copper  from  the  heart  of  the  granite;  but,  if  they  wUl  think  a  m<Hnent,  th«j 
will  recollect  that  all  such  veins  are  in  volcanic  districts,  and  that  they  exist  in  fiMares 
formed  not  only  through  the  granite,  but  through  the  gneiss  and  often  throagh  fftill 
newer  strata,  existing  on,  or  over,  the  gneiss,  which  proves  conclusively  that  sueh  tW 
were  formed  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  granite.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
rule  among  the  metallic  ores.  All  investigation  proves  our  great  metallic  r^ons  to 
be  the  creati(m  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  either  as  the  indirect  results  of  volcaaie 
action  or  of  sublimation.  Most  of  our  great  metalliferous  regions,  however,  exiit  in 
the  gneissic  or  Azoic  belt,  and  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  metamorphic  Bat>  ae  we 
before  demonstrated  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  the  Azoic  is  the  great  nfff»  ^ 
volcanic  actum,  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  belt  exists  along  the  weakest  list*  ^ 
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the  esrth's  onut,  aai,  beiag  the  result  of  early  voteanoes.  is  in  tHe  Tioini^  of  tboM 
Tolcukic  vents  whicli  filled  the  Appalachian  baain:  ooneeqnsntlj,  it  would  be  natural 
tbis  riiould  be  tiie  great  region  of  Tolcanie  ore*. 

Tbeae  facte  would  not  only  indicate  that  the  metallic  orea  ate  of  late  production,  but 
diat,  being  more  ponderable  than  tbe  material  formerly  vented,  they  are  always  or 
generally  the  last  to  be  vented,  on  the  principle  developed  in  the  blaet  furnace.  It 
might  ttinB  be  expected  that  volcanio  eruptiona  of  to-day  would  be  more  productive  of 
metAla  than  those  of  former  eras ;  but,  ae  the  oonditioas  then  existing  do  not  now  exis^ 
we  oonid  not  expect  the  same  natural  results. 

We  are  aw^  that  all  our  sedimentary  rooks  were  fbrmed  in  water,  and  that  the 
materials  forming  them  are  the  results  of  volcanic  action.  The  logical  seqaenoe  ie  that 
those  volcanoes  either  existed  in  water  or  vented  their  lava  into  it.  Hetale  are  always 
heavier  than  their  matrix,  or  the  earthy  strata  in  which  they  are  found :  thus,  if  the 
lava  contained  a  large  amonut  of  metal  it  would  be  tbe  first  to  be  predpitated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water  into  which  the  lava  was  vented.  The  lava  would  not  run  in  a  solid 
stream  from  the  crater  and  solidify  as  a  stratum  in  the  water,  but  the  moment  it  touched 
the  adverse  element  it  would  be  shivered  to  atoms  and  thrown  back  into  the  atmo- 
sphere with  the  steam  it  would  create,  and  the  lighter  portions  would  naturally  arise 
in  dust  and  ashes,  and  be  carried,  by  winds  and  waves  and  tides,  to  remote  localities, 
while  the  heavier  material  would  be  precipitated  in  the  vicinity  in  the  order  of  their 
deneity.  • 

Thia  can  scarcely  be  called  a  theory,  since  it  is  a  natural  process,  and  one  that  we 
koow  must  have  ooourred.  Bat  we  do  not  advance  this  as  the  only  mode  in  which  our 
metaUiferons  bede  were  formed ;  it  is  only  one  of  the  many ;  yet  so  far  it  appears  satis- 
factory, and  we  may  refer  most  of  our  great  Aioie  beds  of  mognetio  and  specular  oren 
ftnd  red  oxides  of  iron  to  tbis  cause,  and  their  formation  to  these  agencies.  We  may  also 
refer  the  allnvial  or  drift  gold  in  lhe"plaoerH"  of  California  and  the  "  diggings"  of  Aue- 
ti»lia  to  the  same  eauses. 

Gold  is  washed  from  the  sands  of  many  rivers  and  the  beds  of  many  plains,  not  only 
remote  ^m  the  quarts  matrix  of  gold,  but  where  the  streams  cross  no  gold  formations. 
Bat  all  such  gold  waslungs  are  in  the  vidnity  of  exlinet  volcanoes  or  trappean  fone- 
ations.  It  is  scaniely  possible  that  the  gold  beneath  Table  Mountain,  near  San  Fran- 
cieoo,  in  the  beds  of  ancient  streams,  or  the  gold  that  is  found  beneath  the  "  plaoere," 
was  derived  from  the  ledges  of  the  Nevada  or  the  quarts  veins 
of  die  Coast  Range,  but  resulted,  in  all  piobability,  from  tbe 
ejection  of  volcanic  matter  into  the  ancient  waters.  The  lava 
contained  gold  instead  of  iron,  and  the  gold  was  the  first  pre- 
cipitated in  the  manner  above  set  forth,  but  since  the  formation 
of  tiie  ma>gnetic  ores. 

On  refleotion,  it  is  evident  that  we  oonld  not  expeot  the  eame 
reenlts  from  volcanic  eruptions  of  later  ages,  since  the  lava  is 
either  vented  on  dry  land,  or  thrown  into  deep  aeae  beyond  our 
inresligntion.  The  oree  or  metallic  portions  of  the  lava  are  too 
minute  or  limited  in  amount  to  malce  the  whole  mass  rich  enough 
for  praetieal  purposes ;  and  nnce  the  mass  cools  and  solidifies 
on  dry  land  mttiout  disintegration,  the  metals  are  not  separated 
front  the  matrix,  or  precipitated,  as  they  would  be  if  thrown  in 
a  molten  condition  on  the  water.  Beds  of  ore  are,  however, 
frequently  formed  at  the  base  of  trappean  formations,  or  between 

the  strata  of  volcanic  rvcks,  by  gravitation  or  segregation ;  and  Uiis  form  of  eeoms, 
veins,  or  beds  is  frequently  met  with  in  voleanio  regions.  But  we  may  state,  a*  a 
general  fact,  that  tlie  metallic  ores  are  the  direct  or  indirect  reeolti  of  Plutonic  hea^ 
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except  when  stratified  with  the  sedimentary  sandstones  and  slates ;  and  eren  among 
these  beds  a  true  fissure  or  vein  may  occur,  as  shown  in  figure  169. 

We  hare  attempted  to  delineate,  in  this  illustration,  an  ideal  section,  representiDg 
the  form  of  true  or  fissure  veins  in  their  course  from  the  granite  through  the  gneiss 
to  the  Palaeozoic,  and  even  in  it.  In  figure  169,  a  represents  the  Palfleosoio  strata,  h  the 
Azoic,  and  c  the  granite,  d  an  extinct  volcano,  and  ee  the  veins. 

On  issuing  from  the  granite,  the  vapors  and  gases  seek  vents  through  (he  stratified 
overlying  Azoic ;  and  since  these  rocks  and  slates  are  generally  stratified  at  high  angles, 
the  vent  is  formed  or  forced  with  much  more  ease  between  the  strata  than  through  or 
across  it.  Thus,  we  frequently  find  veins  of  copper  and  other  ores,  though  the  resolt 
of  sublimation  in  fissures,  lying  between  the  strata  in  the  form  of  beds.  These  vdns 
always  seek  the  weakest  line  of  crust  or  strata,  and,  of  course,  escape  where  the  leut 
force  is  required  to  find  a  vent, — ^whether  it  be  across  the  strata  or  between  them,  or  in 
the  line  of  faults  or  slips  and  dikes  formed  by  former  convulsions. 

SUBLIMATION. 

Most  true  or  fissure  veins— those,  we  mean,  of  great  depth  and  extending  perhifs 
through  the  crust  of  the  earth — ^are  evidently  the  result  of  sublimation.  Thoagb 
oxidized  at  the  surface,  they  all  merge  into  sulphurets  at  no  great  depth,  and  become 
lean,  or  less  rich  in  minerals,  as  they  descend  below  the  level  of  condensation. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  or  was  a  molten  mass,  existing  under  & 
very  high  temperature, — so  high,  in  fact,  that  all  the  known  metals  would  be  vaporised 
unless  the  tension  or  pressure  from  condensation  and  contraction  forced  them  hack  bto 
their  solids  or  liquids.  But  during  late  ages  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  cra8t  bai 
been  less  violent,  and  the  volcanic  vents,  consequently,  less  frequent.  The  aocumnktios 
of  vapors  and  gases  would  naturally  seek  vents  through  such  fissures  and  crevices  is 
existed,  or  had  been  formed  by  former  throes.  The  upper  portions  of  these  fisRua 
terminated  in  water,  and  the  volatilized  metals  were  thus  resolved  by  condensation  into 
their  normal  forms.  In  all  fissure  veins,  however,  the  ores  are  mixed  with  impurities 
or  a  variety  of  ores  are  alloyed;  but  sulphur  is  the  chief  accompaniment  of  all  fissuR 
veins.  To  discuss  the  various  forms  in  which  these  veins  exist,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  would,  as  we  before 
observed,  occupy  more  time  and  space  than  can  be  spared.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  present  the  main  features;  though  to  be  properly  appreciated  they  should 
be  treated  fully  and  exhaustively,  since  the  facts  and  arguments  can  be  given  oolj  '^ 
detail. 

SEBIMENTABY  DEPOSITS. 

We  distinguish  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  Palseozoio  formations  from  those  of 
the  Azoic,  because  they  have  been  formed  under  difierent  circumstances.  Thou^  pe^ 
haps  the  greatest  amount  of  material  forming  the  immense  Paheozoio  depositB  of  the 
Appalachian  basin  was  derived  almost  direct  from  volcanic  sources,  it  is  evident  tbtt 
those  sources  were  remote,  and  that  the  dust,  sand,  and  ashes  of  volcanoes  were  otzried 
great  distances  into  the  interior  basin.  It  is  also  evident  that  much  of  the  material 
was  derived  from  the  debris  of  older  formations  brought  into  the  ooitral  basini  bj 
rivers,  waves,  and  tides.  Consequently,  the  ores  deposited  in  these  strata  must  bsvo 
been  the  result  of  precipitation  from  a  solution  held  by  the  waters. 

Some  of  these  stratified  beds  are  of  great  extent,  particularly  those  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous era,  found  in  our  coal  measures.  We  can  hardly  conceive  how  those  immcnw 
ore  beds,  which  are  almost  coextensive  vrith  the  fields  in  which  they  exist,  could  bare 
been  derived  from  the  debris  of  older  formations,  since  the  material  derived  from  this 
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BDuroe  would  be  extremely  diyenified,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  produce  a  uniform  deposit 
ttther  of  ore,  Bandstone,  or  elate.  It  would  be  a  promisouous  breccia  of  every  older 
rock,  and  an  olla-podrida  of  every  lithological  formation.  We  cannot  comprehend  any 
nitoral  procees  by  which  the  changes  of  beds  and  strata  could  be  formed,  except 
through  Toleaaio  means.  A  eeason  of  rest  and  quiet  forms  limestonee,  slates,  shales, 
or  coal-beds;  while  seasons  of  volcanic  violence  form  the  coarser  beds  of  sandstones,  &e. 
Since  all  the  material  of  the  earth  contains  more  or  less  iron,  it  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  thai  the  lava  vented  from  even  distant  volcanoes,  and  carried  by  whatever 
process  into  the  interior  basins,  would  precipitate  this  metal  in  beds.  It  would  find 
its  peculiar  horiaon  of  stratification  by  specific  gravity,  but  the  character  of  the  ore 
would  be  influenced  by  the  chemical  action  to  which  it  was  subjected. 

The  fossiliferous  ore-beds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestones  partake  of  its  calcareous 
nature,  while  the  Carboniferous  beds  of  the  coal  measures  are  impregnated  with  the 
carbon  of  the  ooaL 

Chemical  action,  electricity,  gravity,  and  common  segregation  may,  and  in  aU  proba- 
bility do,  exert  a  great  influence  in  forming  either  veins  or  beds  of  ore;  but  the  chief 
causes  of  their  production  are: — 

FiasT. — By  the  sediment  of  volcanic  matter  thrown  directly  in  water,  forming  beds 
of  magnetio  and  specular  iron  ores,  gold,*  &c.  f* 

SicoNi). — ^By  sublimation  in  true  veins  and  flssnres,  producing  sulphurets  of  copper, 
silver,  lead,  ftc  ibo. 

Third. — ^By  gravitation  or  segregation  from  beds  of  lava  and  trappean  fonnations 
generally,  forming  veins  or  seams  of  limited  extent  and  irregular  spread. 

FovRTB.— ^By  precipitation  from  water  holding  the  ores  in  solution,  and  derived 
chiefly  from  volcanic  sources,  but  influenced  and  changed  by  chemical  action  and 
affinity  with  the  pronmate  formations. 

OBES  OP  THE  GBANITIO  OR  PLUTONIC  BOCKS. 

But  little  iron  is  found  in  true  beds  or  veins,  in  these  rocks,  and  but  few  productive 
ores  of  any  kind  are  found  in  workable  quantities.  It  would  appear  that  no  metalli- 
ferous deposits  existed  cotemporaneous  with  the  granite  crust  of  the  earth.  These 
Plutonic  rocks  contain  much  iron,  and  undoubtedly  were  and  are  made  up  of  most  of 
the  constituent  materials  of  the  earth,  but  the  metals  were  not  separated  from  the  eigrthy 
matter  in  which  they  exist.  Most,  and  we  believe  all,  of  the  veins  now  worked  in  the 
granite  and  its  overlying  rocks  are  of  comparatively  late  occurrence,  and  are  the 
results  of  volcanic  agencies  or  sublimation. 

The  iron  ores  existing  in  the  granites  are  either  the  oxidised  outcrops  of  otiier 
metallic  veins,  or  the  result  of  decomposing  rocks  which  contain  iron  in  small  pro- 
portions, or  the  action  of  water,  in  which  these  oxides  form  bog  ore. 

In  the  coarse  or  granitoid  gneiss,  which  follows  the  granites,  and  which  is  often 
hardly  distinguuhable  from  the  older  rooks  except  in  its  stratiflcation,  we  sometimes 
find  small  veins  or  bunches  of  titanic  ore,  or  an  impure,  earthy  magnetic  ore  mixed 
▼ith  trap,  titanium  and  quarts. 

THB  GBEAT  AZOIC  BELT. 

In  this  great  sone  of  rooks,  which  encircle  tiie  entire  Appalachian  basin,  and  which 
have  an  immense  spread  in  many  localities,  we  find  the  proper  region  of  the  magnetic 

*  While  it  to  erident  that  nmoh  of  the  gold  fimnd  in  Uie  beds  of  andent  streami  and  the  '*  plaoen^  of  oar  gold- 
dlggiagi  Is  depodted  In  thie  manner,  we  do  not  question  the  flict  that  mnch  more  Is  prodooed  by  the  decompoel- 
tlonof  the  ftdMeailng  gpvts  Tdaa 
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ores  or  those  peculiar  to  the  trappean  formations.  The  gn^ssto  rocks  aod  tasocUtc 
slates  are  generally  embraced  under  the  nomenclature  of  metamorphic  or  Aioic,  tboogh 
the  terms  do  not  properly  express  the  character  of  these  £»rmation0  in  all  portkai»  of 
the  Appalachian  basin. 

A  simple  fact  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  oar  gedogistSt  or  if  nodeed  by 
them  our  reading  has  been  too  limited  to  obserre  it 

The  Axoic  rocks  express  the  meaning  clearly  as  those  without  the  aadent  life,  or  Umm 
which  contain  no  fossil  remains ;  as  the  Palseosoic  rooks  are  those  in  which  an  entombed 
the  relics  of  past  races. 

The  Asoic  rocks  are  crystalline,  sedimentary  strata^  metamorphoaed  by  best,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  have  been  formed  during  a  late  period,  or  at  a  time  when  IH* 
could  exist.  But  the  rocks  which  may  be  Azoic,  or  destitute  of  the  ancient  life,  in  tiie 
East,  may  bel<mg  to  the  PalsBosoic  strata  in  the  West,  since  all  the  evidences  show  tbsl 
the  region  of  heat  was  in  the  East  and  that  the  temperature  as  well  aa  the  sedimenlsiy 
strata  decreased  to  the  West  and  North.*  This  is  not  only  cTident  as  a  natoral  seqnenn; 
but  as  a  fact.  It  is  rare  to  find  fossils  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  ihe  Blue  Bidge,  or, 
if  found,  they  are  broken,  and  present  evidence  that  they  were  not  tn  niu^  or  that  thej  wen 
drifted  from  other  localities  or  formations.  But  in  the  West  and  North  not  only  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  but  several  of  the  underlying  formations,  are  full  of  well-presened 
fossils.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  horison  of  the  Aaoio  rocks  is  not  unitei,  bsi 
that  they  ascend  or  descend  according  to  their  locality  and  the  conditions  of  thes 
creation. 

In  the  East  this  formation  approaches  very  nearly  the  Auroral  limeatooM  of  R^gasi 
or  the  Valley  limestone.  It  surrounds,  as  before  observed,  the  entire  Appalachian  bsdo, 
but  is  not  developed  beneath  the  Gulf  States,  though  it  undoubtedly  croeaes  from  tk 
Appalachian  Mountain  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  some  indefinite  pobt  soutli, 
and  encircles  the  great  basin  with  a  zone  or  belt  of  unbroken  gneiss.  In  some  plaotf 
this  belt  is  wide  and  undulating,  with  comparatively  low  angles  of  dip ;  but  in  otben 
it  is  piled  in  mountain-masses  and  in  oft-repeated  and  folded  strata  of  the  sharpest 
angles  of  fonnation,  as  in  Southwestern  Yir^ia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennesset .  la 
other  localities  it  is  low  and  narrow^  as  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  bat 
everywhere  in  the  East  it  contains  more  or  less  iron  ore  and  numeiona  veins  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  Ac  ^.  This  belt  is  pierced  by  thousands  of  fissures;  and  extinct  voktooM 
and  trappean  formations  exist  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIO  BBLT. 

We  propose  to  commence  in  the  South  and  trace  the  ores  of  this  formation  arooBd  to 
the  West;  but,  as  little  development  has  been  made  in  Alabama^  Georgia,  and  Soatfa 
Carolina  in  this  formation,  we  shall  not  notice  these  States  specially,  more  than  to  saj 
that  many  veins  or  beds  of  magnetic  and  red  oxide  have  been  found  within  the  linHs 
of  their  Az<hc  rocks,  but  we  do  not  think  they  will  ever  be  found  aa  productive  of  inn 
as  North  Carolina. 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  contains  a  larger  portion  of  Asoic  fonnation  than  any  other  State. 
Not  less  than  half  its  territory  contains  these  rocks,  while  the  remainder  is  made  ap  of 
recent  and  Plutonic.  The  entire  Piedmont  district  is  gneissic,  extending  firam  the  pmj 
barrens  of  the  east  to  the  mountains ;  but  this  portion,  though  rich  in  gold,  lesd,  eop 
per,  zinc,  and  coal,  contains  but  a  limited  amount  of  iron  for  practical  purposes.   It  u 
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to  ber  present  almost  inaooessible  monntainfl  that  North  Oaiolina  must  look  for  her 
sapply  of  iron;  and  there  the  supply  is  unlimited. 

A  good  topographical  map  of  North  Oarolina  will  portray  a  Tsst  mountain-region 
lying  along  the  h«Eui  of  the  streams  and  between  the  waters  of  the  east  and  those  of 
tike  west  Along  the  eastern  foot  of  this  great  mountain^range  are  two  parallel  de* 
posits  of  ore  (we  can  scaroely  call  them  beds,  and  yet  perhaps  they  are  such),  which 
Iffoduoe  a  fine,  close-grained,  black  oxide  of  iron  of  the  magnetic  variety.  These  beds 
are  not  generally  large,  but  regular,  and  prodnctiTe  of  a  pure  ore,  yielding  70  per  cent, 
of  metallio  iron,  or  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  an  oxide  of  this  class  to  yield.  The 
ore  is  generally  maasiTe,  but  frequently  granular  or  friable,  and  looks  like  fine  black 
Band  on  being  mined.  This  variety  is  much  used  in  the  Catalan  forges  of  the  mountain- 
regions  described ;  aad,  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  iron  produced,  either  from  the 
ore  direct  or  from  the  pig  iron  of  the  charcoal  furnaces,  we  can  say  without  besitatbn 
that  the  world  can  produce  none  better,  whether  from  Danemora  or  elsewhere. 

These  ranges  of  ore  are  very  extensive,  and  in  all  probability  extend  from  the  Virginia 
line  to  Georgia.  But  the  points  most  developed  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilkesborough  on 
the  Yadkin^  Morgantown  on  the  Catawba,  and  Rutherfordton  on  Broad  River.  Near  or 
above  Morgantovm  are  some  extensive  iron-work%  which  produced  a  large  quantity  of 
superior  iron  during  the  rebellion.  But,  aa  this  range  of  ore  is  coextensive  with  this 
vsat  mountain-range,  there  are  other  points  more  available  for  future  use  than  those 
named;  and  one  of  these  is  on  Smith's  River  and  vicinity,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Greensborough  and  Wentworth.  This  region  is  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals,  and  magnetic 
and  red  oxides  of  iron  are  abundant,  while  further  to  the  west  are  unlimited  deposits 
of  copper.  This  copper  region  appears  to  lie  in  a  later  formation  than  that  containing 
the  magnetic,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Palsdosoic,  as  recognised  in 
portions  of  the  great  basin;  but  we  think  it  is  truly  Azoic,  or  so  highly  metamorphie 
as  to  contain  no  fossils  of  the  ancient  life. 

The  copper  region  is  peculiar.  It  is  embraced  in  a  series  of  barins  lying  between  tiie 
Blue  Ridge  proper  on  the  west,  or  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  the  so-called  Alle- 
ghanies,  or  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  east.*  The  formation  is  made  up  of  a  firequent  recur- 
rence of  the  upper  gneissio  strata,  and  contains  several  parallel  ranges  of  copper  beds. 
The  '*gassan''  or  "iron  hat"  of  these  beds  often  exists  in  masses  of  red  and  brown 
oxides  of  great  value;  while  the  outcrops  of  the  copper  can  be  traced  fbr  many  miles 
in  unbroken  lines  by  the  masses  of  iron  ore  lying  on  ihe  surface.  This  great  copper 
legion  extends  from  the  point  of  intersection,  or  where  the  mountains  unite  to  the  north 
in  Central  Virginia,  to  where  they  meet  again  to  the  south  in  Georgia,  and  includes  the 
rich  deposits  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  the  celebrated  Hiawassee  mines  in  East 
Tennessee.  This  entire  region,  extending  along  the  geological  strike  of  the  lithological 
formations  a  distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  trwn  50  to  100  miles, 
is  eminently  a  mountain-district,  and  in  no  part  of  our  country  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  they  piled  in  such  grand  yet  uniform  order.  Our  maps  give  no  idea  of 
their  topographical  or  physical  arrangement,  and  to  our  geologists,  generally,  they 
remain  a  terra  ineognOa,  But,  from  personal  investigation,  we  hasard  but  little  in 
stating  that  no  mineral  region  within  the  limits  of  the  great  basin  is  richer  in  the  ores 
of  ooppefT  and  iron. 

At  the  point  where  this  great  Azoic  region  is  penetrated  by  the  waters  of  tiie  New 
River,  these  ores  wiU  be  available  to  the  coals  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  nature  seems 
to  have  paved  or  levelled  tho  way  through  the  otherwise  impassable  mountain-barriers 

*  The  Alleglttiil««,  of  eonne,  do  not  enter  North  Oux)11na,  bnt  dirlde  Weatem  Virginia  fh>m  Saatera  Virginia. 
The  Blve  Ridge  proper  foUoiwe  the  Great  Valley  range,  and  it  geologically  Ibrmed  by  tha  Potadam  laiidatone.  Tha 
gnat  langa  feraiaf  the  aMten  aacarpmaat  of  thia  momitiiiMesioift  !•  named  in  enor* 
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from  those  vast  ooal-fields  on  the  Qreat  Kanawha  to  the  unlimited  beds  of  ote  that  lie 
on  its  upper  waters. 

Not  only  do  the  development  of  this  rich  mineral  region  and  the  inexhanstible  supply 
of  ores  to  the  eoals  of  Kanawha  depend  on  the  ayenues  whioh  may  be  eonstnictod 
from  one  to  the  other;  but  the  connection  of  the  railroad  system  of  North  Garoliu 
with  the  rivers  and  railroads  of  the  West  must  take  this  route.  The  paasee  of  (he  Nev 
River  are  the  natural  highway  of  trade  from  the  East  to  the  West^  and  the  iron  hone 
will  yet  wake  their  echoes  as  he  speeds  in  triumphant  progress  from  the  waters  of  Tir- 
ginia  and  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  to  the  **Qolden  Gate"  of  the  Pacific. 

The  ores  of  the  Azoic  belt  of  North  Carolina  are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  moa]itaiii> 
region  described.  Considerable  quantities  exist  in  detached  masses,  in  tliin,  scattered 
beds,  or  seams,  through  the  wide  gneissio  range  whioh  lies  between  the  North  Csioliin 
coal  measures  and  this  mountain  region.  These  ores  are  magnetic,  red  oxides,  ud 
brown  hematites.  The  magnetics  exist  in  thin<  seams,  or  lonall  scattered  beds,  botii  eut 
and  west  of  the  small  limestone  range  which  traverses  this  gneissic  belt.  The  orei  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  saocharoid  or  crystalline  altered  limestone  are  generally  brown 
hematites,  and  exist  in  bunches  or  nests  to  a  limited  extent  The  red  oxides  an 
generally  the  outcrops  of  copper  veins,  Ac  But  these  ores  are  limited,  and  canDotbe 
considered  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  mountain*region  described  is  eminently  a  mineral  region,  densely  timbered,  tad 
extremely  inviting  to  the  manufacturers  of  charcoal  iron. 

ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  Asoic  mountun-region  of  North  Carolina  extends  into  Virginia,  but  its  pecnliu 
basin-shaped  formations  have  only  a  limited  area  in  this  State,  embracing  onlj  tbe 
counties  of  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson. 

The  magnetic  range,  however,  may  be  traced  into  Virginia  by  developmeotB  in 
Franklin  and  Bedford  counties,  and  its  continuation  may  be  noted  at  intervals  to  tbe 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  through  a  great  portion  of  Virginia.  But»  though  we  hsTO  ex- 
plored this  State  very  extensively,  and  have  shafted  at  many  points  on  the  peculiar 
magnetic  range  under  discussion,  we  have  never  found  it  in  great  abundance.  The 
veins  or  beds  are  thin,  irregular,  and  much  injured  by  impure  matter.  In  tbe  vidnitj 
of  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  large  quantities  of  this  ore  lie  scattered  on  the  surface,  but  wc 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  it  to  any  body,  nor  have  we  ever  heard  of  any  Ui^ 
masses  of  magnetic  ore  being  found  on  this  range^  or  in  the  region  where  we  wonid 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  largest  or  most  valuable  beds  of  magnetic  ores.  The  titp* 
pean  rocks,  however,  which  abound  in  this  region  are  generally  impregnated  with  iron; 
and  the  whole  Piedmont  country,  ftom  the  Blue'Ridge  to  the  Eaatem  granite  raDgee^  ii 
full  of  scattered  iron  ores,  impregnating  the  rocks,  coloring  the  soil,  and  exietiDg  in 
limited  beds  of  oxidized  surface  ore,  as  red  and  brown  hematitea  and  black  and  i«d 
oxides. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  saccharoid  or  crystalline  limestones,  as  in  North  OaroliDi* 
there  are  numerous  beds  or  bunches  of  brown  oxides,  but  they  are  of  limited  extent, 
and  have  but  little  depth.  Traced  down,  they  almost  invfuiably  tenninate  in  6pv7» 
quartzose  slates,  or  iron  pyrites. 

Parallel  with  the  gold  belts,  which  appear  to  be  two  in  number,  we  find  tiie  eastent 
and  western  magnetic  ranges.  The  saccharoid  limestone  and  the  aooompanyiog  <^^ 
of  iron  exist  between  these  ranges;  while  the  formations  containing  the  magnetic om 
appear  to  be  older  than  the  gold  to  the  east,  and  newer  or  later  than  the  gold  to  the 
west.  But  the  reappearance  of  the  granitoid  gneissio  in  the  Peaks  of  Otter  and  other 
elevations  of  the  Blue  Ridge  oJOflorB  oondosive  evidence  of  the  repetition  of  the  eaatera 
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ranges  to  the  west,  and.  eonseqnently,  the  magnetic  ores  whioh  lie  below  the  gold  in 
the  east  are  of  the  same  ages  and  formation  with  those  that  lie  geologically  below  the 
gold  in  the  western  range,  or  in  the  formations  bordering  on  the  eastern  spurs  of  the 
Blae  Ridge. 

The  Axoic  belt  in  Virginia  is  wide,  undulating,  and  made  up  of  often-repeated  axes, 
folded  in  sharp  and  frequently  perpendicular  strata.  The  formations  are  frequently  cut 
by  trappean  dikes,  and  the  debris  of  volcanic  rocks  are  found  throughout  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  gneissic  formations.  All  these  rocks  contain  iron  in  limited  quan- 
tities. They  appear  to  exist  in  their  primitiye  condition,  and,  though  denuded  by 
subsequent  floods,  were  never  subject  to  the  disintegrating  process,  which  alone  could 
precipitate  their  iron.  Consequently,  we  frequently  find  large  masses  of  black  oxides 
in  the  eastern  magnetic  range  scattered  over  the  surface,  but  no  beds  in  aiiu  have  yet 
been  discovered.  We  have  proved  several  of  the  reported  magnetic  beds  of  Eastern 
Virginia,  but  they  all  terminated  in  ferriferous  trappean  rocks  at  no  great  depth,  or  in 
impregnated  quartzose  slates.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  absence  of  this  ore  in  Vir- 
ginia in  workable  beds,  since  the  Asoic  belt  is  very  extensive,  and  trappean  rocks  or 
volcanic  outbursts  are  frequent.  We  can  only  account  for  it  in  assuming  that  thia 
portion  of  Virginia  was  not  covered  by  water  at  the  period  of  those  volcanic  eruptions 
which  produced  our  great  Asoic  ore  beds,  since  it  is  evident  that  their  occurrence  was 
long  subsequent  to  the  fbrmation  of  the  gneiss  in  which  they  exist. 

The  great  n^on  of  iron  ores  in  Virginia  is  in  the  limestones  of  the  Valley,  and 
between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  North  Mountains,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  that  con- 
nection. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THB  AZOIC  BELT  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  Azoic  belt  occupies  a  limited  area  in  this  State.  The  low  shores  of  the  bay 
extend  the  Tertiary  to  the  west  of  its  general  line  in  Virginia,  and  the  Mesozoic  red 
sandstones  conceal  the  greater  portion  of  that  part  of  the  Azoic  not  encroached  on  by 
the  Tertiary.  But  the  metallifq|t)us  ranges  pursue  their  course  persistent  with  the 
strike  of  the  geological  formations,  and  the  copper  and  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  their 
proper  respective  positions  as  developed  to  the  south. 

Beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  ore  exist;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  being  pro- 
ductive to  any  extent.  The  principal  sources  of  iron  in  Eastern  Maryland  are  the 
argillaceous  or  white  carbonate  of  the  Tertiary,  and  the  red  and  brown  hematites  of 
the  saocharoid  limestones. 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  PENN8TLVANLA 

The  Primal  and  gneissic  rocks  are  less  elevated  in  Eastern  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  than  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  to  the  south,  or  in  the  States  lying 
to  the  north.  They  seldom  form  mountain-ranges  in  these  Middle  States,  as  they  do  in 
the  Soutiiem  and  more  Northern  States.  Trappean  dikes  and  the  evidences  of  volcanic 
ootbarsts  or  vents  are  numerous,  and  trap  rocks  of  all  remote  periods  are  scattered 
orer  the  greatest  part  of  Hie  gneissic  area;  but  we  rarely  find  beds  of  magnetic  ores  to 
compare  with  those  of  the  former  States.  The  beds  which  are  developed  are  in  a  line 
of  strike  coincident  with  the  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  llthologioal  strata 
containing  them  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Warwick  mine  occupies  a  position  between  the  lower  PblsBOsdo  and  the  aioio, 
and  the  ores  are  only  partially  magnetic,  changing  to  brown  hematites  in  their  upper 
strata.    This  is,  however,  a  true  bed,  and  has  been  for  a  long  period  productive. 

Starting  firom  a  point  near  the  New  Jersey  line,  northeast  of  Easton,  we  find  a  con- 
tinuation of  tiie  New  Jersey  magnetic  ores  developed  in  Lehigh  Hill,  though  in  limited 
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qnaotitiei;  ngkin  in  the  Dorhun  rainefl,  lontli  of  the  fbrawr  loealiif.  H««  tbc  m 
is  good,  and  the  bed  from  2  to  14  feet  thick.  Still  fottlieT  nnth  we  find  tiw  Ibont 
Pleasant  minei,  and  neu  Beading  the  Penn's  Honnt  minei.  Following  thi*  gmenl 
gtrike,  the  magnetic  ores  are  found  in  limited  quantitieB  iptoHarjIand;  butttwjdepn- 
eiate  in  qnantitj  and  quality  from  the  lisbigfa  sonth,  and  but  little  prodnotiTe  mgnctic 
eiiete  between  that  point  and  the  moantaiua  of  North  Carolina,  wh«D  eonpand  with  tk 
lei  dereloped  in  New  Jeraej,  New  Tofk,  and  tlioAioio  range  to  the  ncnk. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ORES  OF  THE  6NEISSIC  BOCE  OF  PEKNSTLTASU.* 
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ORES   0?   THE   AZOIC   BELT  IB  HEW  JERSEY. 

The  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jeraej  are  lesa  masmTe  than  those  of  New  ToA,  but  tht 
beds  are  perhaps  qnit«  as  regular,  and  the  ore  about  equal  in  qnanti^.  The  MFtm 
raoge  of  magnetic  ores,  as  developed  in  Vir^nia,  doe«  not  extend  beyond  that  SMe. 
The  tme  range  is  the  western  strike,  in  line  with,  and  parallel  to,  the  Potadan  m*^ 
stone  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

It  appears  evident  that  two  outcrops  of  magnetio  ore  exist  In  thie  mige,  pnbaUjtw 
basined  edges  of  the  same  bedg,  since  these  magnetic  depomte  follow  the  strike  rf  ^ 
gneieeio  rocks  as  nnifbnnlj  as  the  strata  of  a  ooal'Seam.  Five  beds  are  worked  ij  tM 
Laokawanna  Iron  A:  Coal  Company  of  Seranton  in  Horns  oonnty.  Twoof  tbeessrefr* 
2  to  10  feet  thick,  and  one  from  10  to  35  fbet  in  thioknaes.  They  aie  worked  by  tonacb 
which  intersect  the  deposits  at  abont  100  feet  ftom  th«r  outcrop.  Thedipof  tbeiiivi* 
is  from  70"  to  75'. 

These  metallKbrona  Aioie  rocks  extend  through  the  oonntjea  cf  Vairen,  Snnex,  ^ 
Morris  in  New  Jersey,  and  fxtend  through  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dntehess  eoBBtiM  m 
New  York.    The  metallic  belt  is  narrow  in  the  sonthem  part  of  New  JeiMy,  bat  p*^ 
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ally  widens  in  a  northern  direction.  The  mountain-ranges  in  trhich  this  ore  has  been 
dcTeloped  in  this  State  are  the  Marble  Mountun,  Scott's  Mountain,  Jenny's  Jum|H 
Allamanche,  and  the  Andover  Hills,  with  the  Pochunk  and  Wawayanda  Mountains. 
These  ranges  form  the  northwestern  margin  of  the  gneissic  formations.  The  south- 
eastern boundary  is  formed  by  the  Musconetcong  and  Sohooley's  Mountains  in  Warren 
and  Sussex,  and  the  Highlands  in  Passaic. 

The  amount  of  ore  dereloped  within  those  ranges  in  this  State  is  practically  un- 
limited. The  region  is  opened  out  by  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad  and  the  Morris 
Canal,  and  the  mines  of  this  rich  and  valuable  ore  are  closely  connected  with  the 
immense  stores  of  anthracite  which  exist  in  available  proximity.  Large  quantities  of 
this  magnetic  ore  are  used  in  the  Lackawanna  coal  region  at  Scranton,  and  by  the 
Dumerons  and  suooessfnl  furnaces  on  the  Lehigh. 

ORES  OP  THE  AZOIC  BELT  IN  NEW  JERSEY  AND  NEW  YORK. 

''In  the  Highlands  of  this  State  and  New  Jersey  the  principal  mines  occur  in  two 
great  ranges  or  systems.  Those  in  the  more  easterly  are  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the 
Greenwood,  and  the  Sterling,  in  this  State ;  and  the  Ringwood,  on  the  New  Jersey  side 
of  the  line.  For  the  next  12  or  15  miles  of  its  course,  no  mining  operations  of  any 
aooonnt  are  carried  oif  at  present;  but  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  in  Morris 
county,  we  find  the  Beach  Glen,  the  Hibernia,  the  Mount  Pleasant,  the  Mount  Hope, 
the  Richard,  the  Allen,  the  Swede,  the  Irondale,  the  Byram,  the  Dickerson,  and  other 
mines, — all  within  a  breadth  of  two  miles  &om  northwest  to  southeast. 

*'The  Forest  of  Dean  is  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Fort  Montgomery,  with 
which  it  vrill  shortly  be  connected  by  a  railroad  five  miles  long,  with  a  descent  of  600 
feet  The  property  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Poughkeepsie  Iron  Company,  who 
are  making  improvements  with  a  view  to  making  the  mine  more  productive  than  for- 
merly. Since  the  1st  of  May  about  2500  tons  of  ore  have  been  taken  out  and  shipped. 
The  number  of  miners  now  at  work  is  25,  uid  about  20  others  are  engaged  in  making 
repairs.  The  vein  worked  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  depth  of  135  feet  perpendicular.  Iron 
made  from  it  is  <^  the  best  quality.  i 

*'The  Greenwood  mines  comprise  three:  the  Bull,  the  Surebridge,  and  the  O'Neill,— 
the  last  yielding  a  celebrated  ore.  These,  with  a  tract  of  8000  acres  of  land,  and  an 
anthracite  and  a  oharooal  furnace,  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Robert  P.  and  Peter  P.  Par- 
rott,  whose  guns,  manufactured  at  the  West  Point  foundry,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
iptaking  for  themselves  to  some  purpose.  The  product  of  these  mines  last  year  was 
about  20,000  tons^  out  of  which  were  made  6800  tons  of  metal.  The  anthracite  fiimace 
is  now  idle,  but  preparing  to  resume.  Number  of  miners  now  engaged,  about  75;  and 
the  whole  force  of  employees  is  nearly  200. 

"The  Sterling  mine  has  lately  been  sold  by  Mr.  P.  Townsend  to  a  party  of  Pennsyl- 
vania capitalists,  known  as  the  Mount  Sterling  Railway  &  Mining  Company,  who  are 
constructing  a  first-class  railroad  to  their  principal  mine,  to  be  operated  by  steam. 
They  are  also  converting  a  charcoal  furnace  into  a  hot-blast  anthracite,  to  be  driven 
by  a  steam-engine  of  150  horse-power.  Product  of  the  works  last  year,  about  8000 
tons  of  ore,  or  3500  of  metal.  The  number  of  employees  in  all  departments,  except 
railroad-building,  is  about  135.    Mr.  Charles  T.  Ford  is  superintendent. 

"  The  Ringwood  mine,  with  two  forges,  belong?  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Miller, 
who  purchased  that  extensive  tract  from  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  A  branch  rail- 
road to  the  Erie  is  in  contemplation.  Quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  2000 
tons.    Mr.  Philip  R.  Qeorge  is  superintendent 

"The  Beach  Qlen,  the  Swede,  the  Orchard,  and  the  Mount  Pleasant  mines  belong  to 
Messrs.  Fuller,  Lord  4b  Co.,  whose  extensive  works  axe  at  Boonton.    Number  of  em- 
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ployees,  about  120;  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  24,000  tonB.    Mr.  Robot 
Oram  is  superintendent,'  and  in  his  absence,  Mr.  Joseph  Richards, 

"The  Ilibemia  mine  is  leased  by  the  Trenton  Iron  Company.  A  substantially-bailt 
railroad  connects  the  -works  with  the  Morris  Canal  at  Rockaway,  four  miles.  Raised 
last  year  between  15,000  and  16,000  tons  of  ore.  Number  of  employees,  about  40. 
Mr.  Richard  George,  superintendent. 

"Another  mine  on  the  Hibemia  tract  belongs  to  the  Glendon  Iron  Company,  wha 
employ  about  125  men.  Raised  last  year  nearly  20,000  tons  of  ore.  Mr.  George 
Richards,  superintendent. 

"The  Trenton  Iron  Company  own  the  Allen,  the  Dell,  the  Rosedell,  and  one  of  the 
Hurd  mines.  Quantity  of  ore  taken  out  last  year,  about  20,000  tons.  Number  of  en- 
ployees  now,  about  20:  three  of  these  mines  lying  idle.  Ore  shipped  to  Philipsbnrg, 
where  are  the  company's  blast-furnaces.   It  is  thence  sent  to  the  rolling-mill  at  Trenton. 

"The  Mount  Hope  mine,  with  a  railroad  four  miles  long,  belongs  to  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  &  Coal  Company,  who  transport  the  ore  by  canal  and  railroad  to  Soranton,  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  it  is  converted  into  pig  and  bar  iron.  Number  of  employees,  aboit 
350,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Richard  Sterens.  Quantity  taken  oat  last  ibcal 
year,  58,572  tons,  of  which  7260  were  raised  in  June.  Included  in  the  aboTe  are  tb 
products  of  the  Taylor,  the  Febo,  and  the  Brannin  mines. 

"  The  Thomas  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  own  the  Richard  mine,  which  iiawi 
out  about  19,000  tons  last  year.  Mr.  D.  Jenkins  is  the  superintendent.  Numb^  of 
employees  at  present,  about  75. 

"  The  Irondale  mines,  half  a  dozen  in  number,  lie  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mom 
Canal  and  the  Morris  &  Essex  Railroad.  They  belong  to  the  Sussex  Iron  Cmnpanj, 
who  sell  the  ore  to  various  interests.  The  number  of  employees  is  about  70.  Qoantitj 
of  ore  raised  in  1864,  about  25,000  tons.    Mr.  John  Hance  is  superintendent. 

"  The  Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company,  of  Pennsylvania,  own  the  Randall  Hill  mine, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Jenkins,  with  25  men,  who  took  out  4500  toos 
last  year;  also  the  Hilts,  the  Solomon,  and  a  few  others  in  the  western  range.  Most 
of  these  are  for  the  present  doing  little. 

"The  Dover  Iron  Company  own  the  By  ram  mine,  the  deepest  in  New  Jersey,  the 
incline  reaching  to  550  feet  without  any  appearance  of  exhaustion.  A  magnifieeot 
steam-engine  of  100  horse-power  has  just  been  put  up  on  the  property,  under  the  dirn^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Charles  King.  Nothing  has  been  done  here  for  some  years;  but  operatiooi 
will  soon  be  resumed. 

"The  Allentown  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  lease  and  work  the  Dickeraoii  miiK, 
one  of  the  richest  and  best  in  the  country,  which  yielded  last  year  12,000  tons,  and  ■ 
still  keeping  up  to  that  figure.  Number  of  employees,  72,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Canfield,  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  P6tter. 

"The  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania)  Iron  Company  own  or  lease  the  Logan  mine,  wluch 
yields  about  500  tons  annually ;  also  the  Birch  and  Wilkinson  mines  on  the  westcn 
range.    About  a  dosen  men  in  all  are  employed  in  these  works.  (New.) 

"The  principal  mines  in  that  range  are  the  Hurd,  the  Weldon,  the  Sehofield,  tlis 
Ford,  and  the  Ogden. 

"The  first  of  these,  on  the  northeastern  shore  of  Lake  Hopatoong,  is  leased  by  the 
Glendon  Iron  Company,  who  employ  about  45  men.  Took  out  last  year,  13,000  Iobi. 
Mr.  George  Richards,  superintendent.  This  year  the  product  is  expected  to  be  only 
10,000.  There  are  two  principal  veins  on  this  property,  each  from  6  to  10  feet  thi^ 
and  somewhat  sulphury,  especially  near  the  surface.  The  Ford  mine,  also  leased  by 
the  same  company,  is  now  idle ;  last  year,  shipped  2200  tons,  beddes  a  considerable 
quantity  which  oould  not  be  sent  off. 

"The  Sehofield  mine,  also  idle,  is  owned  and  operated  by  ^e  Lehigh  Crane  Iron 
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Company,  who  thipped  aboat  4000  tons  in  1864.  This  and  the  Ford  are  expected  to 
resame  shortly. 

'*The  Weldon  is  an  old  mine^  which  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  in 
Morristewn.  At  present,  about  30  men  are  at  work,  mostly  sinking  shafts  and  driving 
levels.    Took  oat  last  year  abont  4500  tons. 

"13ie  Ogden  mine  is  the  most  yalnable  on  that  whole  range.  It  belongs  to  a  com- 
pany of  Pennsylvanians,  known  as  the  Ogden  Mining,  Railway  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. As  implied  by  this  title,  they  are  constructing  a  first-class  railroad,  10  miles  in 
length,  from  Lake  Hopatoong  to  their  property,  to  be  operated  by  steam.  They  are 
also  authorized  to  extend  it  in  both  directions,  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
No  ore  is  being  raised  at  present,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  Last 
year,  employed  about  25  men,  who  took  out  35,000  tons.  Mr.  George  Richards,  super- 
intendent. These  veins,  five  in  number,  are  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  and  yield  iron 
of  th«  best  quality. 

*'  Bemdes  the  works  mentioned  above,  there  are  probably  a  dozen  others,  each  em« 
ploying  about  as  many  men  in  brisk  times,  but  for  the  most  part  now  idle.  They  are 
owned  by  individuals,  who  sell  the  ore  at  the  pits  or  on  the  canal. 

"  We  are  now  able  to  sum  up  the  numbers  of  men  employed  at  present,  and  the 
quantitiee  of  ore  raised  last  year,  which  will  be  found  nearly  as  follows; — 

No.  of  •Product  of  ore 

Owntn,  employee!.  in  tons. 

FuUer,  Lord  &  Co ^  120  24,000 

Poughkeepsie  Iron  Co.... 45                

Parrott  Brothers 200  20,000 

Sterlmg  Mining  Co 80  8,000 

Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Miller 250  4,000 

Trenton  Iron  Co 60  85,500 

Glendon    "     "  170  86,500 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co 25  11,500 

Bethlehem         "     " 12  1,000 

AUentown          "     « 72  12,006 

Sussex               "     " 70  25,000 

Ogden  Mining  Co 8,600 

Lackawanna  Iron  &  Coal  Co 850  58,600 

Thomas  Iron  Co 75  19,000 

Dover      "     " 16                

Others «  -....  150  60,000 

Total 1,644  818,500 

*' Besides  nearly  10,000  tons  of  sine  and  franklinite  ores,  employing  200  men.''* 
It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  greater  availability  than  this  can  exist  in  aAy  of  the 
iron-producing  regions  of  the  world.  The  deposito  of  ore  are  large,  rich,  and  pro- 
ductive. The  amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it  should  be  much  less  than  that  re- 
quired to  produce  the  ores  of  Wales  from  seams  ranging  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in 
thickness.  The  coal  and  limestone  exist  in  quantity  and  quality  superior  to  any  other 
deposito  known.  The  distances  between  them  are  limited,  and  tiie  means  of  transport- 
ation are  ample  and  cheap.  The  brown  hematites  of  the  valley  limestones  are  con- 
venient, rich,  and  abundant,  and  furnish  an  excellent  admixture  for  the  more  refractory 
magnetics. 

Under  such  favorable  circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  that  iron  can  be  produced 
with  greater  economy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  since  it  is  impossible  that  avail- 

•  Ikom  fhe  **  AaMclcea  Beflroad  Jovnel,''  SeptemlMr  19,  ISSft. 
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Me  meftBS  ahoiild  offer  greftler  natural  adTant^ea.  In  fiut,  they  can  only  be  rendered 
abortive  by  unwise  legisbition,  or  that  ehort-eighted  policy  which  opens  to  the  in- 
poveriahed,  starring,  and  crowded  communities  of  the  Old  World  tiie  markets  of  the 
New,  by  placing  our  labor  and  resonroes  in  competition  with  theirs,  and  lereUiag  oor 
condition,  our  toil,  and  our  resources  down  to  their  miserable  standard. 

As  before  stated,  the  continuation  of  this  metallic  or  magnetic  range  eontinuM 
through  New  Jersey  into  New  York,  extending  through  Orange,  Westchester,  PtotuB, 
and  Dutchess  counties,  and  from  thence,  sweeping  around  through  Ckmnecticat,  Mam- 
chusetts,  and  Vermont,  re-enters  New  York  by  Lake  Cfaamplain,  and  produces  the  oeie 
brated  ore  deposits  of  Essex,  Clinton^  Franklin,  and  Lawrence. 

ORE  BEDS  OF  THE  STERLmO  M0T7NTAIN. 

Many  developments  have  been  made  in  this  formation,  and  large  amoanta  of  mtgnetk 
ores  are  obtained  for  the  furnaces  on  the  Hudson  from  the  beds  which  eixist  in  cl^^ 
proximity  to  its  banks,  in  the  counties  named ;  but  none  of  these  miaor  depositB  will 
compare  in  quantity  or  extent  to  the  magnetic  and  specular  ore  beda  of  the  Sterling 
Mountains  in  Orange  county.  It  is  singular  that  these  immense  deposits  of  the 
purest  ores  should  have  been  known  and  worked  for  the  past  hundred  years  sod  jel 
attract  so  little  attention.  Here  we  find  immense  depouta  of  the  richest  ores  withiD  Cf 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  equal  in  extent  to  the  celebrated  iron  moontaini  of 
Missouri,  and  rivalling  the  now  famous,  though  lately  discovered,  iron  regions  of  Lake 
Superior.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  veins  or  beds  of  black  oxide  and  specular  ores  hsTe 
been  developed  on  the  Sterling  estate,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  from  40  to  5^^ 
yards.  But  the  Sterling  Iron  Mountain  ia  the  wonder  of  all  who  investigate  it  S.^ 
little  has  been  said  and  so  little  known  of  this  vast  dorposit  of  iron  that  the  stranger  u 
totally  unprepared  for  the  surprise  that  awaits  him. 

THE  STERLING  IRON  MOUNTAIN. 

Sterling  Mountain  is  situated  at  the  ouUet  of  Sterling  Lake.  It  rises  from  three  ta 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  and  its  eastern  side  displays  one  vast  mass  of  bbek 
oxide,  of  unknown  thickness.  Enough  can  be  seen,  however,  to  justify  the  asseitioo 
that  it  is  practically  unlimited,  and  contains  ore  enough  to  supply  the  entire  wants  of 
the  nation  for  centuries,  or  perhaps  we  might  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  all  tbe 
anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  might  be  exhausted  to  reduce  it 

These  vast  deposits  of  ore  are  found  on  what  is  known  as  the  Sterling  estate,  foinerij 
in  possession  of  James  Alexander,  or  Lord  Sterling  of  Revolutionary  memory,  h 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Townsend  family,  who  worked  it  as  an  iron  estate  for  i 
long  period.  Perhaps  it  is  the  oldest  iron  establishment  in  the  United  States  wbic^ 
has  not  been  abandoned  or  brought  ruin  on  its  possessors. 

Recently  this  estate,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  square  and  contains  22;000  scre^ 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Sterling  Iron  &  Railway  Company,  composed  principallj. 
we  believe,  of  enterprising  Philadelphians,  among  others  we  may  mention  oar  grest 
financier.  Jay  Cooke,  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  J.  B.  Moorhead. 

This  company  are  developing  the  Sterling  estate  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  in 
extent  and  value.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  from  the  iron  mountains  to  conaect 
with  tbe  New  York  &  Erie  Railroad  at  a  point  twenty  miles  north  of  Piermont^  on  tb« 
Hudson  River*  This  new  railroad  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  long,  making  tbe  raiiwaj 
.transportation  from  the  mines  to  Piermont  twenty-seven  and  a  half  miles.  When  (hii 
ore  b  brought  to  the  Hudson  River  it  is  open  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  mij^ 
taken  across  the  ocean  as  ballast  and  there  manofaotiued  into  inm.    But  the  chief 
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mrket  fer  thk  oie  will  be  on  the  SohnjIkiU  and  the  Lehigh,  since  the  empfy  oanal- 
boatB  which  bring  down  coal  may  be  loaded  with  despatch  at  the  wharves  of  the  com* 
pany  and  return  with  their  freight  of  magnetie  ores  to  the  anthraoite  furnaces  on  those 
streams.  The  Steriing  Iron  &  Railway  Company  have  constnicted  150  cars  for  the 
taransportation  of  their  ore,  and  haye  made  a  contract^  with  the  New  York  &  Brie  Rail* 
way  Company  for  the  transportation  of  full  trains  direct  from  the  mines  to  Piermont, 
at  which  place  they  have  made  eztensiTe  arrangements  for  shipping  ores,  which  will  be 
direct  from  the  cars  into  the  boate.  These  arrangements  will  enable  the  company  to 
ship  100,000  tons  the  first  year  of  their  business ;  and  as  the  demand  increases  for  ore 
the  supply  can  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 

The  following  analysis,  by  Messrs.  Booth  &  CKirrett,  of  Philadelphia,  fpres  Ihe  con- 
stituente  of  this  ore,  and  the  yield  of  metallic  iron. 


Lake  Bed, 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
Silex,  or  sand, 
Ainmina, 


94.7 
4.8 
0.8 

99.8 


SUrUng  MotmiaiH^ 

97.6 
2.9 
0.8 

100.8 


Percentage  of  metallic  iron,     68.6 


70.7 


One  Ion  and  fifteen  hundred*weight  of  this  ore  will  produce  one  ton  of  pig  iron ;  to 
reduce  which  one  ton  seven  hundred'^weight  of  pure  eoal,  with  fire  hundred-weight  of 
limestone,  should  be  sufficient. 

The  cost  of  quarrying  the  ore  cannot  exceed  50  cents  per  ton,  and  its  transportation, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  exceed  2i  cents  per  ton  per  mile:  hence  it 
can  be  delivered  at  Piermont  for  $1.20  per  ton, — or,  with  profit  to  the  company,  at  $2.50 
per  ton  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  whilOHhe  cost  of  transporting  it  in  return  coal- 
boats  would  not  be  greater  than  the  transportation  on  coal, — say,  under  ordinary  prices, 
from  $2  to  $2.50  per  ton.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this  ore  can  be  used  at  our  furnaces' 
with  economy. 

The  rocks  of  this  region  are  classed  by  Professor  Hitchcock  and  others  as  corresponding 
with  the  Azoic  rocks  of  Sweden,  and  the  ores  are  ranked  with  those  of  the  celebrated 
Danemora  mine.  The  roeks  consist  of  crystalline  granitic  gneiss,  crystalline  or  saecha- 
roid  limestone,  hornblende,  and  micaceous  slates.  The  ores  are  accompanied  with 
banda  of  felspar,  or  are  endosed  in  crystalline  limestone,  associated  with  garnet,  augite, 
hornblende,  thallite,  and  calo-epar.  The  rocks  and  ores  are  stratified  in  beds,  and  dip 
to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  varying  from  80^  to  50°. 


ORES  OP  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

The  magnetic  ore  beds  of  Lake  Champlain  and  vicinity  are  mere  limited  in  siae  than' 
those  of  Sterling  Mountain,  but  neverthriess  are  very  rich  and  productive. 

The  ores  of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  country. ' 
They  are  all  stratified  with  gneissic  rocks,  and  are  coincident  with  them  in  their  line  of 
strike,  and  frequently  so  on  their  planes  of  dip.  The  beds  vary  from  two  to  ten  ^t  in 
width,  and  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  nearly  300  feet.  The  names  <^  the  veins 
or  beds  developed  are: — ^the  four  Arnold  veins,  the  Palmer  vein,  and  the  Cook  veins, 
which  are  four  or  more  in  number. 

There  are  but  few  localities  in  Coi^KXCTicirT  where  the  magnetic  ore  of  the  Azoic' 

belt  has  been  developed;  the  range,  however,  may  be  traced,  and  the  outcrops  of  limited' 

beds  discovered ;  but  we  have  not  heard  or  read  of  any  considerable  amount  which  has 

been  mined.    Spathic  ore  of  good  quality  exists  near  Roxbury,  and  is  described  by' 

35 
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PM>fefl8W  ShefMffd  as  a  vein  from  6  to  8  feet  in  sue,  oonsiftiiigof  pare  caibanateof  inn, 
al^litly  mixed  with  white  qaarU. 

The  ores  of  this  State,  like  thoee  of  MASSAcaunTTS  and  Ybemort,  an  chieAj  of  the 
tertiary  age,  and  oonsiet  generally  of  brown  hematites  and  jeUow  ochre,  mixed  witk 
manganese  to  a  certain  extent  These  States  are  not  rich  in  iron  oree  of  any  kind,  and 
but  little  magnetic  is  found. 

New  Hahpshirx  and  Mainb  are  richer  in  ores,  and  several  powerful  bedsof  magpetic 
black  oxides  have  been  discovered,  but  they  have  not  been  developed  to  any  extent 
These  States  are  too  remote  from  fuel,  and  the  mountain-regions  in  which  the  one 
generally  exist  are  not  yet  opened  up  for  transportation.  We  merely  mention  theee 
localities  to  keep  on  the  trace  of  the  Asoic  belt.  But,  as  a  portion  of  that  belt  Bweef« 
away  from  the  New  England  States  and  crosses  below  Lake  Ontario  into  Canada,  ve 
may  follow  the  true  metallic  range  of  this  belt  from  Lake  Champlain,  in  New  York, 
into  Canada  West,  and  thence  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  great  lakes  to  the 
famous  magnetic  and  specular  ore  beda  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  first  great  deposit  we  find  noticed  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  the  ores  in  &e 
vicinity  of  Batchawamung  Bay,  on  the  eastern  scores  of  the  lake,  and  about  forty-fin 
miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  These  ore  beds  are  of  late  discovery,  and  arrangeraeBte 
are  now  being  made  for  their  development  The  mountain-range  containing  the  ore  ie 
elevated  900  feet  above  the  lake,  and  from  geological  evidences  it  is,  in  all  probabiUtj, 
a  continuation  of  the  ores  of  Marquette,  on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Snpmor,  eince 
they  exist  in  the  same  lithdogical  strata,  and  on  the  strike  of  the  former  ore  beds.  The 
thickness  and  number  of  the  ore  beds  are  not  given,  but  they  correspond  in  diarscief, 
qualify  and  quantity  with  the  ore  beds  of  Michigan. 

ORES  OF  THE  AZOIC  BELT  ON  LAKE  SUPEBIOB. 

'  The  iron  ores  of  this  region  are  truly  wonderful  in  extent,  and  though  but  pardiih 
developed,  enough  ore  is  known  to  exist  to  supply  the  entire  demands  of  the  United 
States — ^if  available — ^for  many  centuries  to  come.  Li  fact,  the  ores  of  the  great  bsML 
if  only  confined  to  the  Aaoic  belt,  seem  to  be  on  a  scale  of  equal  magnificence  with  in 
inexhaustible  beds  or  fields  of  coal.  But  v^en  we  come  to  consider  the  ore  depoeiti  of 
the  succeeding  rocks,  the  Valley  limestones,  the  Devonian  fonnations,  and  the  stradfifd 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  periods,  we  may  be  surprised  at  their  combined  magnitu^, 
and  exult  in  the  fiiture  greatness  to  which  our  country  may  attain  with  such  nnlimited 
resources  at  command. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologists  as  to  whether  the  great  magnetk 
deposits  should  be  denominated  veins  or  beds.  Some  contend  that  they  are  the  direet 
results  of  volcanic  agencies,  and  that  those  "veins"  of  magnetic  ores  were  ejected  bm 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  a  fluid  and  molten  state;  while  others  contend  that  all  pre- 
dnctive  magnetic  otes  are  stratified  in  beds. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  could  expect  the  same  uniformity  of  strata  among  the 
deposits  of  the  Asoic  rocks,  which  are  often  distorted  and  recline  at  all  angles  in  rds- 
tion  to  superstructure  among  themselves.  But,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  appears  endeai 
that  most  of  the  productive  magnetic  masses  are  the  results  of  precipitation,  as  described 
in  the  commencement  of  this  chapter;  and  the  order  of  stratification  in  which  Use  bedi 
of  Lake  Superior  exist  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

Figure  170  represents  the  order  in  which  the  ores  of  this  region  exist,  evincinc  •* 
plainly  as  possible  a  uniform  stratification.  The  rocks  which  are  intercalated  with  the 
ores  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  though  not  now  reposing  in  the  form  of  dikes,  tliej  are 
true  volcanic  rooks,  disintegrated  by  coming  in  contact  with  water  while  in  a  motten 
condition. 
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It  mkj  ba  notioed  that  tbe  ores  of  tbu  ngioa  are  variotu,  and  oonaiBt  of  Uack  oxidM, 
iptcnlar  srea,  rod  oxidee,  brown  bematilea,  Sm.    The  brown  heniatiUa  appear,  however. 


I,  ipecnUc  onai  S,<IlnQ  Inn  ona(  t,  ipaeiilBlnn  ona;  IC^  lU^lKHiaRai  11,  mafnatla;  11,  sppw  pO(tim*< 
QiUe;  lt,jHper;  lt,taiim. 

to  be  the  npper  oree,  and  remllad,  nndonbtedlj,  from  the  osidiiation  of  the  lower  orea, 
■nd  the  oootaet  of  hot  water  holding  oarbonio  acid  and  other  ohemieal  agents  in 
nlation. 

This  regioti  liea  in  the  Axoio  belt,  and  the  ore  beda  exiat  in  its  npper  limits,  near  the 
baee  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  powtioa  being  geolof^cally  and  lithologioally  the 
nme  as  die  magnetio  range  of  North  Carolina  and  New  Jeraej  and  ootemporary  with 
the  same  belt  in  Missouri  and  Sweden. 

ABBA  0?  THE  IKOIT  DEPOSITS. 

"There  ie  no  region  td  the  earth  where  the  ores  of  iron  are  developed  on  a  soale  of 
nch  grandeur,  or  concentrated  in  a  >t«te  of  such  parity,  as  on  t^  northeastam  shores 
of  Lkke  Superior.  Danemora,  Nyny  Tagilsk,  Ellw,  or  Missouri  may  oontain  isolated 
depoeita  equally  rich;  but  these  eombined  wotild  oooupy  a  mere  patoh  on  the  stu&ea 
OT«r  wbich  the  oree  of  this  region  are  known  to  exist. 

"  This  area  is  somewhat  irregular  in  outline;  it*  length  east  and  west  is  150  miles, 
with  &  variable  width  north  and  eooth  of  train  6  to  70  miloB;  but  the  greatest  oonoen- 
tration  of  theae  oree  thus  &r  obeerved  is  in  township  47,  north,  ranges  26,  27,  and  28 
wert. 

QEOLOQT  OF  THB  lEON  DISTBICT. 

"  The  iron  r^ion  oonsists  of  an  aeeemblage  of  rocks  of  various  kinds,  raoh  as  ar^llite, 
talcoee,  chlorite,  and  hornblende  soliists,  qnartiites,  and  occasionally  dolomites,  all  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  metamorphio  origin,  intermingled  with  rocki  whose  igne- 
one  origin  can  hardly  be  doubted,  consisting  of  the  various  compounds  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  forming  greenstone  or  dolomito;  or  where  silica  abounds,  fi)rn>ing  sienite, 
or  eerpentine  where  magnesia  is  in  excess. 

"The  r^on  b  bounded  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  a  seriee  of  crystalline 
rocks  in  whioh  granite  largely  predominatee.  The  general  direction  of  the  fbinution 
ia  east  and  west,  though  sutyect  to  minor  deviations;  and  the  culminating  pointe,Vhich 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  greenstone,  attain  an  elevation  exceeding  1100  feet  above 
the  lake.  The  metamorphio  rocks  exhibit  a  r^ularlj  cmtorted  ibvoture,  and  wherever 
they  approach  the  purely  sedimentary  rooks  axe  found  to  be  overlaid  by  the  Potedam 
nndstone,  whose  strat«  repose  in  a  nearly  bwiiontal  position. 
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MODE  OF  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  IRON  ORES. 

"  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rald^  that  the  great  iron  deposits  of  the  district  occur 
in  close  proximity  to  the  igneous  rocks, — ^mainly  greenstone.  This  rock  forms  nearly  aH 
the  prominent  rocks  of  the  region,  not  in  continuous  ranges,  but  in  a  succession  of  dome- 
shaped  knobs,  while  the  iron  ores  repose  upon  their  sides  or  dip  beneath  their  bases,  m 
that  the  greenstone  appears  rather  ia  the  form  of  intercalated  beda  than  as  wedge- 
shaped  masses. 

"  The  whole  has  been  spljected  to  a  powerf^  denudation,  and  the  greenstone,  being  the 
more  unyielding  rook,  has  been  left  in  the  fonn  of  knobs  o»>of  ill-defined  ridges.  I  cao- 
not  reciJl  an  instance  where  it  forms  a  true  axis  of  eleyation.  The  beds  of  iron  cm 
often  attain  a  thickness  of  four  or  fiye  hundred  feet,  and  may  be  tn^ed  longitudinaUj 
five  thousand  feet,  but  they  are  far  from  being  persistent  m  character.  The  quartiost 
material  so  abounds  that  it  is  only  in  pockets  or  lenticular  bands  that  the  highly-<xnieah 
trated  ores  are  found.  This  is  seen  at  all  the  mines  which  hare  been  extensiTdj 
worked,  and  the  necessity  of  sinking  below  drainage  has  already  arisen,  and  prepan- 
tions  hare  been  made  to  meet  it  by  driving  adits  and  erecting  pumping  machinery."* 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ORES. 

1.  ManganUe,  or  magneHc  oxide  of  iron. — No  mines  have  been  developed  of  this  or; 
but  it  has  been  discovered  on  Lake  Machigummi  and  on  St  Clair  Mountain.    It 
to  belong  to  the  lower  beds,  and  is  naturally  the  last  to  be  developed. 

2.  Bed  hemcUites,  or  anhydrous  aesguioxide, — At  all  the  working  mines  we  meet 
the  two  varieties,  specular  and  micaceous ;  and  in  most  specimens  can  be  detected  dis- 
seminated crystals  of  magnetic  oxide,  so  that  these  ores  are  in  fact  a  union  of  the  tviK 

3.  Brown  KematUes^  or  hydraied  sesqutooeide  of  iron. — ^These  ores  appear  to  occupy  sa 
extensive  area,  and  to  form  part  of  the  rooky  stmcture  of  the  region,  but  exist  as  the 
decomposition  of  the  ores  in  9Uu, 

The  above  are  the  principal  ores  of  this  region,  the  specular  being  included  with  the 
red  hematites.  That  these  ores  are  sedimentary  deposits  cannot  be  doubted :  they  net 
only  exhibit  a  perfect  stratification,  but  present  anticlinri  and  synclinal  axes  and  folds 
which  could  not  exist  in  beds  or  veins  of  igneous  origin.  Another  oondnsiye  faet  u, 
that  much  of  the  specular  ore  contains  fragments  of  angular  jasper  in  the  shape  of 
breccia,  evidently  the  disintegrated  portions  of  trappean  rocks  which  were  precipitated 
with  the  ores  when  the  molten  mass  was  thrown  into  the  surrounding  vraters,  pronng 
that  these  accumulations  of  ore>beds.  and.  inteivaiated,  schist  owe  their  origin  to  local 
causes,  or  that  they  are  not  the  results  of  distant  formations,  but  that  they  are  true 
beds  formed  by  the  flow  of  molten  lava  highly  impregnated  with  iron  into  the  iraten 
that  existed  around  and  perhaps  over  the  volcanic  vents,  as  described  in  the  oommofcce- 
ment  of  this  chapter. 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  MINES-f 

"  One-eighth  of  all  the  iron  now  made  in  the  entire  United  States  is  dog  fit>m  the 
mines  of  MarqaeMe  county,  and  yet  ten  years  ago  a  piece  of  Lake  Superior  ore  was  s 
curiosUy  to  most  of  our  practical  metallurgists.  With  the  completion  of  tibe  Sanlt  Ste. 
Marie  Canal,  which  was  opened  ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  projects  fbr  developing 
the  iron-ore  trade  assumed  a  definite  shape.    The  few  tons  of  mineral  that  had  been 

•  J.  W.  Fostor'i  Beport  to  Uvb  Iron  Cliffs  Oempuiy. 

t  Dr.  &.  H.  Umbora'i  (Baentarj  Amertcui  Iron  *  Stoel  AMOcbiUon)  letter  to  the  New  York  Mb«M^ 
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ourted  around  th«  portage  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  had  {woroi  its  ralue,  and  the  first 
jear  saw  1445  tons  sent  below  fior  smelting.  ^ 

''The  enlargement  of  the  trade  has  been  steady  and  rapd,  as  the  following  statement 

will  show: — 

-In  1855,  1445  tons  were  exported;  in  1856,  UfiM  tons;  in  1857,  26,134  tons;  in 
1858,  31,135  tons;  in  1850,  65,679  tons;  in  1860,  116,940  tons;  in  1861,  45,430  tons; 
in  1862,  115,720  tons ;  in  1863, 185,275  tons ;  in  1864,  285^123  ton^— making  a  total 
of  834,534  tons,  which,  assuming  the  ore  to  yield  an  arerage  of  60  per  cent,  (the  stand" 
il^  desired  by  tiie  shippers  is  a  yield  of  66}  per  cent  in  the  furnace),  would  give 
500J5O  tons  of  cast  iron.  The  development  of  the  manufacture  of  pig-iron  from  char- 
eoal,  in  the  county  of  Marquette,  has  been  eyen  more  remarkable,  as  the  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  building  large  structures^  erecting  new  machinery,  and  collecting 
necessary  labor  in  a  distant  and  hyperborean  region  are  numerous  and  serious. 

<*The  earliest  iron  made  was  produced  directly  from  the  ore,  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Catalan  forge.  This  manu'*v;ture  was  commenced  in  1847,  by  Everett  &  Jackson, 
St  the  Jackson  Forge.  After  it  followed  the  Marquette  Forge,  then  the  Gollinsville 
Forge,  and  lastly  the  Forestville  Forge,  all  in  the  same  vicinity,  near  Marquette.  They 
made  iron  with  more  or  less  success  for  a  few  years,  but  are  now  in  ruins,  or  so  greatly 
dilapidated  that  much  time  would  be  required  to  repair  them. 

"  The  production  of  pig  ihm  from  charcoal  commenced  at  the  Pioneer  Works,  nea^ 
the  Jackson  Mine,  in  1858 :  1627  tons  were  sent  to  mitfket  that  year.  This  manu- 
facture has  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  furnaces,  until  at  present  the  Pioneer,  the 
Collinsville,  the  Forestville,  the  Morgan,  the  Northern,  and  the  Greenwood  Furnaces 
are  .a  activity.    The  progress  of  the  trade  has  been  as  follows : — 

<«In  1858, 1627  tons  were  exported;  in  18^9,  7258  tons;  in  1860, 5660  tons;  in  1861, 
7970  tons ;  in  1862,  8590  tons ;  in  1863,  8908  tons ;  in  1864,  13,832  tons. 

"  Up  to  the  end  of  1864,  therefore,  53,845  tons  of  pig  iron  had  been  sent  to  market 
from  Marquette  county.  By  comparing  the  production  of  this  region  with  that  of  other 
iron  dlsiricts,  it  will  be  found  that  it  produced  in  1864  more  pig  metal  than  Connecticut 
or  Massachusetts  in  the  same  year,  and  60  per  cent  more  than  New  York  in  1850. 
Reckoning  ore  and  metal  together,  the  mines  of  Marquette  threw  into  consumption,  in 
1864,  154,905  tons  of  metal,  or  three-fifths  as  much  as  the  total  pig-iron  production  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1850,  and,  as  above  stated,  one^ 
eighth  of  all  the  pig  iron  produced  by  the  United  States  in  1864. 

"  Regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  mining  and  smelting  in  this  new  and  isolated 
region,  a  few  facts  will,  I  am  sure,  be  welcome  to  our  Eastern  makers,  as  well  as  to  that 
numerous  class  of  Western  iron-^nasters  who  only  know  the  district  through  the  thou- 
aands  of  tons  of  rich  and  pure  ore  that  reach  their  furnaces  from  within  its  limits.  I 
shall  not  pause  to  discuss  lAie  interesting  geological  features  of  the  country  surrounding 
the  iron-beds,  nor  the  no  less  interesting  points  connected  with  the  genesis  of  the  ore 
itself,  but  will  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  economic  features  of  the  mining 
and  export  of  tiie  merchantable  mineral.  The  Jackson  Company,  which  exported  last 
jear  70,937  tons,  the  Cleveland  Company,  which  exported  58,838  tons,  and  the  Lake 
Superior  Company,  which  exported  83,848  tons,  are  the  three  principal  companies  now 
in  operation.  The  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Angeline,  the  New  York,  the  Parsons,  and  the. 
Marquette  mines  have  sent  more  or  less  ore  to  market;  while  a  dozen  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  They  are  all  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Azoic  range ;  and 
those  first  mentioned  are  between  14  and  17  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Marquette. 

*'  The  total  quantity  of  ore  already  extracted,  chiefly  from  tilke  three  first  mines,  is  not 
less  than  925,000  tons :  yet  nothing  but  *  surface'  or  '  patch  work'  has  yet  been  done ; 
all  the  mineral  has  been  quarried  from  shallow  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  iron  hills ; 
no  pumping  machinery  has  yet  been  erected,  and  only  recently  have  adits  for  drttnago 
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been  began.  The  euifaoe^iock  indioatee  in  many  pointe  that  bat  a  portka  of  thtmoU 
easily  obtainable  ore  has  been  quarried ;  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  Bersnl  millkni 
of  tons  are  proTon  to  exist  in  the  three  or  four  oldest  mines,  with  erery  likelihood  of 
vast  quantities  in  the  beds  below  water-lereL  In  addition  to  this  an  hmidiedsof 
localities  where  ixon  is  known  to  exist  in  a  belt  of  30  miles  in  length;  and  at  man  thu 
a  dosen  localities  companies  have  been  formed  or  mines  commenced.  Orett  akill  if 
not  necessary  in  working  these  ore  quarries.  The  operation  consists  in  Uutingifroa 
a  ledge  of  ore^  large  masses,  which  are  subsequently  broken  into  fragments  bj  other 
blasts,  by  the  sledge,  or  sometimes,  in  the  most  refraotoiy  cases,  by  metnaof  tfiit of 
huge  logs. 

"  At  the  Jackson  mine,  a  hole  18  feet  in  depth  and  2  inches  in  diameter,  loaded  with 
powder  and  exploded  last  March,  brought  down  4000  tons  of  ore.  The  holes  sr  ail 
bored  with  good  steel  drills,  managed  by  two  strikers  and  one  turner..  The  frtgmati 
of  ore  are  loaded  into  one-horse  carts,  hauled  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  railroad,  thron 
into  six-ton  four-wheel  cars,  and  carried  to  the  wharres  at  Marquette,  where  tbej  in 
unloaded  into  pockets,  or  hoppers,  or  shutes,  and  thence  into  the  vessels  that  tn&ipat 
them  to  the  furnace  on  the  lower  lakes,  or  are  transferred  by  wheelbarrow  from  tht 
hoppers  to  the  Tcssels  or  steamboats.  The  laborers  at  the  mines  receiTC  $2  per  di). 
work  ten  hours,  and  pay  $20  per  month  for  their  board.  The  average  product  of  eich 
laborer — ^including  all  whose  names  are  on  the  pay-rolI,*-miners,  driyers,  tnckniMi 
repairers,  &c.— is  2  to  2}  tons  of  ore  per  day  per  man.  In  some  cases  an  average  d  fixe 
tons  per  day  per  man  has  been  taken  out  by  a  small  gang.  91  cents  per  ton  freight  if 
paid  on  the  railroad  to  Marquette,  and  the  price  of  ore  on  the  veasds  is  now  )5  pff 
ton." 

We  might  trace  the  Asoic  belt  around  the  great  Appalachian  basin,  by  eontinoiof  it 
from  Michigan  into  Wisconsin,  where  the  Lake  Superior  ores  seem  to  exist  in  periopf 
equal  bulk ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  in  this  connection  it  would  be  a  iucIm 
expenditure  of  time  and  space.  The  data  at  command  is  limited;  and  the  region  aboci 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  continuation  of  the  gneiss,  are  more  the  snbjecti  of 
speculation  than  scientific  discovery. 

There  are,  however,  several  important  outcrops  or  anticlinals  of  the  Asoic  rocb  vithis 
the  area  of  the  Palseosoic,  and  which  are  even  encircled  by  the  coal  formataons  of  the 
West. 

The  Asoic  rocks  of  Missouri,  containing  her  immense  deposits  of  iron  and  oopfOi 
belong  to  these  isolated  groups  of  gneissic  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  do  not  belong  to)  thf 
Aaoic  belt  surrounding  the  PalsBOioic  rocks  of  the  great  basin  which  we  traced  btm 
North  Carolina  or  Georgia  to  Wisconnn,  in  following  tiie  metallic  xanges  of  that  (atatr 
tion. 

IRON  MOUNTAIN. 

The  celebrated  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri  is  the  southwestern  termination  of  a  p^ 
phyritic  ridge  of  from  300  to  400  feet  elevation.  The  front  or  end  of  this  ridga>  whsl 
is  about  200  feet  high,  is  covered  with  loose  fragments  of  peroxide  of  iron,  iabeddel  • 
red  clay.  This  bed  of  loose  oxidised  ore  is  about  15  feet  thick  towards  the  tt^p  (^  ^ 
hill,  but  evidentiy  increases  in  thfckness  and  solidity  towards  its  fi>ot.  The  seauf^ 
ores  are  found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  cridtctif 
exist  beneath  it  An  artesian  well  was  bored  150  feet  deep  into  these  ores.  The  tx*i  U 
feet  was  through  loose  ore  and  clay,  the  next  34  through  beds  of  sandroclr,  followed  ^ 
thin  bands  of  limestone,  quarts,  and  sandstone,  and,  at  the  depth  of  89  leel,  hj^^ 
of  pure  ore  5  feet  thick.  Below  this  was  found  7  feet  of  porphyritio  vxk^  foOo^  ^ 
50  feet  of  solid  ore  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  did  not  pass  thsoqgh  the  bed.  1* 
total  thickness  is,  thereforCi  not  known. 
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The  aukljait  of  »  ■peoimen  by  Dr.  Litton,  of  the  HUaouri  St«t«  Surrej,  gatt: — 

SiliCk 0.68 

Peroxide  of  Iroa 99.83 

100      HeUUio  Iron,  69.66 

PILOT  KNOB. 

Abost  six  Dulee  to  the  Bonth  of  Iron  Honntain  ia  Pibt  Knob,  wbicb  is  uv  isokted 
'penk  or  knob  ftboat  580  fbet  in  eleratiou  ftbove  the  plain,  and  about  11,000  feet  Kbove 
St.  Loais,  The  rocky  str&ta  of  Klot  Knob  \»  a.  dark,  BiliciouH  slate,  dietinctlj'  bedded, 
and  dipping  nnifonnl;  to  tbe  aonth  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30°. 

Tb«  qaarti  pradominates  nearly  two-thirda  of  the  distance  front  the  base  np;  but 
■bore  that  to  tbe  sammit,  iron  is  fbnnd  in  heavy  beds,  alternating  with  ailiciouA  matter. 
Some  of  theae  beds  are  very  thick,  and  oonaiBt  of  pure  micaceoos  and  Bpeculai  ore, 
which  ehows  a  slaty  structure,  while  that  of  Iron  Hountaia  is  without  cleavage. 

The  other  localities  at  which  ore  ia  found  in  this  region  are  Little  Mountain,  near 
Iron  Mountain,  and  Shepherd's  Monntain,  near  the  Knob;  wbila  the  "Bogy  Bank" 
and  Ruaaell  Bank  prodnees  good  ore. 

An  aaalyeis  by  Dr.  Litton  of  the  ore  from  Pilot  Knob  gam — 

Silioa _ 12.08 

Alumina _ ,_ 1.61 

Paroxide  of  iron. „ B6.0T 

WJl    Hetanio  iron,  60.27. 

It  will  be  obseired  from  the  foregoing  deaoription  that  these  celebrated  iron  moan- 
tains  are  not  all  iron,  sa  many  suppose,  and  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  tenor  of  the 
Hiasouri  State  Beports;  perhaps  less  than  one-tenth  of  tbe  bulk  of  those  mountains  is 


•olid  or  Taluable  ore;  but  eren  nnder  anch  a  limited  estimate  the  amount  of  available 
ore  in  these  oelebrated  deposits  is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  is  anfEoient  to  supply 
the  iron  indnitry  of  Hissouri,  and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  Teat,  fbr  agei  to  come, 
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without  nfeNDoe  to  the  Urge  Mnoaiit  of  brown  benmtite  tnd  other  ore*  wfaieh  im 
Mattered  throngh  this  region. 

"Themoantaia-mMweof  Misaonri  have  pre-eminently  the  eniptive  character,  mad  uc 
auoeiated  with  rooka  which  have  always  been  couaidwed  ai  of  nninistakable  emptin 
origin.  The  iron  region  of  L&ke  Superior,  which  ia  eveD  more  eztennve  and  man 
abundant  in  oree  than  thai  of  Miaeonri,  ia  another  invtanoe  of  the  raat  derehipmeiit  of 
theae  oree  in  the  Aioio. 

"In  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  same  geologioal  poaitioD,  we  find  the  bbi>b  oomr- 
rence  of  the  apecular  and  magaetio  oxides,  and  almost  riTalling  with  thoae  of  the  repom 
just  mentioned  in  magnitade  and  importance.    Hue,  however,  tbe  eridoBces  of  diicA 
eruptive  origin  are  perhaps  leaa  oonspicuons,  and  the  depoeita  aeem,  in  uatij  oaaes  at 
leaat,  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  &  aeoondary  action  hxriiig  taken  place  aince  ihar    | 
original  formaUon.    In  thia  region  these  orea  have  in  their  mode  of  oconrrenoe  the  uoS    ' 
striking  analogy  with  thoBo  of  Scandinana.    Like  them,  they  generally  coincide  in  tb*    , 
etrike  of  the  rooke  in  which  they  are  encloaed,  forming  lenticular  or  flattened  eylindo-    < 
shaped  maaaea  intercalated  in  the  formation.     The  endoaing  rocka  are  rinular  in  tb*- 
tacter  to  those  of  Sweden:  they  are  gneiaa,  quartxose,  and  hypersthenic  rooka.* 

"Although  the  ores  of  the  Azoio  have  not  always  a  purely  igneous  origin,  yot  emi  ia 
these  caaes  where  they  bear  the  moet  evident  marks  of  having  been  depoaited  in  bed) 
parallel  with  the  formation,  with  the  presence  of  water,  we  must  acknowledge  that  ptc- 
exiatiDg  eruptive  masaea  may  have  ftimiahed  the  material  from  which  liiey  were  deriTtJ. 
That  the  Aioio  period  waa  one  of  long-conliaued  and  riolent  action  eansot  be  doubteil: 
and  while  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  beds  was  going  en,  TcJeanic  ageneiea,  eon- 
bined  with  powerful  ourreuta,  may  have  abraded  and  awept  away  porttona  of  tbt 
erupted  ferriferous  maaeefl,  rearranging  their  particles  and  depositing  them  again  in  \tt 
depreeaioDS  of  the  strata.  This  aeems  the  toost  probable  ori^n  of  aome  of  tboae  lenticuhi  , 
beds  parallel  with  the  atratification,  where  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  fiamrv  alwin 
Goinoiding  with  the  line  of  strike  of  the  formation,  and  where  the  Mechanical  tmdtacm 
are  wanting  of  the  throstiug  upof  aucb  maaees  of  matter,  whiob  we  know  oould  not  ban 
taken  place  without  many  dislooationa  of  the  snrrounding  rocks  which  would  have  mid« 
themaelvCH  very  apparent.''^ 

.      »  ■Th— .  —  —  -„ll-^  —J—  .1^  I— J  .rf  M—  T— V    p.^„l-rf J  I-  «.-—««  »Wh  .fc-  BJ— <l-j  M— ^„ 
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CHAPTER   XXVIL 

IBOK  OBSB  OF  THE  PAXi.£OZOIC  FORHATIONB. 

Ont  of  th«  Lower  SUvriaa  Rocki— Tbe  Great  Talley  Liintftone  Bange— Nests,  Beda,  irifsures,  and  Basins  of  Or* 
— Fromlnent  Localities  of  Brown  Hematite— Mount  Polk  Furnace,  Alabama— Bound  Mountain— Btowab  Or»- 
Beaks— Chattanooga— Lonachncky— New  Biver  Or»-Baok— Laurel  Dale— The  Blue  Bidge— Clorer  Bale— Oun- 
Metal— Ores  of  the  Sooth  MowLtaln-— The  Lron  Hillsof  Com  well— Theortes  of  lormation«-Vonnaition  of  Brown 
Hematltea— Extent  and  l.Tailahilit7  of  the  Bnmn  Hematites— The  Stratified,  or  Sedimentary  Ores^-Oxidised 
Outcrops    Ores  of  Cambria  and  BaQTllle— Ores  of  the  Coal  Messores— Analysis  of  the  Ores  of  the  Cosl-Fields. 

Thb  ferriferoas  region  whioh  we  propose  to  desoribe  under  this  head  lies  principally 
in  the  limestones  and  slates  of  the  Great  Valley  range,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  or  the  brown  hematite  regicm,  between  the  Potsdam  and  Medina 
Bsodstones  and  the  stratified  ores  of  the  CarboniliBrons  formations,  but  inclusiTe  of  the 
beds  lying  intermediate  or  in  the  Deyonian  rook. 

The  Valley  range  is  the  great  rogion  of  brown  hematites,  and  embraces  generally  the 
Primal  slates,  the  Auroral  and  Matinal  limestones  of  Rogers,  or  the  Hadson,  Trenton, 
Chazy,  and  Oalciferous  limestones  of  the  New  York  geologists,  and  the  Galena  and 
Caloiferous  limestones  of  the  West 

These  rocks  haye  a  wide  distribution,  and  are  only  separated  from  the  Asoio  by  the 
Potadam  sandstODes  in  the  East,  and  probably  a  lower  formation  of  fossiliferous  strata 
m  the  West,  resulting  from  the  oomparatiye  quiet  and  low  temperature  that  existed 
there,  in  oomparison  with  the  yiolence  and  heat  of  this  period  in  the  East  as  before 
stated.  These  formations,  therofore,  follow  closely  the  Azoic  belt,  but  on  interior  lines, 
&Qd  they  are,  consequently,  of  more  limited  extent,  but  form  the  base  of  the  yast  Pals&- 
osoic  formation  filling  the  great  basin ;  and,  since  they  are  from  one  thousand  to  fiye 
thousand  feet  in  thickness,  the  area  occupied  by  these  limestones  is  not  only  extensiye, 
but  widely  distributed. 

Starting  from  the  aUuyial  deposits  of  the  Gulf,  they  trayerse  the  northeastern  part 
ef  Alabama,  the  northern  part  of  (Georgia,  and  form  the  beautiful  and  productiye  yal* 
Isjs  of  East  Tennessee;  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  tiurough  that  State,  from  Bristd 
in  the  southwest  to  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac;  the  rich  Cumberland  Valley  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylyania,  and  the  magnificent  regions  around  Harrisburg,  Lebanon, 
Reading,  Allentown,  and  Easton ;  through  the  northwest  comer  of  New  Jersey,  and 
by  the  yalleys  of  the  Hudson  Riyer  and  Lake  Champlain  through  New  York  into 
Canada;  and  thence,  ascending  the  St  Lawrence,  skirts  the  north  shores  of  Ontario, 
sad,  pasting  through  the  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  sweeps  round  the  north  and 
▼est  sides  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pursues  a  nearly  west  course  through  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  granitic  and  gneissic  mountain-regions  of  Northern  New  York  are 
thas  placed  inride  of  this  limestone  belt;  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  PalsBosoio  limestones  and  slates  diyide  to  the  south  of  this  gneissic  eleyation  and 
fttss  around  it  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Ontario,  thus  enoizoling  tliis  isolated  Asoio  for- 
mation by  the  later  Palsdozoio  strata. 

Those  eastern  and  northern  ontcrops  of  these  rocks  are  well  defined  and  of  great 
thickness  and  extent  The  western  margins  are  not  so  clearly  shown ;  their  outcrops 
are  thin,  indefinite,  and  but  seldom  seen.  Seyeral  anticlinal  axes  of  the  lower  Palss* 
OKue  strata  arise  within  the  Great  Basin*    One  traverses  Middle  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
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TennesMe,  between  the  Alleghuij  «iid  Central  otwl-fielda,  uid  apreada  mat  anaaA  tka 
aoDthera  endof  tha  coal  foraaationa  in  Hisaonri,  eneiroling  the  Acoio  nokaof  the  Otark 
MountainB,  and  bounding  tba  WashllA  Hills  in  Arkauaaa  and  the  granite  peaka  of 
Central  Teiaa;  while  within  the  Eutam  Appalachian  chain  aereral  aotidinala  of  &it 
limestone  appear  in  Pannajrlrania  and  Virginia. 

niON  ORES  OF  THE  OBEAT  TALLET  RANGE. 

Aa  before  obeerved,  thta  ia  the  great  re^on  of  the  brown  hematites,  or  the  hjdratrd 
paroiides  of  iron.  Theee  orea  were  not  fonned  in  the  manner  of  the  Aaoic  magnetic 
and  specular  ores.  Thej  are  never  found  in  strata  or  intercalated  with  tbe  limeatooM 
autl  slates  in  or  on  which  they  exist,  bot  are  inTariably  formed  in  bunches,  "neata,"  « 
irregolar  maasea,  in  the  hollowe  and  erericea  of  the  limestones,  or  in  the  aoA  elaji 
which  border  tbe  outcrops  of  the  lime  against  the  sandstones  and  slates,  both  to  the 
east  and  weat  of  the  rallej. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Talley,  or  where  the  limeattmee,  elatea,  and  dialea  an  atiati- 

fied  on  the  Fotidam  aandstone,  ia  ita  most  pereiatent  bed ;  and  hare  maj  be  tamti  s 

range  of  brown  hematites  which  extend  front  the  Chattahoochee  in  Alabama  to  Ibe 

Lehigh  in  Pennsjlvania,  and  how  lar  beyond  may  be  inferred  from  the  extent  of  (bt 

formation.    But  between  tbe  points  named  the  writer  ia  familiar,  and  statea  the  Cads 

from  practical  aourcea.    This  range  of  ore  ie  persistent,  and  may  be  found  at  any  pmnt 

within  the  distance  named,  but  it  ia  developed  in  far  greater  abundanoe  at  aome  poieti 

„      ^_j  than  others.   Through  Tennessee  and  Tirginia  it  eiiels 

in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  but  made  up  of  constantlj- 

ohanging  deposits.   Here  we  may  find  a  thin,  iiragolar 

stratum  of  ore  imbedded  in  clay,  there  a  moantab 

maaa  of  moaa-grown  rocka  of  iron;  here  a  mere  atri^ 

of  ore,  or  aimply  red  or  ochry  clay,  and  thn«  a  sue- 

oeasion  of  "neata"  diatribntad  withont  strike  or  nm- 

formity. 

On  the  higher  ground*  of  Southwestern  Virginia,  ia 

Pnlaski,  Wythe,  and  Smyth  eoontias.  this  ore  fnmam 

"nan-  OF  aiiowH  uciMTiTi  *  paryallj  atratified  appearance,  and  exista  in  immww 

beds  lying  in  tbe  olays,  which  always  aooompwuy  it, 

hot  never  stratified  between  oUier  rocka.    We  have  never  seen  aandstonea  or  alatMorer- 

lying  it,  eioept  where  the  oontractiona  of  the  aooompanying  roeka  have  fcnad  th^ 

aelvea  over  it  ib  inverted  form. 

On  tbe  northwest  side  of  the  valley  this  fbrm  of  stmctnre  or  deposit  ia  not  ao  pfoni- 
nent,  though  the  same  oharaoter  of  nesis,  benches,  and  mssiea  is  foond.  The  diitr> 
hution  is  not  so  general,  and  the  amonnt  of  ore  ie  much  more  limited.  It  is  aocaetiiata 
found  as  tbe  oxidiied  outorops  of  ferriferous  slates,  or  in  a  stratum  on  or  between  tlua 
hands  of  limeetonee,  sandstones,  and  shales;  bnt  these  depoeite  are  limited  and  hare 
but  little  depth. 

In  addition  to  those  two  general  ranges  of  ore,  we  find  deposita  of  thia  hematite  acat- 
tered  promiscuoualy  through  the  valley  from  edge  to  edge, — in  some  places  aaanminf 
the  ahape  of  ridges  and  hills;  in  others  we  find  it  deposited  in  the  hoUowi  or  crevioes 
of  the  limeatones;  sometimes  lying  against  the  face  of  sandstone  rocks  which  tnnrae 
the  valley,  and  in  so  many  other  forms  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  deacribe  them. 

These  depoeits  are  never  deep.    They  ere  always  foand  in  bnnehes  or  shallow  basiBs 
in  the  soft  olays  which  fill  tbe  depressions  of  U>e  limestones,  and  on  or  biitauea  tfas 
rocks  without  regard  to  confbrmability. 
.  Though  the  Asoio  belt  oontains  an  inoaloulable  aaonnt  of  iron  ore,  and  moantaiB 
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muMaeiiBt  whinh  mmld  Mem  Bnffiaient  to  supply  the  vuita  of  the  world  for  thouaaada 
of  jeara,  ve  haurd  nothing  Id  ststing  that  more  avaiUble  ore  eiiste  in  ihit  parallel 
noge,  tVom  Al&buna  to  Lftke  Superior,  than  exials  in  that;  and  that  the  brown  oxides 
of  the  limwtoiiea  ate  more  than  equal  in  quantity  and  qnali^  to  tbo  magnetia  and 
ipccuUi  OTM  of  the  gueiM. 


FEOHINEKT  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  BEOWN  HEMATITES. 

We  ihall  not  be  able  to  name  but  a  Tery  few  of  the  many  prominent  localitiea  where 
thii  ore  eiistB  In  large  bodies. 

Id  Alabama,  the  Carboniferoue  or  mountain  limesUlne  approach  go  near  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  the  vallej  limestonei,  and  tfaeii  ores  are  ao  similar,  that  we  shall  make  no  di»- 
linction. 

The  orea  found  at  Red  Hill,  on  the  aouthero  edge  of  the  AlJeghanj  ooal-field,  and  ia 
the  western  portion  of  the  State,  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  limestones.  It  is  rich,  and 
exiits  in  great  quantities.  That  at  Selbj  oountj,  at  Columbiana,  and  elsewhere,  is  in 
the  Silurian,  These  ores  are  extremely  rich,  and  yield  about  60  per  cent,  of  mel&l  in 
the  furnace. 

At  the  HouHT  Polk  Fubkaci,  in  Benton  county,  we  examined  several  large  masset 
of  this  ore  that  may  literally  be  called  mountains,  and  which  contain,  probably,  as 
much  ore  as  the  famous  iron  mountains  uf  Missouri.  Several  varieties  exist  there: — 
a  compact,  lustrons,  and  crystalline  ore,  used  in  the  bloomories  for  the  production  of 
wrought  iron  direct;  a  loose,  gravelly  ore,  made  up  of  solid,  angular  fragments,  and 
hollow  balls,  or  "geodes"  of  every  aiie  and  form;  a  hard,  porous,  or  fibrous  ore,  which, 
though  extremely  rich,  melted  easily  and  mode  excellent  iron,  and  a  yellow  oxide,  oi 
ochreous  ore. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  several  valuable  "ore-banks,"  or  depoute  of  brown  hema- 
tite, and  also  a  fossiliferous,  red  oxide,  which  exists  in  strata,  and  produces  an  excellent 
fibrous  iron  from  the  blast-furnace. 

The  Coosa  coal-field  lies  about  ten  miles  from  these  deposits.  The  coke  produced 
from  the  coal  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  field  is  extremely  pure,  and  productive  of 
good,  soft  iron  from  the  cupola  or  the  furnace. 

At  the  Blub  Hodntain  Iron  Works,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Talladega  and  Gadsden, 
are  also  some  extensive  and  valuable  ore  banks  of  both  brown  and  red  oxides. 

At  the  Round  Mountain  Iron  Works  we  And  the  fosailiferoua  red  oxide  (a  lenticular 
ore)  used  excluuvely 

This  ore  alvrays  exists  as  a  bed,  but  always  as  the  upper  fbrmation,  and  resting  <n 


tfae  Haradstonea  of  the  Deronian  series,  if  we  mistake  not,  though  resembling  very  nearly 
die  orea  of  Hoiitoar,  in  Pennsylvania,  though  richer  and  softer.    But,  as  all  these  ores 
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lie  on  the  faoe  of  the  hills,  or  have  bat  litde  ttiutified  ooTering*  ihej  are  nttnxallj 
highly  oxidised  and  soft. 

The  strata  dip  Id  the  Round  Mountain  to  the  northwest  at  an  angle  of  ahoai  45**. 
The  upper  face  of  the  mountain  is  covered  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep  with  the  otc^ 
but  towards  its  base  it  runs  under  the  cover  of  the  slates,  sandstonee,  and  limeatoac^ 
which  basin  at  no  great  depth ;  the  opposite  outcrop  has  not  been  discovered.  Near 
this  point,  a  short  distance  above,  and  about  thirty  miles  below  Rome,  are  the  Coxx- 
WALL  FuRNACta  of  the  Messrs.  Noble,  operating  on  this  fosfiliferons  red  oxide  and  char- 
coal, — as,  in  fact,  all  the  furnaces  of  Alabama  are  worked.*  The  ore  in  ihia  locality 
is  very  extensive,  and  productive  of  excellent  iron.  This  range  of  red  oxide  may  be 
traced  for  a  hundred  miles  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Coosa,  with  but  little  intermptioa, 
except  where  denuded.  We  presume  it  to  be  ^coextensive  with  ^e  Eastern  Appalftchiaa 
chain ;  but  nowhere  is  it  so  largely  developed,  or  so  productive,  as  in  Alabama..  In  the 
vicinity  of  Rome,  Georgia,  and  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  east  of  the  Lookout,  from  the 
Coosa  to  the  Tennessee,  are  numerous  and  extensive  deposits  of  both  brown  and  red 
oxides. 

At  the  Etowab  Iron  Works,  between  KingsV>n  and  Atlanta,  extensive  ore  banks  are 
developed  in  the  "  eastern  range"  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  These  ores  are  brown 
hematites  exclusively,  and  partake  of  the  character  of  this  range  generally.  Frtim  tins 
point  to  Jonesboro,  in  East  Tennessee,  these  ores  exist  at  intervals  in  every  hill-Ade  and 
ridge  projecting  from  the  western  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  in  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
valley.  At  some  places  they  are  developed  in  masses,  and  all  points  more  or  leas  avail- 
able ore  exists. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  and  in  North  Georgia  generally,  vast  beds  of  btown 
oxide  and  fossiliferous  red  oxide  are  found,  and  used  to  a  considerable  extent. 

At  the  LoNACHucKT  Irok  Works,  some  eight  miles  east  of  Jonesboro,  the  brovn 
hematites  of  the  Eastern  range  are  developed  in  immense  deposits,— consisting  of  dense 
and  massive  conchoidal,  or  '*  liver  ores,"  porous,  or  fibrous  ores,  and  yellow,  or  ochreous 
ores.  These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  fifty  years,  though  idle  at  in- 
tervals; and  while  all  the  near  or  available  timber  has  disappeared,  no  impreeaioii  has 
been  made  on  the  ore. 

From  this  point  to  Marion,  in  Smythe  county,  Virginia,  the  Eastern  range  of  ore  may 
be  traced  in  almost  unbroken  beds  or  deposits;  and  fV^m  Marion  to  the  "Old  Lead 
Mines,"  in  Wythe  county,  the  ore  is  found  in  immense  masses,  and  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  stratum  of  almost  solid  ore,  ^ich  has  a  clean,  smooth  fracture;  is  hard,  yet 
brittle;  dense,  yet  not  refractory,  and  is  extremely  pure  and  productive,  and  has  been 
extensively  used  in  the  bloomeries  or  Catalan  forges  for  the  production  of  wrought  or 
bar-iron  direct.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  lead-mines,  in  W^the  county,  are  several 
furnaces  which  have  been  in  operation  some  thirty  years  or  more,  and  which  have 
realized  fortunes  for  their  proprietors.  But  they  do  not  all  obtiun  their  supplies  from 
the  Eastern  range.  David  Graham's  New  River  furnace  is  supplied  from  crevices  in 
the  limestones,  and  shallow  deposits  on  the  faoe  of  the  ridges;  but  the  amount  ao  di»> 
tributed  is  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  a  single  furnace. 

North  of  this  point,  in  Pnlaski  county,  are  the  ore  banks  of  the  Lavrsl  Dalb  Iron 
Company.  This  deposit  is  massive  in  structure,  and  irregularly  stmtificd  in  the  soft 
clays  which  lie  ol  the  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  or,  more  properly,  the  ridges  which  pro- 
ject from  its  western  slope.  All  through  Pulaski  and  Mo&^;oraery  counties  ibis  range 
may  be  traced  with  almost  unbroken  ledges  and  masses  of  ore  along  the  Bine  Ridge. 
But  at  this  point  a  greater  development  of  ores  hae  taken  place  than  elsewhere  in  the 
valley,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes. 


•  With  cbtfoiMa. 
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THE  NEW  RIVEB  ORB-BANKS. 

Not  only  on  1)o4h  banks  of  the  New  River  are  the  brown  ozidea  of  the  limestones 
found,  but  ih»  red  and  brown  oxides  of  the  oopper*region  are  also  penetrated  by  this 
stream.  It  rons  for  fifty  miles  throagh  the  rieh  limestone  Talley,  abounding  in  iron 
and  lead,  and  then  enters  the  Asoic  formations  to  tbe  east,  formerly  dseoribed  in  this 
cooneotion,  iHiere  immense  masses  of  red  and  brown  ores  esist.  Below  the  TsUey,  or 
west  of  the  valley  limestones,  the  river  enters  the  monntain-rangeB  of  the  formations 
overlying  the  Maimftl.  These  monntiun-ranges  are  made  ap  of  heavy  sandstones* 
slates,  and  limestones,  and  contain  numerous  masses  of  brown  ores,  as  developed  in 
Giles,  Craig,  Monroe,  Allegany,  Mercer,  and  Tasewell  counties. 

These  ores  may  not  be  of  any  great  value  for  the  production  of  iron  locally,  because 
the  timber  to  produce  charcoal  will  not  be  adequate  or  in  proportion,  though  the  moun- 
tain or  Asoic  region*  in  Floyd,  Carroll,  and  Grayson  counties  is  almost  an  unbroken 
primeval  forest,  and  the  counties  before  named,  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  also  possess  an 
abundance  of  timber;  but  these  resources  are  insignificant,  when  compared  with  the 
resources  of  this  region  in  iron  ores. 

Bat  the  Alleghany  coal-field  is  in  available  proximity,  and  the  coab  of  the  Ghreat 
Kanawha  and  the  ores  of  the  New  River,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  aro  both  on  ai 
scale  of  equal  magnitnde.  We  will  not  exaggerate  if  we  comparo  the  resources  of  tho 
Kanawha  in  this  respect  to  the  most  favored  localities  in  Pennsylvania,  not  even  except* 
ing  the  Lehigh  region,  with  its  coal  and  iron.  The  only  requirements  are  enterprise 
and  capital  to  develop  these  resources  and  to  combine  the  coal  and  the  ores  by  raiL 

IRON  ORES  OF  THE  BLUE  RIBOE. 

From  this  pomt  north  the  Blue  Ridge  will  be  recognised  as  a  common  name.  South 
of  the  New  River  it  is  known  by  various  names,  and  the  name  has  even  been  applied 
to  the  eastern  mountain-ranges  in  North  Carolina. 

The  pioneers  of  North  Carolba,  approaching  these  ranges  from  the  east,  might  well 
mistake  these  Asoic  mountains  for  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  since  both  topographi- 
cally  and  geologically  the  eastern  side  of  one  resembles  the  other.  But  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  forms  the  highest  elevations  of  this  mountain-range,  if  we  except  the  granite 
peaks  to  the  east,  and,  as  this  rock  underlies  the  limestones  and  follows  them,  the  Blue 
Ridge  proper  must  be  parallel  to  the  valley. 

The  oros  of  Laurol  Dale,  just  alluded  to,  lie  in  the  ridges  projecting  from  this  moun- 
tain and  in  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematites.  From  this  point  in  Pulaski  county 
to  Botetourt  county,  this  oro  has  not  been  practically  developed,  but  evidencee  of  its 
existenoe  aro  plentiful  along  the  entire  lina  At  the  Clover  Dale  fiimaoe  in  the  latter 
county,  it  has  been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years  for  the  production  of  gun-metal,  which 
has  supplied  the  Bellona  and  Tredegar  gun-foundries  since  their  establishment  for  the 
manufaotnro  of  most  of  their  guns.  During  the  rebellion  it  was  in  full  blast,  and  we 
understand  several  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  wero  repaired  and  put  in  operation,  while 
other  new  furnaces  wero  built 

Still  further  north,  on  this  range,  is  Glenwood  furnace,  which,  however,  does  not 
produce  the  beet  iron,  on  account  of  some  impurity  of  the  ore.  But  near  this  point, 
and  north  of  the  pass  through  the  Blue  Ridge,  where  the  James  River  leaves  the  valley, 
aro  the  "North  River  ore-banks,"  which  supplied  the  Westham  fumaoe  with  most  of 
its  ore.  The  deposits,  however,  aro  limited,  and  the  "nests"  irrogular,  but  the  oro  is 
very  gjood,  and  may  be  traced  in  unbroken  lines  to  the  Buena  Vista  furnace,  some 
twenty  miles  further  to  the  north.  Occasionally  this  ore  is  mixed  with  manganese,  and 
fiNHa  the  pass  of  the  James  River  to  the  head  of  the  Shenandoah  streaks  of  this 
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exist  parallel  with  the  ore.  In  some  places  it  is  fiMosi  in  lavge  qita&tities  to  tiie  injurj 
of  the  iron. 

From  the  Buena  Vista  iuraaee,  in  Bockbridge  oonntf,  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Has  rvags 
of  ore  has  been  worked  at  Tarions  places;  bat,  on  acoonnt  of  the  soaroitf  of  the  timbo; 
most  of  these  old  ore-banks  are  now  abandoned.  Still  the  ore  exists,  and  in  former 
times  large  quantities  of  iron  were  produced  by  the  furnaces  in  this  part  of  tiba  Tallej. 

We  cannot  mention  all  the  localities  in  the  yaUey  of  Virginia  where  the  brown 
hematites  exist  in  prominent  masses,  but  may  state  that  on  both  sides  of  the  Tallcy. 
and  at  many  points  in  its  interior,  large  and  yaluable  deposite  have  been  praetiealiy 
developed.  We  may  name  those  at  the  Roaring  Ran  furnace,  Etna,  VesaTins,  Goto- 
paxi,  ClifRon,  Dolly  Aim,  &c,  &o. 

ORES  OF  THE  SOUTH  MOUNTAINS. 

These  mountains  are  a  continnation  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia,  in  the  same  gee- 
k)gical  formations  and  with  the  same  ores;  but  here  the  Primal  slates  and  saBdatooei^ 
including  the  Potsdam,  are  repeated  and  undulated  in  folded  axes.  The  nuige  of  the 
▼alley  limestones  through  Maryland  is  limited  to  a  narrow  strip,  but  the  same  litho- 
logical  structure  is  maintoined,  and  the  same  ores  in  the  same  geologica]  poeiUon  ar» 
found  corresponding  with  those  before  described.  We  may  here  remark  that  the  easlen 
range  is  not  in  the  valley  limestones,  but  rather  on  the  Primal  rocks  bordering  this  side 
of  the  valley. 

As  before  noticed,  the  eastern  range  of  brown  hematites  frequently  derelops  in  large 
masses  or  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Ilie  South  Monntnins  are 
formed  by  an  enlargement  or  spread  of  the  Blue  Ridge  range,  which  bends  to  ibe  weit 
through  the  Cumberland  and  Lebanon  Valleys,  forming  a  crescent,  with  ito  horns  st 
Harper's  Ferry  and  Reading,  and  ito  radius  at  the  South  Mountoins. 

The  South  Mountain  ''ore-banks''  are  about  the  centre  or  most  western  point  of  the 
bend,  and  among  the  ridges  or  Silurian  hills  which  flank  the  western  sides  of  the  Azok 
mountains.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  flank  are  the  magnetic  ranges  before  deeeribed, 
but  here  concealed  by  the  Mesozoio  sandstones,  which  are  pierced  by  the  trappean  rocks 
peculiar  to  the  Azoio,  which  the  Mesosoic  conceals. 

The  ore  is,  we  belieye,  entirely  brown  hematite,  but  diToreified  by  the  varietiee  whidi 
always  exist  in  those  mountain  masses, — such  as  the  compact,  orystalline,  porous, 
honeycomb,  ochreous,  and  manganite, — forming  of  themselTes  a  good  mixture  for 
reduction  in  the  blast-furnace. 

Manganese  is  generally  found  accompanying  the  brown  oxides  of  this  eastern  range, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  that  of  the  west  and  in  the  isolated  deposite  of  tlie  vaUey;  bat  it 
IB  seldom  intimately  mixed  with  the  ore.  Certain  layers,  however,  contain  appredaUe 
quantities,  and  the  ore  can  be  used  in  the  furnace  widi  or  without  it.  When  used  in 
ttie  shape  of  manganite,  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  can  be  mixed  with  the  burden  of  the 
Airnace  to  great  advantage  in  the  reduction  and  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  iron 
produced. 

When  very  soft  pig-iron  is  required,  the  manganito  is  not  used ;.  when  hard  iron  is 
required,  it  is  used  in  large  quantities;  but  when  strong,  fibrous  iron  is  desired,  a 
moderate  quantity  can  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  judicious  mixture  of  this  ore  with  a  variety  of  the 
brown  hematites  not  only  saves  flux,  but  operates  with  much  economy  in  the  redactKm 
of  fuel.  We  have  tried  numerous  practical  experimeate  in  this  respeot»  and  found  that 
almost  any  quality  of  iron  might  be  produced  by  those  mixtures,  and  that  a  reduction 
of  one-third  the  quantity  of  coal  was  not  only  posnble,  but  eminently  practioal. 

The  value  of  our  ma^^ietio  ores  depends  on  thor  fosibility,  or  their  purity  and  yield. 
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Thej,  howerer,  gemetailj  oontain  a  biiibII  unonnt  of  mangaiieae  whan  fonnd  in  tlw 
rioinitj  of  limeetone,  m  id  MmQ  parts  of  the  Starling  Hoimtain  of  New  York,  In  snoh 
cases  the;  are  mora  c^looreoiu  than  wlioioni,  and  are  reduced  with  a  leea  amoont  of 
fiwl  than  when  higblj  BiUoiona  and  re&aotory. 

A  idiarooal-Aimaoe  and  bloomerj  has  long  been  in  operation  at  Ut.  Holly,  and  are 
•npplied  with  ore*  from  the  Sooth  Mountain  ore~baak.  The  iron  produced  lias  alwajs 
been  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  tenacity,  partioalarlj  when  in  the  shape  of  bai- 
iron,  and  tha  bloonu  prodnoed  from  the  ore  direct  command  an  advance  above  the 
general  market  price. 

Hieee  ore-beds,  or  banks,  have  receatljr  been  pnrchased  hj  the  Sontfa  Uoantain  Iron 
Companj,  of  which  Uon.  Henry  D.  Hoore,  of  Philadalphio,  is  President.  The  estate 
embraces  20,000  acres  of  ore,  timber,  limestone,  and  farming-land.  The  ore-banks  are 
about  14  miles  southward  from  Carlisle,  on  the  Cumberland  Yallej  Bailroad.  ArTang»- 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  oonnect  the  mines,  or  banks,  with  Ais  line,  which  will 
put  them  in  direct  oonunnnication  with  the  anthracite  furnaces  of  the  Susquehanna, 
thus  providing  a  source  of  supply  much  demanded  by  these  fiimaces,  and  a  large  and 
growing  market  for  the  production  of  the  mines. 

Ad  analyab  of  the  South  Hountain  ore,  made  by  Dn  Bois  A  Williams,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  found  below.  It  gives  a  high  percentage  for  this  class  of  ores,  and  ctmipttrea 
favorably  with  the  general  yield  of  the  I«ke  Superior  or  Cornwall  ores.  Forty-five  per 
cent,  is  above  the  average  yield  of  our  brown  hematates ;  bat  wo  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  ores  of  the  South  Hountain  will  exceed  that  amount,  and  when  selected  will 
yield  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  fhmaoe. 

Atmlgtit  af  On  South  Mounlain  BtmaUU. 

Peroxide  of  iron 7B.78 

PsTozida  of  manganese. _ B.60 

Biles  or  SiUca m - 2.20 

Vatsr  and  loss 11.68 

Metallic  Iron,  M.47 100.00 

THB  IRON  HILIS  OF  COENWALL. 

This  siugolar  deposit  of  ores  is,  we  believe,  peculiar  to  the  locality.  They  are  pro- 
dnoed by  the  intniaion  of  a  trap  dike,  which  originates  in  the  Asoic,  though  bursting 
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thrmigh  the  orerlytng  Heeoinic,  near  the  South  Mouutuns,  and  whioh  enters  the 
valley  near  ComwaU  in  Lebanon  county,  Pennsylvania.    Here  the  volcanio  ot  trap 
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crDption  termiiutoa  between  die  liiiiiwliiiim  of  the  vaQejr  aai  the  prinul  ilati^  bu  ia 
the  groKt  Emstem  ikuge  of  brawn  hematites  which  we  ara  b«omg. 

The  form  which  thete  igneoo*  rooke  ueome  M  thia  point  ia  taggettm.  OvutiUj 
they  spread  out  on  the  tnrface  and  oonce*l  the  enter,  if  Boah  ezieted;  batbvlUMjfcn 
k  enter,  or  tepuate  to  u  to  form  a  diab«hiq»ed  rimof  tnp  neulj  eMund  thtdtpantof 
ore.  TbcM  roleenie  rooki  contain  but  little  iron,  and  praent  no  erideoM  of  hen*; 
emitted  tbe  iron  of  tbU  depoeit  frooi  the  bowela  of  the  earth.  We  find  b<n  bubm  <f 
iron  almost  in  a  metallio  state ;  bnt  it  is  evident  At  thtmt  an  the  resnlt  of  thi  peu 
heat  whioh  operated  on  tiie  brown  oxides  of  this  localitj,  existing  befiire  lbs  intmsDOii 
the  tnp.  This  ToloauSa  roek  prores  itself  of  late  origin,  becaoae  we  find  it  ptniBg  ^ 
oreitying  Masoiino. 

The  ores  of  Cornwall  are  not  pordy  magnetic,  bnt  oontain  a  small  portian  of  knn 
oxide,  enlpharetB,  and  «aidea  ot  copper. 

The  fbnnntion  of  theee  ores  is  peculiar.  Tbey  are  eridently  sedimentary,  bat  »m 
tiieir  ooonrrenoe  chieBj  to  the  action  of  rokanie  heat  oo  tbe  aeoompanying  neks,  ui 
perhaps  the  waters  acting  on  Ae  sublimated  Tapors,  escaping  &nm  the  fiietues  fmaA 
by  tbe  ^ected  bap,  or  through  the  inflnenee  of  both  combined. 

Prof.  Bogers,  in  bis  Oeology  of  PennsylTania,  thns  explain*  the  ffarmatioM  <f  im 
peonliar  deposit; — 

"  At  this  looali^  tbe  sMions  ctdlectii^  tbe  oxide  of  iron  into  its  preaent  ecaftiii 
bare  been  somewhat  complicated.  The  fermginoos  Primal  date  has  ben  »■» 
morpbosed,  and  its  oxide  of  iron  eegregated  and  crystalliied  thnmgh  the  inflaeMe  ^ 
bably  of  highly-heated  volcanic  st«am,  and  the  same  ioflaenee  has  prodnced  *  <«T 
general  cleavage  stmotare.  Daring  the  same  action,  or  subaequently,  nnmovu  iBfW' 
tioDB  of  molten  hot  lava,  resalting  in  dikes  of  trap  rock,  have  invaded  the  sbatoai,  ud 
have  still  Airthet  ohanged  the  condition  of  tbe  mass,  infusing  among  it,  proUbljbr 
sublimation,  some  trappean  mineral  matter,  and  especially  some  lolphnret  and  euboutt 
of  copper ;  and  since  these  anbterranean  influences,  the  abnosphere,  throo^  iti  tvit. 
has  exerted  itself  tbroagh  eonntless  ages  to  modify  rtill  fbrther  the  ohemieal  sad  i^I- 
ucal  oondilion  of  the  shattered  and  flasnred  mass  and  its  oontMned  oxide  at  aaa. 

Fia.  172. 


"  This  great  iron-ore  deposit,  by  &r  the  most  extennve  and  one  of  the  meet  isM* 
ing  in  the  State,  is  situated  at  the  outorope  of  the  Primal  npper  slatea,  where  AfJ  "■ 
fmm  beneath  the  Aoniral  timeetones,  in  Lebanoa  oonn^,  on  the  ec 
Kittatiany  Valley. 
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"The  <in-BtratA  ue  embraced  in  three  hille,  haTing  &  uearlj  eoBt-wad-weat  range. 
Tbose  tulla  ftM  flanked  od  the  north  bj  (be  Auroral  limeatonos,  and  Muth  bj  tbe  over- 
lapping oncoDformable  Mesoioia  red  Bandstone,  nhich  furmii  b  high  ridgg,  probngi^g 
ei«t  and  weet  and  OTerlookiug  tbe  ralle;. 

"  The  eaatem  or  *  Big  Hill'  is  elevated  312  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  oreek  at  ita 
base.    The  middle  hill  U  98  feet  high,  and  the  vrestem  hill  78  feet  high. 

"  The  bounding  wall  of  the  ore  in  the  Big  Bill  is  a  heavy  dike  of  trap,  which  varioi 
iu  regard  to  texture  and  composition  as  the  feldepathic  or  homblendio  element  predumi- 
aaies.  This  massive  dike,  the  thicknesa  of  which  seems  nowhere  less  than  40  feet,  and 
j>rubablj  greatlj  exoeeds  this,  encircles  the  hill  on  three  sides." 

It  appears  that  this  bounding  wall  of  trap  also  exists  on  tbe  fourth  side,  but  is  con- 
cealed bj  debris.  Theae  walla  of  trap  form  a  basin  or  receptacle  for  the  ore,  as  shown 
In  figure  172. 

Iron  ores  occur  in  so  manj  different  forms,  and  under  so  man;  ohemical  oombinatiiHiB, 
that  no  one  theorj  of  formation  can  cover  the  coincidents  and  conditionB  with  which 
utd  in  which  tiiej  are  found.  This  deposit  of  ore  differs  in  character  and  structure 
fram  the  ores  ot  the  great  limestone  region  which  we  have  been  tracing ;  but  the  mate- 
rial change  mutt  be  asciibed  to  tbe  trap  dike  which  here  invades  the  mineral  range, 
Uij  the  volconio  heat  which  must  have  accompanied  It ;  and  perhaps  the  solution  given 
hj  Prof.  Rogers  is  the  best  theory  that  can  he  offered. 
Ti>  occonnl,  however,  for  the  formation  of  the  isolated  Fra.  178. 

hematitio  masses  found  Ibroughout  this  great  lime- 
Hhdc  region,  or  the  continuous  range  of  bemaUtie 
ore)  which  exist  along  the  eastern  elopes  of  the  Bine 
RiJge,  we  must  seek  some  other  theory.  But  since 
there  are  so  many  theories  we  shall  decline  t£e  task, 
m^r'tv  presenting  such  facts  in  retain  aa  may  shed 
KDia  light  on  the  subject, 

FORMATION  OF  TEB  BBOWH  HEHAIITEa 

The  hematites,  or  brown  oxides,  do  not  appear  to        ous  ■■  thc  lihistohi  nsiuREs, 
eilst  except  in  the  vicinity  of  limestone ;  yet  there  is 

nu  evidence  of  their  originating  from  the  limestones,  siuoe  these  rooks  contain  but  a 
imoll  proportion  of  iron.  The  ferriferous  rocks  of  this  region  ore  generally  those  which 
uaderlie  the  limestones,  though  the  overlying  sandstones  also  conl^n  the  ores  of  iron 
ID  various  forma.  Throughunt  the  great  valley  range  the  deposits  of  ore  are  generally 
fiiuud  on  the  slates  and  sandstones,  or  between  the  limestones  and  overlying  or  undei^ 
King  rocks.  But  when  the  limestones  are  stratified  horizontally,  covering  or  conceal- 
ing these  rocks,  the  ore  is  always  found  in  fissures,  as  represented  in  figure  173. 

It  would  therefore  oppoar  that  the  substance  forming  these  ores  is  obtained  from 
other  formations  than  the  limeatones,  but  that  the  chemical  action  which  separates,  segre- 
Kstn,  or  precipitatM  them,  is  supplied  by  the  latter. 

Where  tbe  limestones  and  the  ferriferous  slates  end  sandstones  meet,  these  ores  are 
ganenlly  fi>und  in  "nesta,"  deposited  in  beds  of  day,  as  shown  in  figure  171.  The 
great  mineral  range  which  exist  on  tbe  Primal  slates,  or  between  them  and  tbe  overlying 
liwitones,  and  which  we  have  traced  from  Alabama  to  Peons; Ivanio,  is  always  in  such 
l«iii  of  clay,  and  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  manganese.  These  beds  of  clay 
sre  pecaliar  to  this  locality  and  range.  They  are  singular  in  character  and  form,  and 
an  made  up  of  almost  all  colors,  from  the  most  delicate  pink  and  red  to  the  purest 
vbite,  and  (rom  the  most  tenacious,  adhesive,  and  plastic  nature  to  the  most  looa^. 
triiUt,  loft,  and  treacheiona  quicksands.    In  the  harder  clays,  the  nests  of  ore  ore 
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UBaally  found,  but  they  are  freqnentlj  cut  through  by  quicksand  oooraes.  We  also  find 
in  connection  with  these  nests  of  ore  large  bodies  of  fine  ochreous  powder,  resemUing 
"Tripoli  polish/'  and  almost  equal  to  crocus  in  its  ef&ots  on  metals^  when  the  fiser 
quality  is  selected. 

The  ores  of  these  clay  deposits  are  always  in  basin-shape,  though  ofUn  cut  down  tad 
through  by  erosions.  They  do  not  lie  deep,  and  are  very  irregular  in  sise,  ooostasth 
increasing  and  decreasing  in  extent,  and  only  occasionally  existing  in  great  masses. 

The  brown  hematites  of  the  western  side  and  centre  of  the  valley,  when  exictiDg  jb 
the  slopes  of  the  sandstone  formations,  or  between  the  limestones  and  the  underljiit 
rocks,  are  not  generally  found  in  nests,  o^  enclosed  in  masses  of  day,  and  the  ores  an 
more  masnve  in  structure  and  harder  in  character,  though  generally  less  in  qumitT 
They  are  seldom,  howeyer,  stratified,  and  are  generally  aocompanied  with  limited  bodis 
of  clay,  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  ^ 

The  ores  found  in  limestone  fissures  are  much  the  same  in  character,  and  ahnv? 
accompanied  by  clay  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  This  form  of  deposit  is  eziensMlj 
developed  at  the  Ironton  mines,  and  the  hematite  formations  on  the  Lehigh  genenDr. 
Most  of  the  hematites  furnished  to  the  numerous  furnaces  on  the  Lehigh  Biyer  are  fro 
the  limestone  fissures.  Some  of  these  mines,  we  learn,  are  200  feet  deep,  and  we  b^ 
not  heard  of  any  bottom  being  found.  We  should  expect  such  fissures  to  reach  tb 
underlying  slates  or  sandstones;  but  we  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  vezy  deep,  li&ct 
they  generally  exist  where  these  lower  formations  are  in  dose  proximity.  At  grey 
depth  we  have  generally  found  such  fissure  deposits  to  terminate  in  iron  pyritee,  or  tbe 
sulphurets  of  other  minerals  to  predominate, — such  as  lead,  sine,  copper,  kc 

These  fissures  could  not  have  been  filled  from  the  surface  by  precipitation,  6io<e  k 
that  case,  instead  of  the  narrow  fissure  containing  all  the  ore,  we  might  expect  to  isd 
it  abundant  on  the  surface,  or  around  the  fissure.  But  that  is  not  the  case:  the  Usm 
alone  is  filled, — ^not  with  the  formations  which  surround  it,  but  with  iron  and  dij. 
which  were  produced  from  or  by  the  lower  rocks;  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  tbt *i? 
fissures  themselves  were  created  by  the  accumulated  gases  which  sought  vent  ehb^ 
between  the  formations,  as  at  the  junction  of  the  limestones  and  the  nnderlymg  roeU 
or  through  them  when  nearly  horizontal,  and  offering  no  other  means  of  escape.  SbN 
limation,  therefore,  must  have  produced  most  of  our  brown  hematites.  But  tber  mj 
also  have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites  and  the  dlsintegratioc  d 
the  ferriferous  rocks.  But  sublimation,  internal  heat,  volcanic  steam,  and  water,  vid 
the  action  of  subsequent  frosts,  fires,  and  atmospheric  changes,  have,  no  doubt,  prDdocfd 
much  of  our  highly  oxidized  ores.  We  find  the  outcrops  of  calcareous,  carboaficei*«. 
argillaceous,  and  other  ores  greatiy  changed  fh>m  their  normal  condition,  and  aB^omht; 
the  character  of  brown  hematites:  in  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  result  of  all  oxidiiatkt 
when  perfect;  though  there  are  other  forms  in  which  such  ores  exists  as  red  asidfli. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  VALLET  RANGE. 

We  have  only  a  few  words  more  to  say  in  connection  with  this  sul^eet.  We  bart 
in  the  early  pages  of  this  work,  given  the  range  and  extent  of  the  Auroral  and  MatioAl 
limestones  as  coextensive  with  the  Primal  rocks,  or  the  Palasosoic  formations  of  the 
continent,  and  closely  following  the  gneissic  belt  before  described.  It  would  be  tedicos 
to  follow  this  formation  in  its  vast  range  to  the  north  and  west  as  we  have  tnced  it 
from  the  south,  nor  would  our  time  and  space  admit  of  such  a  course.  We  do  not  thiDi 
this  great  limestone  bdt  is  as  productive  of  ore  to  the  north  as  to  the  south;  hot  tbat 
the  hematites  exist  throughout  the  range  in  large  and  available  quantities,  the  saoj 
developments  which  have  been  made  abundantiy  testify. 
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Bat  the  bematitic  regions  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the  limestones  of  the 
Auroral  and  Matinal  periods.  The  brown  hematites  are  also  found  to  a  limited  extent 
among  the  limestones  of  a  later  period,  and  in  the  mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestones 
of  the  coal-fields.  These  formations,  howeyer,  do  not  produce  these  ores  in  equal 
abundance  with  the  older  limestones;  in  fact,  their  occurrence  is  rare,  except  where 
tbey  constitute  the  outcrops  of  other  ores,  or  ferriferous  strata.  But  the  evidence  we 
have  given  of  the  abundance  of  the  brown  hematites  within  the  great  basin  sufficiently 
demonstrates  its  unlimited  and  inexhaustible  supply. 

The  locations  of  these  ores  are  such  that  they  are  brought  in  close  connection  with 
(he  coals  of  the  anthracite  fields  on  the  Susquehanna,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Delaware, 
and  Hudson  Riyers.  On  the  lakes  and  Western  rivers  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and 
proceed  in  procession  to  the  markets.  In  the  South  the  same  thing  happens;  on  the 
Kanawha,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Coosa,  the  ores  descend  to  the  coal,  and  both  proceed 
together  to  their  markets.  The  ores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson,  and  the  coals 
of  Pennsylvania,  advance  to  meet  each  other,  and  then  both  take  the  same  route  to  the 
place  of  consumption.  On  the  Lehigh,  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  Susquehanna,  the  coal 
descends  to  the  ores,  and  both  join  the  procession  to  the  markets  of  the  East.  Thus,  the 
distribution  of  both  ores  and  coal  is  eminently  ayailable  and  in  practical  proximity. 

THE  STRATIFIED  OB  8EDIMENTART  ORES. 

By  sedimentary  ores  we  mean  the  stratified  or  bedded  ores  of  the  coal-fields,  and  those 
sf  the  formations  immediately  preceding  the  coal  measures.  To  this  class  belong  the 
rosaiiiferoua  ores  of  Bloomsburg  and  the  block  ores  of  Danville,  the  stratified  ores  of 
Broad  Top  and  Hollidaysburg,  the  "lenticular"  ores  of  Western  New  York,  the  ores 
€  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  the  "fibrous  red  oxides"  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
rhe  foflsiliferous,  "lenticular,"  and  "fibrous"  are  red  oxides,  and  exist  principally 
n  the  "Sargent"  series  of  Rogers.  The  ores  of  the  Meridian  formations  succeeding 
re  mostly  brown  oxides,  and  exist  in  thin  layers  imbedded  in  clay,  and  generally  in 
ontact  with  or  in  proximity  to  the  limestones  of  that  era.  The  ores  of  the  "  Cadent" 
nd  "  Yergent"  series  are  generally  calcareous  or  fossiliferous, — ^but  partake  more  of  the 
ed  than  the  brown  or  hydrous  character.  All  these  beds  of  ore  are  thin,  and  not  gene- 
lUy  Terj  productive;  but  they  are  widely  distributed,  and  generally  rich  in  metallic 
ield  near  their  oxidised  outcrops:  they  depreciate,  however,  when  protected  by  heavy 
rata  of  impervious  rook  or  slate  from  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  water,  wind,  and 
mshine.  But  below  those  influences  these  ores  are  lean,  thin,  and  expensive  to  mine, 
be  rich  red  oxide  (fibrous)  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama  lies  on  the  face  of  the  ridges, 
nerally  without  covering,  and  always  open  to  the  influences  of  water,  frost,  and  heat, 
lit  when  not  exposed  to  those  influences,  they  are  neither  rich  nor  available,  being  lean, 
icioua,  and  hard.  The  process  of  deoxidixation  to  which  these  ores  have  been  sub- 
cted  disintegrates  and  changes  the  structure  of  the  mass,  separating  the  particles  of 
n  from  the  earthy  matter,  leaving  the  latter  in  dust  or  clay,  and  the  former  in  con- 
itrated  rnaae. 

Tins  process  is  singular,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  these  beds  alone.  All  stratified  ores 
th  which  we  ai^  familiar,  except  the  rich  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal-fields,  are 
yect  to  like  influences  when  exposed  on  their  outcrops  or  when  concealed  in  the 

th. 

rhe  calcareous  ores  of  Johnstown,  in  Cambria  county,  now  used  so  extensively  at 
CambriA  Iron  Works,  were  extremely  rich  at  their  oxidized  outcrops,  and  yielded 
ible  their  present  percentage  of  metallic  iron.  The  red  oxides  of  Danville  were  rich 
I  promisins  ^hen  first  developed,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  under  cover  their 
Id  was  gqod  and  they  were  mined  at  a  reasonable  cost;  but,  on  being  followed  below 
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vater-leyel  and  beyond  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  they  became  lean  and  thin, 
and  are  now  abandoned  as  not  available. 

These  ores  are  generally  the  result  of  precipitaUon  in  water,  from  the  ferrifeftn* 
material  which  it  contained,  either  in  solution,  or  as  derived  firom  volcanic  eniptiocj 
They  are  seldom  or  never  rich  in  their  normal  condition,  but  exist  simply  as  feniferro! 
strata,  and  only  develop  available  ores  when  exposed  to  the  chemicid  action  of  bni 
water,  or  atmospheric  influences. 

These  ferriferous  beds  exist  throughout  the  Palaeosoic  formadons  in  every  gnde  <^ 
richness  from  two  or  three  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  We  find  these  strata  ost- 
cropping  everywhere  in  the  anthracite  regions;  but,  unfortunately,  they  seldom  cont&ii 
enough  iron  to  become,  through  oxidization,  available  in  the  furnace.  But  manycX^t 
argillaceous  and  silicious  ore-beds  of  the  anthracite  measures  coald  be  used  vitli 
economy  in  the  blast-furnace,  if  mined  at  available  rates.  By  slow  calcination  or  Icsf 
exposure  to  the  elements,  the  clay  and  silex  disintegrate  and  the  iron  separates  fra 
these  earthy  impurities,  leaving  them  generally  in  the  form  of  dast  or  fioe-gninM 
powder,  which,  under  a  process  of  crushing  and  washing,  can  be  entirely  tepaiatd 
from  the  ore  and  with  much  economy  in  use. 

ORES  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

The  ores  of  our  coal-fields  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed;  but,  nnfortaoatelT. 
their  beds  are  generally  thin  and  their  yield  is  low.  But,  though  not  as  rich  u  tb? 
mine^res  of  South  Staffordshire,  England,  they  will  compare  favorably  with  tbe  i^ 
of  the  Welsh  coal-fields,  which  are  so  extensively  used  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Wt]e& 

The  table  pf  analysis  which  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  from  Bogen^B  Sotf 
Survey  shows  the  average  yield  of  the  anthracite  ores  to  be  equal  to  the  yield  d  t^t 
Welsh  ores ;  while  the  yield  of  the  ores  of  the  bituminous  measures  is  in  excess. 

In  the  anthracite  regions  these  beds  of  ore  do  not  present  favorable  positkn^  t^ 
mining  with  economy:  they  are  generally  enclosed  in  heavy  walls  of  hard  roek.  tM 
are  generally  too  thin  to  mine  without  removing  the  accompanying  top  or  bottom  6tnu> 
In  a  few  cases  they  exist  above  coal-seams  and  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  admit  d 
one  being  mined  with  the  other;  but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

While  the  red-ash  measures  contain  more  of  the  ferruginous  rocks,  and  we  find  iio! 
diffused  more  generally  through  their  measures,  among  the  white-ash  beds  of  ooal  are^c^ 
the  most  consistent  beds  of  ore, — that  is,  the  ores  of  iron  exist  in  peculiar  strata  ntfaff 
than  diffused  through  the  mass.  We  frequently  find  small  beds  of  ore  in  the  vidoitTii' 
the  conglomerate;  but  these  are  thin,  irregular,  and  lean.  The  first  important ore^^ 
which  we  find  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  above  B,  or  the  Buck  Mountain  ooal-bcd,  a»' 
in  the  vicinity  of  C.  This  undoubtedly  produces  the  ores  which  we  find  so  freqaend' 
cropping  out  behind  the  Mammoth  throughout  the  anthracite  regions;  and  notculTtb^ 
anthracite,  but  we  find  it  also  consistent  throughout  the  Great  Alleghany  eoal-fieM. 

It  is  developed  at  the  Barclay  and  Blossburg  mines,  and  used  eztMiaively  at  Johos- 
town,  in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works,  and  is  found  and  used  extensivelj  in  AniisticD;> 
Venango,  Clarion,  Mercer,  Butler,  Beaver,  and  Alleghany  connties;  whUe  on  the  Gmt 
Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  it  is  found  on  its  consistent  horisoa  ov«r  tiie  letriien»>-' 
limestone. 

This  bed  of  ore  varies  in  the  anthracite  regions  ftom  twelve  inches  to  thirty  iaebei  io 
thickness,  and  yields  from  20  to  40  per  cent,pf  iron.  It  is,  however,  extremely  lUicioo? 
in  the  anthracite  measures,  but  oontains  a  small  percentage  of  lime  and  aiaiigaB«e. 
This  ore  is  a  protocarbonate  wherever  found,  always  oontuning  more  or  leas  earboB»t« 
of  lime,  and  sometimes  a  small  amount  of  the  carbonates  of  magnesia  and  man^wM- 
In  the  bituminous  regions  it  is  sometimes  a  calcareous  ore,  oontaining  so  large  ■> 
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jDoant  of  lime  u  to  become  a  femiginoua  limestone.  The  oatcropa  of  this  bed  are 
Jwaj-s  oxidised,  and  present  either  &  red  or  brown  hematite,  in  which  case  it  is  very 
kh  and  prod  active. 

Id  the  Tieiuitj  of  the  Mammoth  we  find  aeveral  miall  eeuns  of  ore ;  but  they  are  not 
t  a  awe  or  chuacler  ever  to  render  them  available  for  the  production  of  iron  to  anj 
iteot. 

The  second  bed  of  importance  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Primroee,  Q.  This  is  a  black 
«itd,  mod  may  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  doTeloped  in  the  Bear  Valley  boain,  though 
re  are  not  familiar  with  the  locality  of  this  black  band  in  that  basin.  We  know,  how- 
ver,  fh&t  the  Primroee  bed  does  not  extend  far  in  that  direction. 

There  are  onmerons  small  beds  of  ore  among  the  red-ash  coal-seams,  frequently 
o  close  proximi^  to  the  coal,  and  always  above  it.    Most  of 
heac  ores  may  be  mined  with  economy;   but  their  silialous  ''"■  ''*• 

Jiaracter  will  prevent  their  use  in  the  blast-fiimace,  nnless 
jrepared,  as  before  stated,  by  burning,  crushing,  and  washing. 
This  procjeaa  is  not  expensive,  and  the  ore  reanlting  can  be 
reduced  vritb  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  and  a  eo^     a 
responding  proportion  of  coal. 

The  accompanying  figure,  1T4,  represents  the  combination 
of  coal  and  inn  ae  found  generally  in  the  Eoglish  and  Welsh      . 
Hwl-fields.     The  conneption  of  coal  and  iron  is  also  found  in 
the  same  proximity  in  the  antiiracite  red-ash  beds,  but  the     „ 
proportioael  amount  of  ore  is  much  less,  while  the  eoal  is 
generally  mncb  greater. 

In  some  portions  of  the  Richmond  (Virginia)  coal-field,  pBr>  cett.  and  moh. 

ticiilarly  in  the  Deep  Run  basins,  a  carbonate  of  iron  overlies 

the  principal  seam,  as  represented  above,  but  the  ore  is  loM  and  the  coal  greater  in  pro- 
por^on,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthracite  red-ash  seams. 

0HE8  OP  THE  BITITMINOIIS  COAL  HBASUBES. 

The  principal  bed  of  the  bituminous  fields  is  that  which  we  bave  mentioned  as  existing 
above  B,  or  in  coanection  with  the  buhrstone  or  ferriferous  limestone.  This  bed  seems 
to  be  coextensive  with  the  measures  in  which  it  exists,  which  spreads  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  vMt  Alleghany  coal-field,  and,  perhaps,  may  be  found  as  extensive  as  the 
horiion  of  ooatbed  B,  or  the  limestone  which  it  accompanies. 

Its  thickness  varies  from  one  to  four  feet,  and  its  yield  of  metallic  iron  is  from  25  to 
^  per  cent.  If  each  square  yard  of  this  seam  is  capable  of  producing  one  ton  of  iron 
—-which  is  a  low  estimate — throughout  one-half  the  area  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  the 
total  amount  on  comparison  would  sink  into  insignificance  the  celebrated  iron  mountain 
of  Uiesonri  and  oover  oat  of  sight  the  great  iron  regions  of  the  lakes. 

Bat  this  ore,  when  mined  beyond  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  will  not  produce 
good  iron  without  an  admixture  with  the  brown  hematites  of  the  limestones  or  the  ores 
at  the  gneissio  belt,  and  these,  as  wo  have  shown,  are  always  avvlable  to  our  great 
maaofacturing  centres.  A  combination  of  the  magnetics  and  specular  ores,  which  are 
"mld-ahort,"  vrith  these  calcareous  ores,  which  are  "red-short,"  produces  a  good  iron 
foi  all  ordinary  purposes;  while  an  admixture  of  hematites  with  the  calcareous  ores 
umrera  the  same  purpose. 

There  are  two  pKxninent  eeama  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures  of  the 
Alleghatiy  field.  The  second  liessomedistance  above  the  iuArftoiM  ore,  and  in  the  vicinity 
°f  the  Fneport,  or  Cnrlew,  limestone.  The  exact  locality  of  this  ore  we  cannot  fix, 
liat  believe  it  to  be  on  the  same  horiion  with  the  ores  in  Uie  vicinity  of  the  Mammoth 
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bod  of  the  BDthruite  regions.    But  this  ore  ie  Imi  reliable  thui  Ae  firtt,  ud  ii  not « 

peraiatent  in  its  spread.    On  the  Great  KanairliB  it  is  found  in  workable  diuensioEt. 

p      175  ""^  '""  •"""'"P'  ™W  ''*  found  at  intemb  throngtoM 

this  great  field ;  bat  it  is  seldam  developed  in  a  coadiduB 

to  attract  attentiOD." 

B™"""  The  accompanying  figure,  175,  illnstrat**  the  posioM 

of  the  calcareous  or  buhrstone  ore,  and  its  DOnDeetim 

jj^  with  Iha  BccompODjing  limestDne  and  coal. 

There  are  mnnj  theories — and  some  of  Ihem  raj 
elaburate— advanced  to  account  for  the  fbrnuiiuD  of 
peculiar  ore-beda.  But  we  do  not  aee  anj  reaioa  E' 
speculate  bejood  the  common  and  natural  proctMi, 
which  we  can  readily  comprehend,  to  account  ibr  ih 
*'  formation  of  the  sedimentary  beds  of  ow  c<nl-Sf^ 

We  find  tbem  generally  depodted  on  beds  of  coal,  liafr 
stone,  or  shale ;  and  we  can  no  more  wonder  thu  a  W 
of  ore  should  be  stratified  over  thousands  of  r^mn 
miles,  than  that  so  many  beds  of  aandstmie  are  de- 
posited in  uniform  strata  tbtoughout  the  Jppalutuii 
Stolttoat.  basin.    The  ore  is  more  dense  than  the  sandstanee  ul 

elates  with  which  it  is  found,  and  is  the  first  !»)«[>» 
cipitated  from  every  great  volcaolc  eruption.    We  Sii 
howeTer,  the  presence  of  lime  important  to  thediogia! 
^"^  separation  or  segregation  of  the  iron  from  its  Bc«am]wc>- 

ing  earthy  matrli ;  and,  thongh  not  invariably,  wt  p»- 
rally  find  the  ores  purer  and  in  greater  qnantitieti  :£ 
the  Ticinity  of  limestone  than  when  beyond  itfinfliinK& 
The  character  of  the  ore  is  due  to  other  eauiei:  ai 
when  we  find  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  ooal  mesnini 
and  in  oonuection  with  its  ooal-beds,  we  are  not  nir}in»l 
CALctKtoui  OKI-BED.        y^^j  jj  -^  j^^j  peioiide,  seKjiuoiide,  or  magnetic  oiifc 
but  consider  it  the  natural  consequence  of  its  contact  with  tbe  carbon  which  then  aiati 
in  profusion  throughout  the  coal  measures  and  the  waters  in  which  they  were  depotired 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  or  describe  tbe  uncertain  ore-beds  in  the  upper  aai- 
series.    The  extent  of  the  coal  measures  lying  above  the  Mahoning  aandstone  a  hmiid^ 
end  tho  ore-beds  which  they  contain  are  of  small  dimensions  and  uncertain  chancier. 
We  know  but  little  more  than  that  seTeral  such  beds  exist  in  the  upper  measurca. 
With  this  brief  notice  of  the  ores  of  the  great  Appalachian  formations  we  moat  tl«* 
__  this  chapter;  but  we  cannot  dismiss  tbe  sulyect  without  a  few  words  in  relation  to  ih 
magnitude  of  our  iron  deposits,  thoir  great  rariety,  boundless 'extent,  and  aTailBbiliij- 
Magnificent  as  our  coal-fields  are,  they  do  not  surpass  oui  resonrees  in  iron ;  fot  bolt 
are  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  corresponding  with  the  rastness  of  the  country  in  «'bidi 
they  exist  and  the  population  which  it  is  destined  to  support 

A  bountiftil  ProTidence  has  stored  our  mountaius  with  unlimited  supplies  of  the  pi"<l 
valuable  of  minerals.  The  raUeys  and  plains  teem  with  produotivenws,  the  land  a 
rich  in  corn  and  wine,  and  tbe  bowels  of  the  earth  fat  with  oil.  We  may  invite  llx 
poor  and  oppressed  of  the  world  to  oome  and  partake;  but  we  must  protect  oundni 
against  the  monopolists  and  oppressors  of  the  Old  World,  if  we  would  profit  by  (h 
abundance  of  tbe  New. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIIL 

THE  PRACTICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OtTB  RESOUBCES; 

Oar  Rmwuco  The  Kiumledg*  which  it  Power— 1>«T9lopm«ntf»->PoUey  of  IlaglMid«-Poll^  and  BMonrcM  of  tho 
United  Stotes— Protection  «t.  F)re»-Trade— First  TarifT— The  BoTolntion'-Iizst  Criiie— Tuifb  of  1824-28— The 
Gompromiie  Act-  Seeond  Crisis— Tariff  of  1812— Ad  Valorem  Tariff  of  1846-7- Third  CTlli»— The  Slareholder's 
Rebellios— Tariff  of  1801— "The  Protection  of  War"— The  Wealth  of  Xationa— Political  Economy— Its  Objects— 
Oieap  Labor— The  Parmer  and  Planter— The  Miner,  Manulbetarer,  and  Mechanic— Ptactieal  ninstratfoB*— 
Cheap  Labor  «s.  Pree  Ubor— Importation  of  Pood— High  Prices— CM  Bone  A— Middle  Meh— How  to  paj  our 
Debts— Oar  POreign  Debt— Domestic  Debt— National  Loan— 4k>ld  vt.  National  Currency — Finances— Commerce. 

OtTK  resources  in  coal  and  iron  are  unlimited.  Both  in  quantity  and  quality  they  are 
superior  to  all  competition.  The  rest  of  the  world  combined  will  not  compare  with  our 
single  country  in  the  one  nor  the  other.  We  possess  thirty-four  times  the  quantity  of 
coal  and  iron  possessed  by  England,  and  perhaps  double  as  much  as  that  possessed  by 
all  other  portions  of  the  earth.  These  resources  are  availably  located;  they  are  in 
proximi^  with  the  widest  plains  and  richest  soils  known  to  man.  They  are  developed 
by  ocean-like  lakes,  or  magnificent  rivers,  and  are,  or  will  be,  traversed  by  railroads 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Their  value  is  incalculable,  their  extent  boundless,  their  quantity 
immeasurable,  and  their  richness  unequalled.  The  wealth  they  represent  cannot  be 
told  in  figures.  The  dynamic  power  they  intrinsically  possess  is  beyond  computation. 
They  offer  us  the  control  of  the  world, — its  wealth,  power,  and  destinies.  We  may  profit 
by  the  power  thus  offered  us,  and  benefit  mankind,  or  we  may  ruin  ourselves,  and  entail 
greater  misery  on  the  poor  and  oppressed.  We  may  multiply  and  scatter  these  bountiful 
provisions  of  Providence;  we  may  ignorantly  reject  them,  or  basely,  wantonly,  squander' 
them.  On  our  intelligence,  prudence,  and  industry  will  depend  our  welfare  and  the 
profit  we  may  derive  from  the  piagnificent  resources  at  our  command. 

**  Knowledge  is  power," — ^notwithstanding  the  doubtful  shaking  of  heads  among 
mere  "  book-worms,''  or  the  students  of  the  "dead  languages," — ^that  knowledge  which 
"teaches  us  to  pierce  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring  forth  from  the  caves  of  the 
moantains  metals  which  give  strength  to  our  hands,  and  subject  all  nature  to  our  use 
and  pleasure." 

That  knowledge  is  power  which  enables  us  to  multiply  our  productiveness,  to  sub- 
stitute the  iron  limb  and  rib  and  wheel  for  human  thews, — to  increase  our  strength  a 
hundredfold,  and  exchange  our  thoughts,  our  labor,  and  our  productions,  so  as  to  profit 
moat  by  the  diversity  of  our  wealth,  and  diffuse  that  wealth  trough  the  community. 

We  did  not  and  do  not  intend  to  inflict  our  readers  with  a  lecture  on  Political 
Economy;  but,  having  displayed  and  illustrated  the  magnitude  of  our  mineral  resources, 
it  is  now  proper  and  appropriate  to  illustrate  their  practical  development,  and  the  ways 
and  if&eans  of  making  them  available  to  our  domestic  industry  and  our  political  economy. 

We  will  try  to  be  concise  and  practical.  We  will  not  treat'  the  subject  scientificatly, 
because  older  and  wiser  heads  than  ours  have  been  confused  over  the  subject.  Adam 
Smith  and  the  English  have  been  trying  to  teach  us  for  the  last  hundred  years,  by 
science,  metaphysics,  and  coercion,  that  it  is  profitable  for  us  to  sell  them  "rabbit-skins 
at  sixpence,  and  buy  back  their  tails  at  a  shilling." 

The  policy  of  England  has  been  wise,  but  selfish;  profitable,  but  oppressive.  She 
has  grown  rich  by  keeping  the  world  poor.    We  do  not  advocate  her  policy;  but,  by 
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showing  how  she  aoqnired  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  though  circumscribed,  limited, 
and  insignificant  in  resources  when  compared  with  ours,  we  may  best  illustrate  the 
practical  deTclopment  of  our  fields  of  coal  and  mountains  of  ore. 

THE  POLICT  OF  ENGLAND,  AND  HER  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  practice  of  England  is  at  variance  iHth  her  precepts.  Her  history  does  not  agree 
with  her  "political  economy/'  as  taught  by  her  sophists.  Her  practical  economists 
have  not  followed  their  teachings. 

A  short  time  ago, — measuring  time  by  the  life  of  nations, — ^the  English  were  serfiw 
"villeins,''  or  painted  savages,  and  their  rulers  petty  feudal  ohiefik  They  then  foughft 
with  each  other,  ^r  disputed  the  possession  of  their  little  island  with  the  Soots,  Irish, 
Picte,  and  Welsh.  But  Christianity  brought  them  civilization,  and  foreigners  taagbl 
them  the  arts  and  scienoes.  They  improved  their  time,  and  profited  by  Uieir  lesscfna. 
The  miners  of  Cornwall  dug  tin  and  copper  from  their  barren  hills  and  sold  it  to  the 
PhoDnioians,  who  taught  them  the  art  of  making  iron. 

In  120,  a  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of  Monmonlb- 
shire ;  and  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  where  Roman  coins  were  found 
imbedded,  testify  the  early  production  of  iron.  But  during  the  succeeding  generation 
our  British  ancestors  were  neither  wise  nor  prosperous.  They  spent  their  time  in 
brutal  civil  broils  or  fruitless  foreign  wars.  Their  sovereigns  granted  monopolies  to 
favorites.  The  poor  were  tasked  to  pamper  the  noble.  Manufactures  were  discoaraged. 
taxes  were  heavy,  but  the  revenues  were  small.  England  had  neither  strength,  wealth, 
nor  power. 

Necessity,  however,  compelled  the  production  of  iron,  and  as  early  as  1620  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests  began  to  alarm  the  manufacturer,  and  the  propriety  of  making 
the  crude  iron  in  the  North  American  colonies,  where  timber  was  plentiful,  was  pro* 
posed.    Iron  was  first  made  in  Virginia  as  early  as  1619. 

The  production  of  crude  iron  was  encouraged  by  the  motheiHX>untiy,  but  her  children 
were  not  allowed  to  manufacture  it.  A  heavy  penalty  was  laid  on  those  who  erectul 
''slitting  mills,"  steel  mills,  foundries,  &c.,  and  laws  were  passed  at  a  later  period  pro 
hibiting  the  exportation  of  machinery  or  expert  mechanics  from  England.  Thus, 
England  at  that  early  day  encouraged  the  importation  of  raw  material,  as  she  has  doitf 
ever  since,  when  she  could  not  produce  the  article  herself.  But  as  soon  as  the  mano* 
facturers  of  England  discovered  that  wrought  iron  as  well  as  cast  iron  could  be  pn>- 
duced  with  pit-coal,  and  the  fear  of  exhausted  forests  no  more  troubled  them,  the 
importation  of  pig-iron  was  prohibited  by  heavy  tariffs.  Only  the  superior  Swedish 
and  Russian  bar  was  imported  to  any  amount,  because  this  class  of  iron  could  not  then 
be  made  in  England. 

England,  however,  had  no  competitor.  No  other  European  country  did  or  could  pro- 
duce common  iron  cheaper  than  herself,  and  she  gave  the  colonies  no  opportunity  to 

do  BO. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron  exported  to  England  by  the  Colonies  from  1728  to  1768  was 
about  75,000  tons,  of  which  26,000  were  exported  from  1761  to  1768.  Tirginia  oouki 
compete  with  England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  if  she  had  not  been  coerced  by  ths 
mother-country,  who  dictated  what  she  should  do,  and  what  she  should  not  da  Tir- 
ginia, in  consequence,  with  all  her  mineral  resources,  degenerated  into  a  mere  agri- 
culturist, and  a  breeder  of  slaves. 

But  up  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or,  we  may  say,  of  Cromwell,  England  pursued  no 
fixed  policy  in  regard  to  her  manufactures.  The  emancipation  of  her  bone  and  sinew 
by  the  Reformation,  and  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  under  the  Protector, 
developed  the  protective  policy  of  England,  and  secured  to  her  population  not  only 
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•qu&l  rights,  bafc  a  pnideat  fiunily  goTeraxnent,  which  only  aoiight  for  general  good  in 
£ngland'8  aggrandisement. 

Sinoe  then  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  have  not  eonsnlted  the  ben:efit  or  universal  good 
of  the  world  as  the  results  from  their  policy,  but  how  to  make  England  rich,  prosperous^ 
and  powerful;  and  they  have  succeeded  not  only  in  this,  but  in  conferring  on  the  world 
at  large  tenfold  the  adyantages  which  could  have  resulted  had  England  continued 
barbarous  or  neglected  her  own  vital  interests. 

The  result  of  her  policy  has  been  to  acquire  wealth  from  every  source,  to  become  the 
manufacturer  for  the  world,  and  to  compel  less  powerful  nations  to  become  her  cus- 
tomers.   But  she  conferred  benefits  while  exacting  their  tribute. 

From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  but  little  more  than 
doubled  itself  in  five  hundred  years;  and  from  1575  to  1750  the  increase  was  less  than 
one-third.  But  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  more  than  doubled  itself,  besides  sending  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  1816,  at  the  close  of  the  French  War,  the  debt  of  Great  Britain  was  $4,205,000,000,. 
and  her  estimated  wealth  $10,500,000,000.  Since  then,  the  increase  of  her  wealth  has 
been  rapid,  and  may  now  be  stated  at  nearly  $100,000,000,000. 

She  has  not  only  so  vastly  increased  her  wealth,  but  her  ability  to  produce  has  been 
proportionally  increased.  In  1688  her  population  was  less  than  6,000,000,  and  the 
industrial  or  productive  power  of  these  were  limited  to  the  able-bodied  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  who  exerted  only  their  brute  strength,  with  but  little  assistance  from 
intelligence,  mechanical  skill,  or  science.  But  in  1865  we  find  a  population  of  over 
30,000,000,  whose  average  wealth  is  over  $3000  per  headi  and  whose  productive  ability 
Ib  increased  20  times  by  the  aid  of  labor-saring  machinery ;  that  is,  the  30,000,000 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  aided  by  steam-power  an<l  mechanical  skill,  is  equal  to  a 
physical  force  of  600,000,000  able-bodied  men,  or  more  productive  power  than  is  po»> 
aessed  by  the  entire  manual  labor  of  the  world. 

We  need  not  say  that  China  with  her  340,000,000  can  neither  compete  with  the 
30,000,000  of  England  in  industrial  resources  or  material  power. 

We  cannot  attribute  this  wonderful  increase  to  her  agricultural  production  or  her 
extent,  but  must  seek  its  cause  in  the  prudent  management  of  her  domestic  industry 
and  political  economy,  her  mechanical  skill  and  constant  protection  to  the  production 
of  her  labor. 

That  little  island,  not  larger  than  one  of  our  great  States,  represents  more  available 
wealth  than  that  of  the  world  combined.  She  has  conquered  from  savage  and  barbaric 
nations  two  great  continents,  and  planted  her  children  and  established  her  language 
over  an  area  of  12,000,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  snrfiice,  and  reclaimed  to  civiliza- 
tion the  beet  portions  of  the  inhabitable  globe. 

That  she  has  sought  self-aggrandizement  in  all  this  we  cannot  deny;  but  the  result 
haa  been  a  benefit  to  mankind.  They  who  cannot  help  themselves  cannot  confer  benefits 
on  others^  "'Talents"  that  are  hidden  are  not  productive.  Tq  they  who  have  most, 
more  shall  be  given,  simply  because  they  earn  it  and  deserve  it.  Wilful  ignorance  and 
foil  J  are  greater  sins  than  '*  sharp  bargaining"  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  far- 
seeing  sagacity,  even  to  the  loss  of  others  or  at  the  expense  of  ignorance. 

We  can  only  blame  ourselves,  therefore,  that  England  has,  to  the  present  time, 
profited  more  by  our  superior  resources  than  ourselves,  or  that  she  has  pocketed  the 
aomial  products  of  our  gold-mines.  We  pay  her  superior  inteUigence,  skill,  and 
sagacity  nearly  $100,000,000  per  annum,  all  of  which  might  be  saved  by  putting  in 
practice  the  policy  of  England, — ^to  buy  nothing  we  can  make  ourselves,  to  encourage 
no  foreign  trade  which  does  not  pay  a  profit,  but  to  stimulate  every  manufacture  and 
every  oommeroial  transaction  which  will  realize  profit  and  produce  general  prosperity. 
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Daring  the  early  ages  the  arts  and  mannfaetares  flonriflhed  in  'Asia  and  Africa  The 
Middle  Ages  transferred  these  industries  to  Europe;  but  England  was  neither  first  in 
wealth  or  power  when  Florence  and  Amsterdam  were  in  their  senith  of  prosperity. 
She  nerer  wonld  have  acquired  her  present  position  hid  not  her  intelligenoe  led  to  the 
practical  deyelopment  of  her  immense  resources  in  coal  and  iron.  Was  ahe  not  the 
first  to  make  use  of  the  steam-engine,  and  create  from  coal,  iron,  and  steam  a  laborixig 
force  equal  to  the  physical  strength  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  worldT  But  em 
these  advantages  were  not  sufficient  to  the  wonderful  results  which  tranaformed  the 
little  island  from  heath  and  moor  to  a  garden-- from  poverty  to  opulence — ^in  the  short 
period  of  a  hundred  years.  Money,  the  machinery  which  puts  all  else  in  motion,  was 
wanted,  and  this  was  provided  by  war,  which  has  always  been  considered  aa  calamitoiis 
and  exhaustive;  but,  though  long,  bloody,  and  cosUy,  it  brought  wealth  to  finglaiML 
Paper  money,  vrhich  sophistical  economists  condemn,  was  the  means  oi  making  goM 
plentiful  in  England.  Her  consols^  representing  her  debt,  gave  her  people  the  m«u» 
of  converting  her  stones  of  coal  and  rocks  of  iron  into  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
treating  a  productive  industry  which  has  rivalled  the  world. 

EESOURCES  AND  POLICY  OP  THE  UNION. 

A  few  words  will  explain  the  colonial  history  of  the  Provinces  under  Britieli  rule. 
They  were  "drawers  of  water  and  hewers  of  wood"  to  England.  They  supplied  her 
with  such  raw  material  as  she  could  not  produce  at  home,  and  opened  markets  for  her 
manufactured  goods  at  great  profits.  The  surplus  population  of  England  is  encouraged 
to  migrate;  to  conquer  new  fields  fi>r  her  industry;  and  those  peaceful  conquests  have 
been  England's  greatest  victories.  Her  colonists  in  America  vrere  encouraged  to  spread 
over  the  continent,  to  invade  the  fbrests,  and  cultivate  the  fields,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  own  axes  or  tiieir  ovm  ploughs;  they  were  told  to  grow  silk,  and 
wool,  and  cotton,  and  were  offered  premiums  for  row  material,  but  Uiey  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  own  dotiis  or  transport  therr  own  productions. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  this  country  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  England  in 
1740,  when  only  17,350  tons  were  produced;  and  our  exportation  of  pig-iron  to  ^igland 
during  that  year  vras  2275  tons. 

Had  our  manufacturing  interests  been  fostered  and  encouraged  from  that  date  as  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  England  was,  we  should  long  ago  have  been  able  to  oc^ 
with  England  and  open  our  ports  to  Jree  trade  without  injury  to  our  own  productive 
labor. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  prospered  and  increased  in  wealth  notwithstaiiding 
the  long  struggle ;  but  when  England  lost  the  control  of  her  disobedient  offspring,  she 
prohibited  the  exportation  or  migration  of  machinery  or  mechanical  experts,  and  sought 
thus  to  retard  the  spread  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  increase  her  own 
ability  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  world  at  cheaper  rates  than  it  was  posaihle  for 
unskilled  and  unassisted  labor  to  produce  it.  At  this  time  the  steam-^nginee  of  Watts 
and  Bolton  were  iast  comirig  into  use,  giving  England  the  means  of  multiplying  her 
productive  power  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  have  nnce 
increased  her  phyrical  force  from  a  mere  fraction  to  600,000,000  of  units  of  labor.  Her 
ability,  therefore,  to  control  the  trade  of  the  world  is  constantiy  increadng,  and  no 
other  country  save  our  own  can  ever  become  her  serious  rival  in  the  manu&ctnre  cf 
iron  in  its  various  shapes.  Of  the  10,000  square  miles  of  productive  coal-area  in 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  contains  over  half,  though  its  entire  area  is  only  121.000 
square  miles  against  the  3,757,209  square  miles  of  Europe.  But,  as  compared  with  the 
productive  coal^area  of  the  United  States,  England's  resources  in  tiiis  meal  important 
of  all  minerals  to  a  manufacturing  people  are  less  in  comparison  than  those  of  Europe 
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as  compared  with  hetB«  Her  121,000  square  miles  of  territory  contain  about  6000 
square  miles  of  coal-area.  Our  3,000,000  contain  over  200,000  square  miles  of  coal. 
England  has  one  square  mile  of  coal  for  twenty  of  territory.  We  have  one  square  mile 
of  coal  for  every  fifteen  of  territory;  and,  as  we,  have  shown,  our  resources  in  iron  are 
equal  to  our  resources  in  coal.  England's  contracted  area  neither  supplies  her  laborers 
with  food  nor  offers  her  products  a  market.  She  must,  therefore,  transport  her  supplies 
from  beyond  the  seas,  and  ship  the  products  of  her  mills  and  shops  to  foreign  markets. 
We  have  an  unlimited  area:  our  plains  and  fields  are  on  the  same  scale  of  magnificence 
with  our  resonroes  in  coal  and  iron.  The  products  of  our  soil  will  abundantly  clothe 
and  support  us;  while  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  diversity  of  our  productions 
and  wants  offer  our  manufactures  a  home  market  far  greater  than  the  foreign  markets 
ever  enjoyed  by  England.  If  we  had  not  a  pound  of  domestic  or  surplus  products  to 
export  beyond  the  amount  of  our  imports,  we  should  grow  rich  rapidly  under  the  pro- 
tective policy  pursued  so  successfully  by  England,  by  the  increase  of  our  domestic 
wealth  and  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  precious  metals  from  our  Western  mines. 

The  development  of  our  resources  has  been  materially  controlled  and  checked  by  the 
overwhelming  productive  power  of  England  and  her  ability  to  produce  cheap  goods ; 
by  her  policy  of  dravring  the  raw  material  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  returning 
the  manufactured  article,  and  by  working  up  her  own  raw  material  into  the  most  valu- 
able forms.  Her  statesmen  and  her  manufacturers  have  worked  in  harmony,  because 
her  manufacturing  interests  overshadowed  all  others.  Her  political  economists  have 
taught  precepts  which  her  lawgivers  did  not  practise.  They  advocate,/^  irade  now, 
in  certain  articles  when  no  other  nation  can  compete  with  England  in  these  productions. 
England  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  increases  the  production  of  her  work- 
people one  hundredfold,  and  until  other  natbns  can  approximate  this  result,  free  trade 
will  result  to  her  advantage.  Cheap  labor  has  comparatively  little  to  do  with  this 
result.  True,  had  the  Chinese  the  same  intelligence,  skill,  capital,  and  machinery,  with 
the  same  resonroes,  their  dense  population,  laboring  at  sixpence  per  day,  could  even  under- 
sell England.  But  England,  with  all  these  advantages  at  command,  and  her  able-bodied 
men  working  at  fifty  cents  per  day,  con  always  undersell  our  manufacturers  as  long  as 
they  pay  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  labor.  Our  people  can  never  enjoy  pros- 
perity or  a  proper  remuneration  for  their  labor  as  long  as  the  mere  physical  force  is  at 
open  competition  vrith  the  labor-saving  machinery  of  Europe.  But  the  United  States,  as 
before  mentioned,  can  not  only  compete  with  England  under  the  same  development ; 
but  we  are  the  only  other  country  which  can  compete  with  her  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  ehief  staples  of  the  world.  Notwithstanding  our  superiority  in  resources,  however, 
we  can  never  compete  with  her  83,000,000  horse-power  of  labor-saving  machinery 
until  vre  increase  the  physical  force  of  each  laboring  unit  in  the  same  proportion,  say 
one  hundredfold.  When  this  is  done,  and  each  million  of  our  ingenious  mechanics 
and  experts  shall  have  been  increased  one  hundred  million,  then  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  advocate yre«  fra<2e.  But  England  will  never  permit  this  grand  consummation,  this 
magnificent  development,  as  long  as  we  allow  her  to  cripple  every  attempt  by  exposing 
our  manufacturers  to  competition  and  ruin  every  decade  as  a  chronic  political-  dis- 
temper. 

Bat,  under  the  degree  of  development  attainable  in  this  country  through  adequate 
protection  for  a  short  time,  our  skilful  mechanics  and  ingenious  inventors,  whose  pro- 
duotioos  are  unrivalled,  would  soon  add  to  our  industrial  resources  that  power  in  which 
we  are  now  deficient  to  compete  with  England  in  our  own  markets ;  and  every  horse- 
power of  steam  machinery  built  and  put  in  use  at  home  adds  to  that  ability  by  giving 
na  a  force  equal  to  the  labor  of  seven  men,  which  con  be  exerted  here  as  cheap  as  it 
can  be  in  England,  or  put  in  competition  with  the  meanest  slave, — ^the  most  ill-paid 
labor  of  the  world  on  the  score  of  economy. 
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PROTECTION  vf.  FREE  TRADE. 

Having  notioed  why  England  is  able  to  underseU  ns  in  our  own  markets,  aad  thai 
she  can  cripple  the  manufacturer  of  any  nation  not  aided  by  labor-easing 
without  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  labor,  we  may  now  show  how  our  pdicy 
framed  to  advance  her  interests  more  than  our  own,  and  to  enrich  foreign 
while  we  have  crippled  or  ruined  those  at  home;  that  our  superior  reaooroea  and 
monopoly  of  productions  in  certain  staples  have  enriched  England  without  addiog  m»mk^ 
rially  to  our  own  wealth. 

A  brief  history  of  our  tariffs  and  their  consequences  will  give  the  faoto,  and  prafvs 
the  necessity  of  protection  for  the  development  of  our  resources. 

The  Revolution  ended  British  rule  and  legislation  over  the  Colonies  and  &eir  irade. 
That  was  the  cause ;  this  was  the  effect  The  markets  for  our  pig  iron  cut  o^  and  the 
importation  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  suspended,  our  capital  and  skill 
turned  to  supply  our  own  necessities ;  and  many  small  iron-works  and  factoriea 
then  called  into  existence  to  be  crushed  with  the  return  of  peace. 

England  clearly  foresaw  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  American  States.  Th^r  akill  aad 
superior  iron  enabled  them  to  produce  a  better  article  from  this  material  than  eoold  be 
produced  in  England.  But  the  great  improvements  made  in  the  process  of  mam- 
faoturing  iron,  and  the  use  of  coal  and  coke  in  ite  production,  enabled  the  Engliah  maim- 
facturer  to  produce  a  cheap  if  not  a  good  article ;  and  in  order  to  control  as  maofa  fioraga 
trade  as  possible,  the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  was  passed,  to  prevent,  ander  aerere 
penalties,  the  emigration  of  mechanics^  or  skilful  workers  in  iron  or  steel,  or  the  ex- 
portation of  any  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  beyond  the  seas. 

With  the  return  of  peace  following  the  Revolution  came  an  almost  total  drain  of 
specie  for  foreign  goods,  and  a  languishing  state  of  our  own  manufaoturea, — poverty, 
ruin,  and  low  prices  for  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor ;  proving  that  Fxn  Tkam 
brought  even  more  ills  than  Was. 

FIRST  TARIFF. 

This  state  of  things  called  the  Convention  and  forced  it  to  give  power  to  Cbngroia  to 
protect  our  national  industry.  This  produced  the  first  American  tariff,  in  1789,  whiek 
gave  especial  protection  to  our  iron  manufactures.  When  they  suffer,  every  braaeh  of 
industry  suffers  more  or  less.  In  1791  our  iron  manufactures  were  in  a  prosperous  ood> 
dition  and  were  profitably  operated.  The  affairs  of  the  country  were  in  a  flouriahiog 
condition.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  and  all  the  manufactures  of  iron  except 
hardware  was  in  1794  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  when  imported  in  American  vessels,  with  an 
addition  of  10  per  cent,  when  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were  retained  until  1816. 
The  War  of  1812,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  our  manufactures;  but  they  were  again  de- 
pressed and  rendered  almost  inactive  at  its  close  from  the  inadequate  protection  thea 
afforded  to  the  high  prices  of  the  war  and  the  constant  improvement  going  forward  in 
the  English 'manufactures  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  prices. 

So  great  was  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  followed  the  peace  that  during 
the  first  three-quarters  of  1815  the  value  of  our  imports  amounted  to  $83,000,000,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  next  ensuing  $155,250,000  were  imported,  whioh  were  paid  for 
prin<|ipally  in  specie  and  notes  at  interest  I 

The  English  manufacturers  at  this  stage  of  our  history  made  great  saorificea  in  order 
to  control  our  trade  and  break  down  our  manufactures.  Lord  Brougham  said  in  Parlia- 
ment that  "  it  was  even  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation,  in  ordw, 
by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle  these  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which 
the  war  had  forced  into  existence  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  thing*/'    These  ex- 
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oeasiye  importations  were  fraught  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  To  our  manu- 
factures thej  brought  ruin.  Goods  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  labor,  took  a  sudden  and  ruinous 
fall,  and  our  experts  and  laborers  were  driven,  in  consequence,  to  other  and  new  fields 
of  labor.  Most  of  them  turned  to  the  soil  for  support ;  but  the  farmers,  like  the  manu- 
facturers, suiTered.  The  home-market  cut  o9,  reduced  the  price  of  their  products  to  a 
oomparativelj  greater  extent  than  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  national  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  our  domestic  industry 
was  almost  crushed  out.  The  public  debt  was  $123,016,375,  and  the  annual  reyenues 
demanded  by  the  Goyernment  was  $24,000,000,  and  entirely  beyond  our  means. 

Necessity  compelled  an  advance  in  the  duties,  and  the  amended  Act  of  1816  resulted ; 
but  the  duties  were  so  unequally  laid  that  they  produced  more  than  double  the  require- 
ments of  the  Government,  without  giving  much  protection  to  our  manufactures,  sinoe 
the  excess  of  imports  continued.  In  1818  the  imports  continued  large,  and  amounted 
during  that  year  to  $121,750,000,  against  $73,854,437  of  exports,  which  is  greater  than 
the  exports  of  any  other  year  previous  to  1833.  The  drain  of  specie  was  oonsequently 
very  great.  The  ports  of  Boston  and  Salem  alone  exported  $5,000,000  within  the  twelve 
months. 

FIRST  CRISIS. 

In  1819  the  crisis  came,  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  constant  drain  of  specie 
to  pay  for  the  excess  of  importation.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  com- 
pelled to  import  specie  in  the  first  sixteen  months  of  its  operations,  to  the  amount  of 
$7,250,000,  at  a  cost  of  over  $500,000;  while  merchants  paid  a  high  premium  for  gold  and 
silver  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  their  importations.  Our  manufacturers  ruined,  our  work- 
shops closed,  our  money  exhausted,  then  came  the  natural  decline  of  labor  and  the 
value  of  our  exports,  since  Europe  cannot  sell  cheap  goods  and  pay  high  prices  for  food 
and  raw  material;  and  the  result  was  not  only  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers,  but  to 
the  merchant  and  the  agriculturist.  A  general  paralysis  now  fell  upon  all  branches  of 
industry;  and  for  the  distress  which  followed,  no  alleviation  was  found  until  the  return 
to  semi-protective  duties  in  1824.  The  banks  suffered  from  a  lack  of  specie,  and  bank- 
ruptcies overwhelmed  both  the  merchant  and  shipping  interests.  Merchandise  could 
not  be  sold,  and  ships  found  nothing  to  carry.  Farms  were  mortgaged,  or  sold  at  half 
their  yalue;  workshops  and  factories  everywhere  closed;  manufacturers  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  pursuits  and  sink  their  capital,  while  their  experts  were  scattered,  and 
forced  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  farmer,  and  swell  the  products  of  the  soil,  for 
which  there  was  no  longer  a  market 

Baring  1822  our  iron  manufacturers  were  silent.  The  highest  price  of  common  bar- 
iron  from  1820  to  1824  was  forty-six  dollars,  and  the  average  price  about  forty-two  per 
ton.  The  importation  of  iron  during  this  year  from  Great  Britain  was  15,000  tons, — 
a  small  amount  from  a  present  point  of  view,  but  an  excessively  large  one  then,  almost 
before  nulroads  came  into  existence.  The  imports  were  excessive  in  all  manufactured 
articles;  and  while  the  duties  were  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Government^ 
they  were  not  suiBcient  to  protect  our  domestic  industry,  from  which  not  only  had  the 
life  been  crushed,  but  even  the  spirit  of  enterprise  had  departed  from  our  people. 

The  grain-producing  capacities  of  the  country  had  been  increased  five  to  six  fold 
since  1790;  but  the  exports  of  provisions  were  not  greater  than  they  were  during  the 
five  years  of  protection  from  1790  to  17951  While  foreign  nations  supplied  us  with 
^€ap  iron,  ftc.,  they  did  not  want  even  our  cheap  flour,  beef,  and  pork. 

The  great  argument  of  free  trade  is,  that  duties  enhance  the  prices  to  consumers, 
and  "buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest"  is  its  creed.  The  question  of  markets,  or  how 
we  may  sell,  is  entirely  ignored.  The  fact  that  the  ability  to  buy  depends  on  our 
success  in  selling  is  lost  sight  of,  though  thousands  of  examples  have  taught  us  that 
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bankruptcy  Inyariablj  results  from  over-trading.  We  shall  see,  huwerer,  in  the  Beqnel, 
that  we  not  only  sell  our  staples  cheap,  but  buy  our  goods  dear,  under  the  charm  of /ree 
trade;  not  only  because  goods  are  dear  at  a  shilling  a  yard  when  com  commandB  Vot 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  but  because  the  price  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  alwajs  adtancts 
as  our  own  ability  to  produce  them  decreoHM.  Let  cotton  cbth  be  an  instance.  Tb( 
branch  of  our  industry  was  inadvertently  protected;  its  manufacture  was  encouraged, 
profits  resulted;  improvements  introduced;  capital  increased;  and  in  1823,  when  tbe 
prices  of  all  foreign  manufactures  were  low,  cotton  cloth  was  made  in  this  country  with 
profit,  while  almost  every  other  branch  of  industry  languished.  Protection  enabled  tk 
poor  man  and  the  farmer  to  obtain  his  coarse  cotton  at  half  their  former  prices,  irbne 
it  supplied  our  people  with  employment,  and  gave  a  profitable  home  market  in  the  ood- 
munity  in  which  the  manufactures  existed.  If  such  was  the  result  in  cotton,  why  nut 
in  every  other  staple  article, — particularly  iron,  by  which  and  through  which  even 
other  branch  of  industry  thrives?  • 

TABIFFS  OF  1824*28. 

In  1824,  protection  to  our  domestic  industry  was  agun  forced  on  the  country  It 
necessity.  The  manufactures  of  the  country  were  disintegrating  under  the  proces  tf 
foreign  rivalry,  our  people  were  reduced  to  the  standard  pf  foreign  -labor,  with  whiri 
they  were  forced  to  compete;  and  not  only  were  they  compelled  \ijjrte  trade  to  tL^ 
status  of  the  starving  and  crowded  millions  of  Europe,  from  which  they  had  eodesTored 
to  escape  by  emigration,  but  they  were  forced  to  pit  their  boM  and  museU  against  iL« 
steam-engines  and  labor-saving  macihinery  of  England. 

During  the  semi-firee-trade  period,  from  1816  to  1824,  the  public  finances  had  been  p 
much  reduced  as  to  compel  a  resort  to  loans  in  a  time  of  peace  to  save  the  credit  of  ^ 
oountry ;  while  our  agriculture  and  commerce  suffered  from  the  same  causes  which  dri«i 
up  the  sources  of  both  public  and  private  revenue. 

The  total  value  of  dutiable  imports  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1824  ven 
$264,962,457,  and  the  duties  thereon,  $90,430,612,  being  an  average  of  thirty-fire  per 
cent.  The  new  tariff  enacted  in  1824  raised  the  average  rate  of  duty  to  forty  tad  a 
half  per  cent.,  which  yielded  during  the  next  four  years  $121,037,942  on  an  importatMA 
of  $301,558,885.  But  this  iQerease  in  duty,  though  we  should  now  consider  it  faigli- 
and  which  was,  in  fact,  adequate  to  the  protection  of  established  branches  of  dooK^tir 
manufactures,  was  not  sufficient  to  resuscitate  the  dead  spirit  of  our  mined  indnmr. 
Let  us  notice  woollen  goods,  for  example,  the  duties  on  which  had  been  increased  froiQ 
twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. ;  and  on  the  strength  of  this  increiM. 
woollen  manufacturers  started  their  mills,  and  new  mills  were  erected ;  but  as  soon  v 
this  duty  qn  imported  woollen  goods  went  into  operation,  Qreat  Britain  reduced  tbedatr 
upon  foreign  wool  from  sixpence  to  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  for  the  acknowledged  parp««e 
of  enabling  ]xw  woollen  manufacturers  to  retain  and  control  the  woollen  trade  of  tb« 
United  States. 

The  cheap  labor  and  labor-sfiving  machinery  of  England,  her  long^established  factorieti 
great  improvements,  and  vast  capital,  proved  too  much  for  our  domestic  manufactarM. 
notwithstanding  this  high  duty.  Absolute  prohibition  was  required  to  resuscitate  <«' 
manufactures,  or  bring  into  existence  new  branches  of  industry,  open  to  European  cco>' 
petition.  From  this  absolute  want  sprang  the  highly  protecUve  and  almost  prohibitory 
tariff  of  1828,  which  resulted  in  '*good  times,"  high  prices  for  labor  and  theprvducts 
of  labor,  and  both  public  and  private  prosperity,  not  only  North,  but  South. 

The  planting  interests  of  the  South,  however,  always  blind  ^  an  enlightened  poliO- 
and  /governed  by  short-sighted  and  selfish  motives,  remonstrated  against  the  Tanf  ivt 
of  1828  as  "unjust,  oppressive,  and  unconstitutional"    They  w^re  viliing  to  («.^ 
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tribate  to  England,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their 
oommon  country  by  bearing  a  temporary  ill  to  prevent  permanent  disease, — a  disease 
which  has  since  nearly  resulted  in  disruption,  and  which  has  been  only  cured  by  the 
most  severe  suffering,  the  most  cruel  treatment 

South  Carolina — always  poor,  little,  discontented,  and  miserable — ^passed  her  &mous 
NuUifictUian  Act  in  1832;  but  President  Jackson's  "hemp  remedy"  then  produced  better 
results  than  President  Buchanan's  **  cordial"  since.  In  the  face,  however,  of  Southern  arro- 
gance, ignorance,  and  croaking,  the  country  prospered ;  the  public  debt  was  paid,  principal 
and  interest;  manufactures  flourished;  and  many  of  our  most  profitable  branches  of 
domestic  industry  were  then  firmly  established, — enabling  us  to  compete  with  England 
in  her  own  markets  for  the  peculiar  goods  whose  manufacturing  had  been  encouraged. 

The  continual  hue  and  cry  from  the  South,  coming  from  those  who  were  anxious  to 
sell  the  English  a  pound  of  cotton  for  a  shilling  and  buy  back  an  ounce  at  twenty-five 
cents,  who  racked  their  generous  soils  and  permanently  impoverished  the  inheritance 
for  a  "mess  of  pottage," — a  few  paltry  dollars  to  spend  in  idleness  and  selfish  luxury, 
—at  length  overcame  the  prudence  of  our  statesmen,  and  led  them  to  commit  the  fatal 
error  of  repudiating  the  "American  system,"  and  dwarfing  the  grovrth  of  our  manu- 
factures, which,  otherwise,  to^y  might  have  been  able  to  compete  with  the  world. 

THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

In  1833  tbe  celebrated  Compromise  Act  became  a  law,  and  reduced  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  about  one-half.  The  effects  of  this  reduction  were  not  immediately  felt. 
The  change  from  abundance  to  famine  is  gradual ;  want  comes  when  wcuie  stops  from 
exhaustion.  Our  surplus  supported  us  for  a  time,  but  we  lived  on  our  capital  rather 
than  its  profits.  This  could  not  last  long,  and  from  plenty  we  were  again  plunged  into 
poverty  and  general  distress. 

In  1836  the  importation  amounted  to  $189,980,035,  or  an  increase  of  $63,458,703  over 
those  of  1834,  the  first  year  of  the  Compromise  tariff,  with  an  average,  for  the  three 
rears  ending  in  1837,  of  $155,465,703  per  annum.  These  excessive  importations  again 
Irained  the  country  of  specie  and  drove  capital  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agri- 
ultural  interests,  and  the  result  again  came  in  ruin  to  many  and  loss  to  all.  The 
econd  crisis  commenced  on  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  by  the  suspension  of  the  New  York 
•anks,  followed  by  the  banks  throughout  the  Union.  Importation — ^which  still  amounted 
3  about  $141,000,000,  or  $23,500,000  in  excess  of  the  exports— declined  $48,000,000, 
ecause  we  were  drained,  bankrupt,  and  could  not  buy  more  or  make  the  ruin  greater, 
'he  nation  again  became  a  borrower  to  save  its  credit.  Bankrupt  laws  obliterated 
idebtedness,  and  financial  troubles  ensued  which  even  to  this  day  leave  their  marks. 
Thus  wo  see  the  cause  and  effect.  There  is  no  speculation  about  it.  History  shows 
in  such  clear  and  prominent  letters  that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  Protection  to 
3mestic  industry  brought  prosperity ;  free  trade  brought  adversity.  The  laws  govern- 
ig  those  results  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  society,  and  no  more.  We  cannot  long 
tntinue  to  spend  more  than  we  earn,  or  to  buy  more  than  we  sell,  unless  we  reverse 
ir  usual  course,  and  instead  of  "selling  rabbit-skins  for  a  sixpence  and  buying  back 
eir  tailfl  at  a  shilling,"  try  to  play  that  game  on  others. 

TARIFF  OF  1842. 

The  free-trade  tariffs  have  always  been  experiments,  and  they  always  resulted  disas* 
>usly ;  'vrhile  our  protective,  or  semi-protective,  tariffs  have  always  been  forced  on  us 
'  stem  necessity:  yet  they  always  resulted  in  plenty  and  prosperity,  wealih,  growth, 
id  power;  while ym  trade  brought  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin. 
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The  Goremment  was  agun  compelled  to  adnuioe  tlie  dntiea,  and  in  1842,  notwHh- 
standing  the  Compromise  Act,  which  was  considered  as  binding  between  the  North  and 
Soath,  Congress  passed  the  protectiTe  tariff  of  that  year.  It  was  the  leeolt  of  an  tma- 
gencj,  yet  was  proposed  as  a  prndeni  and  wise  act  of  legidation  fiv  the  genersl  'ant 
rests  of  die  country,  and  the  effects  were  almost  magicaL 

**In  1842  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  but  little  exceeded  ^ffX> 
tons;  by  1846  it  bad  grown  to  an  amount  exceeding  800,000  tons.  In  1842 the eul 
sent  to  market  was  but  1,000,250  tons;  in  18^  it  exceeded  3,000,000  tons.  The  aAt% 
and  woollen  manufactures — and  manufactures  of  erery  kind,  indeed — grew  with  ^ 
rapidity;  and  thus  was  made  ererywhere  a  demand  for  food,  cotton,  wool,  tobaeeo,  ui 
all  the  products  of  the  field,  the  consequences  of  which  were  seen  in  the  fiiet  that  fnsn 
ererywhere  rose,  that  money  became  everywhere  abundant,  that  fluiners  and  propertj- 
holders  generally  were  enabled  to  pay  off  their  mortgages,  that  sheriflii'  uln  tlac^t 
ceased,  and  that  the  rich  ceased  to  be  made  richer  at  llie  expense  of  tiie  poor."*^ 


AD  VALOREM. 

But  this  prosperity  continued  for  a  short  season  only.  The  National  TreasoTj  wl« 
too  full;  money  too  plentiful;  the  tariff  was  too  good;  and  ''tinkering"  and  ezperiiDat 
was  again  resorted  to  by  our  statesmen.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  " lobby'*  sii 
British  gold  framed  the  tariff  of  1845-47  and  its  ad  valorem  duties.  The  duties  d 
1842  were  specific,  and  were  collected  on  our  own  valuation  in  cash,  and  the  appnben. 
collectors,  and  naval  officers  had  power  to  examine  parties  under  oath  in  relatioo  to  the 
value  of  exported  articles  in  the  principal  markets  from  whence  they  were  exported 
But  the  tariff  of  1846  gave  to  importers  the  means  of  peculation  and  fraud  by  obuisii^ 
false  invoices ;  and  while  the  duties  were  not  sufficient  to  protect  our  domestic  indastn, 
they  were  still  made  less  protective  by  the  dishonesty  of  ^e  British  manmfacturen  isi 
their  agents  here. 

But  a  still  more  powerful  influence  rendered  our  domestic  manufaotorerB  less  ilk 
than  usual  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  at  this  time.  The  highly  protective  duties '^ 
1842  were  almost  prohibitory  in  many  articles  of  importation.  Our  industry  flooii'l'^^ 
in  consequence;  the  prices  of  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  were  high;  mofiej*^* 
plentiful,  and  the  markets  for  home  production  insatiate. 

In  England  the  case  was  reversed.  The  United  States  were  her  best  cnstro^ 
during  the  free-trade  periods;  and  when  these  were  cut  off  by  high  tariflh  the  prWe 
of  labor  and  the  productions  of  labor  there  were  cheap.  ConsequenUy,  the  Engiisk 
manufacturers  were  able  to  sell  their  productions  much  below  American  prices,  ^hiA 
were  then  unusually  high.  English  labor  cost  fifty  cents  per  day,  ours  not  less  than  (« 
dollar  and  fifly  cents,  or  three  times  the  price  of  English  labor;  while  the  freights  fits 
England  to  New  York  were  not  greater  tiian  the  transportation  from  our  maonfsctnrei 
generally  to  the  same  point.  Our  labor,  therefore,  should  drop  suddenly  to  the  Eoflsb 
standard  if  we  would  compete  with  them.  But  revolutions  of  this  kind  ctnoot  \* 
effected  in  a  day  or  a  year.  Prices  and  regulations  cannot  change  so  suddenly.  Bans* 
ruptcy  and  ruin  come  to  communities  slowly.  Foreign  goods  sell  cheap  at  fir»t  ^beo 
we  are  rich,  but  dear  at  last,  when  we  are  poor.  These  are  natural  results;  hot  BntL^ 
policy  encourages  them,  and  British  avarice  hastens  to  take  all  the  advantagei  ikij 
offer. 

It  is  strange  that  statesmen,  with  our  history  before  them,  and  the  examples  of  ^^"^^ 
years  fresh  in  their  memory,  should  Icjgislate  for  the  destruction  of  domestic  industrj 
and  in  favor  of  our  foreign  rivals.    The  disastrous  results  of  a  free-trade  pdn*/ 

*  Henry  0.  Oirej. 
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beeof  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Rnin  always  followed  in  its  wake;  while  proteo- 
tion  slwaja  brought  prosperity,  '^good  times,''  and  high  prioes  for  labor  and  the 
products  of  labor.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  we  were  again  to  try  the  "blessing? 
of  free  trade"  as  tanght  by  British  eoonomists.  We  were  to  experience  once  more  the 
beaalifal  precepts  so  Icmngly  taught  us  by  our  gpod  cousins  over  the  water;  but  we 
ignored  their  example.  The  free-trade  tariff  of  1846-47  took  the  place  of  the  protective 
tariff  of  1842.  When  this  free-trade  tariff  went  into  effect,  weVere  rich;  plenty  every- 
where existed;  our  vaults  were  fiill  of  gold,  and  our  people  enjoyed  prosperity  and 
abundance.  All  this  could  not  change  suddenly.  Our  wealth  did  not  vanish  in  a  day 
nor  a  year.  But  a  crista  was  imminent  in  1850.  The  gold  of  California  only  put  it  off. 
In  1852-53  we  exported  $97,000,000  in  specie  to  pay  for  goods  which  we  should  have 
made  ourselves.  But  the  treasure  of  California,  though  it  flowed  in  a  steady  stream 
of  millions  from  the  Qolden  Gate  of  the  West,  only  pat  off  the  evil  day  by  paying  the 
enormous  losses  of  our  free-trade  hobby.  In  1857  came  the  third  crisis,  and  we  were 
poor  indeed.  The  profits  of  former  industry,  the  millions  of  California,  the  labor  of 
many  years,  all  wasted  by  the  insatiate  demands  of  free  trade,  or,  worse,  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  our  enemies  and  rivals. 

This  crisis  came,  perhaps,  at  the  proper  moment,  since  it  wis  Becessary  to  shape  the 
public  sentiment  in  proper  form  for  the  great  resolts  which  were  to  follow.  It  left  us 
poor, — our  factories  closed,  our  manufkoturera  rained,  our  experts  scattered;  but  it 
taught  our  people  vrisdom,  and  prepared  their  minds  for  the  advent  of  the  slaveholders' 
rebellion, — ^though  their  pockets  and  their  means  of  defence  were  sadly  deficient  in  con- 
sequence. In  1860-61  came  a  change  in  political  parties  and  political  economy.  "Pro^ 
tflction  to  oar  manufactures  was  accepted  as  protection  to  our  farmers,"  and  adopted  as 
a  plank  in  the  Republican  Platform. 

"Better  reform  late  than  never."  But  let  as  see  how  great  the  emergency,  how 
necessary  the  change  from  free  trade  to  something  like  protection,  and  how  illy  prepared 
we  were,  in  consequence  of  ten  years  of  the  "crushing-out"  prooess^  to  meet  the  gigant^Q 
demands  which  the  war  so  suddenly  forced  upon  us,— how  indispensable  those  maaofSEuy 
tores  which  we  refused  to  protect  in  peace  were  to  oar  protection  in  war. . 

In  1849  and  1850,  the  quantity  of  English  railroad  iron  rushed  into  American  markete 
were  200,000  tons,  at  $40  per  ton,  to  which  low  price  we  had  forced  it  during  our  season 
of  protection.  Our  mills,  which  produced  41,000  tons  annually,  and  were  then  capable 
of  producing  70,000  tons,  were  reduced  to  16,500  tons  average  during  these  years. 

The  fumacee  went  out  of  blast,  becaase  the  market  for  pig-iron  was  destroyed  by  the 
stopping  of  the  mills.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from 
actual  ruin,  our  manufacturers  asked  simply  for  protection  against  actual  loss,  or 
enough  to  allow  them  $50  per  ton  for  iron  which  was  one-third  more  valuable  than 
English  iron;  but  Congress  refused  to  hdp  them;  they  permitted  our  foreign  rivals  to 
crush  out  competition.  Our  productions  fell  from  800,000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum 
to  less  than  500,000  tons,  instead  of  increasing  as  formerly.  England  then  stepped  ia 
for  our  trade,  and  befbre  competition  could  be  agun  restored,  the  price  of  iron  went  up 
from  $40  to  $80  per  ton  I  At  enormous  prices,  England  supplied  us  with  no  less  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  raib  in  the  four  years  1S51-54. 

The  additional  price  paid  during  those  fijar  years  by  our  railroad  companies  as  a 
penalty  for  permitting  American  competition  to  be  crushed  out,  could  not  be  leas  tha&  . 
$30,000,000,  which  went  into  British  pockets.  This  crushing-out  process  culminated 
with  lj)e  crisis  of  1857,  and  left  our  faetories  closed,  our  workshops  idle,  our  furnaces 
OQt  of  blast,  our  mills  deserted,  our  exports  scattered,  our  capital  sunk,  our  credit  de- 
stroyed, our  iron  industry  crippled,  and.  tiie  munitions  d  war  consequently  unavailable. 

This  was  our  condition  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  though  we  had  been  for  a 
▼bole  decade  in  possession  of  mines  of  treasure  that  yielded  us  mere  than  $500,000,000 ! 
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all  of  which  had  gone  to  Europep  without  enabling  us  to  pay  our  way,  or  make  up  fi>r 
the  annual  loss  of  our  free-trade  experiment;  while  we  owed  not  lees  than  $5O0,00O,0iJiJ 
in  addition  to  English  or  European  capitalists,  on  which  we  could  scaroelj  pay  the  intc^ 
rest,  and  our  credit  was  so  low  that  our  bonds  found  no  further  purchasers.  So  mocb 
for  free  trade!    These  are  its  lessons.    Will  we  never  profit  by  our  sad  expefknce 7 


"THE  PROTECTION  OP  WAR," 

The  limited  tariff  of  1861  could  not  hare  had  the  effect  of  suddenly  starting  our 
factories  and  reviving  our  industry  to  the  astonishing  extent  we  have  witnessed  daring 
Uie  past  three  years.  In  1812,  the  demands  and  '*  protection"  of  war  revived  our  m- 
dustry,  and  brought  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  1861,  and  during  four  years  of  tkf 
most  costly  and  tremendous  war  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  have  increased  in  dod- 
bers,  wealth,  and  general  prosperity.  Our  losses  in  treasure  were  and  are  greater  onder 
the  demands  of  free  trade  than  under  those  of  war.  We  can  better  afford  to  pay 
$2,000,000  per  day  to  our  soldiers  and  manufacturers  at  home  to  protect  our  domestk 
industry,  than  we  can  to  pay  England  to  do  our  manufacturing  in  iron  alone.  We  eta 
better  afford  to  pay  the  interest  on  $3,000,000,000  to  our  own  people  on  our  own  ctpitii, 
than  to  pay  the  balance  of  free  trade  to  Europe!  The  first  is  accumulative,  while  the 
second  is  exhaustive. 

During  the  war,  our  production  of  pig-iron  increased  to  1,300,000  tons,  and,  vhh 
protection,  it  can  be  made  to  double  itself  every  five  years,  with  an  annual  decrease  id 
eost.  Our  rolling-mills  produced  283,560  tons  of  rails  in  1864,  and  possess  a  capscitT 
of  700,000  tons  per  annum  of  rolled  iron. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  war  has  now  partially  ceased,  and  that  given  Ij  tb< 
tariff  of  1861  is  rendered  ineffectual  in  some  cases  by  the  operation  of  direct  taxes. 
particularly  on  our  iron  manufactures.  The  Republican  party  pledged  thenuetre^tc 
give  "protection  to  the  farmer  by  bringing  the  consumer  to  his  side;''  but  we  find  the 
reverse  to  be  true  at  present,  and  free  trade  virtually  rules  to-day  over  many  important 
branches  of  our  domestic  industry. 

The  duty  on  iron  is  nominally  $15.68  per  ton  of  2240  pounds.  The  direct  taxes  paid  tj 
the  manufacturer  are  $8.40  per  gross  ton,  and  the  indirect  taxes  $7.83» — ^making  a  tot&l 
of  $16.23  paid  by  the  iron  manufacturers  on  a  ton  of  rails,  or  55  cents  excess  of  ux 
over  duty.*  The  only  protection  now  afforded  is  in  the  premium  on  gold,  which  «? 
cannot  wish  to  continue.  We  are,  therefore,  to-day,  though  under  a  Government  pledge 
to  protection,  on  the  road  to  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin,  which  is  sure  to  follow  frise  trade. 

Our  exports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  year — 1865 — ^were  xtM 
at  $86,500,000  in  specie,  while  our  imports  for  the  same  time  amount  to  $168,500,(M 
in  specie ! — or  an  excess  of  $82,000,0001 1 — which  must  be  paid  for  in  gold,  or,  worse,  ic 
Government  bonds,  bearing  interest,  of  which  over  $1,000,000  go  to  Europe  every  week. 
It  is  known  (hat  more  than  $500,000,000  of  railroad  and  State  bonds  are  held  in  Earof^ 
on  which  the  highest  rates  of  interest  are  paid,  and  it  is  feared  thai  ow  $500,000,1 0.' 
Government  bonds  have  already  found  their  way  to  the  same  hands. 

We  presume  that  a  direct  loss  has  been  suffered  in  this  last  transactiGn  of  at  leaft 
$250,500,000.  Many  of  these  bonds  were  sold  at  a  discount  of  150,  and  none  le«  than 
40  per  cent. ;  an  average,  therefore,  of  50  per  cent,  is  less  than  that  which  has  been 
paid.  For  thb  $250,000,000  we  have  nothing  to  show ;  and  yet  the  interest  is  snlsilei 
because  we  have  absorbed  the  capital  in  excess  of  imports. 

We  can  far  better  afford  to  war  with  a^  Europe,  year  after  year,  tiian  give  hsr  free 

•  Letter  of  Duiel  J.  MoneU,  Bw|^  to  the  8eci«tiU7  of  the  Aaetlcui  Inn  aad  Steel 
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trade,  the  best  of  oor  markets,  and  pay  the  balance  of  "profit  and  loss"  in  bonds  at  46 
per  cent,  discount 

Ten  years  of  such  intercourse  would  lead  us  to  irreparable  ruin, — ^repudiation, — ^while 
ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  afford  us  full  protection,  wipe  out  our  debts, 
and  save  us  an  annual  drain  of  specie  which,  under  free  trade,  would  not  be  less  than 
$100,000,000  per  annum.  Could  we  not  far  better  pay  $2,000,000  per  day  to  our  own 
aoldiers,  and  those  who  furnish  army  and  navy  supplies,  to  afford  us  the  '*  protection  of 
war,'^  rather  than  pay  an  annual  loss  so  enormous,  so  ruinous?  The  taxes  paid  to  our 
government  is  not  a  loss  to  the  country.  It  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  and  rather  in- 
creases than  diminishes  the  wealth  of  the  people,  since  it  is  paid  principally  on  capital 
famished  by  the  government,  on  which  we  realize  a  profit  after  paying  the  interest 
But  we  can  far  better  afford  to  pay  and  keep  in  the  field  500,000  soldiers  than  allow  the 
domestic  industry  of  30,000,000  to  languish,  and  pay  Europe  to  work  for  us.  We  had 
better  tax  the  industry  of  the  country  $2,000,000  per  day,  than  lose  a  larger  amount  by 
idleness,  and  the  want  of  profitable  employment,  by  crushing  out  the  spirit  of  industry 
by  free  trade ! 

• 

THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS. 

Having  presented  a  brief  r68um6  of  our  tariff  Acts  and  their  results, — showing  the 
evils  of  the  one  and  the  benefits  of  the  other,  as  demonstrated  in  protective  and  free- 
trade  tariffs, — ^we  now  offer  a  concise  and  practical  illustration  of  the  ways  and  means 
to  national  prosperity,  or  in  what  consists  the  wealth  of  nations. 

A  nation's  wealth  consists  principally  in  her  natural  resources;  secondly,  in  the  in- 
telligence, skill,  and  industry  of  her  people.  A  country  may  be  rich  in  all  the  bountiful 
gifts  of  nature,  as  Mexico  and  China,  and  yet  without  the  ability  to  profit  for  the  lack 
of  intelligence,  skiU,  and  industry.  We  find  the  people  of  New  England,  who  have  not 
much  to  boast  of  in  their  barren  hills,  far  more  wealthy  and  prosperous  than  those  of 
Virginia,  who  for  centuries  have  been  delving  in  miserable  poverty  among  the  untold 
riches  of  a  most  magnificent  country. 

England  possesses  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  prospers  wonderfully  by  their  com- 
bination. She  has  more  available  coal  than  exists  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
perhaps  her  iron  and  tin  and  copper  are  on  a  corresponding  scale.  She  certainly 
makes  the  best  use  of  tEem. 

Her  intelligence  taught  the  use  and  value  of  iron,  and  her  people  were  the  first  to 
make  it  on  the  grand  scale,  with  mineral  coal  for  fuel, — ^first  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the 
production  of  cast  iron,  then  in  the  puddling>fumace  for  the  elaboration  of  the  bar. 
Skill  and  industry  were  the  handmaids  of  science.  What  the  intelligent  mind  pro- 
posed, the  willing  hand  did  skillfully.  This  knowledge  brought  her  power  and  wealth. 
Steam  obeyed  the  ingenious  Watts,  and  strong,  tireless  motors  of  iron,  breathing  fire 
and  steam,  sprang  forth,  full-grown,  like  Minerva  from  the  bnun  of  Jupiter,  to  labor 
for  the  intelligent  Englishman. 

While  the  people  of  the  South  bought  slaves  of  flesh  and  blood, — ^men  and  women, 
with  all  the  failings  and  ills  of  humanity, — and  drove  them  to  the  fields  under  the  lash 
of  the  taskmaster,  the  people  of  both  Old*  and  New  England  bought  or  made  the  tire- 
less "  iron  slave," — ^the  steam-engine, — ^which,  directed  by  intelligence  and  skill,  was  a 
hundredfold  more  valuable  to  the  owner  or  master  than  the  negro  slave.  The  price  of 
the  latter,  say  $1000,  bought  seventy  times  the  power  in  the  former.  Each  horse-power, 
costing  one  hundred  dollars,  does  the  work  of  seven  men  while  employed ;  but  since 
human  limbs  grow  tired  and  the  iron  wheels  do  not,  we  may  say  that  each  horse-power, 
directed  by  intelligence,  is  worth  ten  ignorant  negro  slaves. 
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The  slaye-masters  of  the  Soath  owned  4,000,000  of  the  latter,  while  the  manaftctnen 
of  England  owned  83,000,000  of  the  former. 

The  planters  of  the  Sotiih  followed  the  rade  and  primhive  pmsoite  of  bartiaitNu  ages« 
and  eupplied  with  slave  labor  the  more  Ml/id  spinning  jennies  of  England  wttfa  thi 
raw  material  at  six  cents  per  pound,  and  bought  it  back  again  in  manufactiired  aitidft 
at  ten  times  its  former  ralne.  The  barbarous  slave  paying  tribute  to  ihe  eiriliziii; 
iron  I  England's  slaves  need  no  lash,  but  work  patiently,  tirelessly,  and  moat  effeecivdj. 
In  peace,  industrious  and  accumulating  wealth ;  in  war,  Ibrmidalile,  and  the  ftvt  to 
hurl  forth  wrath  on  the  Ibe.  They  need  no  emancipation ;  with  them  no  insorreetioB 
is  feared. 

Ignorance  may  import  oooUes  or  buy  or  breed  the  negro  slave,  but  mteiligenee  wiH 
build  the  steam-engine. 

The  slaves  of  the  South  brought  poverty,  waste,  war,  and  desolation,  and  never  did. 
and  never  could,  have  made  their  masters  powerful,  influential,  and  wealthy,  llcy 
Vere  an  element  of  weakness, — a  relic  of  the  barbarous  past 

The  steam-power  of  England  has  enabled  her  to  increase  the  productive  abiiitj  of 
her  30,000,000  intelligent  and  industrious  people  to  600,000,000  of  kboring  units,  at 
before  stated,  each  equal  to  the  phyucal  force  of  an  able-bodied  man.  This  aoqaieitlan 
of  mechanical  power  has  enabled  her  to  manufacture  for  the  world,  to  gather  vrealdi 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  spread  her  language,  her  influence  and  power  in 
every  dime.  She  has  founded  a  mighty  nation  in  the  West,  destined  to  oivenhadow  her 
in  future  greatness  and  wealth.  But,  while  we  are  passing  out  of  her  power,  she  b 
creating  a  new  nation  of  perhaps  equal  magnificence  on  the  remote  oootinant  of  Jloi- 
tralia,  where  a  wide  field  is  open  for  her  surplus  population  and  future  inn;^ets  fisr  he 
products. 

The  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery  of  ^England  has  enabled  her  to  multiply  her 
productive  ability.  They  constitute  an  element  of  her  wealth;  her  fomacee,  milk 
mines,  railroads,  ships,  &c.  Ac.  add  to  her  means  of  production,  while  h^  capital  ia 
bonds,  notes,  gold  and  silver,  enables  her  to  transact  vast  business  operations  and  eiect 
exchanges  which  result  always  to  her  profit  Her  prudence,  inteHigence,  okiU,  and 
industry  are,  therefore,  aided  by  the  natural  and  artificial  means  which  they  have  utilised. 
Her  wealth,  therefore,  consists  in  her  property.  But  the  value  of  her  poseeesioBS  depend 
more  on  their  utility  or  her  management  of  tiiem  than  on  their  ooet  Her  enginei 
would  be  valueless  and  her  ships  would  be  a  burden  were  they  not  profitably  employed. 
The  aim  of  her  capitalists  and  statesmen,  therefore,  has  been  to  make  every  thing  pay. 
Sectional  or  selfish  interests  are  not  tolerated  when  they  conflict  wi^  the  pabfic  piee> 
perity.  Her  tariff  permits  no  importations  to  injure  her  domestio  indnstrj.  IT  she 
proclaims  free  trade  in  bread-stuffs,  cotton,  and  iron,  is  it  not  to  her  interest  to  do  so T 
Her  operatives  can  make  more  in  spinning  cotton  and  making  cloth  than  in  ottltivating 
the  barren  heath  or  the  swampy  moor ;  while  no  otiier  nations  can  compete  with  her  ia 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  But  she  does  not  allow  the  smart  Yankees  of  New  England  la 
send  her  pins,  screws,  locks,  or  clocks  duty  free,  nor  do  the  fine  manuiactarea  of  France 
compete  with  the  broadcloth  of  England. 

Her  statesmen  have  been  wiser  than  ours.  With  them  the  question  is  not  hew  to 
raise  the  means  to  keep  the  machinery  of  government  moving,  but  to  ineieaee  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  "  Will  it  pay?"  seems  to  be  the  first  eoneideratien 
of  every  tariff  act  and  every  treaty ;  and  so  far  tiiey  have  made  ^fw  mistakes,  Evoy 
ton  of  coal  and  every  pound  of  iron  dug  from  her  extensive  mines  has  paid  a  profit 
Every  bale  of  cotton  and  every  pound  of  wool  which  she  has  imported  has  added  to 
her  vast  wealth.  Her  ships  carry  lor  the  world,  and  the  world  pays  roundly  for  it;  and 
as  long  as  she  continues  to  give  her  vast  labor-saving  machinery  profitable  employment 
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bj  ftnding  profitable  markets,  so  long  will  her  wealth  iucrease.    But  ahoold  her  markets 
fail  and  her  ships  lie  idle,  England's  wealth  will  be  sadly  depreciated 

The  prosperity  of  nations  is,  therefore,  much  like  that  of  individuals.  Industry  and 
prudttit  management  are  almost  sure  to  aooumulate ;  while  idleness  and  ignorance  or 
folly  are  euro  to  lead  to  ruin.    The  wiant  of  profitable  employment  is  a  misfortune. 

The  condition  of  the  American  people  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  English. 
Their  manufactures  came  into  existence  without  opposition,  because  they  led  the  world 
in  improvements  and  were  the  first  to  put  iron  and  steam  into  harness.  Human  thews 
could  not  compete  with  limbs  and  wheels  of  iron.  We,  on  the  contrary,  were  forced 
into  competition  with  England  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  She  con- 
trolled us,  not  only  by  superior  manufacturing  ability,  but  by  prohibitory  laws ;  and, 
while  the  only  people  on  the  earth  whose  natural  resources  are  equal  to  competition, 
we  have  been  her  best  customers,  and  have  paid  her,  first  and  last,  thousands  of  mil- 
lions ;  though  we  have  furnished  her  manufacturers  more  raw  material  than  all  the 
reet  of  the  world  combined. 

Unlike  England,  we  find  our  best  markets  at  home.  Our  country  is  thirty  times 
g;reaier  in  extent  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain;  our  productions  are  more  diversified. 
We  produce  the  raw  material,  and  can  furnish  food  to  any  extent.  Our  people  are  as* 
intelligent)  our  mechanics  as  skilfuL  Our  natural  wealth  is  also  thirty  times  greater 
than  hers,  acre  for  acre,  because  our  mineral  resources  are  in  excess.  We  have  one 
square  nlile  of  coal  for  every  fifteen  of  territory ;  she  has  one  for  every  twenty  of  terri- 
tory ;  while  our  resources  in  iron  are  equal  in  comparison.  Our  soils  are  naturally 
richer,  and  are  capable  of  feeding  the  world.  Our  mountains  produce  gold,  our  fields 
are  white  with  cotton,  while  every  product  of  Europe  finds  a  oongenial  climate  here, — 
the  grape  of  France,  the  ulkworm  of  Italy,  or  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain. 

With  these  unparalleled  resources,  intelligence,  skill,  and  industry,  why  are  we  buying 
frona  Europe  at  this  moment  double  the  amount  of  our  sales?  Why  are  we  spending 
double  our  income?  Why  are  we  so  much  in  debt  to  England?  Why  is  our  vast 
natural  wealth  unavailable  ?  Why  do  we  go  to  England  for  iron^  while  we  are  thirty 
times  richer  in  ores  and  coal  than  she  is?  Simply  because  we  send  our  surplus  capital 
to  Europe  for  goods,  instead  of  investing  it  in  labor-saving  machinery,  railroads,  mines, 
furnaces,  and  milb,  and  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  domestic  industry  which  would 
yield  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  If  sent  to  Europe,  our  gold  is  lost  to  us;  we  receive 
no  benefit,  except  in  the  temporary  wear  of  a  coat  or  a  rail.  But,  if  invested  in 
machinery  to  produce  the  coat  and  the  rail,  we  not  only  save  their  cost,  but  we  have 
the  means  of  reproduction.  It  becomes  productive  wealth.  Had  we  manufactured  all 
the  iron  we  have  purchased  from  England  since  the  Bevolutiony  we  should  not  only  have 
saved  the  $500,000,000,  or  perhaps  double  that  amount,  which  we  have  spent  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  would  have  been  invested  in  labor-saving  machinery,  mills,  furnaces, 
&c.,  which  would  net  us  at  least  ten  per  cent,  profit  and  enable  us  to  compete  with 
England  in  &e  manufacture  of  iron. 

At  the  period  which  we  name,  or  during  the  Bevolution,  our  ability  to  produce  Iron 
was  greater  than  that  of  England,  and  the  amount  actually  produced  was  not  much 
less.  Had  we  been  protected  by  tariff,  or  war,  ever  since,  against  the  cheap  labor  of 
Europe,  the  amount  of  iron  consumed  in  this  country  would  have  been  increased  per- 
haps tenfold,  and  the  prices  reduced  much  below  those  which  have  ruled.  We  should 
long  ago  have  substituted  the  steam-engine  for  the  negro  slave,  and  have  saved  blood  as 
well  as  treasure  by  the  exchange. 

The  wealth  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolution  was  not  one-tenth  of  its  present 
proportion.  Our  wealth  to-day  may  be  stated  at  $20,000,000,000,  inflated  as  all  values 
are  now;  while  that  of  England  is  $100,000,000,000,  on  a  substantial  basis.    Our 
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$20,000,000,000,  howerer,  is  not  now  productiTe.    We  are  gcnng  in  debt  erery  dij; 
while  her  $100,000,000,000  is  eoiiBtantly  accumulating. 

Our  census  returns  show  an  average  increase  of  over  8  per  cent,  per  iamnn  is  the 
loyal  States;  but  they  also  made  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  Southeni  StttoB  0Ter9 
per  cent  Was  that  real  or  productive  wealth?  If  so,  where  is  it  nowt  Th(  wtr  wx 
the  North  more  than  it  cost  the  South ;  yet  war  made  us  ridier,  while  it  mtde  them 
poorer.    Their  wealth  was  not  productiye. 

During  the  war  we  accumulated  wealth,  though  we  spent  nearly  $2,000,000  per  dij 
in  sustaining  our  armies.  To-day  we  are  losing  it  in  Tain  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  Europe.  Then,  every  man  not  in  the  army  was  at  work,  with  mmd  or  limK 
and  thousands  of  steam-engines  were  laboring  unceasingly.  Now,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  oomparatively  idle,  and  our  steam-machinery  &ids  scarce  half  cmplopDeot 
Ten  years  of  free  trade,  such  as  we  now  suffer,  would  bring  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin,  vitii 
repudiation  and  shame;  while  ten  years  of  war  with  all  Europe  would  wipe  out  cu 
debts  and  make  our  natural  resources  available.  But  a  protective  tariff  will  secoR  b; 
peaceful  means  better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  war. 

Productive  wealth  does  not,  therefore,  consist  in  fields  of  coal  or  mountaini  of  <^. 
in  bales  of  cotton  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaves,  but  in  our  own  ability  to  mike 
them  available  and  profitable.  We  may  own  $20,000,000,000  of  inflated  stoct  hot  if 
it  does  not  pay  it  is  not  wealth.  Our  furnaces,  mines,  mills,  factories,  and  ships  m 
not  productive  of  wealth  if  they  cannot  supply  our  wants.  We  may  mortgage  then,  u 
we  are  now  doing,  and  live  on  the  proceeds  thus  obtuned  for  a  seaaon;  but  crisis  to  i 
ruin  come  at  last 

We  cannot  compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe,  or  the  labor-saving  midiio^ 
of  England,  unless  our  people  will  work  for  the  starvation  prices  of  the  Old  World;  ss^ 
even  then  we  cannot  do  so  without  the  assistance  of  steam  and  machinery. 

The  Irish  in  Ireland  labor  cheaper  than  the  English  in  England^  but  thej  do  ^< 
grow  rich.  Labor  in  Turkey,  Hindostan,  and  South  Carolina  has  always  been  h  ver 
than  it  has  been  in  England,  but  can  it  compete?  Japan  is  rich;  her  labor  is chn^: 
but  how  long  would  it  ti^e  England  to  fleece  her,  without  protection  to  her  iDdnstrr? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  the  wealth  of  nations  in  a  word;  but  by  thkih  it  ii 
acquired,  with  that  knowledge  which  turns  all  it  touches  into  gold.    In  this  sense, 

**  Knowledge  is  Poyfer."  t 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Political  economy  as  a  science  embraces  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  We  propose,  hr^- 
ever,  to  consider  it  practically,  and  only  in  its  relation  to  our  domestic  industiy  snd  t^ 
development  of  our  resources. 

Free  trade  is  very  simple.  Its  name  is  attractive  to  a  free  people ;  and  it  wooM  ^ 
very  acceptable  if  all  nations  were  governed  by  the  same  laws,  the  same  interesti,  st- 
the  same  habits.  Even  then,  those  having  the  most  productive  soils  and  the  richK 
minerals  would  become  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  those  who  were  deficient  in  nstcrL 
resources.  But  since  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  world,  politic 
economy  becomes  a  necessity.  It  protects  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  poor  s^^^ 
the  rich.  It  provides  measures  for  the  proper  recompense  of  labor,  the  enconrsgieoat  a 
industry,  protects  private  enterprise  and  fosters  public  welfare.  It  should  presrrre  frr 
Americans  the  magnificent  natural  wealth  of  An:ierica.  It  should  protect  cur  indistr^ 
from  the  labor-saving  machinery  and  capital  of  England,  and  our  people  from  the  fhrtp 
labor  of  Europe.  That  is  not  economy  which  squanders  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nsrrf 
and  neglects  domestic  thrift, — ^which  advocates  free  trade,  and  consequentiy  brings  ths 
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BtaDdard  of  free  labor  in  America  to  the  level  of  the  starriDg  millioiiB  of  Europe. 
The  great  object  of  political  eoonomj  should  not  be  to  encourage 

CHEAP  LABOR, 

but  to  provide  free  men  with  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  labor,  and  some  benefits  from 
the  natural  wealth  of  their  country. 

The  cheap  labor  of  Europe  represents  **  coarse  food,  mean  clothes  and  lodging,  political 
nullity,  ignorance,  and  serfdom,"  without  encouragement  or  opportunity  to  rise  above 
the  condition  of  dependence  and  poverty. 

The  free  labor  of  America  represents  an  abundance  of  the  best  food,  the  clothing  of 
a  gentleman,  a  home  of  independence  and  domestic  comfort,  choice  of  occupation,  par- 
ticipation in  government,  with  inducements  and  opportunity  to  acquire  wealth,  honor,, 
and  position. 

Free  trade  reduces  American  ym  labor  to  the  standard  of  European  cheap  labor;  but 
protection  to  our  domestic  industry,  by  a  judicious  economy,  prevents  the  one  and 
Bccures  the  other.  It  seems  preposterous  to  argue  so  plain  a  matter  as  this.  These 
ikcts  are  "self-evidenf    But  the  advocates  of  free  trade  advance  the 

FARMER  AND  THE  PLANTER 

ts  the  first  or  principal  producers  of  wealth,  and  those  whose  interests  should  be  the 
first  consulted.  It  is  true,  these  are  our  great  and  vital  interests  at  present,  and  these 
interests  we  are  most  anxious  to  serve.  But  how  does  free  trade  benefit  the  one  or  the 
other?     How  can  we  serve  them,  if  we  neglect  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic? 

We  can  have  no  home  markets  if  we  are  all  farmers  and  planters,  and  the  manu* 
facturers  of  Europe  cannot  buy  more  f^rom  us  than  they  sell  back  to  us.  They  have 
always  bought  less  than  they  sold.  If  they  buy  a  bale  of  cotton,  they  pay  for  it  with  a 
piece  or  bolt  of  cloth.  If  they  want  a  barrel  of  flour,  they  send  us  a  bar  of  iron.  But 
if  we  had  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  side  by  side  with  the  farmer  and  the 
planter,  we  could  obtain  two  bolts  of  cloth,  or  two  pieces  of  calico,  and  two  bars  of  iron, 
for  the  flame  price. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  protection  of  war  has  advanced  cotton  from  six  cents  to  fifty 
cents  a  pound;  while  we  know  that  free  trade  reduced  it  from  twenty-five  cents  to  its 
lowest  limit  Free  trade  reduced  com  to  ten  cents  or  less  per  bushel,  while  protection 
advanced  it  to  fifty  cents  and  above. 

That  is  not  economy  which  robs  the  generous  soil  of  all  its  richness  in  order  that  its 
productions  may  be  sold  cheap  in  foreign  markets.  Tet  such  has  been  the  economy  of 
the  planter  and  farmer  in  this  country.  The  soils  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  yet  the  planters  did  not  acquire  wealth,  though  provided  with 
the  cheapest  of  labor,  which  only  received  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment  for  its  hire. 
The  result  is,  exhausted  lands  and  poverty-stricken  people.  The  magnificent  prairies 
of  the  West  yield,  year  by  year,  less  and  less  to  the  farmer,  because  their  export  trade 
pays  but  a  scanty  pittance  for  their  labor,  and  returns  nothing  to  the  impoverished  soiL 

But,  while  free  trade  is  racking  the  rich  soils  of  the  planting  South  and  impoverishing 
the  prairies  of  the  farming  West,  the  sterile  hills  of  manufacturing  New  England  are  in- 
creasing in  richness  and  production;  while  the  soil  of  Great  Britain,  which  cannot  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  South  and  West  in  original  yield,  now  produces  from  two-  to  three- 
fold greater  crops.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  farmers  and  planters  are  decreasing 
instead  of  increasing  the  national  wealth,  by  exhausting  the  strength  and  consequently 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  soils,  and  that  free  trade  and  foreign  markets  cannot 
retom  the  wealth  thus  extracted.    The  conclusion  is  plain. 
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must  labor  side  by  side,  or  in  the  same  oommanitj  with  the  planter  and  the  fiumer,  if 
we  wish  to  profit  bj  our  magnificent  resoorces,  increase  in  wealth,  and  keep  step  with 
the  progress  of  intelligence  and  ciTilixation. 

The  husbandmen  and  shepherds  of  the  barbanms  a^es  used  thair  fingws  lor  M^ 
and  the  skins  of  their  flocks  and  herds  for  clothing;  yet  their  Tnbal-cains  mn  fioiced 
to  supply  them  with  kniree  and  inatmments  of  brass.  The  flaragea  of  Ameriet  de- 
pended on  their  mde  mechanical  skill  in  conatrueting  anarea  and  bowa  and  anom  for 
their  food,  while  the  Hottentots  of  Africa  owe  th«r  precarieoa  and  mtaenUe  cxisUnoe 
more  te  their  ingenuity  than  to  the  natural  fimita  of  the  earth. 

The  soil  cannot  be  made  to  yield  ite  fruit  without  some  iniiliMfint  af  meoksuetl 
oonstruetion.  The  burned  stick  of  the  Indian,  the  wooden  plough  of  the  Bwsn,  the 
rude  coulter  of  our  grandfathers  or  the  steam  cnltiTators  of  to-day,  must  be  Bide 
use  of. 

We  would  relapM  into  barbarian  without  the  aid  of  iron  and  ihoae  makals  which 
Midfeet  all  nature  to  our  use  and  pleasure ;  but  wa  cannot  obtain  them  without  the 
miner  and  the  manufacturer  nor  can  wa  fiashion  them  to  our  wante  williMt  the  ikiU  d 
the  mechanic. 

Yet  science  and  knowledge  are  quite  as  essentiaL  The  ancient  manufactarer  wmM 
ingots  of  steel,  and  the  East  Indian  of  to-day,  blowing  his  fires  through  a  shefp-^kin 
bag,  can  prodaoe  a  half-pound  of  metal  per  day  1  Seianoe  has  increased  the  prodacci ^a 
to  one  hundred  pounds.  Our  ancestors  in  England  earned  their  ooal,  ore,  and  iron  (« 
the  backs  of  women  and  asses  in  1600;  and  fifty  yean  ago  the  planters  of  Vir^iiiu* 
rtdUd  their  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from  Danyille  to  Riehmondl*  Steam  nowdoeethe 
work  with  a  thousandfold  increase.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  min«r,  mannfictom. 
and  mechanic  are  not  only  useful  to  the  planter  and  the  fiumer,  bat  abaolutelj  v^^ 
pensable.  They  are  the  handmaida  of  scianoe  end  skill.  It  ia  said  th«t  John  Baadu^f^ 
of  Roanoke  wrote  above  his  door, 

"Let  no  mechanic  enter  here;" 

and  well,  perhaps,  that  he  wrote  these  words,  or  that  the  principle  expreased  existed  i& 
the  slavemaster's  heart,  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  emancipation  of  the  ih^t: 
bat  alas  for  the  blood  they  have  shed,  the  desoladon  ^ey  have  caused  the  unfertuue 
South! 

The  miner,  manufacturer,  and  mechanic  are  not  only  absolutely  neccoaary  fiyr  tfie  p(^ 
duction  of  food  and  clothing,  but  they  furnish  the  means  of  promoting  intelfigeace  tad 
civilization,  the  necessities^  comforts,  pleasures,  and  luxuries  of  peace,  and  the  tnpk- 
ments  of  defence  in  war. 

These  facts  are  evident.  It  is  manifest  that  the  richest  soils  must  beeome  evntvalH 
exhausted  and  valueless,  by  continual  drains  on  their  resources,  without  reoompeo^- 
A  purely  agricultural  people,  dierefore,  adds  nothing  to  the  permanent  wealth  ei  thtr 
country,  while  a  combined  manufacturing  and  agricultural  community  aonalaatly  gfv«t 
rich.  There  are  many  examples;  but  let  Virginia  and  Massaohusetto  atand  in  erideo^^- 
The  former  was  naturally  rich,  but  is  now  poor;  the  latter  was  natncallj  poor,  bati* 
now  rich. 

Bat  a  purely  agricultural  community,  as  we  have  shown,  cannot  exist  to-day  whhai 
the  aid  of  the  manafacturer;  and,  since  the  first  cannot  fail  to  grow  poor  withoat  the 
direct  aid  of  the  second,  it  cannot  be  a  question  in  political  economy  aa  to  the  rebii^ 
advantages  of  using  foreign  or  domestic  productions. 


^Thifl  WM  a  oommoB  meOtod  at  that  UaM.    A  pole  waa  pat  throoKh  tiM  hogrt>«Miil,  and  Utl  yv^gittM 
and ;  to  thaw  enda  were  attached  "  toDgvee,"  to  which  oxen  were  harneMed :  when  the  oxaa  pvIM,  Iht 
loUed,  and  the  prqf  ectiag  anda  aeted  aa  an  axit. 
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The  miner,  manufacturer,  and  mechanio  must  labor  side  by  aide  with  the  planter  and 
the  farmer,  not  only  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  and  aoquiie  weahh,  but  to  save 
oar  natural  resources  from  depreciatioa  and  eventual  exhanstioa. 

The  mineral  resources  of  our  country  are  equal  to  its  agricultural;  but  the  one  cannot 
be  profitably  developed  without  the  other,  and  domestic  industry  must  be  employed  to 
accomplish  the  result 

If  political  economy,  every-day  examples,  and  reason,  teach  us  these  lessons,  is  it  not 
strange  that  we  have  not  profited  by  them?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  astonishment  that 
American  statesmen  should  have  so  long  neglected  American  resources?  Is  it  not 
abeurd  for  our  farmers  and  planters  to  advocate  free  trade,  which  sot  only  tends  to  im- 
poverish themselves,  but  their  lands  also  ? 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  intelligent  men; 
but,  since  prejudice,  party,  and  the  sophistry  of  foreign  economists,  agents,  and  im- 
porters are  arrayed  against  the  truth,  we  will  give  a  few  plain  and 

» 
PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  exported  may  be  $190,000,000,  but  the  value  of  the 
articles  consumed  by  the  producers  to  supply  their  wants  would  be  greater.  It  is 
notorious  that,  while  the  few  planters  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  the  ''poor  whites"  and 
negroes,  or  over  one-half  the  entire  population,  existed  in  extreme  poverty.  The  price 
realized  by  their  productions  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  producing;  while  their  lands 
were  constautly  growing  less  productive. 

In  the  mean  time — say  1860 — the  people  of  New  England  bought  cotton  of  the  South 
to  the  amount  of  $37,680,782,  which  they  sold  for  $79,359,900.  To  accomplish  this, 
only  29,886  boys  and  men  and  51,617  women  and  girls  were  employed,  whose  total 
wages  amounted  to  $16,725,720,  leaving  a  profit  of  $25,953,358,  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  valuable  home  market  to  their  farmers,  and  enabling  them  to  increase  the  productive- 
ness and  value  of  the  soil  by  full  compensation. 

In  the  South,  while  less  than  1,000,000  of  slaves  were  raising  cotton,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  were  comparatively  idle,  or  employed  in  no  useful  or  productive  pursuit, 
the  planters  doing  nothing,  and  the  poor  whites  either — ^worse — drinking  whiskey,  or 
earning  a  miserable  existence  from  worn-out  soil,  or  drudging  in  eompetition  with  the 
slave,  whose  pay  was  only  coarse  food  and  scanty  raiment. 

These  2,000,000  unproductive  people,  if  directed  by  intelligence  or  the  example  of  New 
England,  could  have  manufactured  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  and  raised  food 
enough  to  sustain  both  themselves  and  the  cotton-producers.  The  profits  vrould  be  thus 
not  only  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  crop,  but  the  enhanced  value  of  the  article  in 
its  manufactured  state  not  less  than  $380,000,000, — independent  of  the  amount  sold  to 
Kew  England,^-or  double  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  the  Southern  States  in  1860  was  $150,312,682, 
to  produce  which  only  98,741  men  and  boys  and  11,309  women  and  girls  were  employed ; 
or  110,050  male  and  female  operatives,  as  manufacturers,  produced  more  than  half  the 
value  of  that  produced  by  the  1,000,000  slaves  employed  in  the  culture  of  cotton. 

A  man  may  earn  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  at  his  daily  labor,  and  save  half 
of  it,  if  his  wife  and  children  will  cultivate  his  garden  and  spin  and  weave  their 
clothes.  But  another  may  earn  two  dollars  per  day,  and  be  always  in  want  and  debt, 
if  his  family  are  idle  and  extravagant.  The  same  with  the  farmer  and  the  planter:  if 
they  buy  more  than  they  sell,  or  consume  even  as  much  as  they  raise,  they  must  event- 
nally  end  in  bankruptcy,  if  not  ruin;  because,  while  they  live  within  their  means 
apparently,  their  lands  become  leas  aud  lees  productive,  while  their  families  become 
more  and  more  expensive. 
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The  fanner  has  ooal  and  iron  on  hie  land.  His  sons  can  make,  during  Uasatt  ttmn, 
all  his  articles  in  the  hardware  line,  and  thus  save  him  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  doUan 
per  annum.  He  can  grow  flax  and  raise  wool,  and  his  daughters  can  spin  and  vetre 
most  of  his  clothes,  and  thus  save  from  $50  to  $500  more. 

This  domestic  economy  or  industry  applies  equally  to  nationa ;  for  the  intereste  of 
communities  are  identical  with  those  of  families.  When  the  imports  exceed  the  exporti, 
when  gold  flows  out  of  the  country,  we  are  growing  poor;  but  when  the  exports  exceed 
the  imports,  and  gold  flows  into  the  country,  we  are  growing  wealthy.  During  times 
of  war  or  prohibitory  tariffs,  we  may  also  grow  rich  by  raising  and  manufacturing  lU 
we  require,  by  the  increase  of  our  home  markets,  the  growth  of  our  domestic  products, 
the  addition  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  development  of  our  mines,  and  the  g^enl 
appreciation  of  all  values  in  consequence,  without  a  dollar  of  exports. 

The  total  value  of  our  agricultural  products,  other  than  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  ii 
now  $3,000,000,000  annually.  Our  foreign  markets  consume  of  this  amount  onlj  tbe 
trifling  sum  of  $80,000,000,  and  often  much  less.  Tet  there  are  those  who  openly  ad- 
vocate free  trade,  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  market  I  who  would  break  down  a  maiitt- 
facturing  industry,  which  consumes  over  $2,000,000,000  annually,  for  Uie  insigniiicut 
market  of  Great  Britain.  They  would  crush  the  coal  and  iron  industry  of  this  ooontry, 
whose  total  product,  in  its  various  forms,  amounts  to  $400,000,000  annually,  90  per  oeot 
of  which  affords  a  home  market  to  our  farmers,  for  the  miserable  $20,000,000  ooosamed 
by  England! 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  Jum 
1,  1860,  was  not  less  than  $1,900,000,000.  The  increase  from  1850  to  1860  was  86  p«r 
cent.,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  increase  since  at  50  per  cent.,  which  would  jieU 
$2,850,000,000,  or  almost  as  much  as  the  agricultural  products.  But  this  vast  amount 
is  exclusive  of  mechanical  productions  below  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollan, 
of  which  no  official  notice  is  taken  in  the  census.  Tet  these  small  amounts  are  sofficieDt 
to  swell  the  amount  of  our  manufactures  to  over  $3,000,000,000. 

To  produce  the  $1,900,000,000,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1860,  nearly  1,400,0>'0 
persons  were  employed;  and,  estimating  their  increase  at  50  per  cent.,  in  proportiooto 
the  increase  of  production,  the  number  of  operatives  now  required  is  2,100,000.  Theie, 
on  an  average,  support  two  and  a  half  other  persons  aa  dependents,  &c.,  making  the 
whole  number  supported  by  our  manufacturing  industry  5,250,000,  exclusive  of  that 
large  class  of  '*  middle-men,"  such  as  merchants,  clerks,  draymen,  railroaders,  exptm- 
men,  and  steamboat-hands,  carpenters,  masons,  painters,  &c.  &o. 

We  may,  therefore,  estimate  that  fully  one-third  our  population  is  supported  diredlj, 
and  two-thirds  directly  and  indirectly,  by  manufacturing  industry,  since  it  gives  i 
market  to  two-thirds  of  our  agricultural  productions.  That  interest,  therefore,  stands 
first  in  the  political  economy  of  the  country.  Tet  there  are  those  who  consider  tbe 
planting  interests  of  the  South  as  productive  of  the  paramount  staples  of  the  coontn. 
and  would  ruin  our  manufacturers,  who  are  increasing  our  wealth,  to  foster  our  planters 
who  are  impoverishing  the  richest  portion  of  our  country.  There  were  those  who  cried, 
"Cotton  is  king  I"  a  short  time  ago;  but  they  were  not  more  mistaken  than  those  who 
cry,  "  Com  is  king !"  to-day.  Iron  is  the  conqueror  of  nature,  the  civiliier  and  benefactor 
fi£  mankind,  and  without  its  aid  no  nation  can  become  wealthy,  prosperous,  and  powerful 
Our  2,000,000  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  however,  did  not  produce 
$3,000,000,000*^  of  manufactured  goods  unaided:  steam  and  labor-saving  macbinfir 

•  The  totol  production  of  the  oonntiy  for  1866  ia  csttmAted  bj  Dr.  Bder  at  the  Talne  of  $A,3UE,oeQ^O0O,  ti  ib* 
minimum  amount,  and  our  calculation,  made  without  reference  to  his  flgnren,  maj  be  too  hl^h ;  but  w  tidak  kji 
amount  below  the  actual  production.  It  doee  not,  howerer,  inralidete  our  argumenta,  or  change  tbdr  afpli^ 
tion;  tinoo  about  one-half  of  this  amount  represents  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  other  pmrt  agrfcalCunl  pr^ 
ductiona,  while  most  of  tho  agrlcnltnral  products  are  consumed  by  the  masulhctaren  and  their  dinct  d^cadcan. 
considering  our  flurmars  as  Indirectlj  dependent. 
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gave  them  material  assistance.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
hteam*p9wer  employed  in  these  productions,  but  it  is  manifestly  much  less  per  head 
than  in  England. 

In  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylyania  the  amount  of  steam-power  is  equal 
to  two  horse-power  per  head,  which  enables  each  hand  to  produce  500  tons  of  coal  per 
annum,  or  $2500  per  head  at  present  valuation,  which  is  one  thousand  dollars  more 
than  the  average  production  of  the  country  per  capita.  The  steam-engines  of  Qreat 
Britain  are  stated  as  equal  to  83,635,214  horse-power,  which  would  give  about  three 
horse-power  to  each  inhabitant,  and,  of  course,  a  much  greater  number  per  head  to  her 
manufacturing  classes.  But  if  we  estimate  two  horse-power  per  capita  as  the  maximum 
made  use  of  by  our  2,000,000  manufacturers,  we  have  a  force  equal  to  28,000,000 
strong  men,  and  capable  of  doing  much  more  work.  Yet  how  insignificant  is  this, 
when  compared  to  the  steam-power  of  England  I 

CHEAP  LABOB  v$,  FBEE  LABOR. 

Our  manufacturers  can  only  compete  with  England  when  they  have  provided  an 
equal  steam-power  to  the  hands  employed,  and  when  they  can  find  American  free  labor 
at  English  prices, — which  we  hope  may  not  happen  until  the  millennium. 

We  have  tried  cAeop  labor  long  enough  in  the  South,  and  have  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  it  brings  poverty  and  ruin  instead  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  We  had 
4,000,000  of  slaves,  whose  labor  we  compelled  vrith  the  whip  and  rewarded  with  the 
coarsest  of  food— com  meal  and  bacon— and  the  meanest  of  clothing  only.  Yet  we 
impoverished  the  soil,  held  the  poor  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and,  instead  of  advancing  in 
intelligence,  civilization,  and  wealth,  that  portion  of  our  country,  though  naturally  the 
richest  part  of  our  continent  or  the  world,  was  relapsing  into  barbarism. 

If  we  do  not  protect  our  labor  against  the  capital,  machinery,  and  low  prioes  of  Europe, 
we  must  come  dovm  to  their  standard.  We  may  import  $300,000,000  of  cheap  goods ;  but 
we  also  import  cheap  labor  for  our  mechanics  and  farmers,  because  we  cannot  get 
seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  for  our  iron  if  English  iron  is  selling  in  our  markets  for 
fifty  dollars  per  ton ;  and  we  cannot  make  iron  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton  if  we  pay  our 
miners,  mechanics,  and  experts  two  dollars  per  day,  while  those  of  England  receive 
only  fifty  cents  per  day  I 

If  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  who  buy  $2,000,000,000  from  our 
farmers,  work  cheap,  they  cannot  pay  high  prices  for  their  food.  Will  the  American 
farmer,  therefore,  advocate  free  trade,  in  order  to  purchase  a  few  cheap  goods,  when 
the  result  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  force  him  to  sell  his  crops  cheap  ?  or  will  he  sacri- 
fice a  profitable  home  market  of  $2,000,000,000  where  free  American  labor  at  two 
dollars  per  day  is  the  buyer,  for  an  unprofitable  fi)reign  market  of  $80,000,000,  where 
cheap  European  labor  at  fifty  cents  per  day  is  the  only  customer?  But  there  b  another 
important  consideration  here.  The  foreign  markets  for  breadstujBfs  and  food  generally 
fluctuate  independently  of  the  regulations  of  trade,  and  depend  more  on  the  wanU  of 
Europe  than  the  prioes  of  food.  They  only  buy  when  short  crops  compel  them,  and 
only  come  to  us  for  that  which  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  Old  World  cannot  supply 
them.  Our  farmers  must  sell  their  wheat  in  competition  with  the  ill-paid  Calmucks  of 
the  Don,  and  labor  for  the  pittance  paid  to  the  barbaric  serfr  of  Turkey,  or  not  sell  at 
all  to  Europe. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOOD. 

Free  trade  not  only  reduces  the  price  of  our  products,  but  limits  the  markets  for  our 
agrioultoral  products  abroad.    The  largest  amount  of  provisions  we  have  ever  exported 
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is  $80,000,000  per  annom ;  of  whieh  less  than  half  went  to  the  mannfactaringeoantnei 
of  Europe.  Daring  the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  calendar  jear  our  imports  from 
these  manofiiotaring  ooantries  amoanted  to  $186,500,000  in  gold.  At  the  same  ntioof 
imports,  the  amount  for  the  year,  reduced  into  currency,  at  $L44  for  gold,  would  Im 
$322,272,000  against  $149,328,000  of  exports,  entailing  a  loss  which  must  be  paid  for 
in  gold,  or,  worse,  in  l^onds  at  fire  or  six  per  cent,  interest  I  and  not  only  eaots  tU 
country  this  immense  loss  direct,  but  indirectly  sends  into  this  country ^w  tma  ai 
much  food  as  we  ever  sent  to  the  manufacturing  countriee  of  Europe  1* 

In  this  country  our  free  labor  spends  about  one-third  to  one-half  its  earning  in  food; 
but  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  spends  two-thirds  for  the  necessaries  to  sustain  life.  Kow, 
nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  our  imports  ivpresent  m- 
ported  food,  minus  tiie  profits  which  swell  the  capital  or  permanent  wealth  of  the  fbreign 
manufacturers.  Free  trade,  therefore,  diminishes  the  markets  of  our  farmers  to  this 
extent, — since  we  import  during  free-trade  tarijQTs  fire  times  as  much  food  as  we  expoit, 


*  The  following  eztnet  from  a  punphlet  bj  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  Biq^  Superintendent  of  the  extearfve  Ckntm 
Iron  Worke,  Johnetown,  PenntylYani*,  ahowt  the  atenge  oonianiption  of  food  and  ■annfrctane  bj  the  (f*> 
latiTee  for  etery  ton  of  laili  prodnoed,  at  preient  priees,  wben  labor  oonunandi  two  dollara  per  daj  at  tite  ira 
works.  It  reqnirea  about  fort  j  hands  of  all  kinds,  firom  the  mines  to  the  market,  to  produce  one  ton  of  ttSk :  rr> 
seqnently,  the  cost  of  labor  at  two  dollars  per  day  is  ISO  per  ton.  Sn^leh  labor  at  the  iron  works  eotMnsiialx^ 
iUty  oents  per  d«]r:  consequently,  the  oost  per  t(m  is  onlj  m.  Thelnallsh]abonreaBaolaffB«4  thslamiAtX' 
tained  in  the  following  table.    Most  of  his  hire  is  spent  for  food. 


Artkkt  conttmei  in  the  PndMtUm  ^  a  An  qf  RaSb, 


Sugar .$2.00 

Coffee 00 

Buckets,  Tubs,  fto......................*....     00 

Syrup IJM) 

1.60 

1.00 

M 


Tea. 

6  lbs.  Soap 

T  IDO^^H  ■a»«ee«ae*see«« 


•••e«*»ee«e« 


■••••••• 


SO 

Csrb.  Oil,  Oas,  Oandles,  fto 60 

Hardware,  Qneensware,  Ac. 2.00 

Medidnee,  Physicians'  Fees,  fto 1^ 

MnsUns 2.60 

Hosiery,  Ac 80 

Checks,  Ac 60 

Calico  and  Ginghams.......................  8.76 

Cloths,  Cassinets,  and  Flannels ...  8.76 

ICanufiMtured  Clothing 2j00 

Boots  and  shoes...... 


•*••»•»«« 


X  30 
10 
&4 

8 

2 
26 

7.2 

3 

i7 

7 

40 
16 
12 
10 

2.6 
1&8 
17 

19 
2i 

8 

16 

2.00 

8 
86 
40 
28 
16 


...400 
Beei;  Pork,  and  oilisr  nnati.............l0.00 

Taxes,  Stamps,  kc 1.00 

1  gallon  Whiskey............................  4.00 

1  gallon  Beer 40 

1  lb.  Tobacoo,  smokingMMM..MM*M...M.    00 

1  lb.Tobaoco,chawing...........».. LOO 

Cigars ........ 76 

0QulI^lflB*a«  •••••••«••••••••••«•••  e«ea«ae«eee**«*    X»W« 

*t^ll»*e»— »••#•—— a^»*»*e—— en— ex— —ee    VnAr 

Half'Baml  Floor.*.........................  hM 

Butter  and  Cheese...........................  iM 

liaro.t...... .«.....«...«««•.«.•...... .............     MM 

Tegetables,  Xggs,  Ac.....................  4.00      ^| 

•06JO       16.88 

The  foregoing  table  also  diowt  the  tax  paid  by  the 
workman  on  a  tm  of  raili,  which  of  conne  is  an 


No 


u 

M 
« 


indirect  tax  on  the  employw.  The  foDovlag  li^b 
gires  the  amovit  of  taxm,  bolli  dirsct  sod  Isdri-^ 
which  ai«  paid  by  the  msnwfortnrwa  on  saA  tsa  f 
raila  produced,  In  order  to  demonatrate  the  insaflkaA-i 
of  the  preaent  import  duties  for  prolecClao,  itan  n  i 
shown  that  the  Mcssi  of  taxsa  ownr  datiss  iMisBim 
Sfty-lTa  osots. 


ni6le 


Pig  ironM...M.M.M..  1  43 

Coal 7  T2 

.................  1  00 


isM 


92^       tto 


Add  IS  per  cent  to  maks  grans  tosi. 


Xndireet  tax  paid  by  labosur.......... tst 

Indirect  taxes  paid  by  mano&ctnrsn:  Tu 
on  Incomes,  Stamps,  UomaeB,  Oil,  Stod* 
Braaa  Castings,  Machinery  and  Bepalnv 
Bricks,  Gum  and  Leather  Beltl^, 
and  the  innumsraUa  other  Iteai 
with  the  manufocturs  and  sale  of  Iron,  vA 
add  at  least  two  dollars  more....^^... — ^-  ^|^ 

fit -3 
Anport  Duty  on  ton  of  910  Ibn..,. ^  1>^ 

KicesB  of  Tax  orsrTWMT^M.^...^... i...*      ^ 


Cost  of  a  ton  of  nil  In  If  alea....^..... 

JPWkUv  •■  »»—  —  e— ea«ea— 
CWniUllllOHi  wX«»e«ee4 


•♦♦e—ans  aaa 


«  «  e  e»eee»a  a  »••—»■  »e 


Duty  on  a  ton  of  200O  pounds 

Coat  in  gold ..~~. 

Premium  on  gold  at  140  par 

Cost  in  cmreney.. 


it — 


••»•«••••«•«••*•«•••« 


m^ 
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which  destroyfl  the  homo  market  of  our  farmers  to  that  extent  Such  are  the  rewards 
of  free  trade  and  cheap  labor.  They  drain  our  country  of  the  preoious  metals ;  they 
curtail  the  markets  for  our  agricultural  productions ;  they  reduce  the  price  of  every 
pnduotion  of  labor  as  well  as  the  price  of  labor,  without  adding  one  cent  to  our  perma* 
nent  wealth,  and  constantly  drain  the  resources  of  our  country ;  and  we  might  continue 
irith  a  category  of  evils  ad  libitum, 

HIGH  PRICES. 

The  tendency  of  high  tariffs  and  wars  is  to  produce  highpricet  and  inflated  values, 
which  excite  the  fears  of  those  who  are  more  prudent  than  wise. 

Those  who  fear  a  fall  should  never  attempt  to  rise ;  and  those  who  dread  high  prices 
should  be  always  condemned  to  small  profits,  cheap  labor  and  its  results. 

We  never  can  eiyoy  "good  times"  except  by  high  prices  and  protection  to  labor:  the 
road  to  wealth,  prosperity,  and  power  is  through  the  busy  marts  of  a  weU-paid  industry ; 
while  the  road  to  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  ia  down  the  rugged  paths  of  cheap  labor  and 
low  prices. 

Protection  necessarily  brings  high  prices  at  first.  Our  manufactures  have  always 
been  in  a  crippled  condition,  our  factories  idle,  our  experts  scattered,  capital  diverted, 
prior  to  every  protective  tariff  or  "  protective  war  i"  consequently,  it  required  the  induce- 
ment of  hi^  prices  to  start  the  ruined  furnaces  and  mills,  open  the  mines  afresh,  and 
bring  back  the  labor.  But  prosperity  follows  high  prices,  and  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  increases.  Want  of  competition  then  keeps  up  these  prices ;  but,  as  the 
domestic  manufacturer  is  the  great  purchaser  of  our  agricultural  productions,  the 
demand  for  these  increases  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  values,  though  high,  become 
equal. 

IK)mestic  competition  would  in  a  reasonable  time  bring  all  values  to  a  fair  standard* 
This  is  natural ;  example  proves,  it.;  and  that  such  is  the  result  let  our  cotton-manu- 
facturers, who  are  now  able  to  undersell  even  England,  testify. 

Protection  never  brings  on  tho  crash,  crisis,  and  ruin  which  the  over-prudent  and 
timid  fear.  These  grand  and  frequent  climacterics  in  our  history  always  follow  free 
trade.  Would  we  have  suffered  the  crisis  of  '57  if  the  tariff  of  '42  had  not  been 
repealed  for  free  trade?  Would  we  be  in  danger  of  repudiation  now  if  the  duties  on 
imported  goods  had  been  increased  in  proportion  to  the  direct  tax? 

It  is  not,  therefore,  high  tariffs  or  high  prices  that  we  have  to  fear,  but  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  flood-gates  of  free  trade,  which  overwhelms  our  domestic  industry,  and 
drags  down  pricee  and  values  with  a  quick  and  ruinous  energy  at  the  moment  when  our 
labor  is  high. 

The  timid  capitalist,  the  prudent  merchant,  the  enterprising  manufiscturer,  and,  in 
fact,  the  whole  domestic  industry  of  the  nation,  have  more  reason  to  fear  tiie  blunders 
and  folly  of  our  statesmen  than  the  effect  of  high  prices.  Sudden  changes  in  value 
from  the  high  prices  of  protection  to  the  low  prices  of  free  trade  should  most  be  dreaded 
hyalL 

cm  BONO? 

But  why  should  these  ruinous  changes  be  made,  when  history,  example,  reason,  and 
all  our  best  interests  admonish  us  not  to  nuike  them? 

Political  economy  teaches  us  that  such  steps  are  from  prosperity  to  adversity,  and 
that  our  lawj^vers  must  descend  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  to  accomplish  the 
falL  It  is  a  greater  sin  to  be  a  fool  than  a  knave,  if  wilful  ignorance  bears  the  blame. 
If  we  vote  for  pot-htuse  politicians  with  more  *' brass''  than  bnuns,  and  elect  the  mere 
demagogue  to  Congress  who  is  incapable  of  making  a  living  in  buuness  pursuits,  and 
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who  ia  not  practical  enough  to  understand  the  laws  of  trade,  ean  we  expect  him  to 
display  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  or  the  sagacity  of  Ulysses? 

We  are  a  seif-gorerned  people,  and  responsible  for  our  actions.  If  we  nuke  law- 
makers of  our  fools  and  babblers,  sending  them  to  Washington,  and  keep  our  bnmneM- 
men  at  home,  we  must  expect  to  suffer  for  our  ignorance  and  want  of  discernment 

The  emigrant  who  comes  to  this  country  does  it  with  the  intenticm  of  bettering  kis 
condition, — ^to  save  himself  and  family  from  the  cheap  labor  and  the  dependence  of 
Europe,  and  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  free  labor  and  independence  in  America.  Tet 
how  many  of  them,  charmed  with  the  name  of  Democracy  and  its  policy  of  jrtt  iradej 
cheap  goodst  cmd  States*  rights,  are  cheated  by  a  sham,  and  made  dupes  by  their  igno- 
rance I 

THE  WOBKINO-MAN. 

It  seems  to  us  the  working-man  of  America,  be  he  native  or  foreign,  should  hsTS  tKS 
enough  to  comprehend  how  free  trade  must  necessarily  deprive  him  of  all  the  benefiii  (o 
be  derived  from  free  labor,  the  profits  of  labor,  and  the  superior  resources  of  this  coontzT. 

The  questions  which  the  working-man  should  solve  are  these: — 

Shall  I  vote  for  free  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  maehinerjof 
Europe,  and  necessarily  bring  dtfwn  the  standard  of  my  wages  to  the  starvation  prim 
of  'the  Old  World,  by  allowing  them  to  sell  their  goods  in  my  markets  in  open  competi- 
tion with  my  own?  I  sell  my  labor  to  make  iron ;  and  if  the  products  of  my  labor  nH 
cheapo  I  must  necessarily  work  cheap.  The  English  manufacturer  can  oonvey  hii  iron 
from  England  to  New  York  as  cheap  as  ours  can  be  sent  to  the  same  point  or  to  market 
generally.  He  has  more  capital  than  my  employers  have,  and  more  machintfy,  a&d 
can  get  as  many  hands  as  he  may  want  at  fifty  cents  per  day.  Now,  it  is  dear  to  bt 
mind  that  he  can  underseU  my  employer  unless  I  work  for  English  prices.  Free  trade. 
therefore,  is  dead  against  my  best  interests.  I  do  not  vrant  many  foreign  goods.  Tee 
cents  per  day  will  buy  all  the  foreign  manufactures  I  need.  It  will  be  a  bad  tndc 
indeed  to  reduce  my  pay  from  two  dollars  per  day  to  the  miserable  pittance  of  iftj 
cents  in  order  to  save  forty  per  cent,  duty  on  ten  cents'  worth  of  goods. 

On  the  contrary,  if  I  protect  my  labor  and  prevent  my  old  taskmasters  from  eeUiB; 
in  our  markets,  I  shall  not  only  have  plenty  of  work  to  supply  a  growing  demand 
and  what  they  would  otherwise  sell,  but  I  shsJl  have  good  wages,  because  here  I  ban 
part  of  the  profits  of  my  labor,  can  choose  my  own  occupation,  change  it  when  I  plea^. 
and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  superior  reeouroes  of  this  magni£- 
cent  country. 

Of  what  avail  will  all  these  advantages  be, — these  productive  soils,  these  vast  fieUf 
of  coal  and  mountains  of  ore,  these  wonderful  provisions  of  bountiful  Nature,  tbeM 
blessings  of  Providence,  if  we  allow  the  nobles,  kings,  emperors,  and  all  the  otber 
drones  of  the  Old  World,  who  have  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  poor  and  grown  hi  on 
the  sweat  and  tears  of  millions,  to  fill  their  coffers  at  will  from  our  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural treasures,  by  their  ability  to  buy  from  us  cheap  and  sell  to  us  dear,  as  long  a« 
they  can  make  slaves  of  the  working-man  and  compel  him  to  labor  for  his  miseiable 
fare  of  black  bread  and  peasant's  "blouse"? 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  monopolize  the  gifts  of  CSod,  or  to  prevent  the  oppreeaed 
and  poor  of  the  world  from  sharing  our  blesnngs,  our  comfort,  and  our  independence: 
but  we  do  most  seriously,  manfully,  resolutely  determine  that  oar  brethren  in  the  OU 
World  shall  not  make  our  wealth  the  means  of  further  increasing  the  power  of  their 
taskmasters  and  our  enemies, — ^the  enemies  of  all  free  institutions.  They  ahall  not 
drag  us  down  to  their  pitiful  level  while  increasing  th«r  own  burdens  and  rivetiog 
their  own  chains. 

We  cordially  invite  them,  however,  to  come  to  us  and  share  our  liberties  and  our 
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happiness;  bat  they  must  leave  their  masters,  their  bondage,  and  their  bnrdens  behind: 
we  will  have  none  of  them.  Here  there  is  room  enough  for  the  poor  and  oppressed 
of  the  world;  but  there  ]fi  not  space  for  one  of  its  patent  nobility.  Here  all  men  may 
aspire  to  the  highest  nobility  of  Nature;  but  none  can  claim  their  greatness  fiom  the 
prerogatives  of  blood  and  birth.  America  for  all  men,  with  equal  rights,  equal  oppor- 
tuDities,  and  equal  inducements ;  but  even  here,  ignorance  is  the  slave  of  intelligence. 

MIDDLE-MEN. 

These  are  the  middle  class  in  society,  who  generally  make  the  most  money,  because 
they  aro  simply  factors,  or  agents,  who  transact  business  between  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  classes.  The  merchant  buys  from  the  manufacturer  and  sells  to  the 
farmer,  or  vice  versd. 

The  carrier  (in  ships,  cars,  boats,  or  wagons)  transports  the  products  of  both.  Tliey 
do  not,  however,  make  their  living  so  much  by  the  amount  they  carry  as  the  price 
obtained  for  their  services.  If  their  patrons  are  poor  and  in  want  of  profitable  employ- 
ment, while  the  products  of  their  labor  are  cheap,  then  the  middle-men  will  have  little 
to  carry,  little  to  sell,  and  small  profits.  Therefbre  the  interests  of  the  producer 
directly  affect  those  of  the  merchant  and  carrier.  If  the  first  are  poor,  the  last  must 
accept  the  same  condition. 

In  like  manner,  all  those  who  conduce  to  our  intelligence,  health,  comfort,  and  plea- 
sure— ^the  teacher,  the  artist,  and  the  professional  man — must  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  producer.  If  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  are  cheap,  then  their  services  must 
W  cheap.  Tet  how  few  of  all  those  hosts  of  middle-men  (we  speak  respectfully,  with 
our  hats  off),  who  depend  for  their  living  on  labor  and  the  fruits  of  labor,  are  willing 
to  increase  the  prices  of  labor  I  They  live  on  the  profits  of  labor,  yet  are  ever  trying 
to  cheapen  labor.  They  are  continually  trying  to  kill  the  geese  that  lay  their  golden 
of^gs.  What  fools  our  teachers  are!  How  silly  are  these  wise  menl  Yet  the  igno- 
rance of  the  laborer  is  more  to  blame  than  their  yb%. 

The  "penny-wise,  pound-foolish"  policy  of  most  of  our  railroad  companies  is,  never 
tbeiess,  still  more  absurd.  Their  *' dividends''  are  entirely  derived  from  the  profits  of 
their  transportations :  the  interest  on  their  capital  is  derived  from  traffic,  and  their 
ability  to  buy,  of  course,  depends  on  the  price  they  receive  and  the  amount  they  carry. 
Bat  oar  railroad-men  advocate  low  prices  in  asking  the  privilege  of  importing ,/bo<2  and 
cheap  lobar,  in  the  shape  of  rails,  duty  free.  They  demand  the  means  of  levelling  labor 
and  the  products  of  labor  in  this  country  to  the  standard  of  £urope.  They  would 
redace  prices  from  one-half  to  two- thirds  their  present  rates,  and,  consequently,  di- 
minish their  own  profits  in  the  same  ratio.  They  have  already  sent  more  money  to 
England  than  would  have  been  required  to  develop  our  own  iron  industry  beyond  com- 
petition, and  have,  in  consequence,  paid  twenty  per  cent  more  for  rotten  foreign  rails 
than  superior  domestic  iron  would  have  cost  them.  But,  while  they  thus  increased 
the  cost  of  railroads  and  their  equipments,  they  crippled  their  own  resources  by  bring- 
ing ruin  on  our  manufacturers,  from  whom  they  obtained  their  employment  as  carriers, 
and  the  farmers  consequently  burned  their  com  as  fuel,  because  they  had  no  market 
when  the  miner,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  mechanic  had  no  work  and  no  money.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  free-trade  policy  advocated  by  too  many  of  our  great  railroad 
companies  has  retarded  the  development  of  the  regions  they  traverse  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  been  forced  to  mortgage  their  lines  to  Europe  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
1500,000,000,  on  which  they  have  paid  in  interest,  perhaps,  more  than  they  made  in 

profits.    But  had  their  roads  been  built  with  American  iron,  mines,  furnaces,  mills, 

f^Ktories,  and  farms  would  have  sprung  into  existence,  doubling  the  freight,  while  saving 

^th  capital  and  interest 
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When  low  prices  mled,  they  oouM  bay  iron  cheap;  bnt,  neyerthelesi,  nasj  of 
them  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  ae  long  as  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
elected  policy  of  free  trade.  But  when  high  prices  ruled,  they  paid  thor  debts  aad 
made  money.  Yet  so  selfish  and  shortrsighted  are  they  that  their  policy  leads  them  to 
carry  ten  thousand  tons  of  iron  or  coal  at  low  prices,  even  at  a  loss,  raUier  than  psj  t 
high  price  for  one  ton  of  iron ;  and  unless  eveiy  railroad  charter  is  accompanied  vith 
a  proTiso  that  the  road  shall  be  built  with  American  iron,  this  class  of  men  will  be 
free-traders,  and,  of  course,  their  own  enemies. 

HOW  TO  PAY  OUB  DEBTS. 

We  are  saddled  now  with  an  enormous  debt,  which  is  the  direct  and  indirect  remit 
of  a  false  Political  Economy,  or  no  economy  at  alL  It  may  be  placed  to  the  accouDtpf 
free  trade,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  to  the  credit  of  our  enemies  and  rirala,  in  wboae 
interests  alone  are  our  free-trade  tariffs  enacted. 

The  national  debt,  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  our  property,  is  about  $8,000,000,000 

Our  corporation  debts  are  about 8,000,000,000 

Our  public  improTement  debt)  about 600,000.<H)0 

$6,o00,000,UUU 

This  is  over  two  hundred  dollars  per  capita  on  each  inhabitant  of  the  countrr.  tsA 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  to  every  productive  person;  and  these  last  must  psyh 

The  interest  on  this  vast  sum  must  be  paid  annually,  and  it  mast  come  from  tk 
profits  of  labor,  or  not  at  all.  It  must  be  worked  out  by  the  productive  industry  of  tbe 
country,  and  our  farmers,  planters,  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  are  boand  t^ 
do  it,  since  all  other  branches  of  industry,  with  but  few  exceptions,  live  on  the  esrnin;* 
of  the  productive  classes,  and  are  simply  agents  or  middle-men.  They  are  necessiit 
to  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer,  and  enhance  the  value  of  productions  bj  plscioz 
the  wheat  of  Wisconsin  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England,  and  the  ftbrkf 
of  the  latter  among  the  farms  of  the  former.  But  they  produce  nothing:  tbereRre 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers  are  bound  to  assume  the  debt  and  work  ii  ouL 

Can  they  do  it? 

Dr.  William  Elder,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Washington,  has  shown  in  the  meet 
conclusive  manner  that  they  can  pay  it,  in  twenty  years,  even  under  an  annual  idcki^c 
of  wealth  less  than  the  average  increase  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  rebelli'.f^ 
when  our  fanners  and  manufacturers  had  but  a  slight  protection  to  their  labor. 
•  We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Dr.  Elder,  and  issued  by  Jay  Cooke,  eotitled 
*'  How  our  National  Debt  Can  be  Paid.'' 
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"  INTEREST  OP  THB  DEBT  AND  ORDINARY  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  NEXT  SIX  TEARS. 
"The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the  result  of  our  inquiry  as  to  the  abilitjof 
the  LoTAL  States  to  provide  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  the  ordinarr  \if%» 
expenditure  until  the  year  1870.  (All  the  figures  of  the  table  express  millioos  of 
dollars,  except  the  column  of  dates  and  that  of  percentages.) 


Tflsr. 


1805. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870 


4 

I 

^1 

II 

III 

-4\ 

1M12 

4,818 

126 

825 

199 

17.428 

4,685 

148 

848 

200 

18.909 

6,067 

165 

865 

200 

20,616 

5,498 

165 

965 

200 

22,260 

5,965 

166 

865 

200 

24,226 

6,492 

165 

865 

200 

Per  ««t  of  APtM- 
ProdncL 


7.55  per  cfnt 

7.42 

7.28 

6.68 

6.11 

5.62 


<i 


«4 


*< 


14 


it 
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"ITom^— Tb«  nrenne  for  the  calendar  year  1866  is  an  eithnate  made  npoa  data  well  aicertained.    The  peace  or 
orUnary  ezpeaaea  of  the  year  ie  the  balance  left  for  such  use  after  payment  of  the  apcroing  interest 

"PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  IN  20  YEARS  PROM  1870. 

"It  is  aasamed  that  by  the  year  1870  the  insurrectionary  States  will  be  fairly  under 
the  Federal  Govemment,  and  in  condition  to  contribute  their  due  distributive  share  to 
the  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  in  that  yef^  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  may 
be  commenced.  The  following  table  shows  the  wealth  of  the  restored  Union ;  its  annual 
product;  the  annual  interest  upon  the  debt  while  in  progress  of  extinguishment;  the 
percentage  of  annual  product  which  may  be  applied  in  payment  of  the  debt;  the  per- 
centage of  annual  product  required  for  ordinary  peace  expenditures  (the  amount  of 
which  is  taken  at  200  millions  from  1870  to  1880,  and  thereafter  at  260  millions  per 
annum) ;  and  the  total  charge  per  cent,  of  all  disbursements  until  the  debt  of  2760 
millions  shall  be  reimbursed. 


•RESOURCES  OP  THE  RESTORED  UNION.    ANNUAL  CHARGE  REQUIRED  FOR 
THE  EXTINGUISHMENT  OP  THE  DEBT  IN  20  YEARS. 

"The  wealth  of  the  Union  in  1870  is  obtained  by  taking  that  of  the  loyal  States, 
according  to  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  10  years  before  the  rebellion,  and  adding  thereto 
25  per  eent.  for  the  wealth  of  the  rebellious  States,  instead  of  33}  per  cent.,  which  was 
their  proportion  in  past  times.  The  rate  of  increase  for  the  ensuing  years  is  calculated 
at  H  per  cent  per  annum,  or  100  per  cent,  in  10  years.  (It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  rate  before  the  rebellion  was  8}  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  126  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
The  annual  product  is  also  reduced  from  26.8  to  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  wealth  of 
the  year.) 


Mauovs  or  Dollau. 

COABfSI  RE  CBDfT.  UPON  AlTirUAI.  PbOSUOT 
or  THB  Uriom. 

TiAE. 

Wealth. 

Aonnal 
Product 

Animal 
lutereat 

Of  Annual 
Interest. 

Of  Pay. 
ment  of 
Princi- 
pal. 

Of  Pence 
Expeneee. 

Of  Total 
required 
ReTenne. 

1870 

80,282 
82,452 
84.777 
37,269 
89,940 
42,808 
45,870 
49,167 
52,680 
56,455 
60,564 
64,904 
69,656 
74,689 
79,881 
85,606 
91.740 
98,814 
105,860 
112,910 

7,570 

8,118 

8,694 

9,317 

9,985 

10,701 

11,467 

12,289 

18,170 

14,114 

15,141 

16,226 

17,389 

18,685 

19,970 

21,401 

22,935 

24,678 

26,840 

28,227 

165 

160.1 

155.6 

150.9 

145.8 

140.8 

184.4 

128.1 

121.4 

114.1 

106.4 

98.1 

89.2 

79.7 

69.5 

58.5 

46.5 

88.9 

20.4 

5.9 

2.18 
1.97 
1.79 
1.62 
1.46 
1.81 
1.17 
1.04 
0.92 
0.81 
0.70 
0.60 
0.51 
0.48 
0.86 
0.27 
0.20 
0.12 
0.07 
0.02 

2.64 
2.46 
2.80 
2.14 
2.00 
1.87 
1.74 
1.62 
1.51 
1.41 
1.65 
1.54 
1.43 
1.84 
1.25 
1.17 
1.09 
1.01 
.95 
.88 

5.82 

1871 

5  48 

1872 

1873 

5.09 
4  76 

1874 

446 

1876 

4  18 

1876 

8  91 

1877 

8  66 

1878 

8  48 

1879 

8  22 

1880 

8  35 

1881 

8  14 

1882 

O.  iTk 

2  94 

1883 

2.77 
2  60 

1884 

1885 

2  44 

1886 

2  29 

1887 

2  IS 

1888 

2  02 

1889 

1.90 

816,262 

Excess,     16,262 
One  per  cent,  on  800,000  millions  pays  $8,000,060,060,  the  prinoipal  of  the  debt 
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"*  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  representiDg  the  pactniage  of  tk 
aimiial  product  of  the  natiun^s  industry  required  to  carry  on  the  goTcnuMSt,  par  tke 
aecruing  interest^  and  repay  the  whole  principal  of  the  debt,  do  not  expRS  ta  ftcftci. 
taxation  upon  the  annual  product,  but  upon  a  sum  equal  to  such  prodacL  ^JiA  i 
this  expenditure  may  be  borne  by  export  duties,  if  adopted,  some  ccaiidentie  sort 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  a  very  considerable  amount  will  be  siaE^ 
from  miscellaneons  sources  which  are  not  taxes/' 

These  figures  are  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  They  are  based  on  soond  diti,  nl 
are  estimated  below  the  increase  of  the  past;  while  there  are  good  reasons  to  b(^th! 
the  increase  of  the  future  will  be  greater  than  that  of  years  gone  by.  Batii*iu<i^ 
pend  on  the  protection  given  to  American  manufacturers.  If  we  open  oar  ports  to  i' 
trade  of  Europe,  and  admit  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Old  VgrU,  ik? 
doctor's  figures  will  be  sadly  in  error.  If  we  continue  to  import  otct  dcwUf  t^ 
amount  of  our  exports,  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  pay  the  balance  in  gold  or  bonds,  v^ 
will  foUow  the  example  of  Jeff.  Davis,  and  repudiate  our  debt  in  less  than  twcotr  t«& 
as  the  only  way  of  paying  it. 

OUR  FOREIGN  DEBTS. 

Our  whole  debt  is  now  about  $6,500,000,000 ;  but  of  this  amount  we  only  o«  iS* 
$1,900,000,000  to  "  the  Jews,"  on  which  we  must  pay  about  $60,000,000  intewt  s 
gold.  This  is  an  annual  drain  on  our  resources.  It  goes  out  and  does  not  retora.  &" 
the  larger  amount  of  $5,500,000,000  we  oire  to  ourselves,  and  are  not  one  cent  tbepco- 
that  we  owe  itj  the  interest  is  no  drain  on  our  resources,  since  it  is  simply  pBi<l '^ 
me  to  you,  and  passes  from  pocket  to  pocket.  But  suppose  we  owed  the  entire  ai»«|* 
to  other  nations ;  the  interest,  at  six  per  cent.,  would  be  $390,000,000,  This,  howerer^ 
not  po8Hible.  We  could  not  owe  this  amount  abroad,  because  foreign  nations  wwlc  '^  • 
lend  it.  Fortunately,  they  refused  to  lend  us  a  dollar  when  wo  wanted  it  iiw«  «^' 
were  least  in  debt  Now,  however,  they  are  lending  us  all  we  are  willing  to  take.  Bet 
on  what  terms?  They  give  us  less  than  two  dollars  in  gold  for  three  dollars  in  fc* 
mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  on  which  we  expect  to  pay  fall  interest  and  retm 
three  dollars  in  gold  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  contract.  Much  of  the  money  we  ^^ 
borrowed  from  European  capitalists  cost  us  more  than  two  for  one,  and  we  are  «a.f  ^ 
stating  that  for  the  $500,000,000  in  Government  bonds  which  they  hold,  we  Hit*  p- 
oeived  less  than  $250,000,000,  and  most  of  it  in  goods  which  our  own  mannfsctarf^ 
oould  have  produced,  and  which  were  imported  only  to  their  injury  and  at  their  c- 
pense.  If  this  debt  is  paid  in  twenty  years,  with  an  annual  interest  of  only  fiv«F 
cent.,  it  will  drain  us  of  $1,000,000,000  in  gold.  But  it  must  be  remembered  thitt3> 
is  only  half  our  foreign  debt,  and  that  five  per  cent,  is  less  than  the  average  rat*  t 
interest.  Therefore  the  drain  on  our  precious  metals  will  be  over  llOO.OOt'.* 
annuolly,  if  our  debts  are  to  be  paid  in  twenty  years.  The  gold  of  California  and  i^' 
Western  mines  will  not  afford  us  the  treasure,  at  the  present  rate  of  production;  s-- 
since  free  trade  only  helps  to  drain  our  gold,  we  are  still  in  danger  of  repudiat 
unless  we  are  protected  from  further  spoliation  by  the  cheap  labor  and  \ti»T^^b 
machinery  of  Europe. 

What  have  we  to  show,  what  will  we  have  to  show,  for  all  this,  when  the  time  coin«  f^^ 
payment,— perhaps  in  less  than  twenty  years?  The  ''cheap  rails"  we  bought  fioin  Eq^' 
land  cost  us,  including  interest,  more  than  double  the  price  of  domestic  rails,  wkile  tfle^ 
do  not  render  half  the  service.  They  were  imported  at  the  expense  of  our  own  indurtry. 
to  the  ruin  of  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  enterprising  citizens,  and  added  to  our  de  u. 
while  crippling  our  resources.  The  greater  part  of  our  imports  of  foreign  good*  ire/f. 
like  iron,  at  the  expense  of  our  own  manufactures.    While  we  gave  work  to  foreign 
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lis  and  faotories,  we  saffored  our  own  to  remain  idle,  or  forced  them  to  suspend  at  a 

)at  loss;  and  most  of  onr  foreign  debt  has  been  contracted  in  this  self-sacrificing 

.nner.    We  haye,  therefore,  no  value  in  return  for  our  Tast  expenditure  of  treasure, 

is  worse  than  a  dead  loss;  it  entails  a  constant  loss  to  the  nation  in  a  yearly  drain  of 

),000,000  in  gold.    Had  the  money  been  expended  at  home,  this  large  foreign  debt 

uld  now  have  been  productive  capital,  returning  ten  per  cent,  dividends,  instead  of 

ding  for  six  per  cent  interest. 

-  This  is  the  result  of  free  trade,  or  the  want  of  protection  to  our  own  manufacturers. 

ee  trade  may  be  a  benefit  to  England,  because  her  cheap  labor  and  vast  acquisition 

labor-saving  machinery— which  increases  the  productive  ability  of  every  operative 

yond  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  negro  slaves,  or  the  unassisted  labor  of  one  hundred 

DDg  men — enable  her  to  compete  with  the  world,  and  make  money  by  every  ex- 

ange. 

When  we  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  and  our  resources  are 
ilized  with  the  same  degree  of  economy,  we  can  compete  with  England,  and  make 
oney  by  the  trade;  because  our  resources  are  superior ;  we  produce  the  raw  materiaU 
id  the  foodj  while  England  imports  a  large  amount  of  both ;  and  we  can  do  this 
ithout  descending  to  her  standard  of  cheap  labor.  We  hope  the  day  may  be  distant 
hen  our  miners,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics  will  be  forced  to  work  for  fifty  cents 
-  )rday. 

It  is,  therefore,  evideut  that  the  only  way  to  pay  our  debts  is  to  stop  running  deeper 
ito  debt,  and  give  our  people  an  opportunity  to  work  out  that  already  contracted. 
They  cannot  do  it  unless  they  have  remunerative  work ;  and  this  they  cannot  obtain 
I  long  as  we  persist  in  going  to  Europe  for  the  goods  which  they  are  anxious  to  furnish, 
^e  cannot  pay  this  debt  if  we  close  our  own  mills  and  factories  and  send  their  experts 
>  the  prairies  of  the  West  to  raise  grain,  while  the  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
3il  are  cut  off  by  the  suspension  of  our  manufactures.  By  closing  our  mills,  blowing 
nt  our  furnaces,  and  stopping  our  mines,  we  stop  the  entire  productive  industry  of  the 
oantry.  When  the  manufacturers  cannot  buy,  the  farmer  has  no  market;  therefore 
•ar  productive  power  ceases,  and  our  debts  increase. 

We  are  forced  to  this,  if  we  do  not  protect  the  labor  of  our  people  from  the  low  prices 
if  Europe.  The  free  laborers  of  America  will  not  toil  for  the  miserable  recompense  of 
illy  cents  per  day, — ^we  hope  never ;  and  if  they  would,  how  much  of  our  debt  could 
dbey  pay,  after  providing  for  their  families?  They  can  make  a  better  living  by  tilling 
the  soil  until  it  is  exhausted,  though  no  better  use  of  their  surplus  com  may  be  found 
than  to  bum  it  as  fuel. 

The  political  economy  of  the  United  States  is,  therefore,  plain.  We  must  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  or  a  war  with  the  manufacturing  Powers  of  Europe.  The  first  is  the 
most  desirable  and  the  most  profitable ;  but  the  last  is  far  better  than  free  trade. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  DEBTS. 

If  our  foreign  debt  is  a  burden,  our  domestic  debt  is  the  reverse,  and  the  $2,500,000,000 
of  the  national  loan  which  still  remains  in  the  country  adds  to  our  productive  wealth, 
vhile  the  $500,000,000  which  has  been  exported  is  a  heavy  drain.  The  smaller  amount 
is  a  real  debt,  which  taxes  the  resources  of  the  nation;  while  the  larger  amount  is  not 
a  hondfide  debt,  but  a  simple  conversion  of  the  value  of  real  estate  into  funds;  and  we 
thus  make  our  wealth  in  property  available  aa  business  capitaL  This  is  frequently 
done  by  all  business-men  in  a  private  way;  but  individuals  could  not  make  their  notes 
current,  except  at  home,  even  though  their  wealth  in  lands  and  houses,  mines,  furnaces, 
mills,  Ac.,  were  ten  times  greater  than  their  "promises  to  pay."  But  the  Government 
hss  power  to  bind  the  wealth  of  the  nation  for  the  payment  of  \\a  promises,  and  thus 
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creates  from  the  dead  or  idle  wealth  of  the  people  an  actire  cash  capitel,  which  ii  eqittl 
to  gold  in  all  parts  of  oar  ooantrj,  and  eagerlj  eonghi  ibr  in  Europe.  As  long  u  w« 
hold  and  use  this  capital,  it  really  increases  our  wealth  to  the  amount  inued,  if  within 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  aggregate  yalue  of  our  property  and  in  the  oonfideDce 
of  the  people.  It  is  now  onenBlxth  of  the  national  wealth,  and  lees  than  the  nine  of 
our  annual  productions. 

That  which  we  send  abroad,  however,  becomes  a  burdensome  debt,  unlesB  w«  rwmt 
gold  at  par  for  our  bonds  and  invest  it  in  some  productive  business  which  will  paj  t 
profit  over  and  above  its  annual  interest.  At  the  rate  at  which  our  bonds  are  now  pm% 
abroad  in  exchange  for  goods,  while  our  manufacturers  are  comparatively  idle,  we  will 
soon  find  the  greater  portion  of  it  a  direct  present  debt,  entailing  an  annual  fatan  lom. 
Therefore  our  national  loan  may  be  made  a  national  debt  or  a  national  cash  capiul, 
according  to  the  intelligence  of  our  people  and  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen. 

Jay  Cooke  has  issued  a  second  pamphlet,  showing  how  our  **  national  debt  may  be 
made  a  national  blessing."    From  this  we  shall  quote  largely. 

Many  doubt  that  debts  are  blessingSf  and  we  do  not  wish  to  present  the  subject  under 
an  unfavorable  light  As  presented  in  the  forcible  language  of  Samuel  WilkiDwo, 
Esq.,  the  arguments  are  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  life-long  training  of  *'pnk- 
dent  business-men,"  who  cannot  divest  themselves  from  their  habits  of  thought  fiot 
when  we  consider  the  Government  debt  as  a  CommonweaUh  credit^  which  it  would  h&Te 
been  if  created  without  war,  we  remove  the  "  beam  from  their  eye." 

As  a  r6sum6  of  many  of  the  arguments  and  facts  set  forth  in  the  present  chapter. 
our  quotations  are  appropriate  and  to  the  point.  We  do  not  howewer,  present  io  fc'l 
the  arguments  of  the  pamphlet  We  leave  their  demonstration  to  time,  but  ass  those 
only  which  are  self-evident 

HOW  OUB  NATIONAL   LOAN  MAY  BE    MADE  A  CASH  CAPITAL   INSTEAD  OP 

A  DEBT. 

"  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  the  United  States,  of  the  burden  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  <i 
each  Qovemment,  of  the  burden  of  the  debts  per  capita  on  the  population  of  etch, 
and  of  the  ratio  of  the  interest  to  the  annual  production  of  the  five  countries  respect- 
ively : — 


France,  1863 

Austria,  1864 

Russia,  1864 

Great  Britain,  1868 «. 

United  States 


Debt 


$2,804,000,000 
1,268,400,000 
1,116,800,000 
4,000,918,944 
8,000,000,000 


Interaflt. 


$182,360,000 

75,100,000 

27,100,000 

187,564,548 

165,000,000 


IMbl 
Ckpite. 


$62.12 
86.00 
19.64 

129.83 
86.72 


to  Acr***^ 


S.81 
8.6S 


'*  Our  ability  to  pay  our  war  debt  has  been  demonstrated  by  an  exhibit  of  the  i^ 
sources  of  the  nation.  The  best  statists  connected  with  the  financial  departaest <t 
the  Government  have  shown  that  the  customs  revenues  of  the  United  States,  th. 
excise  and  internal  taxes,  our  mineral  regions  scarcely  yet  opened,  our  two  inilli>^£* 
of  acres  of  petroleum  wealth,  our  unsold  public  lands,  and  the  certain  growth  cf  ^ 
country  in  population  and  the  equally  certain  increase  of  its  manufactures,  wiU  ^ 
sufficient  to  discharge  this  debt  to  the  last  dollar  within  twenty-five  yeani.  Ae<J  ^  * 
debt  will  be  discharged,  if  the  people  so  ordain.    Its  payment,  or  its  retention  oapaki  ^ 
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a  matter  for  the  people  to  decide.    It  ia  their  debt  to  discharge,  if  it  be  a  burden.    It 
is  their  debt  to  perpetuate,  if  it  be  a  good. 

**  In  studying  these  permanent  debts,  and  discussing  the  policy  of  maintaining  them, 
or  discharging  them  by  payment,  the  mind  should  free  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  words. 
Great  Britain  is  in  debt  to  Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  does,  indeed,  owe  Great  Britain  four 
thousand  millions  of  dollars.  The  burden  of  the  debt  crushes  the  mind  in  contemplation 
of  it.  But  its  vastness  is  not  the  measure  of  the  obligation ;  for  there  is  no  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  debtor  kingdom  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  little  if 
any  expectation,  and  less  desire,  on  the  part  of  its  creditor  subjects  that  it  shall  be 
paid.  The  principal  of  the  debt,  being  thus  removed  from  our  educated  idea  of  a  legal 
burden,  and  of  the  necessity  to  discharge  a  pecuniary  obligation,  ceases  to  represent  the 
burden. 

"  The  interest  of  ihe  debt  only  becomes  the  measure  of  its  burden.  Great  Britain  does 
owe  to  Great  Britain,  confessedly,  $4,000,000,000.  But  practically,  and  by  consent  and 
harmonious  arrangoment,  Great  Britain  owes  to  Great  Britain  only  $127,000,000  a  year. 
And  that  is  a  very  small  debt  for  the  proprietors  and  workmen  of  the  *  workshop  of 
the  worid'  to  owe  to  each  other.  Its  distributive  burden  is  but  $129.33  a  head,  which 
is  not  assessed  on  pay-day  per  capita,  but  is  justly  apportioned,  the  larger  share  upon 
the  proprietors  of  the  workshop,  and  the  smaller  and  smallest  upon  the  artisans  and 
laborers.  This,  practically  and  financially,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  nature  and  burden 
of  the  much-talked-of  British  debt. 

"  Such,  too,  should  be  the  regard  of  our  debt.  The  United  States  will  owe,  mostly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  $165,000,000  a  year.  The  burden,  nominally  $86.72 
upon  every  citizen,  and  less  than  that  of  the  British  debt,  unlike  that  of  Great  Britain, 
will  every  year  rapidly  diminish  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population  by  immi- 
gration and  natural  growth,  and  by  the  rapid  augmentation  of  our  wealth.  Fur  among 
the  other  blessings  of  our  war  will  probably  be  the  transfer  of  the  workshop  of  the 
world  from  England  to  America. 

"  The  Englishman  who  has  £20,000  in  three  per  cent,  consols  at  his  bankers,  and 
only  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  who  gives  assent  to  a  proposal  made  to  him  to  go 
mine  for  coal  on  Vancouver's  Island,  has  got  £20,000  in  cash  to  go  into  the  operation. 
He  knows  that  positively.  The  world  knows  it.  British  consols  are  cash  capital.  This 
cannot  be  controverted.  And  the  $4,000,000,000  of  British  debt  is  national  cash  capital 
to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  For  half  a  century  this  seemingly  and 
Dominally  huge  and  burdensome  debt  has  served  to  vitalize  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  genius  of  the  English  people,  and,  as  money,  has  enabled  the  British  to  do  for 
that  long  time  the  marine  carrying  for  the  world,  and  to  make  for  the  world  cloth,  iron, 
steel,  tin,  and  hardware.  This  enormous  mass  of  capital,  infused  into  the  business  of 
England  at  the  close  of  her  twenty-two  years'  war  with  the  French  Republic  and 
Empire,  almost  always  of  par  with  gold,  convertible  daily  and  hourly  into  gold, 
accepted  as  gold  in  all  transactions,  was  the  source  of  that  prodigious  development  of 
mechanical  industry  and  accumulation  of  wealth  which  so  suddenly  bore  upward  the 
English  afler  the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  command  of  the  trade  and  finances  of  the 
globe." 

Bat  England  does  not  import  over  double  her  exports.  She  does  not  buy  twice  as 
much  as  she  sells,  and  pay  the  difference  in  bonds  at  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  interest. 
Nor  does  she  owe  $1,000,000,000  to  other  nations.  Not  one  cent  of  her  bonds  goes  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  citizens,  if  she  can  prevent  it  by  legislation ;  and  this  has  been  so 
effectually  done  that  she  is  a  lender  of  money,  instead  of  a  borrower. 

Her  intelligence  enabled  her  to  make  her  national  loan  a  national  blessing  instead 
of  a  debt,  and  the  industry,  thrift,  and  enterprise  of  her  people  have  made  her 
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$4,000,000,000  in  bonds  a  productive  cash  capital  whose  accamulations  have  incresMd 
the  principal  mo^e  than  ten  times  since  its  creation. 

"The  Englishman's  £20,000  in  consols  are  mortgages,  each  and  all,  upon  every 
nobleman's  estate  and  every  spinning  jenny  in  Great  Britain ;  upon  every  ooal-mine 
and  every  ship ;  a  mortgage  of  record  upon  every  mug  of  beer  held  in  the  fist  of  a 
working-man  throughout  the  kingdom ;  a  mortgage,  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged,  tad 
delivered,  on  the  whole  life,  ay,  on  the  death  and  burial,  of  the  people  of  all  EnglaiuL 
It  is  the  nationality  of  this  promise  to  pay,  backed  Up  by  the  most  vigilant,  distrottful, 
and  thorough  system  of  taxation,  for  the  enforcement  of  which  the  whole  power  of  the 
Quvemment,  military  and  civil,  is  pledged,  that  makes  British  consols  the  equivalent, 
practically,  of  British  guineas ;  that  makes  the  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  Britieii 
debt  an  addition  of  four  thousand  million  dollars  of  money  to  the  capital  the  kingdom 
otherwise  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

"  It  is  precisely  so  with  the  war  debt  of  the  United  States.  Seven-thirties  are  avsil^ 
nble  for  any  enterprise  to  wlych  unoccupied  lands,  undeveloped  mines,  unestablishcd 
arts,  and  unseized  commerce,  invite  Americans.  They  are  cash  capital,  literally,  sbeO" 
lutely,  and  without  figure  of  speech^  Practically  they  are  cash  in  bank  and  cash  in  the 
pocket.  The  artificial  measures  of  their  value  which  stock  exchanges  have  succeeded 
in  instituting,  at  times,  nominally  gave  fluctuation  to  their  worth  as  they  lie  in  tbe 
bureau-drawers  of  fanners.  But  in  reality  the  depreciation  of  Wall  Street  does  not 
whittle  off  the  thousandth  part  of  a  hairVbreadth  from  that  worth.  Those  fanuen 
know  that  they  are  a  first  bond  and  mortgage  upon  all  the  United  States  and  on  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  whether  three  per  cent,  above  par  or  one  per  cent 
above  par,  holders  of  this  war  debt  of  $3,000,000,000  can  any  day  and  any  hour,  ftsm 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  and  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  convert  it  into  ca^ih. 

"  Our  national  debt  should  be  held  firmly  in  place,  as  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
diversified  national  industry,  which  shall  relieve  us  from  dependence  upon  Europe. 
shall  give  us  the  near  and  cheap  home  market  instead  of  the  distant  and  ooetly  foreiga 
market,  shall  double  the  profits  of  farming  by  doubling  the  markets  for  farm-prodact& 
shall  swell  the  class  that  is  devoted  to  agriculture, — which  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  dento- 
cracies, — shall  free  man  by  freeing  labor,  by  giving  it  many  markets  in  which  to  sell 
itself  to  competing  bidders. 

"A  permanent  revenue  tariff  will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt  and  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government.  This  tariff  upon  foreign  mano- 
factures,  necessary  in  itself,  is  also  necessary  to  sustain  the  internal  taxation  and  eieise 
system  of  the  country.  It  is  a  wall  to  prevent  our  domestic  manufactures  from  bein| 
washed  away  by  importations.  We  can  have  no  trustworthy  and  increasing  internal 
revenue  without  we  have  permanent  protection. 

"  The  bonds  of  the  United  States,  accepted  throughout  the  United  States  as  the  hi^e4 
security,  and  having  a  uniform  value  in  every  one  of  the  States,  are  the  only  real  and 
safe  equivalent  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  only  available  basis  for  a  uniform  bank-note 
currency  that  shall  be  money  all  over  the  Republic.  Commerce  demands  this  nnifonn 
currency.  Politics  require  it.  The  money  that  is  at  once  current  in  Massachusetts  and 
Alabama,  that  has  par  value  in  Nebraska  and  South  Carolina,  in  Virginia  and  Xev 
York,  that  is  taken  and  passed  without  scrutiny  or  suspicion  by  the  advocates  of  slsTt 
labor  and  the  advocates  of  free  labor,  by  extremists  in  the  South  and  extremists  in  the 
North,  by  the  people  of  the  two  sea-boards  and  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
has  the  mission  to  wear  down  the  sectional  barriers  which  the  doctrine  of  State  righti 
and  the  partisanship  of  politics  have,  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  been  building  up 
into  fortified  camps  of  division  and  civil  war.  And  the  uniform  national  banking  ciu«- 
roncy  will  perform  this  mission. 

"There  is  not  now  any  other  basis  for  this  currency,  nor  can  any  other  be  devised, 
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thtn  the  debt  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  issue  of  national  bank  notes  at  present 
is  restricted  to  $300,000,000,  and  the  States  in  rebellion  are  not  reconstructed,  and  the 
Dational  banking  system  has  hardly  crossed  the  Mississippi  River.  No  man  will  say 
that  that  Tolume  of  currency  is  enough  for  the  coming  wants  of  the  nation,  who  con- 
siders the  demand  for  money  to  spring  up  in  the  resurrected  and  reinvigorated  South, 
ind  soon  in  the  West  and  the  far  Northwest;  who  considers  the  prodigious  immigration 
that  began  to  pour  into  the  country  before  the  rebellion  grounded  arms,  and  which  will 
for  years  flood  to  us  from  Germany,  England,  France,  Ireland,  Norway,  and  Sweden; 
who  considers  the  vast  attraction  of  manufactures  and  arts  from  Europe  to  America  by 
a  tariff  system  that  promises  lasting  rewards  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  politics,  that 
crown  labor  with  freedom  and  social  equality ;  who  considers  the  marrellous  develop- 
ment of  industry — mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultqral — of  which  our  country  is 
destined  soon  to  be  the  theatre,  and  every  hour  of  every  day  of  which  will  demand  cur- 
rency as  the  machine  of  its  exchanges. 

*'  This  is  not  a  hazardous  opinion  which  declares  that  in  less  than  twenty  years  our 
national  bank  note  circulation  will  be  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  thirty-five  millions  of  people,  and  that  for  the 
la?t  half-century  the  population  of  our  country  has  doubled  in  numbers  in  every  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  currency  that  sixty-one  millions  of  people,  unequalled  in 
industry  and  untrammelled  in  enterprise,  will  require,  has  got  to  have  the  basis  of  a 
national  credit.  There  is  no  other  foundation  for  it  to  stand  on  that  will  impart  to  it  at 
once  security  and  nationality. 

**  Secondly.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  will 
be  burdensome  to  the  people  and  oppressive  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country;  because,  after  legislation  has  readjusted  the  internal  taxes  and  excise,  and  re- 
remodelled  the  tariff  so  as  throw  the  weight  of  the  debt  on  luxuries  and  accumulated 
wealth,  where  it  ought  to  be  thrown,  and  madQ  to  rest  lightly  on  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
on  daily  labor,  it  can  almost  wholly  lighten  the  burden  by  diffusing  it,  year  after  year,  over 
I  larger  population,  through  greater  production,  increased  wealth,  and  increasing  incomes. 
Time  will  effect  this,  unaided;  but  legislation  and  associate  action  can  rapidly  hurry 
this  diminution  of  the  debt  and  of  the  weight  of  the  interest  Organize  immigration, 
'emove  to  the  United  States  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England,  bring  here  a  large  part 
)f  the  silk  and  muslin  manufacture  of  France,  the  iron  make  and  the  cutlery  manu- 
acture  of  Britain,  lift  up  and  bring  here  a  large  portion  of  the  mining  population  of 
Europe,  set  it  down  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  that  further  imperial  mineral  domain 
fhich  extends  through  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  and  sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
iontains  an  area  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles,  literally  crammed  with  gold,  silver, 
opper,  iron,  coal,  lead,  tin,  salt,  quicksilver,  gypsum,  asphaltum,  and  marble,  and 
rbich  asks  only  an  amount  of  labor  relatively  equal  to  that  expended  on  California,  to 
ield  four  hundred  millions  per  annum  out  of  two  minerals  alone, — gold  and  silver.  In 
id  of  this  organized  immigration,  readjust  the  import  duties,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
•rufi table  for  the  Lyons  weavers  and  the  Spitalfields  and  Manchester  spinners  to  take 
p  their  looms  and  weave  in  America,  than  to  manufacture  where  they  are  and  squeeze 
hroQgh  our  custom-houses.  Diffuse  the  burden  of  the  interest  of  our  debt,  abroad  as 
rcll  as  at  home,  by  imposing  export  duties  upon  products  that  Europe  has  got  to  buy 
f  us  in  spite  of  herself,^-on  our  ootton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  and  breadstuffs.  There 
rill  be  international  justice  as  well  as  political  economy  in  summoning  the  nations 
rhich  armed,  clothed,  and  fed  the  rebellion,  lent  it  money,  and  built,  manned,  supplied, 
mi  refitted  the  corsairs  which  swept  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
r»m  all  seas,  to  help  to  pay  the  debt  which  they  helped  to  create.  This  summons, 
brough  the  imposition  of  export  duties,  they  will  have  to  obey.  They  can't  help  them- 
eWes.    They  must  have  our  four  great  staples,  and  pay  our  price  for  them.    We  say 
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'export  duties,'  knowing  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  forbids  them.  We 
use  the  words  only  to  conTej  an  idea,  and  because  of  their  popular  significance.  Exeise 
duties  of  sufficient  amount  should  be  levied  on  these  staples  where  produced.  Tbev 
would  carry  with  them  these  taxes  if  they  went  abroad. 

'*If  they  were  consumed  at  home,  the  laws  would  see  to  it  that,  by  suitable  dravbscb 
or  lighter  taxation  on  the  manufactured  article,  the  domestic  interests  of  the  conntrr 
were  sufficiently  protected.  The  rebels,  in  copying  our  Constitution,  omitted  the  clao^ 
forbidding  export  duties,  intending  to  make  England  and  France  pay  the  cost  of  tbeir 
war,  and  the  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  their  Confederacy,  out  of  tua 
upon  the  cotton  and  tobacco  they  would  have  to  buy." 

In  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Gotero- 
ment  could  not  pay  it  now,  or  one-tenth  of  it,  even  if  they  had  the  money  to  do  it;  aod 
it  may  require  something  more  than  an  offer  when  the  bonds  mature.  Nothing  lesf 
than  the  suspension  of  interest  will  induce  the  people  to  give  up  their  bonds.  Thfr 
are  better  than  gold  to  the  laboring-man  or  the  banker,  because  they  constantW  l^ 
cumulate.  But,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  advocate  any  scheme,  however  attnctire 
which  tends  to  repudiation  or  the  non-payment  of  the  principal  of  our  national  loan 
We  think  it  highly  important  that  we  should  know  ourselves  able  and  willing  to  paj 
our  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  and  that  the  world  should  'see  and  fbel  our  power  not  ohIt 
to  make  war  successfully,  but  to  pay  the  costs  of  war.  If  we  provide  for  the  pajnnt 
of  both  interest  and  principal  of  our  present  debt,  we  shall  be  able  to  raise  double  tl)« 
amount  in  another  emergency.  But  the  simple  fact  of  our  will  and  ability  to  psj(4i7 
debts  will  prevent  their  accumulation  in  future. 

GOLD  V8.  NATIONAL  CURRENCY. 

Gold,  or  silver  is  necessary  to  settle  the  balance  of  our  exchanges  with  foreign  natioB^ 
just  as  bank-notes  are  necessary  to  business-men.  The  value  of  gold  is  uncbangn^^ 
and  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries.  It  flows  to  all  manufacturing  countries  tint 
export  or  sell  more  than  they  import  or  buy ;  but  it  flows  from  all  agricultural  coontrie? 
that  import  or  buy  more  than  they  export  or  sell.  It  represents  the  profit  of  trade  cr 
commerce,  and  the  people  who  import  gold  grow  rich,  while  they  who  export  it  grow 
poor,  independent  of  the  increase  of  national  wealth  in  property. 

The  mere  accumulation  of  gold,  however,  without  investing  it  in  labo^saTiig 
machinery,  furnaces,  mills,  and  productive  property  generally,  would  be  of  no  more  we 
to  us  than  the  gold  of  Mexico  and  Peru  was  to  Spain. 

For  domestic  purposes  and  home  circulation  our  present  national  currency  is  torn 
available  tlian  gold,  and,  being  secured  by  first^mortgage  bonds  on  our  property,  wEe 
the  issues  are  regulated  by  the  Oovemment,  there  is  no  danger  from  auspensioii  lod 
bankruptcy. 

Government  bonds  in  the  vault  of  the  banker  are  worth  more  to  him  than  gold,  becaiL«e 
they  return  him  five  or  six  per  cent,  interest  and  are  still  security  for  his  banking  capital 
or  issue,  which  returns  as  much  profit  as  if  they  were  secured  by  deposits  of  gold. 

Business-men  who  deal  with  the  banks  will  eventually  reap  benefit  from  this,  heesom 
capitalists  will  be  able  to  lend  their  money  at  lower  rates  and  extend  their  aooomiDo- 
dations.  The  people  will  also  profit  from  the  increaae  in  the  amount  of  capital,  because 
it  tends  to  make  money  more  plentiful,  and  when  money  has  a  real  instead  of  an  ii>- 
flated  or  fictitious  value  it  can  scarcely  be  too  plentiful.  When  our  bonds  are  at  par. 
our  currency  will  be  equal  to  gold,  and  far  more  convenient 

Gk>ld  does  not  represent  wealth  more  than  real  estate  and  certain  kinds  of  propertr. 
since  productive  farms,  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and  factories,  and  labor-saving  maduD^r?' 
generally,  are  more  valuable  than  gold,  under  a  wise  political  economy. 
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The  issne  and  redemption  of  circulating  notes,  which  answer  a  better  purpose  for 
iomestio  business  transactions  than  specie,  can  be  secured  as  effectually  on  a  property 
is  on  a  gold  basis,  provided  the  faith  of  the  Goyernment  is  pledged  to  assess  fairly  the 
vrealth  of  the  nation  to  support  it  and  secure  its  general  circulation  and  its  final  re- 
icmption,  if  so  desired. 

PriTate  issues  of  notes  on  either  a  gold  or  property  basb  have  less  utility,  and  con- 
stantly decrease  in  value  as  they  recede  from  the  point  of  issue,  are  affected  by  panics, 
Buctuations  in  values,  and  individual  bankruptcy.  But  a  national  currency,  secured  as 
ours  is,  provides  a  better  circulating  medium  than  gold,  or  the  issue  of  notes  by  private 
banks  on  the  deposits  of  gold  in  their  vaults. 

The  creation  of  bank-notes,  therefore,  from  the  real  estate  or  fixed  wealth  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  a  circulating  medium,  or  money,  increases  the  value  of  the  real  estate  on  which 
it  is  based,  by  giving  the  means  to  develop  its  resources,  thereby  changing  unproductive 
to  productive  property, — the  seam  of  coal  and  bed  of  ore  into  iron,  and  iron  into  rail- 
roads and  labor-saving  machinery.  These  become  more  valuable  than  gold  in  ratio  to 
coat,  because,  while  intrinsically  valuable,  they  enable  us  to  increase  our  productiveness 
a  hundredfold.  The  bank-note  thus  becomes  the  machinery  by  which  we  develop  our 
resources,  and  is  the  first  step  towards  the  accumulation  of  gold,  instead  of  a  result  of 
its  possession.'*'' 

The  check  and  the  bank-note  stimulate  circulation,  giving  increased  value  to  labor 
and  the  products  of  labor ;  and  wherever  these  notes,  properly  secured,  are  most  in  use, 
there  the  inward  current  of  gold  is  most  firmly  established. 

"  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  a  century  past  the  precious 
metals  have  tended  most  to  Britain,  where  such  notes  were  most  in  use.  Their  use 
increases  rapidly  in  France  with  constant  increase  in  the  inward  fiow  of  gold.  So  too 
does  it  in  Germany,  towards  which  the  auriferous  current  now  sets  so  steadily  that 
notes  which  are  the  representatives  of  money  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  those  irre- 
deemable pieces  of  paper  by  which  the  use  of  coin  has  so  long  been  superseded. 

"Whence  flows  all  this  gold?  From  the  countries  in  which  employments  are  not 
diversified ;  from  those  in  which  there  is  little  power  of  association  and  combination ; 
from  those  in  which,  therefore,  credit  has  no  existence ;  from  those,  finally,  which  do 
not  use  that  machinery  which  so  much  increases  the  utility  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  which  we  are  accustomed  to  designate  by  the  term  hank-note.  The  precious  metals 
go  from  California, /rom  Mexico, /rojn  Peru, /row  Brazil,  yrom  Turkey,  and  from  Portu- 
gal, the  lands  in  which  property  in  money  is  transferred  only  by  means  of  actual 

•This  may  seem  Btrange  doctrine  to  those  who  adrocate a  '* hard  money"  currency;  but  if  we  can  state  the 
Btttter  properly,  it  must  be  aa  eoDTlncing  as  it  fs  correct. 

Qold  is  always  the  most  diiBcnlt  property  to  acquire,  while  it  is  the  most  useleai  for  the  purposes  of  dorelop- 

mont,  unless  inrested  in  some  other  property  which  is  productire.    Therefore,  prodnctiTe  property  la  worth  more 

than  gold  at  ordinary  or  common  values ;  but  property  cannot  be  made  prodnctiTe  unless  money  is  first  obtained 

to  deTelop  it.    Our  coal-fields  and  mountains  of  iron  are  worth  more  than  all  the  coined  gold  of  the  world;  but 

ve  cannot  caartirt  them  into  gold  until  we  hare  the  means  of  conTerting  them  first  into  steam  and  iron.    Uow, 

t!i-  a,  can  we  acquire  the  means?    By  the  minous  process  of  exhausting  the  soils  to  feed  the  poor  of  Enropel 

Tliis,  we  hare  shown,  is  a  losing  business.    But  if  we  accumulate  a  little  gold  during  protective  periods  it  Is  con- 

■idered  proper  to  hide  it  away  in  the  Taults  of  a  bank,  and  Issue  bank-notes,  as  a  more  oonrenf  ent  medium  of  eX- 

ehaiige  and  dreulatioii.    Would  it  not  be  more  ptMftlcal  and  busineas-like  to  deposit  our  coaMlelds,  our  monn- 

tsins  of  ore  and  fountains  of  oil,  which  are  more  valoablo  than  gold,  with  the  common  treasury  of  the  nation,  as 

Mcurlty  for  the  means  to  increase  their  value?    A  piece  of  paper,  stamped  by  a  powerful  Government  and  secured 

by  mortgage  on  lands  uid  mines  which  are  invaluable,  is  as  acceptable  and  available  at  home  as  gold.    The 

iUth  of  the  nation  is  pledged,  every  one  of  as  Is  Interested,  and  the  paper  becomes  money,— ^,000,000,000,— 

vlthout  making  us  one  cent  the  poorer,  while  it  gives  us  the  means  of  enriching  ourselves  by  a  full  development 

of  oar  resources.   Oould  not  this  have  been  done  without  war?    Is  there  no  way  of  providing  money  as  the  means 

of  development  without  compulsion?    If  so,  is  it  safe?    Will  it  bind  the  people  to  the  Government  and  at  the 

■UBS  time  secure  the  people  T    At  present,  what  on6  pays  in  taxeg  another  receives  in  intereH  ;  while  the  capital 

ia  constantly  in  use,  reaUiing  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cant.  inor«ase  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.    **  Piotaction**  is 

^  only  altamatlvoi 
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delivery  of  the  coin  itself,  to  those  in  which  it  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  check  or 
note.  It  goesjrom  the  plains  of  Kansas,  where  notes  are  not  in  nse,  io  New  York  and 
New  England,  where  they  are, /rom  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg,  yrom  the  banks  of  Afri- 
can rivers  to  London  and  Liverpool,  and^^m  the  *  diggings'  of  Australia  to  the  towni 
and  cities  of  Germany,  where  wool  is  dear  and  cloth  is  cheap. 

"All  the  facts  exhibited  throughout  the  world  tend  to  prove  that  every  commodity 
seeks  that  place  at  which  it  has  the  highest  utility ;  and  all  those  connected  with  the 
movement  of  the  precious  metals  prove  that  they  constitute  no  exception  to  the  rale. 
Bank-notes  increase  the  utility  of  those  metals,  and  should,  therefore,  attract,  and  cct 
repel,  them.  Nevertheless,  the  two  nations  of  the  world  which  daim  best  to  mid^ 
stand  the  principles  of  commerce  are  now  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  those  notes, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  thereby  rendering  their  several  countries  more  attractive  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  Australia  and  California.  In  this  ci^ 
England  follows  in  our  lead, — Sir  Robert  Peel's  restrictions  being  later  in  date,  bj 
several  years,  than  the  declaration  of  war  against  circulating  notes  fulminated  bj  our 
Government. 

"  It  is  a  pure  absurdity,  and  its  adoption  here  is  due  to  the  fact  Uiat  our  system  of 
policy  tends  to  that  expulsion  of' the  precious  metals  which  always  mi»<  result  frra 
the  long-continued  export  of  the  raw  products  of  the  earth.  The  administration  that 
adopted  what  is  called  free  trade  was  the  same  that  commenced  the  system  of  com- 
pelling the  community  to  use  gold  instead  of  notes ;  and  the  result  was  found  la  the 
disappearance  from  circulation  of  coin  of  any  description  whatsoever.  From  that  tine 
to  the  present,  the  motto  of  the  generally  dominant  party  of  the  Union  has  been,  'War 
to  the  death  against  bank-notes ;'  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  expulsion,  Ian 
have  been  passed  in  various  States  forbidding  their  use  except  when  of  too  large  sixe 
to  enter  freely  into  the  transactions  of  the  community.  As  must,  however,  inevitably  le 
the  case,  the  tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  precious  metals  has  always  been  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  diminution  in  their  utility  thus  produced.  At  one  time  only  in  alfflo^ 
twenty  years  has  there  been  an  excess  import  of  those  metals ;  and  that  was  under  the 
tariff  of  1842.  Then  money  became  abundant  and  cheap,  because  the  policy  of  the 
country  looked  to  the  promotion  of  association  and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Nov 
it  is  scarce  and  dear,  because  that  policy  limits  the  power  of  association  and  establishei 
the  supremacy  of  trade."* 

HOW  TO  SECURE  THE  PRACTICAL  AND  PERMANENT  DEVELOPMENT  OP  Om 

RESOURCES. 

As  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  we  present  a  scheme,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bannan,  to  secure  the  results  pointed  out  as  necessary  to  the  practical  developfflcfit 
of  our  resources. 

It  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  have  certainty  and  permanence  in  our  financial 
affairs  and  commercial  relations  as  it  is  that  we  should  have  protection  to  our  domeetie 
industry.  The  plans  presented  are  simple,  practical,  and  sure  to  accomplish  their 
object  Should  these  propositions  be  accepted  by  Congress  and  established  as  perms- 
nent  laws,  our  national  debt  will  indeed  prove  a  blessing,  and  the  development  of  our 
magnificent  resources  will  become  the  wonder  of  the  world;  and  America  the  sett  of 
liberty,  learning,  and  wealth. 

*  Henry  C.  Carey's  Lecture  on  Honey. 
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"NATIONAL  CURRENCY.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

'<A  rSW  8DUQB8TION8   BESPBOTTULLT  SUBMITTBD  TO  CONQ&KSS   AND  THl   PEOPLS. 

"In  December,  1857,  the  sabscriber  submitted  a  plan  to  Congress  for  the  creation  of 
imaiional  currency,  similar  to  the  one  now  established.  In  that  recommendation  is 
iDraced  a  plan  for  regulating  the  issue  of  a  national  currency,  so  as  to  provide  for 
ne  future  wants  of  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  effectually  check  an 
^er-issue  without  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject  I>uring  the  progress  of  the 
f^l>ellton  there  was  a  natural  repugnance  to  limiting  any  thing,  because  the  wants  of 
be  country  were  unknown;  but  the  rebellion  is  now  over,  and  this  question  is  neces- 
cLT'ily  forced  upon  the  consideration  of  the  people. 

"All  business-men  are  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  stability,  particularly  in 

vLrrency  and  tariffs,  and,  in  order  to  have  this  stability,  these  questions  must  be  removed 

rom  legislation  as  far  as  possible.    Our  plan  obviates  the  difficulty  effectually.    We 

kll  know  that  an  inflated  currency  runs  up  prices  far  beyond  their  real  value ;  while  a 

x>iitract€ld  currency  depreciates  all  kinds  of  values.    With  State  banks,  and  even  with 

k    national  bank,  over-issues  could  only  be  partially  controlled,  and  the  country  was 

iJ^vrays  visited  with  periodical  expansions  and  contractions,  carrying  ruin  everywhere. 

Under  the  old  system,  this  could  not  be  avoided;  and  even  under  the  national-bank 

system  similar  effects  will  be  sure  to  follow  if  lefl  open  for  Congress  to  legislate  upon 

vrbenever  there  is  a  clamor  made  for  more  currency  by  speculators  and  money-changers. 

'*Oar  plan  is  this.    First  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  property  compared  with 

money,  so  that  the  proportionate  value  of  each  is  maintained.    This  can  be  done  by 

taking  a  period  of  prosperity,  when  there  was  no  over-trading,  and  ascertain  the  returned 

%  alue  of  the  property  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  currency  required  at  that  period 

to  transact  the  business.    Our  impression  b  that  it  will  be  found  that  for  every  $30  of 

the  returned  value  of  real  and  personal  property  there  ought  to  bo  an  issue  of  $1  in 

currency :  this,  we  believe,  would  give  all  the  currency  required.    We  made  an  estimate 

in   1857,  and  we  found  that  $1  in  currency  to  $30  of  the  returned  value  of  property 

( excluding  slave  property,  which,  fortunately  for  the  country,  has  ceased  to  exist)  would 

have  given  at  that  period  a  volume  of  currency  equal  to  about  $400,000,000, — all  that 

was  required  at  that  time.     We  have  no  full  and  complete  data  at  hand  now,  but,  from 

the  best  information  we  could  glean,  the  present  value  of  real  and  personal  property 

would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,800,000,000.     The  issue  of  $1  for  $30  would  give 

a  volume  of  currency  equal  to  $628,000,000  in  round  numbers.     This,  we  believe,  would 

be  ample  for  a  time  of  peace.     The  relative  proportions  might  bo  raised  or  lowered 

according  to  the  supposed  wants,  if  $1  to  $30  is  considered  too  high  or  too  low;  but  it 

is  important  that  it  should  be  fixed  permanently  by  Congress  as  early  as  possible,  as 

after  this  year  none  but  a  national  currency  will  be  in  existence. 

"The  value  of  the  property  in  every  State  is  ascertained  every  three  years.  The 
average  annual  increase  for  the  three  past  years  is  known,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  charters  for  national  banks  to  issue  cur- 
rency beyond  this  point  annually.  All  applications  for  charters  can  be  registered  for 
each  State,  and  these  charters  granted  in  rotation  so  soon  as  the  increased  property  will 
warrant  it.  This  plan  requires  no  further  legislation;  it  provides  for  the  increased 
wanta  of  the  country  as  the  business  and  property  increase,  and  effectually  checks 
over-issues,  over-trading,  and  wild  speculation;  and,  besides,  it  gives  each  State  its 
proportion  of.  currency  according  to  its  wealth  and  business,  which  is  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  distribution, — much  better  than  any  distribution  that  can  be  fixed  upon  by 
uncertain  legislation  by  Congress. 

"The  plan  is  simple,  comprehensive,  easily  understood,  and  must  commend  itself  to 
every  thinking  business-man  of  the  country. 
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'^The  State  bank  coireocy  will  all  be  withdrawn  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  CoDgnii 
will,  in  all  probability,  provide  for  the  gradual  funding  of  the  legal  tenders  bearing 
interest  issued  by  Government,  if  not  the  non-interest-bearing  legal  tenders,  and  the 
limit  could  now  be  fixed  so  that,  when  all  the  other  paper  iesnes  are  withdrawn,  the 
national  bank  issues  will  gradually  take  their  place  up  to  the  limit. 

"  After  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  the  people  will,  no  donbt, 
desire  a  withdrawal  of  all  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  and  gold  and 
silver  will,  of  course,  replace  it,  which  would  give  us  all  the  metallic  currency  reqaiied. 

"  With  such  a  limit  to  the  issue,  while  it  provides  for  all  our  future  wants  and  all 
sections  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  its  business  and  wealth,  it  would  inspire  grest 
confidence  among  the  business  community  and  all  other  classes,  and  would  prore  to  U 
the  best  and  most  stable  currency  in  the  world. 

"foreign    GOMXIIICB. 

"  Closely  connected  with  the  currency  is  our  foreign  commerce.  Whenever  there  m 
over-issues  there  are  over-importations.  A  well-regulated  currency  would  regulate  tbe 
foreign  commerce  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  not  altogether.  In  the  two  great  oon- 
mercial  countries  of  England  and  France  the  importations  and  exportations  are  re^ 
lated  by  the  national  banks,  which  raise  the  rate  of  interest  when  importatioiu  in 
excessive,  and  lower  it  as  they  decrease.  Here  we  have  no  such  national  regulator  to 
regulate  interest  and  importations.  In  1850,  Stephen  Golwell,  Esq.,  of  Philadel|ibii, 
an  extensive  iron  manufacturer,  and  who,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  tbe  pro- 
tective policy  in  all  its  details  than  any  person  now  living,  suggested  the  idea  of  & 
sliding  scale,  which  we  think  b  the  most  judicious  recommendation  yet  made  on  this 
subject.  It  is  to  fix  a  fair  rate  of  duties  sufficiently  protective  while  they  are  not  pr> 
hibitory,  and  then  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever  the  expartftr 
tions  do  not  exceed  the  importations,  say  10  or  15  per  cent,  (exclusive  of  coin],  to  id* 
crease  the  rates  of  duties,  say  15  per  cent.,  until  the  exportations  exceed  the  ]mportatioD^ 
say  10  or  15  per  cent.  This  would  take  all  legislation  on  the  subject  out  of  Congre», 
and  would  prove  to  be  an  efiectual  check  against  excessive  importationsy  and  thus  keep 
our  proportion  of  coin  in  the  country. 

''In  carrying  out  this  idea  we  would  suggest  the  following  section  to  be  added  to  tbe 
newly-adjusted  Tariff  Bill  that  will  be  brought  before  the  next  Congress: — 

**  *Be  it  enacted,  due.  That,  leaving  out  of  view  both  the  export  and  import  of  gold 
and  silver,  whenever  the  exports  do  not  exceed  the  imports  in  value  fifteen  per  cenL 
during  any  fiscal  quarter  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  herebj 
authorized  and  required  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  value  of  all  articles  of  foreign  import 
(excepting  such  articles  as  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  act)  10  per 
centum  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  and  every  fiscal  quarter  doriog 
which  the  exports,  as  aforesaid,  do  not  exceed  the  imports,  as  aforesaid,  fifteen  percent' 

"  The  same  power  ought  to  be  given  to  reduce  the  duties  also,  when  our  exportatiou 
are  excessive,  which  would  draw  from  other  countries  more  than  our  due  proportion  of 
coin,  and  thus  destroy  the  markets  abroad  for  our  products.  If,  in  afterjears,  luder 
the  stimulus  of  this  truly  protective  system,  our  manufacturers  should  obtain  such  a 
foothold  as  to  require  less  protection.  Congress  could  make  a  certain  peroeniageof 
reduction  on  the  whole  scale  of  duties  to  meet  the  new  state  of  progress  in  oar  masih 
factures  and  commerce  with  other  countries. 

"This  section  would  also  remove  the  tariff  question  from  further  legislatioo,  and 
would  give  great  confidence  and  security  fi)r  the  investment  of  capital  in  all  brancto 
of  manufactures. 

"The  knowledge  that  such  a  power  is  lodged  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Ttmmrj 
would  tend  to  check  importations,  because  importers  would  watch  the  monthly  and 
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weekly  reports  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  govern  themselyes  accordingly.  In  either 
case,  this  power,  guarded  by  law,  could  be  better  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  has  all  the  figures  in  his  possession,  than  to  trust  to  the  uncertain  legis- 
lation of  Congress  on  this  subject.  And,  besides,  great  fluctuations  might  occur  at  a 
time  when  Congress  was  not  in  session. 

"  With  these  questions  settled,  the  drain  of  coin  could  be  checked,  gold  would  rapidly 
decline  in  value,  and  we  would  then  gradually  descend  from  the  high  war  to  peace 
prices;  and  when  expedient,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  could  be  effected  without 
disturbing  the  business  of  the  oountry  under  the  national  currency  system.  As  all  the 
property  of  the  country  is  pledged  as  a  basis  for  our  national  currency,  and,  of  course, 
a  dollar  in  paper,  with  gold  at  par,  would  be  just  as  good  as  a  gold  dollar  when  resump- 
tion is  effected,  consequently,  there  would  be  no  run  on  national  banks  for  coin,  as 
there  would  be  if  State  institutions  were  still  in  existence,  whose  issues  are  based  only 
on  credit,  which  is  liable  to  sudden  fluctuations. 

'*With  our  currency  and  foreign  commerce  thus  regulated  on  a  permanent  and 
equitable  basis,  providing  for  the  future  wants  of  the  country  without  any  further 
disturbing  legislation  on  these  important  questions,  our  country  would  enter  on  a  career 
of  g;radual  increasing  prosperity  and  wealth,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  nations, 
without  any  of  the  great  drawbacks  which  have  so  firequently  checked  our  onward 
career  heretofore. 

"We  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  aid,  as  far  as  it  is  in  his  power,  in  esta- 
blishing good  laws  and  a  good  government  in  the  ordeal  which  our  country  is  no^ 
passing  through  since  the  great  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  we  respectfully  submit  these 
so^estions  to  Congress  and  an  intelligent  people  for  their  consideration. 

"Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  procured  some  valuable  statistics,  which  we 
append.  These  statistics  show  that  an  issue  of  $1  in  currency  for  $30  of  the  value  of 
real  and  personal  property  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  currency  for  all  the  wants 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  peace. 

In  1860,  we  had  1562  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $421,800,000,  hi  round 

numbers,  with  a  circulation  of $207,102,000 

Coin,  say 60,000,000 

ToUl  currency $267,102,000 

"At  this  period  it  is  well  known  that  all  kinds  of  business  were  prostrated,  but  few 
improvements  were  progressing,  and  the  currency  of  the  country,  for  business  purposes, 
was  largely  diminished. 

"The  returned  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property  in  1860  was  as  follows:  we 
givo  the  statistics  in  full,  as  they  contain  interesting  information:* — 

Total  value,  including  Blaves $16,169,616,068 

Value  of  slaves,  at  $500  each 1,976,800,600 

Total  value,  excluding  slaves *  $14,183,216,668 

Value  of  Free  States $9,826,946,881 

Loyal  Slave  States $1,681,604,680 

Less  slaves 241,840,000       1^890,164,680 

$10,716,109,961 

Value  of  Rebel  States $6,202,166,107 

Less  value  of  slaves 1,786,060,600 

$8,467,106,607 


^ 


•  We  ar«  indebted  to  the  kindaeie  of  Dr.  Blder,  of  the  Treeeury  Department,  for  theee  etatUtice. 
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Total  value  of  the  Slave  States^ • $6,833,670,687 

Less  value  of  slaves 1,976,400,600 

Total $4,857,270,187 

"Our  limit  of  $1  in  currency  for  $30  of  property  would,  in  1860,  have  given,  on  a 
valuation  of  $14,183,215,000,  $472,773,000  in  currency,  which  would  have  heen  ampk 
for  the  country  in  a  state  of  high  prosperity  at  that  period. 

"After  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion  we  have  no  complete  atatistica  of  drcola- 
tion;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  State  bank  circulation  in  the  loyal  States,  Janoaij  1. 
1863,  was  about  $195,000,000,  independent  of  the  national  circulation. 

"The  following  shows  the  whole  issue  up  to  October  31,  1865,  by  the  Nattonml  Gov- 
ernment, National  banks,  and  the  estimated  circulation  of  the  State  banks  :— 

"gotbrnkbnt  issites. 

Beuing  Interest.  TotaL 

1  and  2  years  5  per  cent,  notes $82,964,280  00        $32,964,130  00 

United  States  notes,  old  issue 892,070  00 

**              "       new  issue 427,768,499  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  March  8, 1863 16,000,000  00          15,000,000  00 

Compound  Interest  notes,  June  30,  1864 202,012,141  00        202,012,141  00 

Postal  Currency 9,034,151  64 

Fractional  Currency 17,456,603  06 

$249,966,871  00     $704,617,694  70 
Of  this  $249,966,871,  interest-bearing,  $60,000,000  has  since 
been  funded,  and  the  balance,  except  probably  $10,000,000,  is 
hoarded,  and  not  in  circulation  as  currency :  therefore  we  de- 
duct from  the  total  issue 289,966,371  00 

Which  leaves  in  circulation $464,651,323  70 

National  bank  issues,  Oct^er  81 204,000,000  00 

Estimated  issue  of  State  banks,  October  81 60,000.000  00 

Total  currency,  October  81,  1866 $728,651,323  70 

"  The  statistics  show  that  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  country,  under  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity,  from  1850  to  1860,  increased  annually  at  the  rale  ci 
about  8}  per  cent.,  or  a  little  more  than  doubled  in  the  ten  years,  independent  of  slave 
property.  We  can  safely  estimate  that  the  actual  value  has  increased  50  per  cent 
within  the  last  five  years,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  by  war  in  the  Sonthem 
States,  and  without  taking  into  consideration  the  increased  values  caused  by  an  inflated 
currency.     This  would  give  the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  as  follows: — 

December  81,  1865,  at $18,846,188,258 

$1  currency  for  $80  in  property  would  give  currency 628,262,752 

Amount  of  present  circulation,  as  above 728,651,323 

Making  a  reduction  of $100,388,571 

"  A  gradual  reduction  of  thin  amount  of  currency  in  the  year  1866,  allowing  for  the 
annual  increase  of  property,  would  bring  us  down  to  peace  prices,  and  would  give  ue 
an  ample  currency  for  all  manufacturing  and  business  purposes,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  without  making  money  either  too  cheap  or  too  dear,  or  distarbbg 
the  relative  value  of  property  and  money. 

"  It  will  also  prepare  the  country  for  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  after  another 
crop  of  cotton  is  raised,  without  destroying  values  or  causing  much  distnrbcince  ia 
money  matters,  with  the  tarifif  adjusted  according  to  the  foregoing  reoommendations. 
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With  the  Stato  bank  carrenoj  remoyed,  and  all  our  onnreney  naiunudf  based  on  all  the 
property  of  the  oountry,  there  would  soaroely  be  an  ignoramus  found  who  would  run  a 
bank  when  his  paper  dollar  b  equal  in  yalue  to  a  gold  dollar. 

"The  State  bank  notes  will  be  taxed  out  of  circulation  after  the  first  of  January,  no 
more  legal  tenders  will  be  issued  by  QoTemmont,  and  Congress  wiU  hare  to  increase 
the  Tolnme  of  national  bank  currency  to  take  the  place  gradually  of  the  withdrawal 
of  State  and  national  currency.  In  doing  so,  they  can  fix  the  limit  proposed  for  the  issue 
of  paper  currency  in  connection  with  the  present  Government  currency,  on  the  basis 
proposed ;  and  if  Congress  should  hereafter  provide  for  the  gradual  funding  of  the  (Gov- 
ernment issues,  the  same  law  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  national  bank  currency 
op  to  the  limit  fixed.  When  the  period  for  resumption  arrives,  and  all  the  channels  are 
gradually  filled  up  with  coin  below  one  dollar,  which  would  give  an  addition  of  coin  of 
about  $30,000,000;  and  eventually  below  $5,  which  would  give  coin  to  the  amount  of 
about  $120,000,000,  the  issue  of  national  bank  currency  could  be  suspended  during 
this  process,  except  so  far  as  to  equalize  the  amount  due  to  each  State,  until  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  fractional  currency  and  the  issue  below  $5  is  filled  up. 

"High  prices,  of  course,  require  a  larger  volume  of  currency  to  transact  the  same 
imoont  of  business  than  if  prices  were  low.  But  lower  prices  would  not  affect  the  pros- 
[>erity  of  the  country,  but  rather  increase  it,  by  the  stimulus  given  to  industry  in  the 
increased  oonsumption  of  the  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  clamor  of  speculators, 
lon-producerSy  money-changers,  and  shavers  in  favor  of  an  inflated  currency,  the  great 
nass  of  the  producers  and  consumers  will  demand  a  gradual  reduction  to  a  specie  basis 
Q  our  currency  as  rapidly  as  prudence  will  permit  without  deranging  values  to  too 
;reat  an  extent;  and  this  can  be  accomplished  better  now,  with  small  stocks  on  hand, 
ban  at  any  other  period.  The  recent  remarks  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  this 
ubject  meet  the  approbation  of  the  business  community  and  the  public  generally. 
"Currency  questions  are  generally  intricate,  confound  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
ot  given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  are  difficult  to  understand ;  but  this  plan, 
hich  coyers  the  whole  ground  and  controls  the  whole  question,  is  so  simple  that  any 
gislator,  of  even  ordinary  abilities,  can  easily  comprehend  it 

"BENJAMIN  BANNAN. 

*  PoTTflTCUiB,  November  10, 1886.** 

-■ 

Vote. — Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Report  of  the  Hon.  Freeman  darko.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Depnrt- 
Qt,  it  appears  that  the  tidual  paper  circulation  of  the  country  wae,  on  the  let  of  October  last,  only  $160,844,2*29. 
ibably  an  iasne  of  fl  In  currency  to  the  ralue  of  $40  of  the  aaseeeed  ralue  of  the  real  and  personal  property  uf 
r.  inn  try  would  glTO  a  tufflciont  rolume  of  currency  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  only  the  limit 
<-I  «*Q  the  Talue  of  property  that  we  contend  for,  whether  that  Issue  bo  proportioned  to  $1  in  currency  to  $30. 
.  f40.  or  $45  In  property.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fljc  a  limit  to  inspire  confldonce,  and  we  know  of  no 
>-r  mode  of  limiting  it  so  as  to  provide  for  the  future  wants  of  the  country  without  constant  legislation  on  this 

I'-'Ct. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

THE  ELABOBATION  OF  IBON  AND  STEBIm 

"Nothing  is  New"— Tli»  Iron  Age^Sarlj  Mannfactnrw—Andent  Iron-Master— Tbe  Q»UlaB  Jorgg  Imprcwrf 
Bloomery — Water>]llaat — Patent  Forgoa— The  Blaat-Fomace — Smelting  Operation! — ^The  S»>iiom7  of  SsaHtisf- 
The  Hearth — Action  In  the  Blaet-Fumace— ImproT«mente  In  Hot-Blast  Orene— The  Paddling  Pirifti  Pirffag 
hy  IfaehinoT— The  BolUng  Procoai  Naemyth*e  InrentioD— The  Bllwilan  Gee  Tmrnaoe^Xhe  TWawifai  rinii  d 
Bteel>--OonTataion  of  Bar  Iron  to  Steel— Steel  of  Cementation— Heath'a  Invention— Bliatcr  8lec»— Shear  SUA- 
Cast  Steel — Oementing  Furnace — ^The  Pnennuitic  Proceae— Bessemer  vs.  Kelly— The  BeaMmer  Piomaa,  aa  uam 
practised  in  England — Machinery  employed— ConTerters—Improrementa. 

Solomon  said,  *'  Nothing  is  ndw,''  and  phibsophy  teaohes  ns  the  same ;  bat  we  biTe 
heard  the  saying  of  the  wise  man  tortured  into  a  different  meaning* — that  noduBg 
now  exists  which  did  not  formerly  have  the  same  shape  and  character.  In  »  word,  ^M 
steamships  ploughed  the  ancient  waters  before  the  days  of  Noah,  and  thai  the  scraa 
of  the  looomottye  woke  the  echoes  of  the  antediluyian  world  I 

The  '*  Patent  Office  Reports''  of  the  days  of  Methuselah  would  be  Tory  interestiiig  i 
they  existed;  but,  though  Tubal-cain  was  an  "instructor  of  erery  artifioar  in  bnsi  Bad 
iron/'  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  descendants  ever  attained  to  the  perfection  of  taoiem 
iron-masters.  If  they  did,  the  more  favored  posterity  of  Methuselah  and  Noah  did  aoi 
preserve  the  arts  and  sciences  beyond  the  building  of  the  Ark. 

The  antediluvians  could  not  have  been  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  iron ;  lor  thii 
metal  is  a  civiliser,  and  we  are  told  that  the  **  earth  was  filled  with  violence,"  and  thst 
the  "imaginations"  of  men  were  "evil  continually."  Had  they  been  indnstzioas 
manufacturers,  this  would  not  have  happened:  they  would  have  been  too  bosy  ti 
breed  mischief. 

"Bronze  or  brass  formed  the  principal  tools,  weapons,  and  metallic  maBU&etarafl  d 
the  early  ages  and  the  half-civilized  nations  of  modem  times.  Whatever  may  liai« 
been  the  original  signifieance  of  the  ancient  poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  the  ages  J 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  it  appears  to  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  all^anal 
foundation  in  the  world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  havf 
fallen  emphatically  upon  the  iron  times, when  the  arts  of  life  have  rendered  that  metftl 
more  valuable  even  than  gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming,  in  the  hands  of  the  artificer, 
many  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  finest  gold. 

"At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the  natives  had  in  a 
very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage  of  civilisation  in  whidi  the 
U90  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  worn  upon  the  pcrscs 
of  the  savage.  Their  most  effective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint-atonen  asi 
shells,  and  they  possessed  no  other  mode  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  frrm  it» 
trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes,  more  advanced,  possessed,  in  ad  i> 
tion  to  these  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art  of  casting  images  and  other  figure* 
in  gold  and  silver,  many  of  which  are  still  found  in  the  huaeaa  or  graves  of  the  rac%^ 
Chisels,  hatchets,  and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  copper,  alloyed  with  tin.  k>  as 
to  cut  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  who  thQ.« 
appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Although  the  working  of  ether 
metals  thus  everywhere  preceded  that  of  iron  and  steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  waj 
early  known. 
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"  Implements  not  only  of  copper,  so  tempered — by  a  process  no  longer  known — as  to 
be  elastic  and  cut  granite  with  ease,  but  also  iron,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  including  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection  the  art  of  working  iron  and  steel,  the  people 
of  Chalybia,  between  India  and  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most 
celebrated,  and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  steeL  The  Qreeks  appro- 
priated the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  steel  of  the  best  quality;  and  our  own 
yocabulariee  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from  that  source.  The  'northern  iron^ 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  'bright  iron'  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded, 
were  probably  the  products  of  that  country, — 'the  mother  of  iron,'  as  Scythia  was 
called'  by  a  Greek  poet 

"  The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been  first  supplied  with  iron  from  the  same 
aoarce,  and  were  probably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
so  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the  tin  of  Britain. 

"If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords,  iron  rings,  and  iron  money, 
indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the  Roman  conquest,  an  improvement  in  the 
method  of  smelting  and  working  the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders. 

"A/abrica,  or  great  military  forge,  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  hills  of 
Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.d.  120;  and  the  bed  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and  other  parts  of  the  island  in  which  Roman 
coins  were  imbedded,  gave  evidence  of  their  early  activity  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

"The  earliest  of  these  masses  of  scoriss  were  found  on  the  hill-tops,  where  the  earliest 
fomaces  were  erected,  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  were  admitted  through 
boles  on  all  ludes.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind-furnaces  was  indicated  by  the  half- 
exhausted  state  of  the  slag. 

"After  the  invention  of  the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  hand  or  foot,  and  in  pro- 
eesa  of  time  by  water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys;  and  the  slag  of  the 
socient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  iron."* 

There  are  notices  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  of  the  art  of  reducing  iroX<)Kfarro^,f  or  malleable 
iron,  from  the  ores  in  the  furnace ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  most  of 
their  iron  through  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Laconia.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  pyramids  or  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  obtained  by  Mr.  Layard  from  the  ruins  of 
Kineveh.  Indeed,  the  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
i&cture  and  use  of  iron,  since  picks,  hammers,  knives,  swords,  and  saws  were  found 
among  the  fallen  palaces  of  Nimroud. 

The  furnaces  used  at  this  early  day  were  undoubtedly  much  the  same  in  form  as  that 
represented  in  figure  17C ;  but  the  blast  was  probably  natural,  since  the  bellows  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  used,  judging  from  the  imperfectly-fused  scoriae  found  in  the  waste- 
heaps  of  the  ancient  furnaces.  The  Romans  used  those  wind-furnaces  or  bloomeries 
in  England  as  late  as  120  a.d.;  and  Mungo  Park  saw  one  Of  those  rude  furnaces  in 
blast  during  his  travels  in  Africa. 

From  these  resulted  the  blast-bloomery  or  oven  of  India,  and  the  more  recent  Catalan 
forge  still  in  use. 

The  early  modes  of  manufacturing  iron  are  still  preserved  in  barbarous  or  half- 
civilized  countries;  and,  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  practised  even  among  ourselves  to-day. 
The  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  as  often  used  in  the  mountains  of  the  South,  is  as 
primitive  in  style  now  as  it  was  one  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  clay  ovens  of  the 
<0oo(2  manufacturers  of  India,  built  by  the  natives  at  the  present  day,  is  probably  the 
Tery  same  in  style  as  those  which  were  used  by  them  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander ;  while  it  is  a  uniform  process  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Capo  Comorin. 

•  Bishop's  Blttoty  of  Amtriean  Mwaftctaroi.  t  Hocb-wroagbt 
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"The  furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  woots  ores  are  fmelted  is  {rom  foor  tofire 
feet  high;  it  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  being  about  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  ooe 
foot  at  the  top;  it  is  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  a  couple  of  men  can  finish  its  enctiui 
in  a  few  hours,  and  have  it  ready  for  use  the  next  day.  There  is  an  opening  in  fro&t 
about  a  foot  in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  commencement  and  hnkn 
down  at  the  end  of  each  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made  of  goafs  skin,  vhieli 
has  been  stripped  from  the  animal  without  ripping  open  the  part  covering  the  bdlj. 
The  apertures  at  the  legs  are  tied  up,  and  a  nozzle  of  bamboo  is  &8tened  in  tiie  opening 
formed  by  the  neck.  The  orifice  of  the  tail  is  enlarged  and  distended  by  two  slipi  of 
bamboo.  These  are  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  kept  close  together  in  making  the  etroke 
for  the  blast;  in  the  returning  stroke  they  are  opened  to  admit  the  air.  By  workings 
bellows  of  this  kind  with  each  hand,  making  alternate  strokes,  a  pretty  uniform  bl&st 
is  produced.  The  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted  in  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass  into 
the  bottom-comers  of  the  temporary  wall  in  front.  The  furnace  is  filled  with  ehareoal 
and  a  lighted  coal  being  introduced  before  the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  aooa 
kindled. 

"As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a  small  portion  of  the  ore,  proTiously  moisteiMd 
with  water,  to  prevent  it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but  without  saj  fiu 
whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coal,  and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  fimsce. 

"In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  is  supplied,  and  the  bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  foor 
hours,  when  the  process  is  stopped:  the  temporary  wall  in  front  being  broken  dovB. 
the  bloom  is  removed  by  a  pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  It  is  tba 
beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet,  to  separate  as  much  of  the  scorisB  as  possible  from  it,  ui 
while  still  red-hot,  it  is  cut  through  the  middle,  but  not  separated » in  order  merdj  te 
show  the  quality  of  the  interior  of  the  mass.  In  this  state  it  is  sold  to  the  blacksmithik 
who  make  it  into  bar  iron.  The  proportion  of  such  iron  made  from  100  parts  of  oie  u 
about  15  parts.*'* 

From  this  iron  the  celebrated  wootz  steel  is  made  by  the  natives  of  India  in  a  manner 
equally  rude  and  primitive.  But  their  production  has  no  superior,  if  it  is  equalled,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  fine  cutlery  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  English  cast  steel 

The  Damascus  blades,  so  renowned  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  bo  much  eoagbi 
for  by  military  men,  are  produced  from  ingots,  like  those  of  wootz,  which  come  fr^ 
Golconda.    They  are  small  and  oblong,  and  when  cut  in  two  form  two  swords. 

The  blast-furnace  for  the  production  of  pig  iron  does  not  seem  to  be  of  ancioDt  inree- 
tion.  Though  the  air  or  wind  furnaces  of  the  early  Britons  produced  cinder  in  abns 
dance,  and  perhaps  as  full  of  iron  as  the  scorite  of  wootz,  the  iron  obtained  from  b«th 
was  malleable.  It  does  not  appear  where  or  when  the  blast-furnace  was  first  made  a«e 
of;  but  the  frequent  irregularity  of  the  ancient  forges  or  the  present  bloomery  wout<< 
naturally  suggest  the  use  of  cast  iron  for  many  uses,  since  it  often  happens  thiat  ihaf^ . 
forges  become  deranged  through  the  change  of  workmen,  ores,  or  some  other  cause,  and 
"pot-metal"  is  produced,  which,  of  course,  may  be  cast  in  almost  any  form  by  remelting. 
and  can  only  b6  reduced  to  wrought  iron  by  reheating,  and  the  process  used  m 
bloomeries  to  reduce  pig  iron  to  bar.  This,  however,  is  not  the  invariable  result  of 
"  green  hands"  or  derangement.  Sometimes  nothing  but  a  mass  of  cinder  or  **  boroed 
iron"  is  produced,  of  no  value. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  ancient  mode  of  producing  iron, — ^by  the  wootz  OTve. 
the  wind-furnace,  the  Corsican  hearth,  or  the  Catalonian  forge,  the  forffa  oBemandes  d 
the  French,  or  the  Stuchofsn  of  the  Germans, — ^the  mode  most  general  in  use  donne 
the  modem  ages  and  up  to  the  present  time,  for  the  production  of  wrought  iron  direct 
from  the  ore,  is  that  of  the  Catalan  forge,  and  improvements  on  the  same. 

*  Dr.  Ure*t  DicUoDAry  of  Arta,  ICanaflwtnna,  and  lOiMa. 
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All  othsr  uioieDt  metbodi  of  whicb  we  ham  any  definite  knowledge  produce  less 
iron  from  the  same  qnaotitj  of  ores,  and  at  ft  greater  ezpenae  of  labor. 

ThB  Coraieaa  hearth  prodocea  a  Terj  soft,  malleable  iron,  but  a  little  ateely.  Four 
workmen  are  required  at  one  forge.  The  product  of  their  labor  is  only  four  hundred* 
weight  of  iron  from  ten  hondrodweight  of  ore,  and  twenty  hundredweight  of  eharcoal 


mingled  with  wood  of  beech  and  oheatnnt,  or  about  40  per  oent  from  rich  ores  con- 
taining 60  to  70  per  cent  metallic  iron. 

The  yield  of  the  Catalan  fbrge  ia  much  greater  frora  the  same  amount  and  character 
of  ores,  with  less  labor  and  fuel.  Two  men  attend  each  forge,  and  produce  four  to  five 
hundred  ponnds  per  day,  with  an  equal  amount  of  charcoal,  and  double  the  amount — 
or  eight  to  ten  hundredweight — of  rich  maguetio  ores. 

With  good  hematite  ore,  of  about  SO  per  cent,  average  yield,  a  good  blast  and  fiur 
charcoal,  two  good  workmen  will  prodvcc  four  hnndred  pounds  of  iron  per  day;  but 
their  aTerage  prodaetion  will  be  about  300  pounds. 

The  common  Catalan  forge,  or  bloomery  in  general  use,  is  usually  a  mdo  structure  of 
coarse  masonry,  built  without  any  regard  to  the  economy  of  fuel,  ore,  or  labor.  If 
properly  built,  and  operated  by  careful  workmen,  double  the  usual  reeolta  might  be 
produced. 

As  before  stated,  the  exact  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  cast  iron  cannot  be 
definitely  fixed.  According  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  first  cannoni,of  cast  iron  were  manu- 
factured in  Sussex,  in  England,  by  Balph  Hoggs,  in  1543.  But  Hogge  was  assisted  by 
a  Frenchman  named  Peter  Baude,  who,  it  appears,  had  leaned  the  art  of  producing 
cast  iron  in  France.  Ilogge,  assisted  by  one  of  his  serronta, — Johnaon  by  name, — after* 
warda  made  cannon  of  6000  pounds  weight. 

Agricola,  who  died  in  1555,  wrote  that  "iron,  smelted  from  iron-stane,  is  easily 
fasiblfl,  and  can  be  tapped  off." 

The  elevation  of  the  bloomery  into  the  blastrfumace  appears  to  have  been  first  ac- 
complished in  England.  It  was  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Mushet,  however,  concludes  that  the  old  blast-fumacesof  tbefbrestof  Dean  were  erected 
in  1550. 

Up  to  1621,  charcoal  was  used  exclusively  in  the  blast-lVirnace.  But  about  this  date 
Lord  Dudley  obtained  a  patent  for  smelting  iron  with  mineral  fuel.  It  was  not,  how- 
ecer.  much  used  until  the  discovery  of  its  conversion  to  coke  in  1730-35,  when  Abraham 
Darley,  of  Colebrook  Dale,  first  used  coke  with  success  in  the  blast-fumace.    But  in 
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1740  dnring  the  change  from  chuooal  to  coke,  tha  prodootiaa  of  the  ^"gl'rti  fvnwce* 
fell  from  180,000  to  17,500  tooa  par  ftQaam. 

The  best  yield  of  an  unproved  and  well-built  blast-fumace,  using  eharooal  irith  hot- 
bldst,  ia  one  ton  of  pig  metal  to  ever;  three  cords  of  wood  or  120  bushels  of  chancal 
But  we  have  seen  man;  instances  where  ten  to  thirteeD  oords  of  wood  were  used  to  pm- 
duce  a  Ion  of  iron  in  the  rude  Southern  bla^t^furnace,  aad  one  instance  where  tXa^ 
eorda  were  used  1 

In  the  first  case,  where  120  bushelB  of  charcoal  ore  produced  froni  three  coida  of  wood, 
the  chnrriog  or  "coaling"  is  dune  in  kilus,  and  40  bushels  of  coal  produced  from  on 
cord  of  wood ;  but  in  the  second  the  coaling  ia  done  in  open  "  charcoal  pits,"  to  which 
an  average  production  of  33  bushels  per  cord  is  considered  a  good  ;ield,  {MTticuUrij 
when  a  limited  number  of  "  pits"  can  be  coaled  on  the  same  "hearth." 

This  expenditure  of  fuel  ia  simplj  iu  the  production  of  pig  metal :  to  reduce  it  to 
bar  iron  nearly  a  third  mora  coal  is  conaumed  than  in  the  elaboratioa  of  the  pig.  Thii 
ia,  if  120  bushels  produce  one  ton  of  cast  metal,  it  will  require  ISO  bashels  to  codvM 
the  metal  to  malleable  iron  under  the  same  degree  of  improvement.  But  if  it  require 
333  bushels  of  charcoal  to  produce  a  bin  of  metal  in  the  rude  mountain-famace^  ii 
geDerallj  requires  500  bushels  to  elaborate  the  metd  into  bars  under  the  same  rods 
stjlo  of  manufacture. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  improved  Catalan  forgo  Is  equal  to  the  blast-fnraore. 
But  OS  improvements  in  the  blast-furnnce  ore  now  far  in  advance  of  the  ancient  ti^, 
and  likely  to  remain  so,  any  comparison  must  be  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  execpi  b 
peculiar  localities. 


Bmtiupttoji.— a  )•  «  '  loop,"  or  bloom  of  inm 
iTanKh  half*  providod  ntbor  abor*  Ibe  bed  of  ' 
ut-plpa  convcji  tbt  bliat  to  tlio  bsuth ;  d  li 
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THE  CATALAN  FORGE. 

The  pTodaetion  of  iron  involyes  scieDtifio  questions  of  great  and  absorbing  import- 
ance ;  bnt  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  pure  philosopher,  inexperienced  in  the  art  uf 
elaborating  the  metals,  to  render  much  assistance  to  the  improvement  of  their  manu- 
facture. Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  merely  practical  can  add  to  our  knowledge  in  this  art, 
,  except  by  accident.  Intelligence  and  experience  are  both  required  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  o£  industrial  skill,  not  for  the  purposes  of  invention  and  improvement 
only,  but  to  oonduot  successfully  the  elaboration  of  the  metal  from  the  ore.  Experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  iron  are  costly,  and  ruinous  in  the  event  of  failure.  Even 
the  most  practical  and  intelligent  hesitate  to  adopt  theories,  though  ever  so  plausible 
and  promising,  because  the  risk  is  great  and  the  danger  of  failure  imminent,  though  the 
principle  involved  may  be  correct. 

For  instance :  the  pi^umatio  mode  of  decarbonizing  pig  metal,  or  the  conversion  of 
cast  iron  into  steel,  was  at  first  considered  a  f&ilure ;  and  in  this  country,  where  the 
invention  appears  to  have  been  first  made,  there  waa  neither  intelligence  nor  confi- 
dence enough  to  appreciate  its  merits.  It  ia  now,  however,  an  established  fact ;  and  the 
probability  is  that  the  success  of  the  invention  will  force  us  to  pay  tribute  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  England,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 

Yet  there  is  as  much  room  and  opportunity  for  improvement  in  the  production  of 
iron  direct  from  the  ore  as  in  the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  pig.  The  pro- 
cess in  common  use  has  been  but  little  improved  since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  moun- 
tain-forge of  to-day  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  five  hundred  years  ago  in  Catalonia.  We 
can  see  the  opening  for  improvement, — the  principle  which  requires  development ;  but 
the  mechanical  difficulties  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 

The  treatment  of  the  ores  in  the  Catalan  forge  involves— first,  their  deoxidization,  and 
second,  their  reduction,  or  conversion  to  iron. 

The  ore  is  first  selected  in  the  mine  or  quarry.  All  silicious  and  earthy  portions  are 
rejected ;  and  it  often  happens  that  there  is  more  rejected  than  selected, — though  the 
refuse  may  be  good  ordinary  ore  and  fit  for  use  in  the  blast-furnace.  The  picked  ore 
is  then  Isdd  in  kilns,  or  large  pyramidal  piles,  intermixed  with  brush,  logs,  or  charcoal 
brasque,  and  "  roasted"  for  several  days.  This  torrefaotion  of  the  ores  expels  the  moist- 
ure, and,  to  some  extent,  whatever  sulphur  or  phosphorus  it  may  contain,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  friable,  crumbling  mass,  which  is  readily  pulverized  by  hand  with  a  large,  flat 
hammer  or  by  machinery.  It  is  always  reduced  to  a  powder  before  admittance  to  the 
hearth,  in  our  mountain-forges;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  roasted  ore,  in  small 
particles,  is  laid  in  the  "  cruset**  or  hearth,  opposite  the  tuyers,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  We  have  never  seen  this  practised  here.  Our  forge-hands  fill  the  hearth  with 
charcoal,  and  when  fully  ignited  the  coal  is  covered  with  pulverized  ore,  which  is  thrown 
on  with  a  peculiar  flirt,  so  as  to  scatter  it  evenly  over  the  glowing  fire.  Coal  and  ore  are 
constantly  added  for  about  two  hours,  or  until  a  loup  is  formed  in  the  hearth.  This  is 
then  manipulated  and  tried  by  the  tools  of  the  workman,  and  the  cinder  let  off,  when 
above  its  face.  In  from  three  to  four  hours  the  loup  of  iron  and  scorire  acquires  the 
proper  size.  The  blast  is  then  shut  off,  and  iftiQ  ball  drawn  out  of  the  hearth.  It  i& 
generally  held  on  its  edge  and  pounded  with  a  wooden  maul,  to  partially  drain  off  the 
cinder,  before  it  is  taken  to  the  trip-hammer.  Here  the  loup  is  dexterously  handled  by 
the  hammer-man  until  it  is  drawn  to  an  oblong  and  square-  sided  **  bloom"  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds  weight.  The*  forge-man  is  generally  his  own  hammer-man,  and 
when  the  iron  is  sold  in  the  shape  of  blooms  this  part  of  the  operation  occupies  biit  a 
small  part  of  his  time.  But  when  the  bloom  is  drawn  into  horse-shoe  bars  the  work  is 
UboriouB,  though  the  production  u  not  materially  altered  in  either  case,  since  the  ope- 
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ration  of  deoxidiiing  the  ores  w  prpgnunug  dnring  th*  hammering  procMa.  WhOa  keep- 
ing the  forge-fire  in  foil  blast  for  tba  pnrpoH  of  reheating  the  bars  diawB  fiva  tbe 
bloom,  pnlveriied  ore  \b  frequently  sprinkled  orer  the  mass  of  glovring  cbareoaL  TUt 
answers  a  double  purpose :  firat,  it  produces  a  protecting  ooat  of  eiliciooa  and  flnid  sit- 
ter, which  prevents  the  bar  from  hnniing,  and,  second,  the  ore  is  being  prepared  to  torn 
the  next  loup.  Therefore,  but  a  oomparatiTely  small  amonnt  of  time  is  lost  duing  tk  ' 
leheaUng  and  hammering  process,  as  the  oommon  forges  are  operated. 

Fia.  ITS. 


I)n(aintDa,-«,bMHh,dmtlHta,bDtUiiwtliu,tlH«iaB«Citelutievth)  t^tnotudtBrm;  ^li^^ 

for  vwcl,  coke,  or  mlun]  emd;  d,  be((«  for  dccudooliIiiK  loops,  vhcn  nieamrj,  lad  nbMliDS  HaatliH 
dnwn  under  Ifas  hunnuiT  or  Iha  rolUD(-mUl !  e,hoppgrfi>  Uu  iDtrodncUon  of  duimal  to  Iba  htailb:  /.h:V>* 
(at  tha  [nlroducticni  of  pnlndHd  nn  lo  Cha  daaxldliar ;  f ,  Boa  Bnlv  Uu  A.^-.UMmf  bauth,  wbkb  taa^' 
•Mpa  tomiM  tha  radtutloD  luvth;  1,  la<uUlilB«  hnrtt. 

IHPBOVED  FOBGE  AND  BLOOUERT. 

The  forge  here  presented  is  rather  noTol  in  construction,  and  is  a  eomluutica  i^ 
several  well-known  processes.  The  chief  featurerof  the  Catalan  foi^  is  piesened,— 
tluLt  is,  the  hearth,  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  hearth  of  the  blaat-funiK<: 
but  here  the  deoxidising  is  performed  much  the  same  as  in  tbe  blast-fumaM,  bjlh* 
waste  heat  which  escapes  in  the  conunon  forge. 

This  forge  is  double,  and  centos  not  only  two  hearths,  bat  a  reheating  apsitntot 
Ko  that  three  sets  of  men  can  operate  at  the  same  Ume.  The  esoape-heat  from  tbe 
bloomorj  also  passes  through  the  deoxidisers,  and  helps  to  sustain  the  beat  ■>>  t^ 
hearths. 

The  ores  being  thoronghly  deoxidised  descend  to  tlie  bearth  ready  for  (usioe  befbn 
ihe  blast,  and  here  the  heat  is  very  great  and  tiie  reduction  rapid.  Cinder  ii  iHafi 
to  partially  cover  the  loup ;  and  while  the  ore  is  constantly  added  to  the  glowing  ^f" 
above,  tbe  iron  as  constantly  adds  to  the  loup  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth. 

When  the  loups  are  withdrawn,  they  are  turned  over  to  the  hammer-mts  uid  "■ 
heaters,  who  oouvert  them  into  blooms,  and  reheat  and  draw  them  into  bsrs,  wfaik  >» 
forge-men  continue  the  production  of  lonps.  By  this  process,  ten  lonps,  of  liro  bu* 
dred  pounds  each,  can  be  produced  by  each  hearth  in  ten  hours,  or  tiam  teat  to  in 
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tbooMud  ponndi  of  inn  can  b«  prodnoed  per  day  hj  one  of  these  impioTed  fbrg«a  and 
bloomeriee  with  ten  haads;  while  the  Mviug  in  fuel  is  mnoh  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  laTing  of  labor. 

In  the  oommoii  Catalan  farge,  100  poonds  of  iron  from  50  Inuhelfl  of  oharoool  is  oon- , 
riderod  a  good  yield:  it  often  happeni  that  double  this  amoantis  used  in  carelessly- 
oonabnoted  fbiges.  In  the  improved  foige,  from  IS  to  SO  buaheU  of  charcoal  will  pro- 
dnee  100  poonda  of  iron;  while  from  three  to  fire  oords  of  dry  wood,  ocoording  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  f  omace,  are  sufficient  for  reheating  purposes. 

Mineral  ooal  of  any  character,  provided  it  burns  well,  answers  the  purpose  of  wood 
for  reheating,  and  a  pnre  coke  or  anthraoit»coal  may  be  used  in  the  hearth;  but  cha^ 
ooal  is  preferred  if  good  iron  is  required. 

Theae  forges  are  much  less  oostly  than  blast-famaoes  and  rolling-roillB  for  the  pn>- 
doction  of  bar  iron ;  but  they  oan  be  recommended  only  in  localities  where  a  small 
amount  of  capital  only  oan  be  profltably  expended,  and  where  rich  ores  may  be  obtained, 
rince  no  other  kind  can  be  suooesafiilly  used.  Magnetic  osidee  and  pnre  hematites,  or 
■p«onlar  ores,  are  generally  made  use  of.  Leon  or  nticions  ores,  unless  separated  from 
tbeir  impnritiea,  will  not  produce  good  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge. 

WATE^BLABT. 
When  water  is  abnndant,  and  the  head  and  fall  are  of  proper  height,  this  is  an  effect- 
ive and  cheap  mode  of  obtaining  a  small  blast;  but  it  is  necessarily  weak,  and  a  high 


blutpLpM  LHdjBf  lo  Iha  foi^i  d,  fflOIDI 

ilr  |g  dixwn,  ••  liuUat«l 
IdU  lbs  uUncL  Tha  bollnnu  or  the  nckan  an  aecund  In  ■  wlda.  hoTj  plank 
'•r  ■lluhed.  lb*  *>lar  tnnu  On  BDnunuhnlBtotheptpe/,'  bntwbaltl  li  loire»d; 
re  tita  pIpfl/eomDanJcalM  wltb  tha  cataract  f ,  an  opanlnf  of  alKitit  tro  tDchca  ll 


IT  welgbt  at  tha  water,  which  (Uli  a  nllDBall j  laid  Uw  ebaolMr  ai 
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pTtBsare  cannot  be  obtained  with  economy.  For  the  mde  Catalan  forge,  where  only  & 
limited  blast  is  required,  and  where  the  expenditure  of  capital  is  also  limited,  periupi 
this  mode  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted,  since  its  construction  is  simple  aad  at  &  cost 
of  a  few  dollars  only,  an4  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  But  when  water  u  ecane 
or  a  strong  blast  requffed,  the  power  can  be  economized  by  almost  any  style  of  bioviag 
machinery. 

The  Catalan  forge  requires  a  blast  of  about  one  pound  to  the  square  inch.  The  don- 
mon  fan*blower  will  not  produce  this  force  of  air;  but  most  of  the  improved  ones  will, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  blast  for  such  small  operations  as  the  moontun-forges 
generally  are,  no  expenditure  of  power  can  be  more  effective.  For  the  improved  forg9 
this  mode  can  also  be  recommended,  since  the  air-pressure  required  is  not  greater  thu 
one  pound  to  the  square  inch. 

PATENT  FOEGES  AND  FURNACES. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  granted  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  prodi»' 
tion  of  vrrought  or  bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore,  but  none  of  them  have  oblamed  pope- 
larlty.  The  principle  on  which  all  these  patent  modes  are  based  is  the  deoxidiuticD 
of  the  ores  by  the  waste  heat  from  the  hearth  where  the  ores  are  reduced. 

The  Harvey  patent  in  this  country  is  as  near  perfection  as  any  other  with  which  v« 
are  familiar,  and  differs  from  the  improved  forge  and  bloomery,  illustrated  in  figure  ITn 
chiefly  in  having  a  puddling  hearth  in  place  of  a  Catalan  hearth,  in  which  to  convert 
the  ores  to  metal  by  the  puddling  process. 

Good  iron  can  be  produced  at  reasonable  expense  in  this  furnace,  but  rich  ores  & 
required,  and  the  quantity  of  fael  and  labor  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  iron  pn^ 
duced  in  General  Harvey's  furnace  than  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  subsequent  elabo* 
ration  of  the  pig  in  the  puddling  and  rolling  processes. 

If  the  same  ores  are  used  in  the  blast-furnace,  of  course  ihe  yield  will  be  in  proper 
tion  to  the  richness.  The  only  real  advantage  we  can  discern  in  the  Harvey  patent  a 
in  the  application  of  the  fuel.  Using  rich  ores,  good  iron  can  be  produced  with  thaod 
any  kind  of  fuel  capable  of  producing  a  strong  heat, — for  instance,  pine-knots,  charcoil, 
coke,  bituminous  coal,  or  anthracite,  and  perhaps  hard,  dry  woods.  But  in  the  blas^ 
furnace  superior  iron  can  be  produced  only  with  pure  fuel,  and  the  best  only  with  chi^ 
ooal.  In  this  respect,  the  improved  forge  and  bloomery,  illustrated  in  figure  17$,  bas 
perhaps  less  merits  than  the  Harvey  furnace;  but  the  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the 
operation  in  the  former  entitle  it  to  equal  consideration.  In  regard  to  economy,  bov* 
ever,  neither  can  compete  with  the  modes  now  generally  in  use;  that  is,  by  means  of 
the  blast-furnace  and  subsequent  puddling  process,  with  rolling-mills  for  the  elaboratloa 
of  the  bar  from  the  pig. 

As  before  observed,  these  furnaces  can  only  be  used  economically  under  peculiar 
circumstances  for  the  production  of  superior  iron  when  charcoal  cannot  be  obtained  fi^ 
the  purpose.  Yet  we  think  it  possible  that  the  principle  involved  is  susceptible  of  ^t 
improvement,  and  that  a  more  economical  mode  may  be  developed  by  mechanicil 
ingenuity,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  application  of  fuel  by  the  Siemen's  proc«$d 
— a  comparatively  recent  invention — seem  to  point  out  the  means;  but,  as  neither 
space  nor  inolination  will  permit  us  to  indulge  in  theories,  we  must  leave  this  matter 
to  the  development  of  time. 
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THE  BLAST-FPBNACE. 


[■  onr  improved  ohuoosl  hot-blMt  fiiraaeea  tbrea  cords  of  dry  oak  or  piteh-pioe  wood 
will  produce  a  ton  of  pig  metal;  bat  in  the  cold-bloat  furoace,  with  the  aaine  degree  of 
perfection  in  mechaDical  conetmction,  and  the  eame  skill  in  oonducting  the  operatione, 
five  cords  of  wood  are  required  to  produce  the  ton  of  iron. 

In  France,  where  great  economy  is  practised  in  the  nee  of  fuel,  one  ton  of  charcoal 
produces  b  ton  of  pig  iron ;  while  two  tone,  or  donble  the  amount,  of  charcoal  are  re- 
quired to  elaborate  the  pig  metal  into  bar  iron, — requiring,  thus,  three  tons  of  charcoal 
to  each  too  of  merchant  bar. 

The  proportion  ie  rather  less  when  mineral  cools  are  used.  Two  tons  of  coal-^moetly 
bituminouB — or  coke  are  used  to  the  ton  of  pigs  produced;  while  only  three  tons,  or  one- 
third  more,  are  used  to  elaborate  the  pig  metal  into  bar  iron,  being  fire  tons  to  produce 
the  merchant  bar  from  the  ore. 

But  in  the  ordinar;  charcoal  blaat-fiimaces,  taking  the  average  of  each  in  the  Southern 
Slates,  for  instance,  the  production  of  iron  is  much 

leas  to  the  amount  of  fuel  used.     The  beat  jiald  we  ^^°-  ^^• 

know  of  in  Virginia  and  Alabama  is  about  one  ton 
of  pig  iron  to  five  cords  of  wood;  but,  since  the 
chairing  is  done  there  in  open  pits,  not  more  than 
thirty-three  bushels  of  charcoal  is  obtained  fVom  B 
oord,  or  165  bushela  fVom  the  five  corde  of  wood 
need.  This,  however,  ie  tiie  moat  favorable  result: 
we  have  seen  thir^  cords  of  wood  used  to  produce  a 
ton  of  pig  metal  in  Alabama;  but  from  eight  to  ten 
oords  to  the  ton  of  iron  produced  is  about  the  average. 
To  reduce  the  pig  metal  to  bar,  not  lew  than  ten  ad* 
ditional  cords  are  used.  Therefore,  to  produce  bar 
iron  from  the  ore,  bj  the  process  of  blaat-fnraace 
and  bloomcry ,  not  less  than  an  average  of  eighteen 
to  twenty  cords  of  wood,  or  about  six  hundred 
buahels  of  charcoal,  per  ton  of  bar  iron  produced,  is 
required;  which  is  double  the  quantity  used  in  onr 
improved  furnaces,  or  in  the  fumaoes  of  France,  and 
considerable  more  than  is  umhI  in  the  improve4 
forges  for  producing  iron  direct  from  the  ore. 

PBINCIPLE  AND  OPERATIOK  OF  THE 

BL.VST-FURN.\CE.  „,  s^.t.fu.n^ce. 

Figure  180  represents  the  interior  of  the  Wast-  itt»c«imnK.-o  !■  th<  (!ir«t;  b.b,aa 
furnace.  The  form  le  that  which  is  general  where  '°**i  '•  '■  '^f  "'  '*■"  >>o*)>«;  if.  <<.  ifa* 
anthracite  coal  is  used  aaafuel.  The  height  and  S^ninh.lh.^hl^'""'*'"'^'"''''' 
diameter  of  these  anthracite  furnaces  vary  con- 
siderably. The  most  available  dimensions  are  twenty  feet  diameter  above  the  "boshes," 
by  fifty  to  siity  feet  in  height.  The  dimenmons  and  form  of  the  hearth  are  matters  on 
which  but  few  "founders"  agree.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  in  regard  to  the  two 
most  important  considerations;  first,  the  hearth  should  never  be  too  wide  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  blast  to  its  centre;  and  second,  it  should  always  be  deep  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  exposure  of  the  fluid  metal  to  the  action  of  the  blast.  In  a  furnace  of  twenty 
fe«t  bosh,  the  hearth  should  not  be  less  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  feet  deep. 


Fia.  181. 
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The  fbnn  of  the  heuth  ire  think  of  more  importanoe  thui  ia  genenllj  accndited  to 
thie  item  in  the  oonrtruotion  of  toiuuies. 

Figure   181   repreeenta  the  gmenl   form  of 

hearth,  which  anawen  the  beat  pnrpoee  ia  pno- 

tictil  operation.    It  ie  not  inportAnt,  however,  dttt 

it  ihould  be  preoisety  like  the  diagram,  einoe  it 

maj  be  parallel,  elliptio,  or  oblong,  with  the 

oomere  rounded  in  all  cases.     In  »  fnnue«  of 

twenty  feet  bosh,  this  hearth  should  be  from  S  to 

2^  fMt  wide,  sod  from  10  to  12  feet  long.     The 

'      bottom  of  the  boehes  should  conform,  of  eoarw, 

to  the  general  farm  of  the  he«rth. 

The  advantages  of  this  style  of  hearth  are  sereral:  the  blast  penetr«tee  beyond  tba 

oentre,  and  may  be  made  to  reach  nearl j  to  the  opposite  side ;  the  tuyere  enter  brma 

opposite  sides  the  entire  length  of  the  hearth,  and  the  blast  is  evenly  distributed ;  thei« 

b  leas  danger  from  "  scaSblding,"  and  the  tnirden  cornea  down  more  regularly. 

The  height  of  the  boehes  will  depend  on  their  slope.  An  iuclination  or  an^e  of  75* 
to  80°  may  be  used  in  anthracite  furnaces;  but  ia  ooko,  bitnmiuona  ooal,  or  chanoal 
fiimacee,  the  angle  ranges  from  45°  to  75°.  The  walls  or  body  of  the  famace  reach  frcvi 
the  top  of  the  boshes  to  the  bottom  of  the  flues.  The  height  of  thia  portion  dep«ndi  m 
the  depth  of  the  hearth,  the  slope  of  the  boshes,  and  Uie  position  of  the  fluea.  In  furaaeea 
of  this  siie,  about  20  feet  ia  the  common  elevation  of  the  body  from  the  boshea  to  the 
flues,  or  from  one-third  to  ona-half  the  height  of  anthracite  atacka  generally.  In  aD 
old  fiiniacea  the  walls  inclined  from  the  iMshea  to  the  throat,  or  the  body  had  the  form 
of  a  bottle,  the  neck  answering  to  the  form  of  the  throat,  with  a  gradual  decrease  ia 
diameter  &om  about  the  middle  to  the  top.  But  in  all  well-built  and  anoosnfnl  aothr^ 
cite,  and  perhaps  we  might  include  all  kinds  of  furnaces,  ths  bodj  ia  of  nevlj  aqoal 
diameter  btm  the  boshea  to  the  fluea,  or  vrith  but  a  alight  deoreaae  towarda  the  topL 

The  fluea  are  distributed  aronnd  the  top  of  the  furnace,  between  the  body  and  the 
month.  The  whole  space  may  be  denominated  the  "throat,"  though  that  term  ia  ge»»- 
lally  applied  to  the  mouth  or  head.  The  height  of  thia  portion  is  from  8  to  10  feet;  and 
in  tliia  distance  the  diameter  decreaaea  from  18  or  19  feet  to  6  feet.  This  partof  modern 
ftimaoee  has  an  important  part  to  perform  in  the  operaUons  of  melting.  The  iiii  naiM 
in  diameter  from  the  throat  or  head  to  the  flues  admita  of  the  expansion  of  the  materials 
or  oharges,  which  are  thrown  in  cold,  and  th«r  enlargement  between  thaaa  pointi  if 
oonsiderable ;  while  the  decrease  in  diameter  from  the  bodj  to  the  throat  acta  aa  k  oheA 
to  the  ascending  gaaea,  and  diverts  them  through  the  fluea  to  the  steam-boilers  and  hot- 
air  chamber, — aided,  however,  by  the  draft  through  the  hot-blast  chimney. 

The  principal  gas  which  eacapea  from  blast-frimaces  is  carbonic  oxide,  which  ia  ecm- 
poeed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  one  of  oijgen.  This  gas,  when  combined  with 
a  certun  amount  of  air,  boms  with  great  heat,  and  fumiahea  a  auflicienoy  of  caloric  to 
generate  aleam  fi)T  the  operation  of  the  blowing-machinery,  and  to  heat  the  air  thrown 
into  the  furnace  from  600°  to  1500°  of  temperature,  acoordiog  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  the  hot-blast  oven. 

The  blast-fumace  on  a  grand  scale  is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  ia  one  of  the  meat 
mogniflcent  spectacles  offered  by  our  indostrj ;  and,  while  simple  in  appearanee,  iu 
successful  and  economical  operation  demands,  perhaps,  more  experience  and  intalligenn 
than  any  other  pursuit  of  man,  if  we  consider  the  progressive  development  <rf  ths 
priaciplea  involved  and  the  improvements  desirable  and  perhaps  attwnable. 
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SMELTINa  OPERATIONS. 

The  proper  mixture  of  the  ores,  coal,  and  flax,  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  materials 
used.  If  the  ore  is  rich  and  pure,  and  the  coal  free  from  slate,  bone,  and  sulphur,  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  flux  is  required.  But  if  the  ores  are  refractory  and 
silicious  and  the  coal  indifferent,  a  larger  amount  of  both  coal  and  flux  is  necessary. 

With  a  burden  of  magnetio  and  hematitic  ores,  yielding  an  average  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  two  tons  of  ordinary  anthracite  and  one  and  a  half  of  flux  or  lime- 
stone are  required  in  the  generality  of  our  anthracite  furnaces.  In  a  few  instances  from 
two  tons  and  a  quarter  to  two  tons  and  a  half  of  coal  are  used ;  but  there  are  furnaces 
on  the  Hudson  in  which  less  than  one  ton  and  a  half  of  anthracite  b  used  to  the  ton  of 
pig  produced,  with  about  the  same  proportions  of  ore. 

We  have  assisted  in  the  management  of  a  furnace  using  hematitic  ores  alone,  but 
from  various  localities  and  with  a  small  percentage  of  manganiferous  hematites,  in 
which  one  ton  and  a  quarter  of  anthracite  produced  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  an  average  of 
six  months'  operation. 

The  secret  of  this  difference  in  the  amount  of  fuel  used  does  not  lie  in  the  character 
of  the  ore  or  the  purity  of  the  coal  alone,  but  in  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  furnace,  as  well  as  in  the  items  of  coal  and  ore.  An  admixture  of  ores  even  of  one 
class,  though  from  several  localities,  reduces  the  quantity  of  flux  and  economizes  the 
cost  of  reduction ;  but  a  small  quantity  of  manganese  or  manganiferous  ores  not  only 
saves  flux  and  fuel,  but  improves  the  make  of  iron. 

A  careful  selection  of  the  coal  used  is  also  an  important  item.  The  best  coal  used 
in  our  anthracite  furnaces  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  silicious  matter,  and  much  of  it  not 
less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  incombustible  impurities.  The  bone  and  slate  not  only  will 
not  bum,  but  they  require  an  equal  amount  of  carbon  to  reduce  them  to  a  fluid  state, 
and  the  same  equivalent  of  lime  to  flux  them.  Therefore  ten  per  cent,  of  impurity  in 
coal  adds  thirty  per  cent,  to  the  quantity  of  coal  and  lime  required.  It  would  be  better 
to  take  the  time  necessary  to  examine  the  coal  and  separate  it  from  the  bone  and  slate, 
as  far  as  possible,  than  to  feed  it  to  the  furnace  as  it  comes  from  the  mines. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  earthy  or  silicious  matter  the  coal,  ores,  and  limestones 
contain,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  flux  and  fuel  required. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  furnace  there  are  several  important  objects  to  be 
aimed  at.  The  hearth  should  be  deep  enough  and  large  enough  to  hold  the  metal  for 
twelve  hours,  or  a  fixed  period,  beneaUi  a  protecting  cover  of  fluid  cinder,  and  below  the 
direct  influence  of  the  blast ;  but  it  should  not  be  so  deep  as  to  allow  the  "  melting 
sone"  to  fall  below  the  tuyer  on  running  out  the  metal  at  **  casting."  Nor  should  the 
pize  of  the  hearth  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  a  blast  of  five  pounds'  pressure  per  square 
inch  from  reaching  beyond  its  centre.  In  order  to  meet  all  these  requirements,  an 
oblong  hearth  is  most  desirable ;  and,  to  allow  of  the  prepared  burden  coming  freely  and 
regularly  to  the  melting  zone,  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes  should  also  have  an  oblong 
shape  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  hearth. 

The  body  of  the  furnace  should  be  as  large  and  capacious  as  possible  to  be  in  uni- 
formity with  the  bosh  and  the  flues.  It  doea  not  seem  desirable  that  its  dimensions  should 
increase  above  the  boshes,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  expansion  of  the  materials 
only  reaches  the  maximum  at  that  point,  and  the  regular  descent  of  the  charges  and 
ascension  of  the  gases  depend  on  the  open  condition  of  the  mass  and  its  freedom  from 
all  liability  to  jam  from  expansion  or  from  contraction  of  area  ot  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  greatest  expansion  takes  place  between  the  throat  and  the  flues,  but  the 
heat  does  not  increase  in  proportion  below  that  point  until  the  boshes  are  reached;  and 
the  expansion  cannot  be  great  below  the  flues.  Tet  for  the  free  descent  of  the  ores  it  is 
supposed  that  the  body  should  increase  slightly  in  diameter  from  the  flues  to  the  top  of 
the  boshes. 
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Tmran,  an  eminent  English  founder  and  engineer,  argues  strongly  that  the  hest  ions 
of  furnace  is  that  of  a  gradual  increase  in  diameter  from  the  hearth  to  the  throat  His 
experience  entitles  his  opinions  to  respect;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  his  views  bavs 
been  practically  demonstrated,  though  experiments  were  in  progress  over  ten  yesn  ago 
by  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the  North  Lebanon  furnaces,  who  erected  a  stack  on  Tmran's  plin. 
It  did  not,  howeyer,  produce  successful  results ;  but  we  are  informed  the  difficult  mi 
not  in  the  stack  or  plan,  but  in  some  minor  details  of  blast  and  machinexy. 

The  benefits  arising  from  a  large  area  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boshes  and  the  body 
of  the  furnace  are  sereral.  It  admits  of  the  ready  escape  of  the  products  of  camboi- 
Uon  by  affording  space  for  their  ascent,  and  an  open  condition  of  the  burden  to  admit » 
free  passage. 

The  longer  the  mass  of  ores  are  exposed  to  the  escaping  heat  and  carbon,  the  longer 
will  they  be  subject  to  torrefaction,  oxidization,  and  carbonization,  and,  conseqnentlj, 
the  better  prepared  on  arriving  at  the  point  of  fusion  to  be  reduced  or  separated  bim  • 
their  earthy  impurities. 

Truran  says  there  should  be  no  escape  or  waste  of  carbon ;  that  it  should  be  entirdij 
taken  up  by  the  ores  in  the  body  of  the  fumaoe,  and  that  the  gases  which  now  esetpa 
or  are  used  under  the  boilers  and  in  the  hot-blast  oven  really  constitate  "  waste  heat," 
and  could  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  in  preparing  the  ore  than  in  generating  steam  a 
heating  the  blabt. 

It  seems  probable  that  such  a  consummation  would  produce  eoonomical  results;  baft 
the  difficulty  lies  in  the  application  and  mechanical  construction  of  the  fumaoe.  Tbe 
common  theory  is  that  the  escaping  oarbon  unites  with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  and  fonm 
carbonic  oxide.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  carbon  of  combustion  nnitei 
with  the  oxides  of  the  ores  for  their  expulsion.  It  may  expel  the  oxide  by  taking  iti 
place,  thus  forming  a  carbide  of  iron.  If  it  necessarily  unites  with  the  oxide  in 
order  to  deoxidize  the  ore,  we  cannot  understand  why  the  quantity  of  oxygen  should  be 
diminished  by  the  process,  since  the  carbonic  acid  of  combustion  is  changed  to  carbooiA 
oxide  in  ascending  through  the  furnace. 

In  the  economy  of  combustion  the  fixed  carbon  of  coal  is  not  consumed  or  destroyed, 
but  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  vapor  or  gas,  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  of  the  blast 
forming  carbonic  acid,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen. 
In  passing  up  the  furnace,  through  the  coals,  this  carbonic  acid  loses  part  of  its  ozjgea 
and  becomes  carbonic  oxide.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  vapors  of  comboatiQS 
should  affect  the  deoxidization,  since  the  volume  of  oxygen  is  reduced  instead  of  in* 
creased  in  ascending  through  the  furnace.  The  coal,  therefore,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ores  must  absorb  the  oxide  of  the  latter,  while  the  ores  absorb  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  former,  and  both  are  thus  improved  thereby.  The  coal  is  better  prepared 
for  combustion,  and  the  ores  for  reduction.   ' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  experts  in  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  our  arguments  maj  be 
fallacious ;  but  such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  operations  going  on  in  the  body  of  the  furnace. 

The  carbon  of  the  coal,  expanded  by  heat  to  many  hundred  times  its  original  bulk 
and  the  entire  amount  of  air  thrown  into  the  furnace  by  the  blast,  also  vastly  expanded, 
must  escape  in  vapor;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  destroyed.  They  retorn 
again  to  the  earth  and  the  air  through  the  chemical  agencies  of  natorci  which  operate 
constantly.    Heat  rarefies  them,  but  cold  condenses  them. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  greater  the  mass  of  coal  and  ore  through  wbicb 
the  *' waste  heat''  of  furnaces  is  diffused,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in  contact,  tbe 
greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  oxide  extracted,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  of  carbon 
absorbed  by  the  ore.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  vapor  of  carbon — arising  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  before  the  blast — should  carbonize  the  ores  or  unite  with  their 
oxides  in  our  present  blast-furnaces,  since  carbon,  in  combination  with  oxygen  (V 
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hjdrogeii,  can  be  reduced  from  a  vapor  to  a  solid  only  by  intense  eold  or  great  pressure, 
or  both  combined.  The  vapor  of  combustion  in  ascending  through  the  furnace  changes 
from  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  must  lose  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  in  the  pro* 
oesB.  If  it  took  up  the  oxides  of  the  ores,  this  could  not  happen,  since  the  volume  of 
oxygen  would  be  increased ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  it  decreased. 

Combustion  does  not  take  place  above  the  zone  of  fusion,  or  beyond  the  direct  in- 
flaence  of  the  blast,  in  smelting-iumaoes,  and  this  region  cannot  extend  much  above  the 
hearth.  The  product  of  this  zone  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  extinguishes  combustion; 
thensfore  neither  the  carbon  of  the  coal  nor  the  oxide  of  the  ore  can  be  consumed  or 
vaporized  when  in  contact  with  this  gas;  and,  since  it  arises  immediately  from  the  zone 
of  fusion,  these  processes  cannot  go  on  except  when  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
blast.  Therefore  the  ores  which  are  not  deoxidized  by  the  ooal  must  be  deoxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  burning  carbon  at  the  point  of  fusion. 

But  oarbon  will  absorb  oxygen  when  in  contact  under  a  certain  degree  of  heat»  even 
when  oombusdon  cannot  take  place;  and  if  pulverized  charcoal  or  anthracite  and  iron 
eree  are  mixed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  the  oarbon  will  absorb 
the  oxide  of  the  ores,  while  the  ores  will  absorb  a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

We  all  know  that  pure  iron,  which  contains  no  oxygen,  will  absorb  carbon  and  be- 
come steel  when  packed  in  the  cementing  furnace  with  charcoal  dust,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  heat,  though  air  is  carefully  excluded  from  the  cementing  chest. 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  the  deoxidiaation  and  carbonization  of  the  ores  in  the 
blast-famace  are  the  result  of  contact  with  ooal  under  a  high  temperature ;  but  they  also 
produce  conclusive  evidence  that  these  processes  furnish  but  little  of  the  "waste  heat,''  so 
called,  or  the  gases  escaping  from  the  blast-furnace.  The  vapors  of  combustion,  arising 
from  the  zone  of  fusion,  and  produced  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  the  carbon  of  the 
coal,  produce  all  or  most  of  the  gas  which  we  call  "  waste  heat,"  and  furnish  the  means 
of  propelling  the  blast-engines,  and  adding  caloric  to  the  air  thrown  into  the  furnace. 
These  vapors  must  escape,  and  though  much  of  the  caloric  they  carry  off  may  be  re- 
tained by  Truran's  suggestions,  and  employed  in  the  torrefaction  of  the  ores  and  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  body  of  the  furnace,  the  volume  of  gas  would  not  thereby 
be  diminished.  The  equivalents  of  carbon  and  oxygen  might  be  slightly  changed,  but 
the  gases  which  we  utilize  now  so  successfully  would  still  escape,  even  though  ihe  flues 
were  comparatively  cold.* 

The  benefit  arising  from  an  enlarged  area  in  the  body  of  the  furnace  is,  therefore,  due 
to  the  longer  period  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  ore,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  coaL 

l¥1ien  the  coal  and  ores  are  fed  into  the  furnace  in  large  masses,  as  at  present  prac- 
tised, the  period  required  for  full  deoxidization  and  carbonization  is  much  longer  than 
the  rapid  consumption  of  the  charges  will  allow,  and  the  ores  arrive  at  the  point  of 
fusion  only  partially  prepared  for  reduction.  At  this  point  the  deoxidization  can  take 
place  only  at  the  expense  of  both  oxygen  and  carbon,  or  blast  and  coal. 

If  allowed  to  remain  longer  in  contact,  the  coal  would  absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
oxides  of  the  ore,  and  the  ore  would  extract  a  larger  quantity  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal. 

The  extraction  of  the  oxides  from  and  the  addition  of  carbon  to  the  ores  prepares 
them  for  rapid  reduction  with  but  a  small  amount  of  caloric ;  while  the  absorption  of 
the  oxides  of  the  ore  by  the  carbon  of  the  coal  prepares  the  latter  for  combustion  on 

*  Wo  are  led  to  thii  concluiion  hy  the  fact  that  the  wiurte  heat  or  rapor  of  carbon  will  not  deoxidise  iron  orM 
on  the  reverberatory  hearth.  In  all  the  procewes  for  prodncing  wrought  iron  direct  from  the  ores,  it  la  noceeeary 
to  nix  pnlTerized  ooal  or  charcoal  with  the  palveriaed  orea.  The  Tapor  of  carbon  may  be  produced  from  coal 
without  the  direct  nee  of  oxygen  by  aubjecting  it  to  a  strong  heat;  bat  It  doea  not  appear  that  such  Tapor  ndill 
ovboniie  iron  ore.  Thia  can  only  be  done  by  the  unbumed  carbon  in  contact  with  the  ores  under  a  strong  heat 
Still  it  ii  poeaible  tiiat  fome  of  the  "  waste  heat"  may  be  produced  fh>m  both  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  tht 
oiUa  of  tha  orea  under  the  high  temperatura  of  the  ftimao^ 
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arriTiDg  at  the  point  of  fusion,  and  diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  required  otbernks 
for  that  purpose. 

ACTION  WITHIN  THE  BLAST-FCENACE— FUSION. 

The  oontents  in  the  boshes  and  near  the  hearth,  being  raised  to  an  intense  heat  bj 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel,  are  reduced  to  a  pasty  condition ;  the  limestone  parts  with 
its  carbonic  acid  some  distance  above  its  point  of  fusion,  but  the  lime  is  more  readily 
fused  than  the  ore,  and  commences  to  flow  earlier  than  the  earthy  ingredients  of  the 
ore ;  with  these,  howerer,  it  combines,  luds  their  fusion,  and  forms  with  them  a  liquid 
slag  or  oiuder.  This  flows  from  the  lower  part  of  the  boshes  to  the  hearth,  while  the 
oxidized  ore,  partially  free  from  its  silicious  or  earthy  parts,  on  arriTing  befote  the 
blast  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  metal  and  falls  through  the  cinder  in  drops  or  small  streams. 
Any  remaining  earthy  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  flux  during  the  passage  of  the  iron 
through  it  The  metal,  being  heavy,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  while  the 
flux  or  slag,  being  lighter,  floats  on  the  top  of  the  iron. 

The  cinder  is  allowed  to  flow  almost  constantly  from  the  top  of  the  hearth,  while  tiis 
metal  is  tapped  off*  occasionally,  or  about  once  every  twelve  hours. 

The  slag  indicates  by  its  appearance  the  manner  in  which  the  furnace  is  workiiig. 
Thus,  if  the  cinder  is  liquid,  nearly  transparent,  or  of  a  light-grayish  color,  and  has  a 
fracture  like  limestone,  a  favorable  state  of  the  furnace  is  indicated.  Tints  of  yellov, 
blue,  or  green  show  that  the  furnace  is  working  cold.  A  deep  brown  or  black  eolor 
indicates  that  the  supply  of  fuel  is  not  sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  ore,  or  that  the  ore  and 
coal  have  not  been  in  contact  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  purposes  of  deoxidiza- 
tion  and  carbonization. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  SMELTING. 

Instead  of  altering  the  form  and  increasing  the  body  of  the  furnace,  a  better  plan  b 
to  prepare  the  ore  for  a  more  rapid  and  complete  deoxidization  and  carbonisation ;  and 
this  can  be  done  with  much  economy  by  a  simple  process. 

The  objection  to  an  increase  in  ^e  height  of  stacks,  to  the  increase  in  area,  and  the 
pulverization  of  the  materials  used,  is  the  strangulation  of  the  draft,  or  the  obstme- 
tion  to  the  free  escape  of  the  vapors  of  combustion ;  but  this  is  provided  for,  while  the 
preparation  is  completed  by  the  following  process : — 

All  ores  should  be  torrefied  in  kilns  before  going  into  the  furnace ;  and  this  can  be 
done  at  a  very  trifling  expense  with  the  waste  coal  of  the  anthracite  mines,  if  proper 
provisions  are  made  for  the  purpose.  The  cost  of  this  operation  in  kilns  with  waste 
coal  is  not  over  ten  cents  per  ton,  while  that  of  torrefaction  in  the  furnace,  by  our  pre- 
sent process,  is  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  ton  of  iron  produced  at  present  prioea. 

When  the  ore  is  thus  prepared,  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  are  rapid,  and 
though  the  ore  may  pack  more  closely  in  the  furnace  and  obstruct  the  draft  to  a  cer^ 
tain  extent,  the  furnace-stack  may  be  much  less  in  elevation,  and  better  resulta  be 
obtained,  than  in  the  high  furnaces  where  the  torrefaoUon  is  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  production  of  iron. 

In  Wales,  where  iron  is  made  cheaper  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  this  pre- 
paration of  the  ores  is  always  carefully  performed ;  and  we  may  also  practise  it  with 
equal  economy  here. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  improvement  should  stop  at  this  point,  mnce  still 
greater  economy  can  be  effected  by  carrying  the  preparatory  process  further. 

The  most  refractory  and  massive  ores  af^er  torrefaction  become  friable  and  easily 
pulverized :  they  are  therefore  readily  reduced  to  a  powder  by  the  stamping  or  rolling 
process.  In  this  condition  they  are  mixed  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  fine  coal  or  car- 
bon dust,  to  absorb  the  oxides  of  the  ores  and  carbonize  the  iron.    In  fact,  enoogh  oarboa 
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in  the  shape  of  powdered  anthracite  may  be  added  to  complete  the  fusion  as  well  as  the 
preparation.  To  the  pulverized  ore  and  coal  is  then  added  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime 
to  insure  adhesion  and  for  flux :  the  mass  is  then  made  into  a  stiff  mortar,  and  subse- 
quently into  blocks  by  hand  or  machinery. 

This  process  may  seem  elaborate  and  costly;  but  from  the  burning  of  the  ore  to  the 
formation  of  the  blocks  ready  for  the  furnace,  not  over  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  need 
be  expended  in  labor,  if  the  proper  apparatus  and  machinery  are  provided. 

It  can  always  be  made  convenient  to  dump  the  ores  at  the  top  of  the  calcining  kilns, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  calcined  ores  to  the  top  of  the  pulverizing  and  preparing 
establishment — something  like  our  anthracite  coal-breakers,  but  less  extensive— can  be 
done  by  the  ordinary  means.  From  this  elevation  the  pulverized  ores,  coal,  and  lime 
descend  to  the  mixing-troughs,  and  from  them  to  the  compressing  machines,  where  the 
compound  is  formed  into  blocks  solid  enough  for  handling,  and  from  whence  they  are 
conveyed  by  self-acting  elevators  to  the  top  of  the  furnace,  to  be  stacked  and  dried  for 
use. 

By  this  mode  one  ton  of  waste  coal,  such  as  is  now  refused  and  is  a  constant  trouble 
and  expense  to  our  coal-miners,  would  be  of  more  service  than  two  tons  of  the  best 
anthracite  lump  as  now  used  in  our  blast-furnaces. 

THE  HEARTH. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  ores  and  coal  of  the  blast-furnace  should  descend  to 
the  hearth  in  a  condition  for  instant  fusion.  If  they  arrive  in  this  condition  before  the 
blast,  the  amount  of  coal  required  to  reduce  the  carbide  to  fluid  metal  is  limited,  and  the 
process  rapid.  The  iron  falls  like  rain  through  the  liquid  cinder,  which  covers  and  pro- 
tects it  against  reoxidization  by  the  oxygen  of  the  blast.  The  lighter  materials,  such  as 
silica  and  all  earthy  substances,  arise  to  the  surface  and  are  taken  up  by  the  flux.  That 
is,  the  lime  unites  with  the  silica,  &c.  to  form  cinder ;  the  carbon  unites,  to  a  limited 
extent,  with  the  iron,  and  forms  cast  iron ;  while  the  liberated  carbon  of  the  coal,  united 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  of  the  blast,  escapes  as  the  vapors  of  combustion. 

If  the  fluid  carbide  of  iron  in  the  hearth  of  the  frimace  was  not  protected  by  the 
GOTering  flux  or  cinder,  it  would  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  blast,  first  to  a  mal- 
leable iron,  and  then  again  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  magnetic  oxide, 
similar  to  the  scales  which  lie  around  the  blacksmith's  anviL 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  CAST  METAL  INTO  BAR  IRON. 

The  conversion  of  the  cast  pig,  which  is  the  production  of  the  blast-furnace,  into  bar 
or  malleable  iron,  is  a  more  costly  and  laborious  operation  than  the  first  process,  or  that 
of  reducing  the  oxide  of  iron  to  the  carbide  of  iron  or  cast-iron. 

The  decarbonization  by  the  process  of  puddling  and  oxidization  is  more  costly  and 

troublesome  than  the  deoxidization  and  carbonization  in  the  blast^iumace,  excluding 

the  cost  of  the  ores.    That  which  is  first  done  to  produce  the  pig  must  be  undone  to 

produce  the  bar.    It  would  thus  appear  that  the  proper  process  would  be  to  produce 

the  bar  direct ;  but  to  the  present  time  we  have  failed  to  do  this  with  as  much  economy 

as  it  can  be  done,  indirectly,  in  the  blastrfumace :  we  think,  however,  the  difficulty  is 

merely  a  mechanical  one,  and  that  its  aooomplishment  is  within  the  scope  of  modem 

invention. 

40 
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IMPROVEMENT  IN  HOT-BLAST  OVENS .♦ 

"  On  the  Fraehcal  Retultt  obtained  from  Blast-I^tmaeet  by  the  U§e  qf  Mot  Biatt  <4  «  very  JK/i 

TtimperiUuTe** 

One  of  the  most  valuable  papers  read  before  the  British  Association  at  its  meedng 
this  year  was  one  by  E.  A.  Cowper,  on  the  sabject  above  stated.  It  will  be  seen  tba: 
the  blast  is  heated  by  a  oellalar  mass  of  brick-work,  on  the  principle  of  ^emem's 
furnace. 

This  plan  of  obtaining  an  intense  heat  is  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  Uie  art*, 
and  we  wonder  that  it  has  not  attracted  greater  attention  in  this  ooontry. 

"  It  is  not  proposed  to  detain  the  meeting  with  a  history  of  the  namerous  attospa 
which  have  been  made  to  raise  the  blast  for  blast-furnaces  to  a  very  high  tempentore, 
nor  will  the  author  occupy  much  time  in  the  description  of  the  means  by  vhicli  the 
desired  result  has  been  obtained,  as  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus  was  giren  a;  tbe 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  at  Oxford,  though  the  paper  on  the  subject  iras  B':<^ 
printed  in  the  Transactions. 

"In  1861,  experimental  stoves  only,  on  the  new  plan,  had  been  erected  andvorbi 
for  heating  the  blast  for  one  tweer  out  of  the  five  used  for  one  blast-furnace.  Soeli 
satisfactory  results  were,  however,  obtained,  that  it  was  clear  that  the  difficulty  of  pic- 
curing  blast  of  a  very  high  temperature  had  been  overcome,  and  Messrs.  Cochnce  i 
Co.,  of  Woodside  Iron-Works,  Dudley,  and  Ormesby  Iron-Works,  near  Middlesbow'-oi- 
Tees,  forthwith  erected  largo  stoves  on  the  new  plan  for  a  complete  blast^anace,  isl 
it  is  now  proposed,  with  your  permission,  to  lay  before  the  section  the  results  oUaioed 
during  upwards  of  four  years'  practical  working  with  these  stoves. 

'*The  effect  of  heating  air  on  the  new  plan  was  that  a  temperature  of  blast  of  W^ 
Fah.  was  obtained,  instead  of  only  600^  or  700^,  as  with  cast-iron  pipes  in  the  ecmnci 
stoves.  There  was  no  loss  of  blast  from  leakage  owing  to  cracked  or  damaged  ost- 
iron  pipes,  l^e  iron  produced  was  of  rather  better  quality;  twenty  per  cent  mere  irvr^ 
was  made  from  the  same  furnace,  and  fully  5  cwt.  of  coke  was  saved  in  ihe  blast-fntoAS 
per  ton  of  iron  made. 

"  The  details  of  the  construction  of  the  new  stoves  will  be  readily  nndexstood  h 
reference  to  the  drawings. 

"First.  There  are  two  stoves,  which  are  heated  alternately  and  used  altentatdjii 
heating  the  cold  air:  these  are  filled  with  brick-work  'set  open,'  or  with  small  (pac^^ 
between  the  bricks,  and  form  regenerators,  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Siemens's  'R^eitt* 
rater  furnaces,'  as  now  so  largely  used  in  glass-houses,  gas-works,  iron-works,  &c.,  bot^ 
for  obtaining  great  heat  and  economizing  fueL 

*'  The  outside  of  the  stoves  is  of  thin  wronght-iion  plate  lined  with  fire-brick,  tbe 
iron  skin  being  necessary  to  retiun  the  blast  nnder  pressure,  while  the  fire-brick  itsiia 
the  heat. 

''  Second.  There  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  stove's  valves,  ior  tk 
admission  of  gas  and  air  into  a  central  flue,  where  combustion  takes  place  when  a  ston 
is  being  heated,  the  products  of  combustion  passing  up  the  fine  and  down  tbroiigh  tiie 
mass  of  fire-bricks  forming  the  regenerator,  and  escaping  at  the  bottom  to  the  chtnofT 
after  the  whole  of  the  heat  has  been  abstracted  by  the  fire-bricks,  the  temperstareof 
the  chimney  being  from  212^  to  250°,  or  thereabouts,  during  the  time  a  store  is  bong 
heated,  viz. :  for  a  period  of  four  hours.  Then,  when  a  stove  is  hot,  the  gas  and  sir  tn 
turned  off,  the  chimney-valve  shut,  and  the  cold  blast  is  turned  on  at  the  bottom  cf  tbe 
regenerator,  and  passes  up  through  the  bottom  courses  of  brick-work  in  the  regenerator, 
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thos  Tery  quickly  beooming  heated;  and  passing  in  the  heated  state  up  through  the 
remaining  courses  of  brick-work,  and  down  the  central  flue  through  the  hot-blast  yalve  to 
the  blast-furnace,  the  process  of  absorption  of  heat  by  the  air  being  so  perfect  that,  as  long 
as  a  few  of  the  top-courses  of  the  brick- work  remain  hot,  the  blast  is  well  heated,  the  vsr 
riation  in  the  temperature  of  the  blast  being  only  about  100°  Fah.  with  four-hour  changes. 

"Third.  The  gas  for  heating  the  stoves  is  supplied  from  gas-producers,  similar  to 
those  commonly  used  by  Mr.  Siemens  for  his  regenerating  furnaces,  and  which  have 
already  been  described  before  this  Association.  They  consist  of  a  simple  brick  en- 
closure or  fireplace,  with  bars  near  the  bottom,  for  the  admission  of  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  air.  The  gas  is  formed  by  slow  combustion  of  a  very  thick  fire,  supplied  with 
poor  coal,  or  slack,  down  a  slope,  or  hopper,  the  gas  passing  off  from  above  the  fuel 
through  pipes  to  the  hot-blast  stoves.  Gas  may,  however,  be  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
blast-furnace  for  heating  the  stoves,  provided  proper  arrangements  are  made  to  separate 
it  from  the  dust  which  comes  over  from  the  blast-furnace  with  it;  and,  judging  from 
recent  practical  experiments,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  several  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done  with  perfect  success. 

^  The  late  James  Beaumont  Neilson,  who  did  so  very  much  for  the  iron  manufacture 
by  his  original  invention  of  the  hot-blast  in  1820,  was  sufficiently  long-sighted  to  predict 
the  advantages  that  would  flow  from  the  use  of  blast  of  a  very  high  temperature, 
though,  as  it  happened,  he  was  limited  to  what  could  be  obtained  from  passing  the  air 
through  iron  pipes  exposed  to  a  fire,  as  in  common  stoves. 

"Mr.  Neilson  said,  'In  the  new  regenerator  ovens  that  had  just  been  described,  the 
great  capacity  of  fire-brick  for  heat  had  been  well  taken  advantage  of»  and  a  very  im- 
portant step  in  advance  had  been  by  giving  the  means  of  raising  the  temperature  oi 
blast  much  above  the  extreme  limit  practicable  with  the  old  ovens ;  and  he  considered 
this  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  the  working  of  blast-furnaces.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  make  of  iron  would  be  considerably  increased  by  the  higher  temper- 
ature of  blast  given  by  the  regenerator  ovens.' 

"  These  anticipations  have  been  fully  borne  out  in  practice  during  upwards  of  lour 
years'  regular  working  of  the  stoves.  The  high  temperature  of  the  blast  produces  such 
an  improved  effect  in  the  furnace  that  the  *  burden'  is  increased  so  as  to  save  fully  five 
hundred-weight  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  made ;  and  as  there  is  less  fuel  supplied,  so 
there  are  less  impurities  taken  in,  and  the  quali^  of  the  iron  is  improved,  the  'tweer- 
breasts'  do  not  'work  hot'  or  bum,  or  give  more  trouble  than  usual,  as  the  burden  is 
increased  as  just  stated.  The  same  furnace  is,  of  course,  enabled  to  do  more  work, 
the  '  make'  being  increased  fully  one-fifth:  so  that  a  given  'plant'  produces  20  per.  cent 
more  iron  per  annum,  besides  saving  nearly  Zs.  per  ton  for  coke. 

"  There  is  less  friction  or  loss  of  pressure  of  blast  in  these  stovls  than  in  common 
ones,  and  there  is  no  loss  of  blast  by  leakage  through  cracked  or  burned  cast-iron  pipes 
or  joints.    More  stoves  are  now  being  erected  on  the  same  plan." 

Every  practical  iron-master  will  comprehend  at  once  the  economy  and  benefits  of  the 
foregoing  plan  of  hot-blast  apparatus.  It  is  not  only  commended  by  the  great  increase 
of  temperature  produced,  but  by  its  simplicity,  cheapness,  and  reliability. 

Those  who  have  had  the  most  experience  with  the  common  hot-blast  ovens,  or 
"stoves,"  formed  with  cast-iron  pipes,  are  familiar  with  their  imperfections.  It  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  cast-iron  heater  that  will  give  much  over  half  the  temperature 
of  blast  obtainable  from  the  regenerator  described. 

But  we  are  far  behind  our  cousins  across  the  water  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
in  the  use  of  the  new  and  wonderful  inventions  perfected  within  the  last  ten  years.  It 
is  true,  Siemens's  regenerators  are  in  use  at  Pittsburg;  yet  but  few  of  our  iron  manu- 
facturers know  much  or  any  thing  about  them.  Their  application  to  the  production  of 
bar  iron  direct  from  the  ore  will  be  considered  further  on. 
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THE  PUDDLING-PBOGESS. 

The  prooeBS  of  puddling,  or  the  decarbonisa&on  of  cast  iron  by  stimng  it  while  in  a 
floid  condition  and  exposing  all  parts  to  an  oxidizing  current  of  flame  and  air  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  was  inyented  in  1783-^4  by  Mr.  Henry  Cort,  of  Goaport,  Eng- 
land. He  also  invented,  about  the  same  time,  the  use  of  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  pio> 
duoing  bar  iron  from  the  puddled  blooms  or  balls^ 

"  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known  that  Mr.  Cort  expended  a  fortune  of  £20,000  in 
perfecting  his  inyention  for  puddling  iron  and  rolling  it  into  bars  and  plates,  that  be 
was  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  discoyeries  by  the  villany  of  officials  in  a  hig^  depart- 
ment of  the  Goyemment,  and  that  he  was  ultimately  left  to  starre  by  the  apathy  and 
selfishness  of  an  ungrateful  country."* 

The  process  ot  converting  pig  metal  to  bar  iron  in  the  puddling-fumace,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  processes  employed  to  produce  the  pig  from  the  ore  in  the 
blast-furnace.  In  the  puddling-furnace  the  pig  iron  is  reduced  to  a  fluid  condition  by 
a  strong  heat.  In  this  fluid  state  it  is  subject  to  currents  of  flame  and  air  while  agi- 
tated by  the  tools  of  the  puddler.  This  brings  the  iron  into  contact  with  the  oxyg» 
of  the  air,  which  absorbs  or  bums  out  the  carbon  from  the  pig  metaL  In  other  words, 
the  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  and  passes  off  as  the  vapors  of  combnstioii,  leaving 
the  iron  in  a  decarboniied  and  crystalline  condition.  The  crystals  are  elongated  or 
drawn  into  fibres  by  the  rolling  or  hammering  process,  and  thus  form  malleable  or  bar 
iron. 

In  the  puddling-process  great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  puddler  to  prevent  ihe  boiB- 
ing  or  oxidization  of  the  iron  when  divested  of  carbon,  which  is  done  by  oonstantlj 
shifting  the  masses  and  immersing  them  in  the  fluid  cinder  of  the  puddling-hearth. 
The  operation  of  puddling  by  hand  is  very  laborious,  and  can  only  be  done  bj  experts 
without  great  loss.  The  stirring  process  should  not  be  suspended  an  instant  from  the 
time  the  iron  is  in  a  fluid  state  until  it  is  ready  to  ball,  or  is  free  from  its  carbon. 

In  the  best  puddling-fumaces,  expert  puddlers  make  six  heats  per  day,  of  4  owt  to 
each  heat,  or  24  cwt.  of  pigs  used,  and  22  cwt  of  puddled  iron  produced  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  28  cwt,  of  coal  in  the  single  and  17  cwt.  in  the  double  puddlin^foraacs 
to  the  ton  of  puddled  bars  made. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  best  English  puddling-fumaces.  We  do  not  do  as  well 
at  home  with  the  best  anthracite  coal.  The  average  consxmiptioil  of  coal  in  our  roUin^ 
nulls  is  three  tons  to  the  ton  of  railroad  bar  produced;  but  this  includes,  of  oonree^  the 
reheating  and  reroUing  of  the  puddled  bars. 

The  total  consumption  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  ton  of  rulroad  iron  prodaoed,  frcaa 
the  ore  to  the  rul,  is  an  average  of  five  tons,  in  this  country.  Where  bitominoos  oosl 
is  used,  the  consumption  is  from  six  to  seven  tons  per  ton  of  nuL 


PUDDLING  mON  BY  MACHINEBT.f 

'*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  of  Birmingham,  «  p^p^ 
was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  Wombridge  Iron-Works,  on  puddling  iron  bj  madu- 
nezy,  from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts. 

DESIEABILITT  OF  THE  IMPEOVEMEKT. 
'*In  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  from  the  crude  pig  iron,  the  purifying  of  the 
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metal  by  the  process  of  paddling  inyoWes  a  very  heavy  and  long^continaons  hard 
labor,  since  the  metal,  after  being  smelted  in  the  puddling-fumaoe,  has  to  be  continu- 
ously stirred  for  a  considerable  time  while  'boiling/  in  order  to  expose  it  thoroughly  to 
the  action  of  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  so  as  to  affect  the  chemi- 
cal changes  required  for  the  separation  and  remoyal  of  the  imparities  combined  with 
the  iron. 

"The  metal  has  then  to  be  'balled  up'  into  separate  masses,  of  about  three-quarter 
cwi  each,  for  the  '  shingling'  hammer ;  and  the  whole  process  extends  over  about  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  melting  the  pig  iron  for  each  heat^  of  which  six  are  worked  in 
the  day. 

**  The  application  of  machinery  to  puddling  has  been  long  felt  to  be  Tery»  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  laborious  nature  of  the  process,  owing  to  the  continuous  heavy  work 
required,  and  the  great  heat  to  which  the  men  are  exposed;  and  the  simple  mechanical 
character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  process,  which  consists  in  merely  a  continuous,  uni- 
form stirring  of  the  material,  renders  it  very  suitable  in  that  respect  for  the  application 
of  machinery.,  But  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  and  the  necessity  for. not 
interfering  with  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it,  which  has  to  be  regulated  and 
changed  as  the  process  advances,  cause  great  difficulty  in  successfully  carrying  out  the 
application  of  machinery  in  place  of  hand-labor. 

OBJECT  AIMED  AT. 

"  The  object  of  the  writer  has  been  to  employ  machinery  simply  to  aid  the  puddler, 
by  relieving  him  of  the  most  laborious  part  of  the  work,  namely,  the  stirring  or  work- 
ing of  the  metal  in  the  puddling-fumace. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  objects  aimed  at  have  been,  by  a  more  rapid  and  uninter- 
rupted process  of  stirring  the  metal  to  shorten  the  time  of  puddling,  thereby  econo- 
mising fuel ;  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  rendering  the  process  more  uniform 
and  perfect  than  with  hand-labor ;  and  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  furnace  by  working 
larger  chaises  than  could  be  both  puddled  and  balled  up  at  one  heat  by  hand-labor 
alone. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MACHINE  PUDDLER. 

• 

"The  ordinary  puddling-tool,  or  'rabble,^  is  worked  backward  and  forward  in  the 
puddling-fumace  by  a  vertical  arm  outside  the  furnace,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
notch  in  the  handle  of  the  rabble,  dropped  loosely  upon  a  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  work- 
ing arm.  This  arm  is  cottered  at  the  top  into  a  horizontal  square  bar  overhead,  sliding 
longitudinally  through  two  guide^sockets,  and  worked  by  connecting-rods  from  a  long 
T-iron  bar  extending  horizontally  across  a  whole  row  of  puddling-fumaces,  the  T-bar 
being  carried  by  anti-friction  rollers.  A  longitudinal  reciprocating  motion  is  given  the 
bar  by  a  crank  at  one  end  driven  by  engine-power.  The  guide  from,  or  sector  carrying 
the  guide-sockets  of  the  sliding  bar,  is  centred  on  a  vertical  pin  immediately  over  the 
door  of  the  puddling-fumace,  and  the  outer  end  is  moved  transversely  from  side  to  side 
with  a  slow  reciprocating  traverse  along  a  guiding  quadrant  by  means  of  a  connecting- 
'rod  from  a  crank  which  is  driven  through  a  worm  wheel  and  screw  shaft  extending 
over  the  furnaces  alongside  the  reciprocating  T-bar.  This  bar  works  at  a  speed  of 
about  fifty  strokes  per  minute,  and  has  a  length  of  stroke  of  2  feet  10  inches,  carrying 
the  rabble  with  the  same  length  of  stroke  across  the  floor  of  the  furnace.  The  traverse 
motion  given  by  the  crank,  which  makes  one  revolution  for  every  seventy  strokes  of  the 
rabble,  causes  the  direction  of  each  stroke  to  change  gradually  between  two  extremes  of 
the  guiding  qnadrant,  so  that  the  end  of  the  tool,  instead  of  moving  backward  and  forward 
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always  in  the  same  line,  is  worked  snccesuTely  over  erery  p<^<ni  of  the  floor  of  the 
fomaoe,  within  certain  limits,  in  lines  radiating  from  the  working  hole  in  the  door  of  the 
fomaoe,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  action  in  hand-puddling. 

"  In  the  double  furnace  with  a  door  on  each  side,  two  trayersing  cranks  are  set  at  light 
angles  to  each  o&er,  so  that  the  two  rabbles  are  always  working  in  different  parte  (£ 
the  fumaco.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  kept  clear  above  the  furnace  out»de,  and 
completely  protected  from  heat,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  men, — ^nothing  being 
exposed  to  the  heat  except  the  rabble  or  puddling-tool,  the  same  as  in  handrpuddling. 

"  The  double  furnace  is  exactly  the  same  in  construction  in  all  respects  as  ^e  ordinaij 
single  pnddling-fumaces,  except  that  it  is  made  with  a  working  door  at  each  aide,  a&d 
is  one  foot  wider  inside. 


OPEBATION  OP  THE  MACHINE. 

"When  the  charge  of  pig  iron  is  melted  and  ready  for  the  oommenoement  of  the  pro* 
cess  .of  puddling,  the  apparatus  is  put  in  action  by  simply  dropping  the  notch  in  (he 
handle  of  the  rabble,  or  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  which  is  kept  continuouslj  k 
motion  by  the  horizontal  reciprocating  T-bar  working  overhead.  The  puddler  changei 
his  tool  from  time  to  time,  as  it  becomes  heated,  by  simply  lifUng  the  notch  in  the 
handle  off  the  pin  in  the  working  arm,  and  replacing  the  tool  with  a  fresh  one,  ifdthiQt 
stopping  the  machine ;  and  when  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  he  takes  the  opportmucr 
of  each  change  of  tool  to  make  a  few  strokes  by  hand,  in  order  to  collect  the  metal  fmc 
the  extreme  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  which  is  found  to  insure  the  whok 
charge  being  uniformly  worked.  The  usual  time  of  working  with  the  machine  is  abofit 
25  minutes  with  ordinary  forge  pig  iron,  the  tool  being  changed  five  or  six  times;  bat 
with  gray  iron  the  time  of  working  is  much  prolonged. 

''  In  the  latter  case  the  machine  is  especially  serviceable,  since  the  iron  keeps  in  i 
fluid  state  much  longer,  and  requires,  consequently,  so  much  more  working;  whicb 
causes  the  labor  to  be  so  much  more  severe  in  the  case  of  hand-puddling  tliat  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  men  to  work  any  iron  that  is  very  gray.  With  the  naehine, 
however,  this  causes  no  increase  of  labor  to  the  men,  and  only  increases  the  time  of  tke 
process. 

*'When  the  iron  begins  to  thicken,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  'coming  to  nature,'  tbe 
machinery  is  disconnected  without  .stopping  it,  by  simply  knocking  out  the  cotter  th&i 
fixes  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  working  arm;  the  arm  then  drops  out,  leaving  tb« 
furnace»door  entirely  clear  for  the  puddler  to  ball  up  the  iron,  which  is  done  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  puddling-furnaoes,  without  the  man  being  in  any  vaj 
inconvenienced  by  the  machinery  continuing  to  work  overhead. 

ECONOMICAL  BESULTS. 

"The  machine  is  applied  to  ordinary  single  puddling-fumaces  withont  any  alteratkB 
being  required  in  the  furnace,  the  frame  of  the  apparatus  being  merely  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  furnace.    The  double  furnace  is  preferable,  however,  as  it  eflects  a  grest 
economy  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  as  compared  with  a  single  furnace,  and  puddles 
double  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  same  time.    With  the  single  furnace  at  the  writer's 
works,  and  charges  of  5  cwt,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  28  cwt  per  ton  of  peddled 
bar  made ;  but  with  the  double  furnace,  and  charges  of  10  cwt.,  the  ocmsunptios  ^ 
ooal  is  only  17  cwt  per  ton  of  puddled  bar,  being  a  reduction  of  39  per  cenL   '^^ 
number  of  heats  or  charges  worked  in  the  single  furnace  is  six  hesits  of  5  ewt  eiclit 
and  in  the  double  furnace  ^ve  heats  of  10  cwt.  each  per  turn  of  from  nine  to  tan  hoorv. 
In  working  the  double  furnace  it  is  found  best  to  have  one  puddler  only  and  two  aDde^ 
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kands,  to  avoid  the  diTision  of  responsibility  that  would  arise  in  case  of  two  pnddlers 
working  the  same  charge  of  iron. 

SIX  MONTHS'  EXPERIENCE. 

"  Mr.  W.  Fisher,  manager  of  Mr.  Bennett's  works,  said,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that 
the  paddling-maehines  had  now  been  at  work  constantly  during  the  day  for  the  last  six 
months  at  the  Wombridge  Iron-Works,  and  continued  to  work  as  well  now  as  they  did 
when  first  started;  and  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  repair  any  of  the  working  parts 
since  then,  as  the  machines  had  been  found  very  simple  and  strong.  A  man  went 
round  twice  a  day,  and  put  a  little  oil  on  morning  and  evening ;  and  they  could  be 
worked  night  and  day  when  desired.  At  first  there  had  been  a  little  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing the  maehine;  but  now  the  men  felt  its  advantage,  and  were  anxious  to  have 
it  employed  on  night-work  also. 

'<  The  six  months'  experience  of  the  working  of  the  machine  had  shown  that  5  cwt. 
of  iron  had  been  puddled  by  it  in  the  time  that  a  man  would  take  to  puddle  4  cwt. ; 
and  it  was  also  found  that  the  machine  made  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  iron.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  while  in  hand-puddling  there  was 
the  liability  of  under-hands  to  neglect  their  work,  the  machine  went  steadily  on,  working 
the  tool  constantly  to  and  fro  in  the  furnace  without  any  intermission,  and  kept  the 
iron  well  stirred  during  the  whole  time  that  the  work  was  required  to  be  put  into  it. 
The  consequence  was,  Uiat  very  seldom  was  a  bit  of  raw  iron  seen  from  the  puddling- 
fumaees  worked  by  the  machine;  and  the  puddled  bars  were  very  seldom  found  to 
break  off  short  in  the  rolling,  unless  the  iron  was  too  hot.  In  the  heavy  operation 
of  paddling,  it  was  impossible  for  any  puddler  to  stand  up  to  his  work  as  the  machine 
did,  since  the  machine  never  tired,  but  kept  steadily  on  without  rest,  and  at  a  quicker 
rate  of  working  than  in  hand-puddling.  By  using  the  machine  to  do  the  heavy  part 
of  the  work,  it  was  only  required  for  the  puddler  occasionally  to  disengage  the  tool 
and  draw  the  iron  from  the  sides  of  the  furnace  into  the  centre,  leaving  the  machine 
during  the  rest  of  the  time  to  perform  its  work  alone.  When  the  iron  was  ready  for 
balling  up,  the  puddler  came  fresh  to  the  work;  and,  from  the  men  being  relieved  of 
the  severest  part  of  the  labor,  the  furnaces  worked  by  the  machine  turned  out  about  5 
cwt.  at  each  heat,  and  six  heats  during  the  day,  with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel  as 
was  used  for  the  ordinary  heats  of  only  4  cwt.  in  hand-puddling,  with  six  heats  per 
day.  The  average  result  of  a  day's  work  with  the  machine  was  about  28}  cwt.  of 
paddled  iron  from  30  cwt.  of  pig  iron,  as  compared  with  about  22^  cwt  of  puddled 
iron  from  24  cwt.  of  pig  iron  by  hand-puddling.  The  improvements  eflfected  by  the 
machine  were,  therefore,  that  it  produced  a  better  quality  of  iron,  with  a  decreased 
consumption  of  fuel,  and  turned  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time. 

"The  machine  did  not  interfere  with  the  wages  of  the  under-hands,  as  they  had  to  be 
employed  the  same  as  without  the  machine;  whilst  the  puddler's  wages  were  inereased 
by  his  being  enabled  to  turn  out  more  iron  in  the  same  time." 

We  have  witnessed  and  heard  of  several  attempts  to  puddle  iron  by  machinery,  but 
none  of  the  inventions  with  which  we  are  familiar  were  successfully  applied.  The  plan 
described  in  the  foregoing  quotation  is  undoubtedly  practical  and  economical^  and  may 
be  applied  at  all  our  roUing-mills  with  much,  benefit  to  proprietors  and  puddlers.  There 
are,  however,  several  other  modes,  which  we  will  briefly  describe. 

niPEOVEMENTS  IN  PUDDLU^O. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  pig  metal  was  always  refined  in  the  finery^fumace  by  the  pneu- 
matic process  before  use  in  the  puddling-furnace.  It  has  been  found  practical  and  more 
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economical,  however,  fo  deoxidise  the  metal  at  one  process  by  "boiling"  it  in  the  pud- 
dling operation.  This  simply  consists  in  the  rapid  ebullition  of  the  gases  prodnced  by 
the  more  highly  carbonised  and,  consequently,  more  fluid  cast  iron.  The  "boiling^'' 
process  is  more  tedious  and  laborious  than  common  puddling  of  refined  metal,  oo 
account  of  the  stirring  necessary  to  bum  out  the  larger  amount  of  carbon  in  the  pig 
metal. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Bloomfield  Iron-Works,  Tipton,  England,  first  introduced  ^e  boiliDg 
process  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  James  Nasmyth  patented  an  improved  process  of  puddling  in  1854,  which  eon- 
rists  in  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  steam  at  a  low  preasare  into  the  moheB 
metal  on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  as  soon  as  melted.  The  steam  has  both  a  meehanittl 
and  chemical  action  on  the  iron :  being  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  melted  metal* 
the  steam  is  instantly  rarefied  and  diflFused  upwards,  riolently  agitating  tiie  inm  isd 
causing  the  exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  to  the  oxygen  passing  through  the  fomtee  ud 
the  action  of  the  steam. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  steam  is  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  bent  at  the  end,  whidi 
enters  the  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  passing  down  through  the  melted  metal  Tiib 
pipe  is  held  horisontal  by  the  puddler,  and  is  swung  on  a  ball-joint,  which  oooocdi 
with  a  perp^dicular  pipe  leading  from  the  boilers.  The  workman  can  thus  pass  tke 
horisontal  steam-pipe  over  the  entire  hearth  of  the  furnace.  So  rapid  is  the  opeittia 
of  steam,  thus  applied  in  decarbonising  the  metal,  that  in  the  course  of  eight  or  tea 
minutes  the  mass  begins  to  thicken,  and  the  operation  is  then  finished  by  the  ''rabbfe*' 
of  the  puddler.  The  time  saved  by  this  simple  process  is  considerable,  and  that  doibg 
the  hottest  and  most  laborious  part  of  the  process.  It  is  possible  this  mode  of  paddling 
may  be  superior  to  the  machinery  formerly  described,  and  in  connection  with  the  gu 
puddling-fumace,  which  has  been  in  use  in  Silesia,  Germany,  for  twenty-four  jean 
with  great  success,  the  operations  of  decarbonising  pig  metal  in  the  pnddling-fbniare 
would  be  much  simplified  and  economized. 

The  Silesian  gas-furnace  is  much  the  same  as  the  common  reverberatory  fnntff, 
except  that  it  is  much  larger,  and  that  the  fireplace  is  occupied  by  a  gas-generator  m 
the  Siemens  principle,  which  gives  an  intense  heat  and  saves  33  per  cent,  of  the  fad 
while  the  puddling  process  is  shortened  and  simplified. 

In  these  furnaces  the  decarbonization  is  effected  by  the  pneumatic  process,  the  air 
being  blown  into  the  metal  from  each  side  of  the  furnace,  on  the  same  principle  M 
applied  in  the  Bessemer  converter, — ^the  charges  being  about  40  cwt.  instead  of  4  aod  S 
as  used  in  hand-puddling.  The  make  is  improved,  while  the  saving  of  metal,  fael 
time,  and  labor  is  very  great. 

THE  MANUPACTUBB  OP  STEEL. 

Steel  is  produced  from  iron,  direct  firom  the  ores,  by  extracting  a  portion  of 
the  carbon  from  cast  iron,  or  by  adding  carbon  to  malleable  or  bar  iron.  It  i^ 
simply  a  compound  of  carbon  and  iron,  as  cast  iron  is ;  but  cast  iron  contains  frcQ 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  carbon,  while  steel  contains  only  from  a  half  to  one  for 
cent,  of  carbon.  The  best  steel  known  to  the  cutiers  of  England  and  the  rrort!- 
makers  of  Damascus  is  produced  by  the  woots  manufacturers  of  India,  whose  opert- 
tions  have  been  conducted  since  the  days  of  Alexander,  or  peihaps  before  the  birth  of 
Brahma.  (?) 

Steel  can  be  made  in  the.  Catalan  forge  in  small  quantities,  by  using  less  ore  aod 
more  charcoal,  and  simply  raising  the  tuyer  to  prevent  the  blast  from  burning  the  ca^ 
bon  from  the  loup;  but  the  steel  so  produced  is  very  variable:  sometimes  a  bloom  of 
excellent  steel  may  be  produced,  but  more  frequei^tiy  it  may  contain  too  much  oarboo, 
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and  he  simple  ''pot-met&l"  or  east  iron;  or  too  little  carbon,  and,  consequently,  only 
wronghl  or  malleable  iron. 

Steel  has  been  produced  as  a  carburet  by  simply  decarbonising  cast  iron  in  rarious 
ways  for  a  long  time.  The  process  of  refining  pig  metal  formerly  in  general  use,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  puddling-fumace  by  blowing  air  into  the  liquid  metal  in  the  "finery- 
furnace,''  partially  effects  the  decarbonization  of  pig  metal  and  forms  steel  if  continued. 
Bat  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  finery-furnace,  and  the  action  of  the  air  blow- 
ing irom  the  surface  downwards,  instead  of  from  the  bottom  upwards,  does  not  admit 
of  economical  or  uniform  results,  since  the  iron  becomes  oxidised  before  the  whole  is 
sufficiently  decarbonised  to  form  steel. 

A  similar  process,  howeyer,  has  been  long  in  operation  at  the  celebrated  steel  and 
iron  works,  called  Eonigshiitte  (king's  forge),  in  Upper  Silesia,  Qermany,  where  "natu- 
ral steel,"  or  a  carburet,  is  made  direct  from  the  cast  iron  by  means  of  a  furnace  on 
the  principle  of  the  old  refining  furnace;  but  the  blast  is  supplied  from  below,  and  the 
pig  metal,  when  melted,  falls  down  through  the  blast  to  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  in  the 
shape  of  steel, — a  process  which  may  be  made  equally  available  with  that  now  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  the  Bessemer  process;  and,  as  before  stated,  the  same  use  ia 
made  of  air  for  the  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  in  the  puddling  process,  except  that  it 
is  blown  into  the  melted  liquid  in  the  latter,  while  the  metal  falls  trough  the  blast  in 
the  former. 

Cast  iron  may  be  thoroughly  deoxidised  and  refined  by  falling,  while  in  a  molten 
condition,  through  a  strong  blast  of  air  and  steam,  the  steam  being  produced  by  jets  of 
water,  or  by  the  falling  of  the  metal  into  water.  As  shown  in  the  Nasmyth  invention, 
described  in  a  former  page,  steam  is  more  effectual  than  air  in  deoxiduing  oast  iron. 

CONVERSION  OF  BAB  IBON  TO  STEEL. 

As  before  stated,  we  first  deoxidize  and  then  carbonize  iron,  to  convert  it  from  the  ore 
to  the  pig;  we  then  decarbonize  it  by  oxidization,  to  form  bar  iron;  and  lastly,  we  car- 
bonize it  again  without  the  aid  of  oxygen,  to  form  the  steel  of  cementation.  This  is 
tmly  a  roundabout  way  to  accomplish  that  which  should  and  can  be  done  in  the  first 
process  by  the  proper  mechanical  arrangement  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  done 
in  a  successful  and  economical  manner  within  our  experience.  Nor  do  we  think  it  can 
be  done— except  for  the  production  of  superior  grades  of  steel — ^in  competition  with 
the  blast-furnace  and  the  new  application  of  air  as  a  decarbonizer,  since  no  mechanical 
srrangement  can  supersede  the  blast-furnace  on  the  score  of  economy,  provided  the 
improvements  of  modem  science  and  experience  are  applied  as  they  arise. 

STEEL  OP  CEMENTATION. 

Steel  of  cementation,  or  that  made  from  superior  bars  or  good  soft  iron,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  proper  quantity  of  carbon,  is  the  most  uniform  and  best  for  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  arts  that  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be  produced  for  some  time 
to  come,  by  any  other  process.  It  has  already  been  superseded,  however,  by  Bessemer 
steel  for  most  common  uses,  in  which  fine  steel  is  not  a  necessity. 

The  best  steel  can  only  be  made  from  the  best  iron,  whether  by  one  process  or 
another;  but,  in  the  process  of  cementation,  superior  charcoal  iron  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively in  order  to  produce  good  steel ;  yet  the  best  cast  steel  for  tools  and  cutlery 
cannot  be  made  even  from  superior  charcoal  bar  unless  produced  from  peculiar  ores  or 
mixed  with  the  carburet  of  manganese. 

The  steel-manufacturers  of  England  formerly  imported  all  their  bar  iron  from 
Sweden  or  Russia,  but  they  subsequently  found  the  iron  of  Ulverston,  England,  and 
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of  Madras,  India,  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  Danemora  iron,  which  «old  fredy 
at  £36  per  ton  when  other  brands  of  good  Swedish  charcoal  iron  sold  for  £15  the  ton. 

The  black  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  generally  forms  the  best  bar  iron  for  ccmentetion, 
but  only  peculiar  kinds  of  this  ore  produce  naturally  the  rare  qualitiea  of  the  Tha^ 
mora  iron.  We  find  this  peculiar  ore  in  seyeral  localities  in  the  United  States,  but 
always  in  the  vicinity  of  limestone  and  always  accompanied  with  a  small  pooesfetgi 
of  manganese. 

But  in  1839,  Mr.  Jonah  M.  Heath,  of  England,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  Da»> 
ganese  in  the  production  of  steel.  It  was  found  that  by  the  introduction  of  oae  p« 
cent,  or  less  of  carburet  of  manganese  into  the  melting-pot  along  with  the  broken  bin 
of  blister  steel,  a  cast  steel  was  obtained,  after  fusion,  of  a  quality  much  supenor  to 
that  manufactured  from  common  charcoal  iron  without  the  manganese. 

In  1843,  25,000  tons  of  steel  were  converted  in  England  -,  and  of  that  quantitj  ool 
more  than  2500  tons  were  made  from  the  imported  bar.  At  one  time,  70,000  tone  of 
foreign  bar  iron  were  annually  imported  into  England  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  sod 
other  purposes,  for  which  domestic  iron  is  now  almost  exclusively  used ;  bat  Mr.  Heath's 
invention  enabled  the  steel-makers  of  England  to  produce  good  common  steel  even  fron 
ordinary  coke  iron.  This  invention  has  also  made  the  Bessemer  process  a  practicil  in- 
dustry. 

BLISTER  STEEL. 

Blister  steel  is  a  carburet  of  iron  and  the  products  of  the  cementing  iumaoe.  his 
n^ade  by  enclosing  thin  bars  of  wrought  iron  in  an  air-tight  chest  with  powdered  du^ 
coal,  subjected  to  a  strong  heat  for  eight  or  nine  days,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  gmdiullj 
for  five  or  six  more.  About  two  tons  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  blister  sk«l  pn» 
duced,  and  about  the  same  amount  to  fuse  the  blister  steel  in  crucibles  for  the  subse 
quent  production  of  cast  steel« 

SHEER  STEEL 

ifi  made  by  reheating  the  blister  steel  and  drawing  it  out  under  a  tilt-hanmier.  It  loses 
part  of  its  carbon  by  this  process,  and  becomes  softer  and  less  crystalline  in  eoil^^ 
quence.  Sheer  steel  is  used  extensively  for  heavy  springs  and  a  great  variety  of  commsn 
purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  iron,  since  it  is  worked  with  equl 
facility  by  good  smiths ;  while  its  strength,  elasticity,  and  hardness  under  temper,  vhere 
desired,  renders  it  superior  to  iron  for  most  purposes;  but  the  increase  of  price,  owing 
to  the  greater  cost  of  production  by  the  old  processes,  is  much  against  its  use  geseraUj. 
By  the  pneumatic  process,  however,  steel  having  much  the  same  quality  may  be  made 
cheaper  than  iron. 

CAST  STEEL. 

Cast  steel  is  made  by  melting  blister  steel  in  fire-clay  crucibles;  but,  since  a  portioD 
of  the  carbon  is  dissipated  in  the  fusion,  the  steel  used  for  this  purpose  is  more  higliiv 
converted,  or  charged  with  more  carbon  in  the  cementing  furnace,  than  that  whidi  i^ 
used  for  other  purposes ;  but  the  amount  of  carbon  taken  up  by  the  bars  is  never  orer 
one  per  cent,  and  seldom  more  than  one-half  per  cent.  The  fuel  used  in  the  csst-sted 
furnaces  of  England  is  a  dense,  pure  coke.  When  melted,  the  steel  is  poured  into  cut- 
iron  moulds,  of  such  sizes  and  shapes  as  may  be  desired;  for  ordinaiy  usee,  howerer, 
it  is  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  bar  steeL 
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CEMENTmO  FITRHACES. 


Wo  do  not  propose  to  elaborate  the  method  of  producing  ateel  by  the  old  procesees, 
)>ut  aimpl;  to  give  the  chief  points,  in  order  to  trace  the  modes  and  means  of  the  manu- 
facture, and  to  illustrate  the  new  developmente  or  inTentions  -which  arrive  at  the  desired 
object  directly,  instead  of  indirectly,  as  by  the  old  and  roundabout  process  of  decar- 
iMniication  and  recarbouization. 

Ita.  182.  '"»■  ^**- 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tbe  famaoe  of  cementKtJon,  in  which  bar  iron  is  conrerted  into  bu  or  blister  steel,  is 
repri'BCDtcd  in  the  foregoing  figures.  It  is  generally  rectangular,  and  covered  in  by  a 
groined  or  cloister  arch;  it  contaius  two  cementiitg-chesta,  e,  e,  made  either  of  flre- 
stone  or  flre-brick ;  each  cheat,  or  cementing-trough,  is  about  2^  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep, 
and  12  feet  long,  and  capable  of  cementing  about  aix  tons  of  bar  iron  at  Mch  heat. 
One  of  these  ohoiU  is  placed  on  each  side  of  tbe  fire-grate  A  3,  whieh  oeeupias  the 
whole  length  of  the  furnace,  sud  is  from  13  to  14  feet  lonir.  Tlie  grnto  is  14  inches 
broadt,  and  rests  from  10  to  12  inches  below  the  inferior  plane  or  bottom-level  of  the 
dieeta;  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  arch  above  the  oheata  ia  5^  feet;  the  bottom  ot  the 
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chests  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  ban  do  not  need  to  be  lifted 
high  in  charging  the  furnace. 

The  flame  rises  between  the  two  cheete,  passes  aljso  below  and  aronnd  them  through 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  flues  d,  and  issues  from  the  furnace  by  an  opening,  ff,  in  the 
top  of  the  vault,  and  by  orifices,  t,  which  communicate  with  the  chimneys  placed  in  the 
angles.  The  whole  is  placed  within  a  large  cone  of  bricks  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  open 
at  top ;  this  cone  increases  the  draft,  makes  it  more  regular,  and  carries  off  the  smoke 
from  the  establishment. 

The  furnace  has  three  doors:  two,  T,  above  the  chests  serve  to  admit  and  remove  the 
bars ;  they  are  about  7  or  8  inches  square ;  in  each  of  them  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  is  pot^ 
folded  back  on  its  edges,  so  as  to  save  the  wall  in  sliding  the  bars  in  and  out  of  the 
ohests. 

A  workman  enters  by  the  middle  door  Pto  arrange  the  bars;  the  trial  bars  are  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  through  the  apertures  s,  which  are  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  bars  are  laid  in  strata  in  the  chests  along  with  powdered  charcoal  made  horn 
young  timber ;  these  bars  are  three  inches  broad,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick ;  thej 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  but  are  separately  imbedded  in  the  charooa]; 
the  uppermost  layer  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  loamy  matter  from  4  to  5  inches  thicL 

The  furnace  must  be  heated  gradually,  not  reaching  its  maximum  temperatnre  before 
8  or  9  days,  while  the  cooling  lasts  5  or  6  days,  and  the  whole  operation  18  or  20  day*. 
About  13  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  this  period. 

Many  of  our  old  steel-manufacturers  make  a  great  mystery  about  the  secret  in- 
gredients— ashes,  salt,  &c. — ^which  it  was  insisted  must  be  used ;  but  the  best  aied  can 
be  made  without  them  as  well  as  with  them. 

THE  PNEUMATIC  PROCESS. 

Steel  has  been  made  by  this  process  in  Germany  for  a  long  period,  while  it  has  fre- 
quently been  produced,  both  by  accident  and  design,  direct  from  the  ore,  by  using  more 
or  less  air  in  the  operation  of  smelting,  and  more  or  less  carbon  (coal)  in' the  conversion 
from  ore  to  metal. 

The  most  economical  and  practical  application  of  oxygen  for  the  decarbomzation  of 
oast  iron  is  when  the  metal  is  fluid  and  direct  from  the  blast-furnace.  It  can  tlien  be 
changed  from  a  carburet  to  a  soft  iron  by  the  process  of  oxidization,  or  by  burning  out 
the  carbon  by  passing  air  through  the  fluid  mass  at  high-pressure.  This  process  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  that  which  is  produced  in  the  puddling-fumace  with  so  much  mere 
labor  and  cost.  By  that  process,  however,  the  pig  metal  is  remelted  (as  it  is  frequently 
done  in  this)  and  the  fluid  mass  is  exposed  to  currents  of  flame  and  air  passing  over  the 
surface  by  constant  stirring,  as  formerly  described.  By  the  pneumatic  process  the  air 
is  blown  with  great  force  up  through  the  molten  metal,  and,  of  oourse,  accomplisbca 
the  same  object  more  completely  and  with  much  greater  economy. 

The  great  difficulty  has  been  in  the  mechanical  appliances  for  effecting  this  pvrpoAP, 
and  the  experience  required  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  blast,  the  time  of  deoxi%i:- 
sation,  and  the  improvement  of  the  products  by  the  requisite  admixture  of  manganese, 
which  is  a  necessity,  for  the  production  of  good  iron  or  steel. 

A  great  many  patents  have  been  obtained  in  this  country  and  Europe  for  the  en»pl-''T- 
ment  of  air,  steam,  or  gas  in  the  deoxidization  of  cast  iron.  But  we  do  not  thick 
any  patent  can  cover  a  process  which  has  been  in  use  for  ages.  The  mecbanic»l 
means,  however,  of  applying  air  to  this  purpose  is  open  to  competition,  and  always  has 
been. 

Henry  Bessemer,  of  England,  has  been  the  most  successful  in  this  appUeatkm.  sni 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  practical  manner  in  which  he  has  aocomplidied  the  gr"^ 
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roTolation  in  the  manafactare  and  use  of  steel  now  going  on,  by  which  it  may  become 
less  Talaable  than  pore  iron  in  regard  to  cost. 

THE  BESSEMEB  AND  KELLT  PATENTS. 

The  Bessemer  patent  for  the  United  States  was  issued  November  11, 1856 ;  but  on 
a  trial  of  interference  at  our  Patent  Office,  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  William  Kelly, 
of  Eddyyille,  Kentucky,  it  was  decided  that  Mr,  Kelly  toot  the  prior  inventor,  and  a 
patent  was  accordingly  issued  to  him  on  the  20th  of  January,  1857. 

Messrs.  Winslow,  Griswold  So  Holly,  of  Troy,  New  York,  have  obtained  rights 
under  Mr.  Bessemer's  patents  for  the  United  States ;  while  the  Wyandotte  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Detroit,  Michigan,  are  operating  under  the  Kelly  patent  Between  these 
parties,  or  rather  between  Mr.  Bessemer  and  Mr.  Kelly,  an  important  law-suit  is  now 
pending,  which  will  determine  the  priority  and  relative  rights  of  the  patentees,  an^ 
perhaps  fix  the  tithe  or  tribute  which  our  steel-manufacturers  must  pay  to  England  for 
the  next  generation. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  we  first  saw  Mr.  Kelly's  process  tried,  and  it  was 
then  acknowledged  practical  and  valuable ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  the  manufacturing 
interests,  and  the  slight  encouragement  given  tc^  our  iron-industry,  had,  and  has,  so 
crushed  its  spirit  of  enterprise  that  but  few  of  our  iron-masters  are  willing  to  risk  the 
expense  of  adopting  new  improvements,  and  none  that  cared  to  experiment  with  new 
inventions  until  they  are  forced  to,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  developments 
which  invention  and  improvement  have  made  in  England. 

We  must  either  stop  manufacturing  steel  or  follow  her  example,  and  even  then  we 
cumot  make  steel  in  competition  with  her  cheap  labor,  perfected  improvements,  and 
vast  oapitaL  Nothing  will  avail  us  but  the  protection  afibrded  by  toar  or  tariffs;  and  no 
sensible  man  will  court  the  former  when  ^e  latter  is  so  much  more  available,  econo- 
mical, and  safe ;  but  better  the  former  than  no  protection  to  our  industry. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Wyandotte  Company  of  Detroit, 
in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Kelly  process,  under  rights  granted  by 
our  Patent  Office,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  priority  of  invention  and  relative 
daims  of  both  Kelly  and  Bessemer,  demonstrates  practically  that  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  swell  the  vast  revenues  of  Bessemer  or  pay  tribute  to  England.  The  inven- 
tion of  Josiah  M.  Heath  made  the  pneumatic  process  practical,  and  is  really  the.  only 
original  and  soientifio  part  of  the  invention :  the  subsequent  operations  are  merely 
mechanical,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing  the  object.  But  Bessemer 
pays  no  royalty  to  the  heirs  of  the  unfortunate  Heath.  The  sted-manufacturers  of 
Sheffield  pirated  his  patent  rights,  and,  though  they  made  forty  per  cent  by  the  ope- 
ration^ they  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  truly  'v^orthy  inventor ;  and 
though  England  has  saved  many  millions  of  pounds  per  annum  by  this  original  inven- 
tion, she  g^ve  no  reward  to  the  man  who  rendered  her  so  important  and  valuable  a 
serrioe,  and  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prayers  of  his  family. 

The  researches  and  inventions  of  the  scientific  and  able  Mushet  have  also  rendered 
great  and  important  service  to  the  pneumatic  process  now  known  in  England  as  the 
**  Bessemer,"  by  his  experiments  to  ascertain  the  proper  alloys  and  combination  of 
other  metals  with  iron  to  give  it  the  necessary  quality  for  the  production  of  steeL  But 
Mr.  Bessemer  entirely  ignores  the  daims  of  Mushet^  and  treats  him  as  his  predecessors 
treated  Heath. 
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LETTER  FROM  ROBERT  W.  HUNT,  OF  THE  WYANDOTTE  8TEEL-W0RKS. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 

"  Wyandotte,  Michigan,  October  27, 1865. 
"  BcRD  Patterson,  Esq.,  Pottstillb,  Pa. 

"Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Tordky,  in  which  he  tells  me  yon  are 
much  interested  in  the  pneumatic  process  of  making  steel,  and  desms  me  to  write  yua 
on  the  subject. 

"  I  do  this  with  much  pleasure,  and  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  be  somewhat  re- 
strained and  guarded  in  my  statements. 

*'  But  an  important  suit  is  about  taking  place  in  regard  to  the  different  clAim?  of 
patents  on  the  process,  and,  as  the  parties  by  whom  I  am  now  employed  are  largely 
interested,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  write  as  freely  as  I  should  like.  Kelly  of  Aiaenca 
and  Bessemer  of  England  both  hare  patents  on  tiie  process  in  this  country.  The  works 
at  this  place  are  carried  on  under  Kelly's  license ;  while  the  estaUishment  of  Me^pra. 
TVinslow,  Griswold  &  Holly,  at  Troy,  N.  T.,  is  conducted  under  rights  parchaaed  tmn 
Bessemer.    Which  of  the  two  has  the  best  claim,  time  must  deoide. 

"At  these  works  we  haye  one  tllree-ton  converter,  which  has  been  in  use  about* 
year ;  and  we  are  now  putting  up  another  of  like  size. 

"  Since  I  have  had  charge  of  the  works  I  have  taken  the  metal  direct  from  the  blast- 
fnmaoc,  the  converter  being  in  the  furnace-casting  house.  We  run  ike  iron  into  a  hurt 
ladle,  and,  after  weighing,  hoist  it  with  rotary  engines  and  pour  into  the  oonrerter.  The 
blast  is  then  turned  on,  and  kept  at  a  pressure  of  about  15  pounds  and  a  velooity  of  u  >> 
cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  blowing  is  continued  until  the  carbon  is  burned  ont  Kii  tb« 
iron, — the  length  of  time  required  being  governed  by  the  grade  of  iron  treated,  aad 
rangiug  from  18  to  36  minutes,  when  a  certain  moportion  of  melted  Franklinite  \^t 
from  New  Jersey  is  run  into  the  converter  and  nnxed  with  the  decarboniced  meUL 
This  gives  it  the  right  proportion  of  carbon  and  manganese.  This  part  of  the  proce:« 
was  invented  by  Mushet  of  England.  After  mixing  the  two  metals,  the  contents  of  the 
converter  are  poured  into  a  ladle,  fW>m  which  it  is  tipped  into  cast-iron  ingot-sMMldt, 
from  which  the  steel  is  removed  when  cold  and  is  ready  to  be  forged.  By  using  the 
metal  direct  from  the  blast-furnace  I  save  the  fuel  necessary  for  remelting  the  iron,  and 
the  waste  incident  in  that  process,  while  I  am  able  to  prodoee  just  as  fine  a  qualitr  </ 
steel  as  is  made  at  any  other  pneumatic  works.  I  am  sorry  that  the  distance  primes 
my  sending  you  some  specimens  of  the  steel :  it  is  very  peculiar  in  its  eharaeter,  m&i 
for  very  many  purposes  is  very  valuable.  While  it  will  weld  firmly  at  a  sand  hemt,  r 
will  take  a  good  temper ;  it  is  very  strong  and  stiff,  whDe  it  will  bend  doable  when  cv^i 
without  showing  a  flaw.  This  fits  it  for  all  kinds  of  machinery  where  strength  is  i^ 
quired ;  and  the  fact  that  you  obtain  work  without  any  welds  renders  it  much  «a£er 
and  lasting.  Its  being  so  much  stronger  than  iron  will  aUow  it  to  be  rolled  into  UH2H?^ 
plate  that  is  much  thinner  than  ordinary,  and  thus  save  in  weight  and  fuel. 

"  The  selling  price  in  England  is  throe  times  that  of  the  same  articles  in  iron :  zi 
least,  this  is  so  to  the  best  of  my  information.  Our  works  are  not  running  just  no>w,  ^ 
I  stopped  on  last  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  ahead  the  addition  and  impn^^i- 
ments,  which  I  hope  to  have  finished  about  the  1st  of  December. 

"We  have  one  of  McKenzie's  cupolas,  in  which  we  can  melt  iron  for  the 
when  the  blast-furnace  is  not  working  well  or  when  we  wish  to  use  a  diSereat 
iron  from  that  made  here. 

"  This  is  an  Americanism,  and  wa»  first  tried  at  these  works  in  last  June. 

"  The  Troy  manufacturers  have  since  adopted  the  same  plan. 
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**  In  England  they  nse  rererberatorj  famaees  -«rhioh  require  about  one  ponni  of  ooal 
to  two  of  iron.    In  the  cupola  one  pound  of  coal  will  melt  from  eight  to  ten  of  iron. 

"  In  mj  opinion,  this  procees  is  certain  to  be  largely  introduced  in  this  country,  and 
while  the  dispute  about  the  patents  may  retard  its  derelopment,  it  will  take  place  sooner 
or  later.  Very  many  of  our  irons  are  fitted  for  the  process.  The  kind  we  use  is  Lake 
Soperior  charcoal.  Any  further  information  which  I  can  give  you  will  be  most  happily 
rendered.    I  remain 

"  Yours,  truly, 

'•BoBiBT  W.  Hunt." 

THE  PNEUMATIC  PROCESS  OP  M.iNUFACTirRING  STEEL  AND  MALLEABLE 
IRON  BY  THE  BESSEMER  PATENT   IN  ENGLAND. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  by  Henry  Bessemer,  on  his  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  will 
illustrate  the  subject  fully,  and  present  to  our  readers  a  clear  exposition  of  the  me^ 
chanical  means  now  employed  and  the  mechanical  difficulties  through  which  they  were 
obtained : — 

^'On  the  13th  of  August,  1856,  the  author  had  thb  honor  of  reading  a  paper  before 
the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham.  This  paper,  entitled 
'The  Manufacture  of  Malleable  Irbn  and  Steel  without  Fuel,'  was  the  first  account  that 
appeared  shadowing  forth  the  important  manufacture  now  generally  known  as  the 
Bessemer  process. 

"It  was  only  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr.  (George  Rennie,  the  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mechanical  Section  of  this  Association,  that  the  invention  was,  at  that 
early  stage  of  its  derelopment,  thus  prominently  brought  forward;  and  when  the 
author  reflects  on  the  amount  of  labor  and  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that 
were  found  to  be  still  necessary  befbre  any  commercial  results  from  the  working  of  the 
process  were  obtained,  he  has  no  doubt  whatever  but  that,  if  the  paper  at  Cheltenham 
had  not  then  been  read,  the  important  system  of  manufacture  to  which  it  gave  rise 
would  to  this  hour  have  been  wholly  unknown. 

"The  diagram  shows  in  section  the  original  fixed  converting-vessel,  as  patented 
and  erected  in  London  for  experimental  purposes  in  1856.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
tuyers  vrcre  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  a  horizontal  direction ;  the  result 
was  that  the  blast  of  air  entered  only  a  short  distance  into  the  fluid  mass,  and  much  of 
it  escaped  upwards  between  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  metal.  The  eWeoi  of  this 
was  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  brick  lining,  caused  by  the  excessive  temperature 
generated  in  the  process  and  the  solvent  property  of  the  resulting  silcate  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  which  sometimes  destroyed  a  lining  of  half  a  brick  in  thickness  during  the 
blowing  of  two  charges  of  metal  for  about  twenty  minutes  each.  Another  difficulty 
arose  from  the  impossibility  of  stopping  the  process  without  running  out  the  metal ;  for 
if  the  blowing  ceased  for  one  instant  the  fluid  metal  would  run  into  the  tuyers  and 
stop  them  up. 

"  A  great  inconvenience  of  the  fixed  vessel  also  arose  from  the  danger  and  difficulty 
in  tapping  out  the  fluid  malleable  iron  with  a  bar,  after  the  manner  of  tapping  an  ordi- 
nary cupolorfumaoe;  for  the  blast  had  to  be  continued  during  the  whole  time  the 
chargo  was  running  out  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  remaining  portions  from 
entering  the  tuyers.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  while  running  in  the  crude  metal  finom 
the  melting^fumace,  since  it  was  necessary  to  turn  out  the  blast  before  any  metal  was 
run  into  the  vessel:  the  first  portions  so  run  in  were,  in  consequence,  partially  decaf- 
bontxed  befbre  the  whole  of  the  crude  metal  had  left  the  melting-furnace. 

'*  These  were  among  the  move  piomineiit  difiooltias  that  had  to  be  remedied.    It  is, 
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howerer,  satiBfactorj  to  know  that  even  in  this  its  infant  state  the  procea  sad  tppt- 
ratos  were  practically  successful,  in  proof  of  which  there  is  placed  upon  the  table  put 
of  a  malleable  iron  railway-bar  made  from  pig  iron,  at  Baxter  House,  by  blowing  air 
through  it  in  the  apparatus  just  described,  the  fluid  nudleable  iron  having  been  nm 
into  a  lO-inch-square  ingot-mould  and  the  bloom  so  made  rolled  direct  into  the  br 
shown.  The  small  malleable  iron  forged  gun  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the  deu- 
ness  and  freedom  from  cracks  or  flaws  in  malleable  iron  so  made  and  forged  onder  the 
steam-hammer.  It  is  one  of  the  early  productions  of  the  process,  and,  like  the  mal- 
leable iron  rail,  was  made  wholly  without  any  recarbonising  of  the  metal  or  the  em- 
ployment of  spiegeleisen  or  manganese  in  any  form  whatever.  Malleable  iron  so  made 
f^m  hematite  pig  iron  is  red  short,  like  all  other  wrought  iron  made  wholly  from 
hematite;  but  that  it  is  perfectiy  malleable  and  extremely  tough  when  cold  msjbe 
seen  on  examination  of  the  iron  rope  exhibited,  which  consists  of  four  rods  of  Ifioeb 
round  iron  twisted  cold  into  a  close  coil.  These  bars  extended  13  inches  in  length  is  4 
feet,  and  were  reduced  nearly  |  inch  in  diameter  in  the  operation  of  twisting,  th« 
showing  that  malleable  iron  so  made  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dactilitj. 

"It  may  be  remembered  that  an  important  part  of  the  process,  as  described  at  Cliel' 
tenham  in  1856,  consisted  in  tapping  the  fluid  crude  iron  from  the  blast-fumaoe,  aad 
allowing  it  to  flow  direct  into  the  converting-vessel  and  be  there  blown  to  the  ezttit 
only  of  decarbonising  it  so  far  as  to  produce  cast  steel.  This  part  of  the  original  pn^ 
gramme  has  been  most  successfully  carried  out  in  Sweden*  where  an  extensiTe  em- 
blishment  for  its  manufacture  has  been  erected  by  M.  Goranson,  of  Gefle.  The  lap 
steel  circular  saw  plate  exhibited  is  an  example  of  the  oonvernon  of  crude  cast  iron  ni 
direct  from  the  blast-furnace  into  the  converiing-veesel  and  there  blown  for  nine  minntei. 
in  which  period  it  had  been  converted  into  cast  steel  of  the  desired  quality,  and  va> 
then  poured  into  an  ingot-mould  without  being  recarbonized,  and  wholly  withoat  tk 
employment  of  spiegeleisen  or  manganese  in  any  form  whatever.* 

"With  these  few  illustrations  of  the  capabilities. of  the  process,  as  originally  de- 
scribed at  Cheltenham,  the  author  will  proceed  to  show  how  the  disadvantages  of  tbe 
old  .fixed  converting-vessel  were  remedied  and  other  improvements  introduced.  Mal} 
forms  of  converting-vessels  were  tried  on  the  large  scale  before  this  desirable  ol^txi 
was  attained.  In  some  of  them  the  lining  was  too  easily  broken  down  by  the  Tiol^- 
motion  of  so  heavy  a  fluid  as  iron;  in  some  of  the  forms  tried  the  angles  allowed tb 
metal  to  solidify  in  them,  and  so  clog  up  the  vessel ;  in  others  the  mouth  of  the  ves;-- 
being  too  small  caused  the  metal  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  escaping  bUsL 
It  was  also  found  that  if  the  mouth  was  too  large  the  lAat  escaped,  ao  as  to  cause  pan 
of  the  converted  metal  to  solidify  in  the  vessel;  the  relative  height  and  diameter  of  tbt 
vessel  was  also  found  to  produce  important  differences  in  the  working  of  the  proeeiN 
Finally,  and  after  many  long  and  expensive  trials,  the  form  of  vessel  shown  at  B  ««$ 
adopted.  (See  figure  185.)  This  vessel  is  made  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  admit  eaiilj 
of  its  being  lined  up  with  a  pulverised  silioious  stone  known  as  'ganister,'  which  a 
resists  the  action  of  the  heat  and  slags  as  to  last  for  fully  100  consecutive  cbargei  of 
steel  before  it  is  worn  out.  Its  form  is  that  of  the  arch  in  every  position  whiek  pi^ 
vents  the  lining  from  faUing  down  by  its  own  weight  There  are  no  angles  in  which 
the  splashes  of  metal  can  solidify  and  accumulate.  Its  mouth  directs  the  flame  aad 
sparks  away  from  the  workman,  and  from  the  moulds  and  other  apparatus;  while  the 
throat  of  the  vessel,  and  the  position  of  the  motith,  almost  entirely  prevents  the  thiov* 
ing  out  of  the  metal.  The  vessel  is  mounted  on  trunnions  supported  on  stoat  pedestals. 
BO  that  a  semi-rotary  motion  may  be  communicated  to  it  at  pleasure.  The  tnyen  ait 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  foroe  the  air  vertically  upward  thiongh  the 

*  Xba  ifOD  MBpkyed  arast  hsTs  been  prodaoed  ftma 
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metalt  as  shown,  without  ooming  in  contact  with  the  aidee  of  the  veMeL  When  the 
cmde  metal  is  to  he  run  into  the  vessel,  it  is  turned  on  ita  axis  nearly  into  the  position 
shown  at  C,  the  mouth  heing  a  little  higher  up ;  a  gutter  will  then  oondaot  the  crude 
cast  iron  from  the  melUng-fumace  into  it  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  on  the  blast 
ontil  tha  whole  of  the  metal  is  run  in,  because  the  tuyers  oocupy  a  position  above  the 
level  of  it  As  soon  as  the  air  is  admitted  through  the  tuyers  the  vessel  is  turned  into 
the  position  shown  at  B,  when  its  decarbonization  immediately  commences.  As  soon 
as  this  is  effected,  as  much  molten  pig  iron  made  from  spathoee  iron  ore  is  added  to  it 
as  will  restore  the  quantity  of  carbon  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  quality  of  steel, 
whicli  is  then  run  into  the  casting-ladle  in  the  manner  shown,  and  from  whence  it  is 
transferred  to  a  series  of  iron  moulds  ranged  in  a  semicircular  pit,  each  mould  being 
placed  within  the  sweep  of  the  casting-^rane.  The  filling  of  these  moulds  is  regulated 
by  a  cone- valve  made  of  fire-clay  and  fitted  in  the  bottom  of  the  casting-ladle,  so  as  to 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  handle  on  the  outside  of  the  ladle. 

*' '  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  fixed  vessel  first  described,-any  giving  way 
of  a  fire-clay  tuyer  would  stop  the  process  and  cause  much  inconvenience;  but  with 
the  Qiovable  vessel  it  is  not  so,  for  at  any  moment  of  time  during  the  process  the  vessel 
maj  be  turned  on  its  axis  and  the  tuyers  raised  above  the  level  of  the  metal;  the  blast 
may  then  be  turned  o£^  the  tuyer^box  opened,  and  the  faulty  tuyer  stopped  up  or 
removed,  afler  which  the  process  may  be  again  resumed.  The  movement  of  the  vessel 
on  its  axis,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  casting-crane,  and  the  other  cranes  employed  for 
removing  ingots  from  the  casting-pit,  ore  all  effected  by  a  simple  hydraulic  apparatus, 
so  that  the  whole  process  is  under  the  perfect  control  of  a  single  operator,  placed  far 
awaj  from  the  heat  and  showers  of  splashes  that  accompauy  the  process.  , 

'- '  Up  to  this  period,  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel  by  the  old  as  weU  as  the  new  pro* 
cess  is  still  so  far  imperfect  that  steel  of  the  highest  quality  cannot  be  made  from  infe- 
rior iron.  In  the  old  Sheffield  process,  the  original  quality  of  the  Swedish  charcoal  iron 
employed  governs  the  quality  of  the  cast  steel  made:  consequently,  J&36  per  ton  is 
freely  given  for  the  high-class  Danemora  iron,  while  other  brands  of  Swedish  char- 
coal iron  may  be  bought  for  £15.  Id  either  case,  these  are  expensive  raw  materials  for 
the  cast-steel  maker. 

"  '  In  1839,  the  trade  of  Sheffield  received  an  enormous  impulse  from  the  invention  of 
Joslah  Marshall  Heath,  who  patented  in  this  country  the  employment  of  metallic  man- 
ganese, or,  as  he  called  it,  "carburet  of  manganese."  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  this  metal,  say  from  one-half  to  one  per  cent.,  rendered  the  inferior  coke-made  irons 
of  this  country  available  for  m&ing  cast  steel;  it  removed  from  these  inferior  qualities 
of  iron  their  red-shortness,  and  conferred  on  the  cast  steel  so  made  the  property  of 
welding  and  working  roundly  under  the  hammer. 

«<  'Manganese  has  now  been  used  for  many  years  in  every  cast-steel  works  in  iSurope. 
It  matters  not  how  cast  steel  is  made,  since  manganese  added  to  it  necessarily  produces 
the  same  beneficial  chauges.  No  one  better  appreciated  this  fact  than  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Heath,  as  evidenced  by  his  patent  of  1839,  in  which  he  declares  that  his  invention 
consists  in  '*the  use  of  carburet  of  manganese  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted 
Into  cast  steel."  Had  Hoatb  seen  in  his  own  day  the  Bessemer  process  in  operation,  he 
could  not  have  said  more:  he' well  knew  the  effect  produced  by  manganese  on  steel,  and, 
therefore,  claimed  its  employment  in  any  process  whereby  iron  is  converted  into  cast 
steel. 

*' '  In  the  Mining  Journal  of  September  24, 1853,  just  four  years  before  the  first  of 
Mr.  Moshet's  series  of  patents,  a  letter  was  published  on  the  subject  of  Heath's  inven- 
tion. The  writer  of  that  letter  says,  "I  am  a  steel-maker,  and  deny  that  steel  was 
ever  made  with  the  addition  of  carbon  and  manganese,  or  carburet  of  manganese,  pre- 
viously to  Heath^a  invention,  and  I  confidently  assert  that  no  cast-steel  maker  can  now 

41 
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carry  on  hiB  bamness  to  profit  without  the  aid  of  carburet  of  manganese.*'  **  Tfaoe  are," 
he  Bays,  "a  hundred  methods  of  improving  steel  with  manganese,  bat  they  all  in^ve 
the  same  principle.  Put  carbon  and  manganese  into  the  steel-pot  in  any  form  ym 
please  and  at  any  time  you  like,  and,  if  the  steel  be  thoroughly  melted,  the  carburet  of 
manganese  melts  also  and  is  alloyed,  and  the  improyement  is  unerringly  effected,  and 
by  the  use,  in  OTory  instance,  of  carburet  of  manganese/' 

"  At  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  works  for  the  production  of  manganese  aDo^ 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Henderson,  at  Glasgow,  who  now  makes  a  Tcry  pure  alloy  of  irtm 
and  manganese,  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent  of  the  latter  metal,  tnd 
possessing  many  advantages  over  epiegeleisen,  which  it  will  doubtlesa  replace.  Two 
bright  rods  of  1|  inch  diameter  will  be  found  on  the  table:  they  were  folded  up  cM 
under  the  hammer.  This  extremely  tough  metal  is  made  by  using  Mr.  Hendereaa't 
alloy  in  lieu  of  spiegeleisen,  which  is  incapable  of  making  steel  of  such  a  quality. 

^*  'A  Prussian  gentleman,  M.  Preiger,  has  been  also  successful  in  manufacturing  a  nev 
alloy,  which  he  calls  ferro  manganese,  consisting  of  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallic 
manganese.  It  is  extremely  useful  in  making  malleable  iron  by  the  Bessemer  prooesi, 
in  which  spiegeleisen  cannot  be  employed  on  account  of  the  large  proportioii  of  carbon 
it  contains. 

'* '  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  not  one  spot  on  any  nulway  in  Europe  where  the  amooct 
of  traffic  equals  that  at  the  Ohalk*farm  bridge  at  Camden  Town.  At  this  spot  there  is  a 
narrow  throat  in  the  line,  from  which  converges  the  whole  system  of  rails  employed  ia 
the  London  termini  of  this  great  railway.*  Here  all  passengers,  goods,  and  ooal-traSe 
have  to  pass;  here,  also,  the  making-up  of  trains  and  shunting  of  carriages  is  coc- 
tinually  going  on.  At  this  particular  spot  two  steel  rails  were  fixed  on  Hay  2, 1862,  on 
one  side  of  the  line,  and  two  new  iron  rails  were  on  the  same  day  placed  precisely  oppo- 
site to  them,  so  that  no  engine  or  carriage  could  pass  over  the  iron  rails  without  passbg 
over  the  steel  ones  also.  When  the  iron  rails  became  too  much  worn  to  be  any  km^ 
safe  for  the  passage  of  trains,  they  were  turned  the  other  way  upwards,  and  when  the 
second  side  of  the  iron  rails  was  worn  as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  traffic  would  allov, 
the  worn-out  rail  was  replaced  by  a  new  iron  oAe, — ^the  same  process  being  repeated  as 
often  as  was  found  necessary.  Thus  we  find,  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  on  March  I, 
1865,  that  seven  rails  had  been  entirely  worn  out  on  both  faces.  Since  then,  another 
rail  has  been  worn  out  up  to  July. 

**  'In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  cast  steel  is  now  being  used  as  a  subadtnte 
for  iron  to  a  great  and  rapidly  increasing  extent.  ^ 

"  'The  jury  reports  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851  show  that  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  steel  of  all  kinds  in  Sheffield  was,  at  that  period,  35,000  tona  annually,  of 
which  about  18,000  tons  were  cast  steel,— equal  to  346  tons  pef  week;  the  few  other 
small  cast-steel  works  in  the  country  would  probably  bring  up  this  quantity  to  400  tens 
per  week  as  the  entire  production  of  cast  steel  in  Great  Britain.  The  jury  report  aho 
states  that  an  ingot  of  steel,  called  the  "  monster  ingot,"  weighing  24  ewi.,  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Turton,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  mass  of  steel  maoiH 
factured  in  England.  Since  that  date  a  great  change  has  been  made;  for  the  largest 
Bessemer  apparatus  at  present  erected  at  Sheffield,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  John  Browa 
k  Co.,  is  capable  of  producing  vrith  ease  every  four  hours  a  mass  of  cast  steel  wei^iiag 
24  tons,  being  twenty  times  larger  than  the  "  monster  ingot"  of  1851.t 

** '  There  are  now  seventeen  extensive  Bessemer  steel-works  in  Great  Britun.  At  the 
works  of  the  Barrow  Steel  Company  1200  tons  per  week  of  finished  steel  can  easily  be  turned 
out,  and  when  their  new  converting-house,  containing  twelve  more  five-Ion  oonvertera,  is 

•  LoBdoB  a  NortliwwterB  Rdlwiiy. 

t  An  ingot  or  uYll  of  Bta«l  wtlsUag  9f0  toM  tef  riaos  btM  OMI  la  ISipMS  or 
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eompleted,  these  magnificent  works  will  be  capable  of  producing  weekly  from  2000  to 
2400  tons  of  cast  steel.  There  are  at  present  erected  and  in  coarse  of  erection  in  England 
no  lees  than  sixty  conTerting-Tossels,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons 
at  a  single  charge.  When  in  regular  operation,  these  Tessels  are  capable  of  producing 
M\j  6000  tons  of  steel  weekly,  or  equal  to  fifteen  times  the  entire  production  of  cast 
•teel  in  Great  Britain  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bessemer  process.  The  average 
telling  price  of  this  steel  is  at  least  £20  per  ton  below  the  average  price  at  which  cast 
Bteel  was  sold  at  the  period  mentioned.  With  the  present  means  of  production,  there- 
fore, a  saving  of  no  less  than  £6,240,000  per  annum  may  be  effected  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  even  in  this  infant  state  of  the  Bessemer  steel  manufacture.' " — London  Engineer^ 
September  15. 

THE  MACHINEBT  BEQUIBED  BT  THE  BESSEMEB  PROCESS. 

The  Bessemer  process  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  whole  process  rests  upon  the  action 
which  a  strong  current  of  air  exerts  upon  the  elements  with  which  it  meets  when  forced 
through  a  mass  of  melted  pig  iron.  The  stirring  and  combustion  which  it  produces 
transform  certain  qualities  of  oast  iron  into  a  malleable  metal  that  may  be  wrought 
like  cast  steel.  The  Bessemer  process  is,  therefore,  a  method  of  refining.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  a  large  egg-shaped  vessel ;  the  cast  iron  is  poured  in  in  a  liquid  con- 
dition, and  then  the  air  is  forced  beneath  it  at  a  high  pressure.  The  metallic  mass  re- 
mains fluid  while  the  air  acts  upon  it.  The  resulting  malleable  product  is  obtained  in 
certain  cases  by  stopping  the  air  while  the  process  is  yet  incomplete,  or,  more  generally, 
by  prolonging  its  action  until  the  iron  is  converted  into  a  sort  of  burned  or  over-refined 
mass,  and  then  transforming  this  product  immediately  into  a  malleable  metal  by  means 
of  the  simple  addition  of  a  crystalline  and  steely  iron.  The  process  was  at  first  carried 
on  in  a  sort  of  fixed  cupola-futnace,  into  which  air  was  driven  by  tuyere  passing 
through  the  bottom;  but  on  account  of  the  trouble  caused  by  the  tuyers  clogging, 
another  arrangement  was  substituted,  where  the  vessel  in  which  the  process  is  executed 
is  called  the  converter,  and  is  a  movable  egg-shaped  pot,  with  a  short  neck.  It  is  made 
of  plates  of  iron  riveted  together,  and  protected  inside  with  a  sheeting  of  refractory  clay, 
12  inches  in  thickness.  At  about  the  height  of  its  centre  of  gravity  this  vessel  is  sus- 
pended upon  two  trunnions,  to  which  are  geared  wheels  that  enable  the  apparatus  to  be 
turned  by  hand  or  by  machinery  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  fur-box  which  occupies  the 
lower  part  of  this  converter  communicates  with  the  interior  by  means  of  a  number  of 
small  holes  passing  through  the  fire-brick  bottom.  The  bat  passes  from  the  blowing 
engines  through  a  hollow  trunnion,  thence  into  the  bottom  of  the  converter,  and  may 
be  thrown  in  small  jets  into  its  interior,  no  matter  in  what  position  the  vessel  may  be 
turned.  The  capacity  of  the  converter  is  usually  from  five  to  six  times  the  amount  of 
the  cast  iron  to  be  treated.  The  throat  should  be  large  enough  to  let  out  the  gases  when 
the  process  is  in  operation,  and  to  enable  the  fluid  metal  to  be  poured  in  and  out  without 
danger  of  obstruction.  During  the  operation  of  converting,  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
passes  under  a  hood  of  sheet  iron,  which  carries  the  fumes  to  a  chimney.  When  the 
operation  is  terminated,  the  converter  is  turned  over,  and  all  the  metal  it  contains  is 
poured  into  a  ladle,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  hole,  out  of  which  the  fluid  mass  can  be 
tapped.  The  metal  has  a  tendency  to  cool  rapidly,  and  must  be  poured  into  the  moulds 
soon,  and  with  care  that  it  shall  not  touch  the  walls  of  the  mould.  1a  osder  to  aeoooH 
plish  this,  a  hydra!|^io  crane  is  used,  of  which  the  pivot  is  a  piston  playing  in  a  cylinder, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  horisontal  arm  extending  firom  this  pivot  is  fixed  the  ladle;  the 
moulds  are  placed  in  a  circle  around  the  pivot  at  such  distance  that  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ladle  can  be  brought  directly  over  the  pentra  of  each  of  them  by  revolving 
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the  enaa,  while  the  height  of  the  Isdle  nboTe  the  mould  nar  be  flzed  br  nitingv 
lowering  ita  piiton-pivot  bj  hjdraulie  power. 

The  blowiii^^Dginag  ue  of  wiona  pettemi.    The  ftverage  piaaetue  of  the  lii 


engnTlnE.    A  nfuence  to  Ui«  roUoitliig  tgam  viU  bt  nSdai  ^ 

•hould  be  from  15  to  25  ponndB  to  the  sqaare  inch,  and  it  ihould  be  thrown  icto  Uk 
ooDverter  through  thirt;-five  luyers,  each  i  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is,  howerer,  alwaja  beet  to  iiave  a  coueideruble  surplue  of  power  in  the  blawiiE- 
apparatus.  When  the  cast  iron  is  not  taken  directlj  from  the  blait-fuToace  ui  *  Uqu^ 
■tate,  it  ia  necessary  to  IlaTa  a  reverberatotj  or  cupola-furuaoe  for  remelting  iti  tlii-' 
diould  he  plaoed  at  each  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  coDTertcr  that  the  tujaiti  aen 
will  flow  readilj  from  the  former  into  the  latter.  It  ma;  be  elecated  in  ladka,  bci- 
ever,  to  the  oonverter,  aa  done  at  the  Wyandotte  Works,  Michigan.  The  iron  sbouU 
be  introdnced  into  the  converter  as  hot  and  Said  ae  poaaible. 

THE  METHOD  OF  OPERATDJa  THE  MACHINERY  JUST  DE8CEIBED. 
7b  produce  Bestema-  or  Pnmmatie  Seel, 

During  the  treatment  of  cast  iron  in  the  Beesemer  apparaUiB,  the  operator  eooMB- 
tntes  hia  atteatJon  upon  the  following  points: — the  charaoWr  of  (he  &aae«  and  «ptiti 
that  flow  from  the  mouth  of  the  oonverter;  the  obaraeter  of  the  amoke  that  ri»t  hva 
the  top  of  the  ohimney,  which,  bj  reason  of  the  abundant  sparks  geneated  ia  li" 
operation,  cannot  be  studied  below;  the  noise  of  the  oast  iron  in^e  oonnrttt;  'i* 
height  of  the  air-gauge,  which  indicates  the  pressure  neoeaaai;  to  force  the  sir  from 
the  tujere;  and,  finally,  upon  the  duiaUin  of  eaoh  of  the  phenomena  of  the  pntta, 
find  the  total  duration  of  the  Uowing. 

Let  na  watch,  for  an  example,  the  converting  of  a  charge  of  three  ti»s  of  led-kao*- 
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tite  charcoal  iron  timmgh  the  process  of  oonrersion  into  steel.  The  air  is  bloTm  at  a 
pressure  of  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

The  oonyerter  is  first  heated  white-hot  before  the  metal  is  poured  in,  by  filling  it  with 
eoke,  and  blowing  into  it  gently  with  the  blast-engine.  The  coke  is  poured  out,  and  the 
Tessel  returned  to  its  erect  position ;  the  metal  from  a  reverberatory  furnace  is  then  run 
by  a  trough  into  the  converter,  and  the  blast  turned  on.  The  blowing  is  continued 
twenty-two  minutes,  until  over-refined  iron  is  produced.  The  vessel  is  then  turned  to  a 
horisontal  position,  the  blast  stopped,  and  an  addition  of  7i  per  cent,  of  Franklinite  or 
other  spathose  iron  containing  manganese,  in  a  fused  condition,  is  made :  this  is  mixed 
thoroaghly,  and  the  mixture  poured  into  the  ladle  above  described,  and  thence  into 
the  moulds.  In  looking  more  closely  into  the  process,  we  may  divide  the  twenty-twp 
minutes  during  which  the  blast  is  being  driven  into  the  fused  metal  into  four  periods.  , 

Fur8i,  Lasting  seven  to  eight  minutes,  being  the  period  of  sparks,  and  until  flames 
commence. 

Second.  Period  of  eight  minutes,  during  which  flames  augment  and  the  "  dart-like'^ 
flame  is  formed. 

Third,  Period  of  two  minutes,  of  detonations  and  eruptions. 

Fourth,  Period  of  four  or  five  minutes,  increase  of  amount  and  brilliancy  of  flam^ 
until  the  flame  falls. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 

upon  the  air  reaching  the  fused  metal,  large  numbers  of  sparks  are  projected  through 
the  neokof  the  vessel  and  into  the  chimney  by  the  violent  blast.  These  are  combustible 
particlee,  that  bum  brilliantly  in  the  oxidizing  currents.  The  chimney  as  yet  producep 
no  smoke.  The  noise  formed  in  the  converter  is  dry  and  crackling,  and  indicates  thajb 
the  metal  raised  by  the  blast  falls  back  upon  itoelf.  The  noise  grows  gradually  into  a 
regular  and  dull  clapping.  The  iron,  during  this  period,  becomes  more  and  more  ho^ 
and  liquid.    The  combustion,  however,  is  accompanied  by  no  visible  flame. 

During  this  period  the  combustion,  which  causes  the  metal  to  grow  hotter  and  hotter, 
does  not  appear  to  produce  any  combustible  gas.  The  current  flowing  from  the  con- 
verter appears  to  be  still  oxidizing,  since  the  sparks  continue  to  bum  in  the  midst  of 
the  current.  If  the  iron  is  poured  now,  it  has  the  appearance  of  pig  partly  refined 
and  having  lost  but  little  in  weight.  These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  passes  through  the  iron  uncombined,  and  that  the  combustion  is  caused  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  body  more  oxidizable  than  iron,  without  attacking  sensibly  as  yet  the 
carbon  or  the  iron.  The  sparks  are,  indeed,  as  characteristic  of  the  combustion  of 
silicum  and  metallic  manganese,  as  of  iron. 

We  may,  then,  conclude  that  the  heat  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  is  furnished 
by  the  oxidation  of  a  body  more  combustible  than  iron ;  that  the  carbon,  if  it  burns  at 
all,  produces  carbonic  acid  gas;  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  not  higl^ 
enough  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen. 

SECOND  PERIOD.  « 

The  sparks  diminish,  and  are  masked  and  replaced  by  flame.  At  six  or  seven 
minates  a  red,  dull,  short  flame  begins  to  show  itoelf;  at  eight  minutes  it  is  more  die- 
.tinct,  and  begins  to  be  yellowish  and  bright.  At  flrst  only  a  few  inches  long,  it 
gradnally  grows  to  be  three  feet  in  length.  About  the  middle  of  the  period,  a  dartr 
like  flame  shows  itself  at  the  throat  of  the  converter,  resembling  the  flame  of  a  candle, 
and  continues  during  the  remainder  of  this  and  a  part  of  the  following  period.  The 
noise  in  the  converter  becomes  drier  and  drier,  and  less  perceptible,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  sonnd  like  the  formation  of  innumerable  bubbles  of  gas.  No  smoke  yet  issues  from 
the  chimney.    The  back-pressure  of  the  air  diminishes. 
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Danng  the  second  period,  the  presenoe  of  a  flame  like  that  of  a  oandle  prorei  tiiak 
the  combustion  of  carbon  is  followed  bj  the  prodaotion  of  oarbonie  ozlde»  aod  tfa« 
oxygen  is  now  entirely  absorbed  by  the  combustible  matter  in  the  fioid  mass,  anee  tlu 
Jet  of  gas  at  the  mouth  of  the  oouTerter  bums  only  on  the  suifaoe  when  it  ocnnes  ii 
oontsct  with  the  air. 

r 
THIRD   PERIOD. 

The  flames  remain;  strong  detonations  take  place  in  the  apparatus;  they  are sonoh 
panied  by  the  projection  of  viscid  portions  of  the  interior  mass,  mixed  with  metillie 
grains,  against  the  wall  of  the  chimney.  The  flames  appear  more  clear  daring  eerenl 
seconds  after  each  explosion.  These  explosions  do  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  ino- 
oess ;  and  a  skilful  operator  will  at  length  succeed  with  most  irons  in  working  without 
them.  The  noise  produced  at  this  time  is  similar  to  that  of  a  fluid  mass  in  a  state  of 
violent  ebullition.  Much  smoke  now  issues  from  the  chimney.  At  this  period  die 
iron  bums  directly  and  its  combustion  is  very  lively.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  carried  of 
as  smoke,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is  considerable. 

The  iron  has  now  reached  a  period  when  it  is  somewhat  viscid,  having  been  refined 
till  it  has  reached  a  condition  of  malleability.  Bubbles  are  formed,  and  when  thej 
receive  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  in  proper  proportions  they  become  explosive. 

rOURTH   FXRIOD. 

A  calm  now  succeeds.  A  long  white  flame  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  eonrerter. 
fioon  this  flame  experiences  an  entire  change.  It  becomes  torn  on  the  edges,  trembH 
and  suddenly  falls,  as  though  the  blowing-engine  had  in  a  moment  lost  nine-testhi  of 
its  power.  After  this  fall  the  flames  are  not  bright,  and  much  smoke  issues  from  tbe 
converter.  The  operation  is  now  stopped.  If  it  be  continued,  there  will  be  a  n|tid 
formation  of  silicate  by  the  fused  lining  of  the  converter  combining  with  the  oxidind 
metal,  and  ultimately  an  oily  fluid  silicate  of  iron  will  flll  the  converter. 

Practice  teaches  how  to  seize  the  exact  moment  to  stop,  that  the  required  degree  of 
hardness  may  be  produced.  It  is  always  a  delicate  point  to  determine  the  exact  Doatfot 
when  the  operation  shall  be  discontinued. 

When  the  flame  falls,  the  converter  has  within  it  a  very  fluid  metal  holding  much  gu 
in  solution,  which,  if  allowed  to  cool,  is  not  malleable,  and  resembles  in  its  fraeton 
what  is  known  as  "burned  iron."  The  action  of  the  blast  is  terminated  by  re?ersia£ 
the  apparatus  and  shutting  the  air-valve. 

During  the  fourth  period,  the  continuance  of  the  flame  proves  that  the  comhiutible 
gas  is  produced  in  abundance ;  but  the  cessation  of  detonations  shows  that  the  iron  has 
acquired  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen  thrown  into  it  Tht 
combustion  of  the  last  portions  of  carbon  (probably  the  graphite]  appears  to  take  pla^ 
indirectly  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  free  or  combined.  The  iron  has 
become  almost  exclusively  the  combustible  substance.  Its  affinity  for  oxygen  increasee 
with  its  temperature,  and  the  action  of  the  mass  is  in  favor  of  its  oombustion,  in  pref<n^ 
ence  to  the  sulphur,  the  phosphoras,  and  other  bodies  that  have  escaped  homing  it 
former  periods.  The  refining,  Uierefore,  can  be  carried  no  further.  The  flame  prodoocd 
at  this  period  is  white  and  brilliant:  it  falls  generally  when  the  last  particles  <tf  cartKA 
have  disappeared. 

The  fined  product  is  always  very  liquid.  The  slags  formed  towards  the  last  of  tl^ 
operation  run  easily,  are  glassy-black  without,  and  yellowish-green  within. 

Seven  and  one-tliird  per  cent,  of  fused  spiegeleisen,  from  Siegen,  or  other  mangamf- 
erous  iron,  melted  in  a  special  compartment  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  is  tbeii  intro* 
duced  by  means  of  a  small  crane  and  ladle.    The  addition  of  this  metal  always  pro* 
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daces  a  tamultiuiap  action,  which  is  mora  or  lew  nolcnt  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
air  that  haa  been  driven  in,  and  Tarjing  with  the  different  irons  treated. 

After  allowing  the  metal  to  mix  thoroaf^U;^,  it  may  be  poured  into  the  ladle  on  the 
crane  withoat  taming  ap  the  oonverter;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  make  the  mixture  still 
more  complete,  it  may  be  done  by  bringing  the  oonverter  again  to  a  vertical  poeition 
and  blowing  uc  into  it  for  a  few  aeoonds.  The  metal  is  then  poured  into  the  distributing 
ladle.  Dnring  this  last  blast  the  flame  passes  from  red  to  yellow,  and  the  same  phe- 
nomena are  seen  to  ocont  in  Ta[»d  succession  as  hare  been  described  abore. 

From  the  distribating  Udls  the  difliised  metal  most  be  ran,  befon  it  eot^,  into  the 
ingot-monld. 

Via.  lee. 


PmiWiOM^-j,  tin  conTBrtari  b,  bluMpartumi  e,Udlai  d,  hrdnaUo  nuai  i,  iDcal-moaldi. 
COMPARATIVE  ECONOUT  OF  THE  BEaSEMEB  OB  PNEUMATIC   PB0CE8S. 

Bj  this  method  of  making  steel,  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  secured.  The  product  is 
in  a  cast  condition ;  and  hence,  in  comparing  it  nith  the  cementing  process,  we  will 
consider  the  expenditure  in  producing  ingots  bj  each  plan. 

It  requires  for  1  noit  of  steel  2}  uails  of  cool  to  produce  from  the  pig  the  cemented 
or  blister  steely  and  for  1  unit  of  steel  2}  units  of  coke  to  fuse  this  cement  eteet,  and 
from  therefrom  ingot  caet  steel.  Supposing  the  coke  to  repreeent  60  per  cent,  of  the 
original  coal,  we  have,  upon  addition,  7  units  of  coal  necessary  to  produce  1  unit  of 
common  cast  steel. 

Id  the  pneumatic  process,  using  iron  directlj  from  the  blast-iiirnace,  no  fuel  is  abso- 
lutely required,  except  what  may  be  necessary  to  heat  the  interior  of  the  oouTerter;  the 
power  to  drive  the  blowing-machine  may  be  water.  To  heat  the  oouverter  requirea  -^ 
of  a  nnit  of  fuel  to  a  uikit  of  steel. 

If,  however,  we  suppose  it  necessary  to  remelt  the  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, it  requires  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  iron  in  coal  to  perform  this  office.* 
Ileoce  we  may  conclude  that  1  part  of  fuel  in  the  Bessemer  process  will  produce  as 
much  steel  as  6  or  7  parts  in  the  old  method  by  cementaUon,  and  that  hence  there  is  a 
aaring  of  f  to  f  in  the  amount  of  fuel  necessary. 

u  loD  or  goei  uthndto  »iU  u*lt  al^t  t«ui 
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The  labor,  Ihe  keeping  up  of  the  maohinerj,  the  conntinption  of  ,fir»«laj,  ue  ittni 
sm&ll  ID  amount  when  lummed  up  and  compared  with  the  Hame  in  othw  [itacaMi 
At  Woolwich,  Bessemer  ectiniated  that  steel  conid  be  cold  at  $34  per  ioa  vhoi  pi; 
irOD  was  eoatlDg  $18  per  ton.  Of  course,  this  proportion  will  TH17  with  diffseat  mob- 
tries.  The  chief  economj  ie  in  the  fuel,  which  is  an  important  fact  to  be  eonudml 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions  where  fact  is  dear  or  of  infarior  qnalitj;  and  tk 
process  maj  lead  to  some  most  important  rerolations  in  the  iron-iodoBtrj  of  the  votU, 
bj  tTaOBfeniiig  the  business  to  regions  hitherto  nnfrequNited  bj  ■roD-maaDfaeturen. 

The  discorerj  of  this  method  of  making  steel  was  pecaliarl;  (jpportana.  No  pram 
ever  wan  iDvented  at  a  moment  more  favorable  Ibr  its  dovelapment.  The  mHallaT^ 
era  in  which  we  live  demands  vast  quantities  of  steel  in  large  masses.  We  bare  \tft 
behind  as  the  daj  when  qiialitj  alone  was  considered:  quantity  is  dow  oar  nppenin«t 
idea.  We  are  clamorons  for  processes  to  economize  time.  This  fiiraishes  (be  mM 
sanguine  with  all  he  can  desire.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  liquid  cast  iron  can  be  mo- 
Terted  and  drawn  into  merchantabls  steel;  the  process  of  cementation  reqnires,  lopy 
duce  the  same  results,  the  tedious  lapse  of  several  weeks. 

The  usual  method  supplies  ingots  of  from  40  to  80  pounds  weight,  which  oaltbi 
great  efforts  maj  be  increased  to  several  thousaod  pounds.  With  this  plan  wenii 
cast  with  ease  an  ingot  of  10,000  pounds;  and  bj  using  several  cooTerters  at  the  nni 
time,  masses  may  be  obtained  of  a  siie  the  limits  of  which  we  /cannot  assigii.  FuuSj. 
nearly  all  the  movements  of  the  apparatus  may  be  accomplished  by  steam;  theUbot 
of  the  puddler  has  no  oounterpart;  muscle  is  everywhere  supplanted  by  skill;  iDU 
ceases  to  be  the  beast  of  bnrden,  and,  assuming  his  truer  sphere,  obHervea,  judgM,  ud 
directs. 

IMPROTEMENTa  IN  THE  MECHANICAL  MEANS  EUPLOTED. 

The  great  difficulty,  dnce  the  inveation  of  Heath  in  1839,  has  been  in  the  spplinDn 
of  mechanical  means  to  effect  the  decarbonisation  of  east  metal  to  fonn  wrongbl  im. 
and  the  reaarboniaation  to  form  steel.    The  means  employed  by  Mr.  Bessemer  an  Ae 


inscuntBK.— a,  a,  bluHitpn;  c.  tngide  of  tfa«  conTcrtn'T  d,  wheel  n«dli>rr*TNtinc  tb«coanrM'<)rF«^ 
tbe  uMtl;  i,  nm  und  tor  clentlng  tbs  blul^ Ipa  oat  of  tfaa  unmtK. 

bast  which  have  been  applied,  but  perhaps  not  the  best  that  may  be  applied.  TbsM  a 
always  room  for  invention ;  and  Ameriean  inventors  proverlually  lead  all  otben  10 
mechanics.    Give  them  the  inducement  and  an  idea,  tell  them  what  yon  wont  aod 
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what  you  will  pay,  and  if  the  reward  is  worthy  of  the  object  you  will  be  sure  to  realist 
jour  wishes. 

There  is  no  wider  field  for  invention,  no  greater  reward  offered  to  industry  or  inge- 
nuity, than  may  be  found  in  the  full  development  of  our  resources  of  coal  and  iron,  and 
the  realisation  of  their  wealth  by  science  and  art,  provided,  however,  that  our  domestic 
industry  is  protected  and  encouraged. 

This  globular  converter  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  egg-shaped  converter,  both 
in  the  economy  and  effect  ot  the  application.  The  blast-pipe  is  simple,  and  can  be  lowered 
into  and  elevated  out  of  the  converter  at  pleasure,  and  can  be  repaired  without  hin- 
drance to  the  operations,  which  cannot  be  done  in  the  egg  converter,  since  the  con- 
Terter  must  be  cooled  and  remain  idle  while  the  tuyers,  &c.  are  being  repaired.  The 
converter  being  spherical  has  more  surface,  and  the  metal  will  expose  a  greater  surface 
and  a  less  depth  to  the  blast,  and,  consequently,  requiring  a  smaller  amount  of  pressure 
to  penetrate  the  liquid  mass.  ^ 

But  improvement  will  not  stop  at  this.  While  the  works  erected  by  Mr,  Bessemer  in 
England  exhibit  great  mechanical  skill,  substantiality,  and  enormous  cost,  they  do  not 
manifest  the  ingenuity  which  generally  characterizes  American  inventions.  There  is 
an  evident  want  of  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  Bessemer  arrangements,  which  dojiot 
admit  of  application  to  old  establishments  without  great  cost  and  alteration. 

The  great  first  principle  involved — ^thst  of  blowing  air  into  molten  cast  metal — cannot 
he  secured  to  any  inventor,  since  it  has  been  in  use  for  ages ;  but  the  mechanical  means 
of  applying  the  blast,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  are  as  open  to  in- 
vention and  improvement  to-day  as  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

RESUME. 

Having  briefly  traced  the  modes  and  means  by  which  iron  and  steel  have  been  elabo- 
rated from  the  ore  since  the  early  development  of  the  art  of  smelting  to  the  present 
time,  we  may  now  sum  up  the  facts,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  comprehend  ipore  clearly 
the  present  status  of  these  great  and  important  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
industry. 

1.  Rich  and  pure  iron  ores  will  always  produce  good  iron  in  the  blast-funaace  if  pure 
fuel  is  used ;  and  charcoal  iron  is  always  superior  to  that  produced  by  mineral  fuel, 
because  charcoal  contains  less  impurity  than  the  best  mineral  coal: 

2.  All  ores  must  go  through  a  process  of  torrefaction  and  oxidization  before  they  can 
be  successfully  smelted  or  reduced  to  iron ;  and  the  smaller  the  particles  of  ore,  and  the 
more  intimately  these  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  carbon  under  a  strong  heat,  the 
sooner  and  more  thoroughly  will  this  process  be  completed. 

3.  The  principle  applied  in  the  blast-furnace  for  the  reduction  of  ores  to  cast  iron  is  the 
simplest  and  most  economical  that  has  yet  been  made  use  of  or  suggested,  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  any  better  mode  can  be  applied.  The  only  desirable  improvements  we 
can  now  appreciate  are  the  preparation  of  the  ores  for  easy  and  full  deoxidization,  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  blast  by  utilizing  the  furnace-gases,  and  the  use  of  the 
caloric  given  off  by  burning  coal  without  its  impurities. 

4.  The  decarbonization  of  cast  iron  while  in  a  fluid  condition  direct  from  the  blast- 
furnace by  the  use  of  air  blown  through  the  liquid  mass,  in  place  of  the  tedious,  costly, 
and  imperfect  process  of  puddling,  and  the  recarbonization  and  purification  of  the  iron 
by  the  proper  admixture  of  carbon  and  manganese. 

The  modes  of  effecting  these  improvements  are  plainly  set  forth  by  the  requirements, 
while  the  means  are  simply  those  now  in  daily  use.  We  only  need  combination  and 
skilful  mechanism  to  develop  our  ironTindustry  in  a  state  of  perfection  to  our  present 
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Gompreheiuioii ;  th«  prodnotion  of  •nperior  moaght  iran  and  steel  from  good  ndinuj 
ores  with  mmeral  fuel  at  a  coat  but  little  exoeedlng  cait  iron. 

The  limits  of  thi*  work  will  not  admit  a  fall  illuBtntion  of  theM  impraraoeDti.  Te 
have  far  exceeded  the  apaoa  originallj  allotted  ne  on  the  anbjeot  of  iron,  utd  can  colj 
add.  In  concluaion,  an  earneet  hope  that  oar  brief  notiee  maj  not  cmlj  aid  in  ^nctiiif 
out  readers  to  the  acoompliahmeot  of  the  deeired  econon;  in  the  deTelopment  of  ou 
mineral  rraourcea,  bat  encourage  lucti  legialatdoo  ai  will  lead  to  the  lealisatioo  ot  tluii 
immense  wealth  at  an  earl;  day. 

The  BtatiatisB  of  iron  wiU  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

PETBOLEUM. — TTQ  GEOLOGY^  BIBTBIBUTION^  ETC. 

PMrolenm— Hydro-Carbona'TolcAoio  Taport,  Qnam,  and  00— Pitch  Lake  of  Mnldad— CatM^-Othflr  Localitta^- 
Pvttolenm  of  the  Ooal-fldda— Qoology  of  Petrolawm  Pttfarolenm  Bocks  of  ttio  Qraat  BmIh— OU-Beoring  Bocks 
of  tho  Alleghany  Ooal*llel<l->-FOTiiiation  of  Bock-Oil  in  the  Oreat  Basin— Natural  Procwci  Anthracita  Goal 
—Geological  Position  of  Bock-Oil— Petrolaom  of  the  Alleghany  Coal-Fleld— PsTorable  Conditions  for  the  Ex- 
istenee  of  Bock-Oil— Practical  Obserrations— Geological  Horizons  of  Petrolenm— Plowing  Wells— Action  of  the 
Gas— Gas  Wells— INstiibntloa  of  Bock^)il— Petroleun  of  dnaila  Burmah— Pswia^-€hina-  Distillallon  of 
OoaUm— Coal  and  Ooal-OU. 

Pbtroubux  is  deriyed  from  the  Latin  word  petrOf  a  rook,  and  oleunif  oil,  or  rook-oil, 
and,  as  sach,  has  been  known  and  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  ages.  It  is  also  known 
as  naphtha,  which,  howerer,  is  the  lightest  yarietj  of  hjdro-carbons  when  in  the  con* 
dition  of  oil.  But  the  oonstitaents  of  petroleum  also  exist  in  the  condition  of  gas, 
chieflj  as  a  carboretted  hydrogen.  Light  carburetted,  or  bicarboret  of  hydrogen,  is  its 
most  volatile  oharaoter.  In  this  condition  it  consists  of  one  equiyalent  of  carbon  and 
two  of  hydrogen,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  small  proportion  of  other  gases.  Hydrogen 
is  the  lightest  gas  known,  and  in  proportion  to  its  volume  in  oonnection  vnth  carbon 
will  be  the  density  of  the  hydro-carbon.  Heayy  carburet,  or  proto-carburet  of  hydro- 
gen, consists  of  one  equivalent  of  each.  This  gas  condensed  produces  naphtha,  which 
is  the  most  volatile  of  rock-oils ;  yet  by  long  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences  it  turns 
to  bitumen  or  asphaltom  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen  and  the  absorption  of  a 
small  quantity  of  oxygen* 

Petrolenm  is  essentially  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  The  lighter  kinds,  in 
their  native  condition,  consist  of  nearly  equal  parts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen;  but  by 
weight,  from  85  to  90  of  carbon,  and  from  10  to  15  of  hydrogen. 

Water  consists  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  but  by  weight,  88.9 
of  oxygen  to  11.1  of  hydrogen.  Under  a  high  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  unites  with 
carbon,  but  under  intense  cold  it  unites  with  oxygen.  In  the  first  it  forms  gas  or  oil, 
and  in  the  last,  water  or  ice. 

Hydrogen  has  no  affinity  for  carbon  under  a  high  degree  of  cold:  in  fact,  they  seem 
to  exist  in  combination  naturally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  can  be  maintained  only  by 
heat  or  confinement  If  liberated,  they  part  readily  in  the  temperature  of  summer. 
Naphtha  or  petroleum  cannot  be  confined  in  ordinary  barrels,  since  the  light  hydrogen 
will  find  a  way  out,  even  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  when  exposed  on  the 
surface  of  water  or  within  the  influence  of  the  air  it  soon  becomes  bitumen  or  very 
heavy  oil. 

Thus,  we  find  the  hydro-carbons  in  many  forms,  ranging  from  the  lightest  gas  to  a 
heavy,  solid  substance.  First,  we  see  it  in  the  state  of  gas,  which  is  its  normal  con* 
dition;  then  as  naphtha,  or  gas  condensed  by  cold  and  the  loss  of  hydrogen.  Petroleum 
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IB  only  a  heaTier  oil,  containing  more  carbon  than  naphtha  and  less  hydrogen,  as  ve 
find  fully  exemplified  in  onr  oil-wells. 

The  upper  oil,  or  that  nearest  the  surface,  is  always  the  heaviest,  thickest,  a&d 
most  valuable,  simply  because  it  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  hydrogen  and  become 
thick  and  heavy  in  consequence.  The  second  oils,  or  those  found  beneath  the  third 
sandrock,  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  are  very  light  when  found  at  the  depth 
of  500  to  700  feet,  but  only  moderately  so  at  tbo  depth  of  200  to  300.  The  same  oils, 
in  the  Great  Kanawha  Valley,  at  a  depth  of  1500  feet,  exist  as  gas  or  light  naphtha. 

But,  in  whatever  form  it  may  exist  in  Nature,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  inflaenecs 
it  becomes  heavy  and  thick,  and  finally  a  solid,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen 
and  the  consequent  condensation  of  the  carbon.  The  carbon  can  only  be  maintamed 
in  a  state  of  vapor  or  gas  by  great  heat.  In  a  mean  or  low  temperature  it  forms  oil  ia 
combination  with  either  hydrogen  or  oxygen ;  (?)  but  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  summer  or  winter,  it  parts  with  both  and  becomes  solid,  as  asphaltam, 
bitumen,  cannel  coal,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  diamond.  These  can  a^in  be 
resolved  by  heat  to  vapor,  and  in  connection  with  oxygen  they  form  carbonic  oxide  or 
carbonic  acid,  and  with  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  or  hydro-carbon  oils.  IT 
subject  to  heat  in  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  they  will  produce  the  first;  hat  if 
exposed  to  subterranean  heat, — either  the  internal  and  volcanic  heat  of  the  earth,  or 
that  caused  by  great  depth  and  pressure, — ^the  latter  will  be  the  result. 

The  vapors  escaping  from  smouldering  volcanoes,  if  passed  up  Uiroagh  water,  Com 
oil  by  condensation,  as  many  instances  bear  witness. 

VOLCANIC  VAPORS,  GASES,  AND  OILS. 

At  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  an  oil-spring  still  flowing,  which  was  doh 
tioned  by  Herodotus  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

In  the  north  of  Italy  petroleum  has  for  nearly  two  centuries  furnished  tiie  gas  for  li^t> 
ing  the  streets  of  Genoa  and  Parma;  while  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  numeroos 
springs  of  naphtha  issuing  from  the  crevices  of  volcanic  rocks.  Pits  or  wells  are  dof 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  these  the  oil  is  gathered  as  it  issues  firom  the  rcwb 

In  Judea,  in'  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  oil  rises  through  the  water  sal 
forms  bitumen  on  its  surface  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrogen;  and  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  the  vapors  arising  from  the  smouldering  volcano  through  the  waten 
of  the  sea,  which  washes  its  base,  are  found  on  the  surface  as  naphtha,  or  rock-oil;  whils 
submarine  volcanoes  always  produce  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  waters  through  which 
their  vapors  ascend. 

THE  PITCH  LAKE  OP  TRINIDAD. 

This  celebrated  lake  of  petroleum,  pitch,  or  bitumen  is  found  on  the  highest  laixl  io 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  supposed  to  be  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  a  crust  of  bitumen  or  pitch,  <m  wbi<i 
men  or  animals  may  walk  with  safety  in  cold  or  cool  weather;  but  in  hot  weather  it 
liquefies  and  becomes  sofb  and  unsafe.  The  thickness  of  the  mass  has  not  been  aKe^ 
taincd,  but  it  is  known  to  be  of  great  depth.  This  lake  of  petroleum  is  in  a  volcanie 
region ;  and  not  only  in  the  lake,  but  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  exist  fissures  containnic 
liquid  petroleum,  which  arises  through  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and,  of  course,  the 
fissures  in  the  rocks  below  and  around  it,  and  by  evaporation  or  the  loss  of  its  hjdrogei 
forms  pitch  or  bitumen  on  the  surface.  The  resulting  bitumen  when  cold  is  hard  and 
brittle,  resembling  anthracite  coal  when  broken,  by  its  oonchoidal  fracture,  but  oob- 
tains  more  earthy  impurities,  from  the  dust  and  floating  particles  carried  by  the  wisdl 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
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Near  this  lake  exists  a  submarine  Toloano,  wliich  oooasionally  boila  up  and  produces 
large  quantities  of  petroleum,  which  floats  on  the  8U];face  of  the  water;  while  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  a  seoond  volcano  produces  oil  in  still  greater  abundance,  which 
bj  evaporation  leaves  masses  of  black  and  brilliaxit  bitumen  on  the  surface  and  along 
the  shore. 

ROCK^IL  AND  BITUMEN  OP  CUBA. 

The  so-called  chapapote,  or  bitumen,  of  Cuba,  which  is  mined  as  coal  and  ohen  desig- 
nated as  such,  occurs  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  generally  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata,  demonstrating  its  origin  from  subterranean  vapors,  forming  oil  on  condensation, 
and  subsequently  bitumen  by  the  escape  of  its  hydrogen.  Flowing  springs  of  petro- 
leum still  exist  in  the  vicinity,  emanating  from  the  fissures  in  the  rocks,  which  extend 
through  the  stratified  surface-rocks  to  the  metamorphic  and  plutonic  below.  The  rocks 
of  the  whole  island  seem  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  petroleum  springs  are  found 
in  numberless  places;  while  the  bay  of  Havana  afibrds  bitumen  enough  along  the 
shores  to  supply  a  sufficiency  in  the  place  of  tar  for  the  purpose  of  caulking  and 
''paying^'  the  ships  in  the  harbor. 

OTHKR  LOCALITIES. 

Bitumen  and  petroleum  like  those  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba  are  also  found  near  the  city  of 
Maracaybo  in  Venezuela,  at  Murinda  in  New  Granada,  and  in  numerous  volcanic  localities 
in  Mexico  and  California;  but  the  oonsistency  and  purity  of  the  resulting  bitumen  d^ 
pond  on  the  character  and  quantity  of  earthy  impurities  with  which  it  is  associated. 

A  description  was  given  to  the  War  Department  in  1844  of  a  small  lake  of  petroleom 
which  exists  in  Texas.  This  lake  is  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Houston.  It  is 
reported  to  be  filled  with  bitumen  which,  during  winter,  is  hard.  In  the  summer* 
petroleum  boils  up  continually,  whiqji  by  the  evaporation  of  its  hydrogen  becomes 
bitumen,  and  hard,  black,  and  brilliant. 

All  the  localities  here  described  are  in  volcanic  regions,  and  the  oils  originate  in 
fissures  leading  from  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  or  from  volcanoes  direct,  and,  con- 
sequently, cannot  result  from  organic  remains  or  fossils  of  animals  or  plants,  since  none 
ever  existed  in  the  plutonic  rocks.  Those  hydro-carbons  must,  therefore,  result  from 
the  vapors  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires,  volcanic  beat,  or  the  chemical  action  of 
latent  heat  under  pressure  on  the  carbonated  rocks. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  rocks  contain  more  or  less  carbon ;  and  we  do  not 
speculate  in  assuming  the  original  constituents  of  the  earth,  when  in  its  liquid  oon- 
dition,  to  hold  a  large  amount  of  carbon,  as  the  chief  cause  of  its  caloric.  As  the 
carbon  escaped  in  vapor,  the  liquid  and  fiery  ball  began  to  form  its  rocky  crust, — at 
first  slowly  and  by  the  condensation  of  its  surface,  in  which  but  little  carbon  and  no 
bitumen  could  exist,  since  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  were  held  as  vapor  by  the 
heat,  and  could  not  condense  in  the  forms  in  which  it  now  exists  in  the  carbonated  or 
bituminous  rocks,  slates,  and  shales. 

But  when  the  osust  of  the  earth  grew  thick,  and  the  igneous  rooks  were  covered  by 
the  metamorphic,  the  radiating  heat  had  diminished  so  that  the  vapors  of  carbon  began 
to  return  to  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid,  in  limestones,  &c.  During  later 
periods,  the  vapor  of  carbon  which  issued,  and  still  issue,  from  the  internal  heat  of  the 
earth  did  not  escape  entirely  in  vapor,  but  became  condensed  while  arising  through  the 
thickening  crust,  in  connection  with  hydrogen,  and  formed  hydro-carbon  oil,  which,  in 
localities  having  the  requisite  conditions,  formed  coal;  in  others,  bituminous  shale, 
Mphaltnm,  bitumen,  4bo.    But  in  localities  not  prepared  to  hold  it  in  basin-shape,  the 
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oil  was  carried  away  by  tides  or  waves,  became  too  minutely  dlstribated  and  mixed 
with  earthy  impurities  to  produce  distinct  masses  or  beds  of  pure  bitumen  or  cosL 

After  the  formation  of  ooal  in  our  great  basins,  the  production  of  those  subtemneu 
gases  diminished,  and  those  produced  became  condensed  before  reaching  the  soi&ee  is 
the  form  of  oil ;  while  the  continual  contraction  of  the  rocky  crust  of  the  earth  by  eon- 
densation  on  cooling  dosed  its  pores  and  fissures,  and  sealed  much  of  the  <nl  and  gts  ia 
its  deep  cavities.  In  the  coal-fields  the  strata  grew  continually,  until  the  basins  m 
which  they  formed  were  filled  to  their  brims,  mud  and  clays  extended  in  iramesae 
horizons  from  edge  to  edge,  while  stratum  upon  stratum  of  sand  and  shale  and  eoil 
added  thickness  to  thickness,  and  formed  a  sealed  and  impenetrable  cover  to  the  gaaes 
still  arising  from  the  lower  and  still  heated  rooks.  These  gases  accumulated,  and,  bj 
their  great  tension,  forced  themselves  into  and  between  the  strata  wherever  a  lodgement 
could  be  found,  and  escaped  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  gas  or  oil  through  every  fisnn 
or  crack  presenting  the  means  of  escape. 

When  we  examine  the  solidity  of  our  rocky  strata,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  ud 
dislocated  localities,  it  seems  strange  that  gas  or  oil  should  find  a  way  to  the  mtbet; 
but  when  we  consider  the  tension  in  which  these  subterranean  gases  must  exist,  ve 
cease  to  wonder.  The  constant  generation  of  gas,  which  may  exert  several  thoosaid 
pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  under  a  surface  of  many  thousands  of  square  miki, 
would  lift  the  whole  bodily,  unless  vents  were  found  through  which  it  could  csetpe. 
When  large  fissures  exist,  through  which  petroleum  and  gas  escape  to  the  surface,  tbej 
invariably  become  filled  with  solid  bitumen  by  the  evaporation  of  its  lighter  and  men 
volatile  portions.  Thus,  in  West  Virginia  we  find  a  vein  of  bitumen  or  asphslnm 
existing  in  a  fissure  which  extends  across  the  strata  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  in  whidi 
it  exists;  while  in  Cuba  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  before  stated,  ws  &td 
the  same  resulting  bitumen  in  fissures,  lakes.  See,  , 

It  may  be  possible  that  both  gas  and  oil  are  stiU  forming  to  a  limited  extent,  bat  it  ii 
scarcely  probable.  The  carbon  and  bitumen  of  the  rocks,  which  resulted  from  a  fenoer 
excess  of  carbon,  may  now  yield  it  again  to  the  ohemical  action  going  on  in  the  eitth 
under  pressure  and  contact  with  water.  (?)  Water  could  not  penetrate  deep  into  tiie  earth 
when  the  rocks  were  in  a  heated  or  warm  condition,  but  would  evaporate  in  steam.  Oa 
this  part  of  our  subject  we  do  not  propose  to  theorise,  since  there  is  no  natural  proee* 
on  which  to  form  a  thisis  with  any  certainty,  or  which  can  be  demonatrated  by  exiitiog 
facts. 

GEOLOGY  OF  PETROLEUM. 

We  have  ofibred  abundant  proof  of  the  production  of  petroleum  by  voloanic  heat,  tod 
given  evidence  and  substantial  reasons  why  the  hydro-carbons  are  prodnoed  by  tb 
vapors  of  carbon  in  and  from  rocks  containing  no  trace  of  organic  or  foasil  remains. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  charcoal  will  impart  its  carbon  under  heat  to  iron,  and 
that  it  escapes  in  vapor,  under  a  strong  heat,  witiiout  the  aid  of  oxygen;  but  that  it  will 
combine  with  oxygen  when  free,  or  with  hydrogen  when  in  contact,  and  in  a  state  oi 
vapor.  It  is,  consequentiy,  as  natural  and  lo^cal  to  assume  that  the  vapors  escaping 
from  the  smouldering  internal  fires  of  the  earth  or  from  volcanoes  shauld  unite  with  the 
hydrogen  of  water,  since  the  latter  must  exist  in  the  condition  of  steam  in  the  vieinily 
of  volcanic  heat  or  where  acted  on  by  hot  vapors,  though  it  would  naturally  ooadesfi 
on  passing  upwards  through  the  colder  water  near  the  surface;  but  the  vapor  of  csrboa 
having  united  with  hydrogen  will  only  part  with  it  again  by  slow  evaporation  in  a  ooa- 
densing  or  comparatively  cold  atmosphere. 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  connection  to  examine  every  known  looality  of  peCroIeoiBf 
or  account  for  its  existence  in  all  known  formations,  but  will  oonfine  ouzvelves 
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Ur  chs  geolo^  of  the  AppalMhiwi  form&tioiu  and  their  depocita  of  petroleum.  In  tho 
emmination  of  this  great  basin  the  whole  lutyect  will  be  presented,  and  the  oondiliong 
it>  which  petroleum  ezista  generally  will  come  under  disoaMion, 

FETBOLEDH  S0CE8  OF  THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

'rre  baTO  given  a  representation  of  both  the  ancient  and  modem  formation  of  th« 
esstem  part  of  the  Great  Boiin  in  figure  4,  Chapter  III.  In  tbie  figure,  the  dark  lines 
uaaerlying  the  white  roeka  which  support  the  ooal  are  deaigned  as  the  Deroniaa  oil- 
bearlng  rocks  or  strata:  thej  are  thicker  in  the  engraTing  than  the  proper  proportion, 
but  exhibit  correctly  their  position,  from  the  steep  eastern  bauns  nnider  the  anthracite 
oa»l-fields  to  the  wide  and  shallow  basins  of  Western  Pennsjlvania  and  Ohio,  Thia 
picture,  however,  is  an  imaginativa  one,  and  only  pnn  to  illustrate  the  natural  pro- 
cessas  by  which  the  Pabeoioio  formations  of  the  Great  Basin  grew  into  present  shape 
and  form. 

Figure  117,  in  Chapter  XVII.,  illnstrating  the  Great  Basin  In  its  actnal  or  present 
condiuoD,  and  relative  depreciation  of  stt^ta  westward,  conTOys  a  general  idea  of  the 
subordinate  or  intermediate  basins,  and  the  succession  and  coraparatiTe  thickness  of 
the  succeeding  formations  overlying  the  granite  and  oompoung  the  metamorphio  and 
Palieosoio.  This  representation,  however,  exhibits  the  formations  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghsmes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  figure  4  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  suecesnicn 
from  the  granite  of  the  Bast  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio.  The  Devonian  oil- 
formation  is  shown  beneath  the  sandatones  and  limestones  supporting  the  cdhi ;  but  the 
relatire  thickness  of  this  formation  is  proportionally  less  in  thickness  in  its  westward 
spread  than  represented  in  fignre  117. 

Figure  2,  in  Chapter  II.,  representing  the  Palnoioio  oolnmn  in  the  vicinity  of  tiio 
aothraoite  eoal-fiolds,  gives  the  thickness  of  the  Devonian  rocks  from  the  Ponent,  or  old 
T«d  sandstone,  to  the  Meridian  or  Oriskany  sandstone  inclusive,  at  15,000  feet.  These 
rocks  inclnde  the  Catskill,  Chemung,  Portage,  Genewe,  Hamilton,  Marcellns,  Upper 
Ilelderbet^,  Schoharie,  and  Oriskany,  of  New  York. 

In  Tenango  coun^,  and  Western  PennsyWania  generally,  the  Ponent  entirely  di» 
appears,  and  all  the  formations  thin  r^idly  in  that  direction,  and  the  probable  thick- 
oeas  of  tiie  Devonian  oil-rocks  in  that  locality  may  not  bo  more  than  ttaa  1000  to  1500 


l>BcaiHMii^4,  ^  CMl  mMnina  i  ft.  nHlitie*  trlt  i  4  Dppv  «  bHTf  o<U ;  il,  UnartoB*,  iDcnHlBc  In  lUckocM 
lowtrii  Um  walhvMt,  or  eratn  of  lb*  Grat  Buln  1  e,c,  c,  ludnicki  oT  HorUiwHtani  Fsoiuijlnol*;  t,  lomr  or 
li^totkj  0,  uUcUbiI*,  irUcb  an  Rnrnd  itlDlcmla,  numlcit  from  oonhaiHt  to  Hnilbviat. 

feet  in  thickness.  In  Illinois,  and  the  Great  Central  ooal-field  generally,  the  thickness 
of  the  formations  making  np  the  Devonian  is  not  over  300  feet,  as  shown  by  figure  128. 
In  Hiasonri,  within  the  same  ooal-field,  it  is  about  the  same,  as  shown  in  fignre  ISl. 
But  the  distance  tna  the  eoal  or  surface  to  these  oil-bearing  rocks  is  much  greater  on 
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the  Great  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  in  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  than  in  Yenango.  There 
the  DoTonian  rocks  come  .to  the  surface  in  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  miUstone  grit  of  the 
colli  formation  caps  the  highest  hills  from  400  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streami. 
But  on  the  Great  Kanawha  the  millstone  grit  is  under  the  bed  of  the  river,  sod  the 
geological  horizon  is,  consequently,  from  500  to  700  feet  higher  on  the  Kanawha  at 
Charleston  than  on  Oil  Creek  at  Sheafer;  and,  while  the  sandstones  thin  inasoGtb- 
western  direction,  the  limestones  increase.  In  Venango,  the  limestone  strata  are  thin 
plates  of  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  while  below  the  Kanawha,  in  West  Virginia,  tbej 
range  from  500  to  1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  occur  between  the  upper  or  heavy  oils 
and  the  middle  oils,  as  illustrated  in  figure  188. 

The  foregoing  figure  illustrates  the  gradual  thinning  or  decrease  of  the  Bandrocb, 
and  the  thickening  or  increase  of  the  limestones,  towards  the  centre  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  Appalachian  formations  are  the  conditions  neceesarj  for  the 
existence  of  oil  so  favorable  as  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  as  Ve  may  here  bridj 
describe  before  tracing  the  formations  farther  west ;  but  we  may  state,  as  preliminvTi 
the  fact  of  the  intervention  of  the  Carboniferous  or  Mountain  limestone,  as  illastnu?! 
in  figures  128  and  131,  between  the  upper  and  lower  oils  in  all  the  AVestem  Statei 
This  limestone  b  only  3  feet  thick  on  the  northeastern  escarpment  of  the  AUegbanies 
about  200  under  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling,  and  over  1000  at  the  nu)uth  of  the  Qreat  Ei* 
nawha,  and  through  the  West. 

OIL-REGIONS  OP  NORTHWESTEBN  PBNW3YLVANIA. 

• 

The  oil  wells  of  Venango  and  vicinity  are  more  productive  than  those  of  any  other 
region  yet  developed,  and  the  geological  formation  of  this  portion  of  the  Alleghany  aJ* 
field  would  lead  us  to  expect  this  result  naturally. 

First,  The  several  oil-bearing  strata  are  here  brought  into  a  comparatively  small 
thickness  by  the  thinning  of  the  san^tones  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  the  abttnce 
of  the  heavy  limestones  which  farther  to  the  southwest  overlie  the  Devonian  oil-furoar 
tion  and  greatly  increase  the  depth  at  which  they  exist.  As  before  stated,  the  ttp{^ 
oils  are  always  the  thickest,  heaviest,  and  most  valuable,  because  tho  more  volatile  p^rj 
escape  when  near  the  surface;  the  middle  oils,  or  those  which  exist  at  a  reasonable  dc^^- 
from  the  surface, — say  from  three  to  six  hundred  feet  deep, — are  the  most  abocdi^i 
because  at  this  depth  it  exists  as  naphtha,  and  contains  the  greater  portion  of  >' 
hydrogen;  but  at  a  greater  depth — say  from*  1000  to  1500  feet — ^the  hydro-carbons es~' 
principally  in  a  state  of  gas,  which  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  utilized.  Thtr^ 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  depth  in  the  West,  since  there  we  may  expect  heavy  oils  ftt  a 
greater  depth,  on  account  of  the  lower  temperature  which  always  existed  there. 

Second,  The  oil-formations  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  lie  along  the  northeast^n. 
outcrops  of  the  Qreat  Basin.  Here  the  Devonian  rocks  approach  the  surface,  hringi^ 
their  oils  within  a  practical  depth  below  the  infiuenceof  the  atmosphere  which  thickesi. 
and  above  the  chemical  action  which  holds  the  hydro-carbons  in  a  state  of  gas. 

Third,  The  even,  undisturbed,  and  horizontal  p9sition  of  the  strata  in  this  region  if 
extremely  favosable  to  the  existence  or  preservation  of  the  oU  la  its  foontaiPfS  ^^^ 
are  thus  sealed  tor  use.  The  fine-grained  texture  of  the  sandstones,  and  their  solid,  uo- 
broken  spread,  the  close  and  tenacious  strata  of  shales  and  slates*  and  the  intercalauc^ 
clays,  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gas  or  oil  in  exhausting  quantities. 

Fourth.  The  middle  position  of  this  region,  between  tho  extreme  heat  of  the  Ei5t 
and  the  low  temperature  of  the  West,  was  favorable  to  tho  original  formation  of  Ul: 
and  this  we  think  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  the  abundance  of  oils  along  the  ceotr&i 
portions  of  the  Great  Alleghany  coal-field. 

We  might  assign  other  reasons,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient.    It  will  be  neoessaiy. 
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however,  to  explain  more  fullj  the  laet  item,  since  thie  maj  account  for  the  formation 
of  oil,  as  well  as  its  abondant  existence  in  certain  localitiee,  and  limited  existence  in 
others,  within  the  Qreat  Basin. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  OILS. 

We  have  shown  that  the  rapors  of  carbon  produce  oil  direct  from  volcanic  sources 
and  the  internal  heat  of  smouldering  subterranean  fires.  This  seems  too  palpable  a 
fact  to  need  more  explanation  or  illustration;  and,  since  we  can  see  and  comprehend  in 
this  a  natural  and  probable  process,  it  is  neither  profitable  nor  necessary  to  seek  other 
theories  which  offer  no  means  of  demonstration.  Most  writers  on  this  subject  ascribe 
the  production  of  rock-oil  to  the  organic  remains  which  lie  entombed  so  thickly  in  the 
Devonian  formations.  But  we  think  there  is  little  probability  that  all  the  millions  of 
mollusca  entombed  beneath  the  rocky  crust  of  Venango  would  produce  the  flow  of  a 
single  great  well  like  the  Noble,  the  Sherman,  or  the  Phillips:  a  "shoal  of  whales" 
would  not  produce  such  astonishing  results.  That  the  fat  of  ^ese  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  inland  sea  should  accumulate  in  certain  localities  to  produce  our  present  reservoirs 
of  oil  is  likewise  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible.  Liberated  oil  or  gas  always 
rises  to  the  surface  of  water,  and  this  ancient  life  could  only  exist  in  water,  and  only 
find  their  tomb  beneath  it,  from  whence  their  oil  must  ascend  to  the  surface  almost  im- 
mediately,  as  the  results  of  pressure  and  heat.  It,  therefore,  could  never  again  sink,  or 
exist  beneath  the  water  in  the  shape  of  oil  or  gas,  but  only  as  coal  or  bituminous  shale. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  more  conclusive,  against  the  theory  of  the  formation  of 
oil  from  the  organic  remains  entombed  in  the  Devonian  oil-bearing  rocks.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  the  formation  and  existence  of  the  strata  filling  the  Great  Basin  demon- 
strates the  fact  of  heat  and  volcanic  violence  as  the  general  accompaniment  of  every 
great  sandstone  formation,  and  the  palssontological  breaks  following  these  extensive 
formations  likewise  demonstrate  the  fact  by  the  destruction  of  life  during  these  periods. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  ancient  life  was  entombed  during  periods  of  great  heat, 
and  that  its  oils  were  expelled  both  by  the  temperature  of  the  rocks  and  the  water,  and 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  were  buried.  The  oil  thus  expelled 
would  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  no  process  could  afterwards  seal  this 
oil  in  the  earth  except  in  the  form  of  coal  or  bitumen.  Never,  since  the  periods  of  time 
daring  which  those  great  changes  occurred,  have  the  conditians  been  so  favorable  for 
the  production  of  the  oils  from  the  organic  remains  or  fossils  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  these  fossils,  if  now  subject  to  test,  produce  less  oil  than  the  rocks  above  them. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  accept  this  theory  as  a  probable  or  a  possible  one  to  account  for 
the  existence  and  formation  of  petroleum. 

As  stated  and  demonstrated,  the  existence  and  production  of  petroleum  were  in  far 
greater  abundance  during  the  Carboniferous  era  than  beforq  or  since:  before,  because 
the  heat  was  too  intense  to  admit  of  its  condensation  from  vapor  and  gas ;  and  since, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  earth  has  been  too  low  to  produce  the  vapor  or  gas  in 
abundance.  The  Carboniferous  era  witnessed  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  covered 
with  the  bituminous  results  of  petroleum,  like  the  pitch  lakes  of  Trinidad  and  Texas, 
and  the  beds  of  coal  were  precipitated  by  their  own  weight  or  the  rapm  accumulations 
of  the  rocky  strata  over  them  during  the  seasons  of  volcanic  action,  which  were  then 
intermittent. 

The  lower  coal-beds  in  the  proto-Carboniferous  strata  are  limited,  and  even  the  first 
beds  in  the  true  coal  measures  and  on  the  conglomerate,  or  millstone  grit,  are  compara- 
tively small,  impure,  and  thin;  but  the  succeeding  beds  are  in  some  localities  immense, 
as  witness  the  great  Mammoth  bed  of  the  axtthracite  re^ons  and  the  middle  beds  of  the 
Alleghany  coal-field  generally.    But  we  again  witness  a  depreciation  in  the  upper 
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measures,  and  the  last  beds  formed  are  thin»  few,  and  yalvelees,  because  tha 

tore  at  this  period  was  .much  lower,  and  the  prodaotion  of  petrcdenm,  ooBBeqiwntij, 

much  less  abundant. 

It  is  natural,  howeyer,  to  assume  that  the  gases  which  produced  the  petroleum  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  should  accumulate  still  at  a  greater  depth  after  the  completion  of 
the  Palaeozoic  column,  since  the  heat  receded  from  the  surface,  and  the  rocks  at  a  great 
depth  still  maintained  a  comparatively  high  temperature.  The  gases  thus  aceomnlaiiag 
were  then  sealed  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  ooal  bj  the  dosing  of  the  pores  of  the  earth 
by  contraction  and  condensation. 

That  this  process  continued  for  a  considerable  period  alter  the  formation  of  oar  great 
ooal*beds  is  manifest,  from  the  fact  that  the  Devonian  rooks  are  impregnated  wish 
bitumen,  which  could  not  have  resulted  prior  to  the  formation  of  ooal,  because  the  pm 
up  to  the  period  was  too  light  to  be  condensed  by  the  heated  rocks:  indeed,  they  rather 
tended  to  keep  the  gas  in  its  volatile  condition,  and  could  not  have  taken  up  the  bitomea 
of  the  condensed  gas,  forming  oil,  until  a  late  period. 

This  fact  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  absence  of  bitumen  in  the  Eastern  farm^ 
tions  and  its  abundant  presence  in  the  formations  of  the  West.  In  the  East*  the  teoi- 
perature  was  much  higher  during-  the  formation  of  the  massive  sandstones  which  here 
predominate,  than  it  was  in  the  West,  where  the  limestones  accumulated  dining  the 
same  periods.  Here  we  find  but  little  bitumen  in  the  rocky  strata,  but  there  we  iad 
bitumen  general  in  all  the  strata,  and  some  of  the  rocks  saturated  with  it,  as  ihe  Cor^ 
niferous  limestone,  for  instanoe.  Here  we  find  the  bitumen  resulting  from  Uie  super- 
libundant  vapors  and  the  subsequent  petroleum  in  massive  and  solid  beds  of  anthracite; 
there  we  find  it  in  a  few  thin  beds  of  highly  bituminous  ooal,  proving  that  tiie  tenipen- 
ture  was  lower  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  and  that,  while  the  petroleum  pRMineed 
was  originally  more  limited,  it  combined  with  the  rocky  strata,  in  which  it  oondeiised, 
instead  of  arising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to  form  laig^  beds  of  ooaL 


VOLCANIC  INFLUENCES. 

We  are  aware  that  we  advance  a  new  doctrine  in  ascribing  the  formation  of  our  great 
sandstones,  carbon-oils,  and  coal-beds  to  internal  heat  and  volcanic  causes ;  bat  these 
natural  processes  are  made  so  manifest,  and  all  the  coincidents  agree  so  harmonioudv, 
that  we  present  them  bb  facts  rather  than  theories,  and  we  believe  our  candid,  anprgii- 
diced  reader  will  rejoice  to  find  the  creation  of  our  earth  in  its  present  form,  the  aeeo- 
mulation  Qf  the  vast  Palseozoic  strata  of  the  Great  Basin,  and  the  formation  of  our 
immense  coal-beds  the  work  of  a  limited  period  compared  with  the  many  millions  of 
years  required  by  the  present  theories  of  creation, — ^theories,  too,  let  us  remark,  origin- 
ally  advanced  by  the  infidel  writers,  who  triumphantly  flourished  them,  to  prove  te 
BIBLE  a  myth. 

In  order  to  bring  the  subject  permanently  and  clearly  to  the  mind,  we  will  here  agam 
briefly  restate  the  arguments  and  facts  presented  in  the  early  pages  of  this  work  in 
describing  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  strata. 

% 

NATURAL  PROCESSES. 

Volcanic  ranges  generally  exist  in  long*  lines  along  the  weaker  aaces  of  the  earth's 
crust,  and  where  these  volcanic  vents  exist,  there  thoee  weak  lines  naturally  rcBmiD ; 
where  the  condensed  vapors  and  lava  of  the  earth  first  find  vent,  there  it  will  contiBue 
to  vent;  because,  while  other  portions  of  the  cruet  are  growing  thicker  and  stronger  in 
consequence,  these  points  remain  much  the  same*    They  always  exist  in  granite 
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tions,  though  frequently  overlapped  by  the  metamorphio,  and  sometiniee  nearly  cOTered 
by  the  Palseosoic. 

The  great  ranges  of  voloanoee,  extinct  or  otherwise,  which  now  extend  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  existed  in  the  early  days  of  creation  as  soon,  or  almost  as  soon,  as  its 
granite  crast  was  formed ;  for,  as  soon  as  condensation  and  consequent  contraction  took 
place,  the  confined  vapors  and  molten  matter  began  to  exist  in  a  state  of  tension,  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  accumulating  crust,  when  that  tension  became  too  great, 
in  long  and  immense  lines  of  volcanic  vents. 

Mountains  also  assumed  lines  rather  than  cones,  following  almost  invariably  the  vol* 
canic  lines,  and  resulting  from  lateral  contractions,  which  naturally  formed  its  folds  on 
the  weakest  points,  as  represented  in  figure  6,  Chapter  III.  The  great  volcanic  lines 
formed  the  barriers  of  great  basins  or  seas,  since  they  occupied  the  highest  points  and 
the  water  the  lowest  But  up  to  the  period  of  the  metamorphic  or  crystalline  stratified 
rocks  the  earth  was  surrounded  by  vapors,  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  only  combined 
to  form  water  when  the  temperature  admitted  of  its  existence  in  that  condition,  instead 
of  in  the  state  of  steam  or  vapor. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  were  formed  by  the  lava  vented  from  the  volcanic  ranges  into 
the  water  surrounding  them,  which,  being  hot,  crystallized  the  lava  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment. On  being  thrown  into  the  water  in  a  molten  condition,  the  lava  was  shivered  to 
atoms,  and  thrown  up  into  the  air  with  steam  and  vapor,  to  be  carried  by  winds  and 
tides  and  waves,  as  ashes  and  dust,  to  remote  localities. 

This  process  mi^st  be  rapid.  A  long  line  of  active  volcanoes,  reaching  perhaps  from 
NoTa  Scotia  to  Cuba,  vented,  almost  without  intermission,  immense  streams  of  lava  into 
the  deep  waters  of  ancient  seas  forming  the  Great  Basin.  Such  a  process  would  not 
require  millions  of  years  to  form  our  metamorphic  strata:  perhaps  ayetpyeors  might 
Buffice. 

That  Back  a  line  of  volcanic  vents  did  exist  along  our  Eastern  granite  range,  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  prove;  and  that  such  was  the  process  by  which  not  only  our  meta- 
morphic but  our  great  Palsaosoic  sandrocks  were  formed,  admits  of  palpable  demon- 
stration. 

We  find  the  basins  deepest  along  this  line  of  vents,  proving  the  depression  to  have 
been  greatest  here ;  we  find  the  strata  at  very  high  angles  of  inclination,  sometimeB 
inverted,  in  evidence  of  the  lateral  contraction,  which  naturally  produced  its  apparent 
results  along  the  weakest  lines  of  the  crust;  we  see  a  vast  dif^renoe  in  the  thickness 
of  the  strata  here  tilian  elsewhere,  and  we  notice  that  it  gradually  grows  thin  and  fine- 
grained as  it  recedes  from  the  place  of  production.  It  is  plain  that  the  immense  plates 
of  sandstones,  shales,  slates,  iron  ores,  and  coal  could  not  be  produced  by  rivers,  tides, 
wares,  or  other  causes,  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  higher  lands  surrounding  the  Great 
Basin,  since  each  of  those  immense  horizons  is  the  product  of  one  cause,  one  operation, 
one  period,  and  is  formed  of  the  same  material  throughout.  Had  they  been  produced 
by  other  causes  than  volcanic  action,  they  would  have  presented  a  breeda, — an  oUa 
podrida  of  divers  material. 

But  the  great  horizons  formed  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Medina  or  Levant,  the 
Vespertine,  and  other  rocks  are  coextensive  with  the  great  PalsMzoio  basin  between  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  the  Bocky  Mountains.  They  are  invariably  thin  towards  the  West — 
mere  knife-edges;  but  along  their  Eastern  outcrops  tJiey  are  of  immense  thickness. 
And  not  only  do  the  sandstones  present  this  evidence  of  their  source,  but  all  the 
accompanying  strata  present,  by  their  decreasing  thickness  and  coarseness,  evidence  of 
Tolcanie  production  from  the  Eastern  line  of  vents. 

The  vapors  of  carbon  arising  from  this  great  region  of  heat  must  have  been  in  greater 
volumes  than  anywhere  else  within  the  Great  Basin.  But  the  intensity  ofthe  heat  pre- 
Tented  their  condensation,  or  the  fonnation  of  oil,  until  a  comparatively  late  era,  along 
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this  range;  when  the  temperature  permitted  it,  we  find  the  results  in  our  immeose 
beds  of  anthracite  coal ;  but  we  do  not  find  the  rocks  impregnated,  because  its  oonden- 
sation  did  not  take  place  while  ascending  through  the  rocky  strata,  but  through  the 
waters  of  our  deep  coal-basins,  on  the  surface  of  which  it  floated  and  gaTe  up  its  man 
volatile  hydrogen,  leaving  a  resulting  bitumen  almost,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  de- 
void of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  or  other  gases,  and  a  pure  carbon  in  the  shape  of  %*^*l»yai?tf 
ooal»  It  would  be  ahnost  impossible,  during  a  time  like  this,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  time,  for. 
a  deposit  of  this  kind  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  water  without  the  additkn  of  earthy 
impurities  from  floating  dust,  ashes,  and  smoke  to  some  extent. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

We  have  before  stated  that  vegetable  matter  may,  and  in  all  probability  did,  aid  in 
producing  coal,  but,  we  believe,  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  That  vegetation  grew 
luxuriantly  during  the  coal  era  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  it  grew  in  the  deep 
basins  in  which  coal  was  formed  is  likewise  evident;  but  that  the  woody  fibre  of  vege- 
tation formed  coal  is  not  only  doubtful,  but  contrary  to  all  e^dence,  and  at  variance 
with  the  coincidents  of  coal  formations.  It  may  have  formed  the  impuritiee— bone  and 
8late~-of  the  coal,  but  never  its  pure  carbon.  The  woody  tissue  supposed  to  be  deteetd 
by  microscopic  examination  cannot  be  determined  in  pure  coal;  and  that  found,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  found,  in  the  ashes  of  coal  is  no  criterion,  since  if  the  woody  fibre  of  plante 
formed  any  part  of  a  coal-seam  it  must  have  been  the  earthy  parts  thpeof. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  fossil  plant  in  the  midst  of  a  coal-bed  or  within  the  ooal;  but 
whenever  found  in  this  condition  it  is  not  coal^  but  tilaU  or  hone* 

A  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Connor  A  Patterson,  of  Pottsrilk, 
Pennsylvania,  which  demonstrates  this  fact  Coal-plants  of  the  Carboniferous  era,  in  a 
fossil  condition,  are  invariably  silicions  or  calcareous,  and  partake  of  the  lithokgiesl 
character  of  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found. 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  deny  that  the  magnificent  flora  of  the  Carboniferous  era  aided 
in  the  production  of  coal.  We  believe  it  did,  and  have  before  so  stated.  That  the  rick 
and  resinous  calamites,  conifers^,  &o.,  which  were  fed  by  a  superabundance  of  carbi» 
and  carbonic  acid,  should  yield  oil  on  pressure,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt;  and  that  Uicr 
were  subject  to  immense  pressure  between  the  rooky  strata  in  which  they  now  exist  i» 
evident  not  only  by  their  flattened  forms,  but  the  fact  that  the  superincumbent  strsts 
would  exert  such  an  influence  and  expel  the  resinous  oils  which  they  contained.  This 
oil  would  mingle  with  the  hydro-carbons,  and,  by  evaporation,  form  bitumen;  and  this, 
enclosed  in  the  strata  of  Uie  coal-measures  and  subject  to  pressare,  would  produoe 
coal. 

We  gave  the  best  vegetable  theory  available  in  the  early  pages  of  this  book,  but  stated 
then  that  we  did  not  consider  any  of  those  theories  tenable.  We  are  now  positiTe  id 
the  fact,  and  state  positively  that  all  pure  coal-beds  are  formed  from  petroleum  or  oil, 
resulting  from  the  vapors  of  carbon  directly  or  indirectly,  as  above  set  forth. 

That  a  gradual  depression  of  our  great  coal-basins  did  take  place  is  not  only  evident 
from  existing  facts,  but  the  natural  processes  of  condensation  and  contraction.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  that  such  must  have  been  a  condition  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  our  coal-beds  and  the  accumulation  of  the  accompanying  measures,  since  these 
beds  and  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  exist  would  form  as  regularly  and  unifiarmly 
in  basins  of  a  constant  depth  as  in  those  of  varying  depths. 

The  fact,  in  this  case,  that  coal-beds  are  invariably  thin  at  a  great  depth,  or  more  «• 
than  they  are  at  moderate  depth,  is  explsined  by  the  simple  fiiot  that  they  must  hare 
existed  originally  in  a  soft  and  plastic  condition,  and  were,  consequently,  moved  by  the 
great  pressure  of  water  and  sediment  resting  on  them  from  the  centre  of  deep  basins 
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towards  their  edges,— *a  fact  demonstrated  in  all  deep  basins,  except  that  of  Richmond, 
Virginia,  where  the  irregular  form  of  the  intermediate  basins  prevented  such  a  move- 
ment 

ABSENCE  OF  PETROLEUM  IN  THE  EAST. 

We  do  not  find  petroleum  in  the  deep  basins  of  the  East,  or  the  presence  of  bitumen 
in  their  Devonian  rooks:  first,  because  the  high  state  of  temperature  tended  rather  to 
yolatilise  than  oondense  the  gases;  and  second,  because  their  high  angle  and  frequent 
undulation,  caused  by  contraction,  gave  the  gases  a  full  vent.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
expect  ever  to  find  petroleum  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  not  always  to  the  west  of 
them,  except  beneath  the  wide  plateaux,  where  the  gases  are  condensed  and  sealed  as 
oil. 

If  petroleum  existed  east  of  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  it  must  have  been  in  the  deep 
Devonian  basins,  which  lie  20,000  feet  below  the  anthracite  coal  formations;  and,  oon- 
Bequently,  if  it  existed  now  at  such  a  great  depth  it  would  not  be  available. 

We  may  not  expect  to  find  rock-oil  in  any  large  amount  beneath  the  semi-anthracite 
basins  or  the  semi-bituminous  basins  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Alleghany  field.  Nor 
can  we  expect  to  find  much  of  it  in  the  detached  basins,  like  those  of  Sullivan,  Tioga, 
and  Lycoming  counties,  where  the  formation  is  cut  down  by  steam  below  the  level  of 
the  upper  or  heavy  oil.  If  the  second  reservoirs  exist  beneath  the  red  shale  in  such 
localities,  the  depth  to  the  oil-bearing  stratum  would  still  be  very  great,  and  the  hydro* 
carbona  would  exist  in  a  state  of  gas  instead  of  rock-oil. 

GEOLOGICAL  POSITIONS  OF  ROCK-OIL. 

Figure  189  illustrates  the  several  horizons  of  petroleum  and  the  hydro-carbons  gene- 
rally. We  have  made  the  gas  and  oil  reservoirs  or  strata  much  larger  in  proportion 
than  they  exist  in  nature;  but  we  wish  to  convey  the  idea  rather  than  the  actual 
status, — which,  we  must  state,  can  only  be  conjectural.  A  stratum  of  oil,  even  if  large 
enough  to  supply  for  years  our  great  flowing  wells,  would  appear  as  a  faint  line  only  if 
drawn  to  a  scale  on  our  section;  and  the  thin  leaders  or  jets  of  gas  ascending  through 
the  earth,  if  made  in  proportion  to  their  actual  sizes,  would  scarcely  be  seen.  In  this 
figure,  a  represents  the  general  level  of  the  Great  Kanawha  near  Charleston;  b,  the 
region  of  heavy  petroleum;  c,  the  general  level  of  Oil  Creek;  d,  the  region  of  the 
second  oil;  and  «,  the  lower  oil,  or  gas. 

These  horizons  of  oil  seem  to  be  general,  but  they  are  not  invariably  of  the  consist- 
ence here  specified.  For  instance,  the  lower  oil  formation  existing  in  the  Comiferous 
limestone  of  the  upper  Silurian  rocks  may  be  2000  feet  deep  on  Oil  Creek  and  2700 
feet  beneath  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  its  hydro-carbon  exist  only  as  gas.  But  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  Kentucky  this  rock  appears  to  come  near  the  surface,  and  in  Canada  it 
crops  out.  In  the  oil-regions  of  Chatham,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  Canada, 
it  is  very  productive.  The  wells  there  are  from  300  to  500  feet  deep,  and  the  oil  pro- 
duced is  a  fair  petroleum,  of  about  the  same  density  as  that  produced  in  Oil  Creek, 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  depth.  The  second  oils,  in  the  shallow  wells  of  Northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  are  only  from  33^  to  38°  Beaum6's  hydrometer,  and  in  the  deep  wells 
from  46^  to  50^;  but  under  the  Great  Kanawha  it  exists  principally  as  gas  or  the 
lightest  naphtha.  It  thus  appears  that  the  density  of  the  oil  depends  more  on  its 
proximity  to  the  surface  than  on  the  geological  horizon  in  which  it  exists. 

As  before  observed,  the  volatile  parts  escape  when  exposed,  or  when  the  means  of 
escape  are  offered,  and  condensation  takes  place  in  consequence.  On  long  exposure, 
nothing  but  the  solids  is  left,  and  whether  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  or  cold,  the  same 
thing  happens;  but  under  a  low  temperature  bitumen  is  left,  composed  of  carbon, 
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bjdrof^,  And  osjgcB,  aom^Kad- 
ing  to  die  bitunUDMu  wall  of  the 
West;  under  a  modaralelj  h^ 
tempenture,  a  oomputiiTdj  pyn 
carbon  is  left,  oorrecponding  to  0» 
anthracite  coals  of  pMinsjlTuut; 
but  if  the  heat  be  exMssiTe,  am 
die  oaiboa  beeomee  or  rccMiiu  mlt- 
tile,  and  no  residue  remsing.  Tkii 
is  demoDstrated  by  the  fMt  th*t  tm 
will  change  the  hardest  utkncilt 
to  rnpor,  —  a  chemical  opctstin 
which  we  ma;  see  effected  tnrj  di; 
bir  the  combuHticit  of  eoaL 


Uppar  olU  or  (he  Qntt  uid 
Quit  RiDiwbft  mi  Ohio, 


UtH  or  OU  Cmik.... 


Kor  tiaphlhK.Miiil  In  (hf 
p  wella  of  NcpTthw«it 
•m  F<^nDi;l  reul*  •*  light 


troLeum    In    CHUtfU»  ■ 
naphtha  InKeuliickr.aD 


The  same  arguments  hold  ffoi  it 
relation  to  the  ezisteDoe  of  rock-til 
ae  to  coal,  Tit.:  certain  conditiou of 
pontion,  lilhological  strvdnr^  ud 
topographical  feature  are  reqnin^ 
fur  the  one  as  well  as  the  othrr. 
since -oil  produces  ooaL  We  bin 
seen  that  both  petroleum  and  t^al 
are  produced  in  and  &om  gwiiiit 
formations,  as  well  as  frtm  wi 
in  the  Palieoioic, — in  Tolcsoic  ifr 
gions  and  in  the  stratified  foMilifu- 
ous.  But  in  the  former  die  c««l  wi 
<al  are  both  limited:  first,  becsw 
condensation  could  only  take  plan 
when  the  temperatun  of  ^tiaiK 
regions  was  rednoed  to  the  pn-pef 
standard,  or  below  the  boilio^pran'; 
and  second,  because  ueitbu  th 
lithological  structure  nor  the  phiu^ 
features  of  such  regions  adniu  <"< 
their  retention  or  formatjon  in  '*■ 
tenuve  fields.  We  find  pctrvlnin 
eiisttng  abundantly  in  Cuba.  ■biiA 
is  a  volcanic  region  of  late  sc[i>i<;. 
and  we  find  ooul  in  the  orat«r  of " 
exlinot  volcano,  as  the  BiubinuDd 
coal-field,  in  Vii^nia,  which  rts  'i 
much  older  aetiTitj.  and  jet  macli 
more  recent  than  the  true  CubM- 
iferouH  formations. 

In  volcanic  regions  the  tcmpMS- 
ture  is  raturallf  high,  aod  it  f*- 
mained  high  even  when  it  bscunt  lu" 
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in  the  centre  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  volcanoes  of  the  East  continued  to  vent  their  hiva 
until  the  highest  sandrocks  in  our  coal  measures  were  formed;  and  the  fact  of  a  con- 
tinual  increase  of  bitumen  from  the  East  towards  the  West  proves  that  the  temperature 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion  in  that  direction.  We  find  that  the  hydro-carbons 
were  produced  in  greater  abundance  in  the  East  than  the  West;  but  we  find,  too,  that 
searlj  all  their  volatile  matter  was  expelled  on  the  Lehigh,  less  on  the  Susquehanna, 
and  still  less  on  the  waters  of  the  Juniata:  yet  our  coal-beds  are  of  an  immense  thick- 
ness, individually  or  as  an  aggregate,  in  the  East,  and  very  limited  in  the  West. 
Though  more  than  half  the  volume  of  the  oil  was  expelled  in  the  East  by  the  higher 
temperature,  we  still  have  a  greater  residue  left  than  in  the  West,  where  the  low  tem- 
perature admitted  of  the  solidification  of  the  oil  with  half  its  volatile  matter  remaining. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  anthracite  coal  in  the  Lehigh  basins  contains  scarce  a 
trace  of  hydrogen  or  other  volatile  matter  than  water ;  while  the  cannel  coal  of  Kanawha 
and  some  of  the  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  contain  more  than  half  their  weight  in 
volatile  substances.  Between  these  extremes  of  temperature  exists  every  grade  of  coal, 
from  the  pure  carbon  of  the  hard  anthracites  to  the  bitumen  of  the  most  volatile  cannel. 

The  causes  of  this  are  evident :  first,  a  gradual  removal  from  the  volcanic  regions  of 
heat ;  and  second,  a  gradual  elevation  from  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  by  the  con- 
stant accumulation  of  the  Palaeozoic  strata  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin.  The  same 
causes,  of  course,  affect  the  present  existence  of  oil,  as  they  affected  the  production  of 
coal.  We  see  that  the  quantity  of  coal  decreases  in  a  westward  direction,  as  all  the 
stratified  rocks  decrease:  consequently,  the  volumes  of  gas  arising  and  the  oil  and 
bitumen  resulting  must  have  been  in  relative  proportion.  That  is,  the  oil  was  limited 
then,  as  the  coal  is  limited  now,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  proportions  to-day. 
Much  of  the  bitumen,  however,  of  the  West  is  taken  up  by  the  rocks  through  which  it 
arose  to  the  surface,  because  the  condensation  took  place  at  a  lower  point  there  than 
farther  east  in  the  Alleghany  coal-field.  But  it  is  against  all  reason  and  the  laws  of 
chemistry  to  expect  the  bitumen  of  the  rocks  to  produce  oil.  It  requires  heat  to  effect 
this ;  and  that  which  did  not  produce  it  during  early  ages  cannot  produce  it  now.  If 
the  rocks  now  holding  bitumen  obtained  their  bitumen  from  the  ascending  oils  or 
organic  remains,  as  they  must  have  done,  because  they  were  cool  enough  to  condense 
it,  can  it  be  possible  for  them  to  yield  it  again  in  oil  or  gas  if  they  continue  to  grow 
colder?  It  is  evident  that  heat  alone  can  produce  oil  or  gas  from  the  bituminous  rocks; 
and  since  they  certainly  are  not  accumulating  heat,  even  if  they  do  not  grow  colder, 
they  can  never  give  up  their  bitumen  as  oil  in  nature.  The  Corniferous  limestone  will 
yield  its  bitumen  in  the  sun,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  celebrated  "oil-stone"  church  in 
Chicago ;  but  if  left  in  the  earth  the  oil  would  never  be  disturbed.  This  is  a  plain 
statement  of  fact ;  there  is  no  theory  about  it,  and,  therefore,  it  upsets  entirely  the  doc- 
trine which  accounts  for  the  production  of  rock-oil  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
fossiliferous  Devonian  strata. 

We  find  by  practical  experience,  as  we  argue  from  cause  and  effect,  that  no  available 
rook-oil  exists  in  the  Eastern  basins  or  the  Devonian  rocks  east  of  the  Alleghany  escarp- 
ment, for.reasons  before  stated ;  and  we  find,  by  the  same  processes,  that  but  little  available 
petroleum  exists  in  the  great  regions  west  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  but  less  and 
less  in  a  westward  direction :  first,  because  it  was  never  so  abundant  in  the  West  as  in 
the  East ;  and  second,  because  the  petroleum  of  the  Devonian  rocks — ^its  most  abundant 
region,  generally^ies  too  deep  below  the  surface  to  exist  in  the  state  of  oil,  if  it  exists  at 
all.  The  mountain  limestone  is  over  one  thousand  feet  thick  in  the  Great  Central  coal- 
field ;  and,  therefore,  through  a  great  portion  of  this  field  the  Devonian  oil-formation 
must  be  from  1000  to  2000  feet  below  the  surface,  at  which  depth  the  hydro-carbon 
exists  principally  in  a  state  of  gas. 

The  Great  Central  coal-field  of  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and 
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other  Western  States,  containB  bat  a  limited  thiokness  of  ooal  in  a  few  thin  aeams  on 
their  northern  and  western  border,  proving  that  the  amount  of  bitomen  which  existed 
on  the  waters  along  the  borders  of  this  great  inland  basin  was  extremely  limited :  con» 
quentlj,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  petroleum  to  any  great  extentin  the  rocks  benettk 
those  portions  of  that  field. 

In  Eastern  Kentucky  a  different  result  may  be  expected.  There  the  banns  an  deep 
and  the  coal-scams  are  numerous  and  highly  bituminous,  while  the  shale  is  also  highly 
charged  with  bitumen.  The  mountain  or  Carboniferous  limestone  is  not  in  its  omtl 
Western  thickness,  and  the  Deyonian  rocks  come  Nearer  to  the  coal  measures.  It  ii 
also  nearer  to  the  yolcanio  regions  of  heat,  since  the  coal  of  Eastern  Kentucky  ii « 
near  the  Blue  Ridge  as  that  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania :  hence  we  may  expect  i 
great  portion  of  the  Central  coal-field  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  Southern  IlliBoii 
and  Indiana,  to  be  oil-producing  territory.  In  Western  Kentucky  the  same  resulti 
may  be  obtained. 

PETROLEUM  OF  THE  ALLEQHANT  COAL-FIELD. 

The  great  region  of  rock-oil  is  within  the  wide  and  undulating  basins  of  this  coal- 
field between  the  anticlinal  of  Laurel  Hill  and  its  outcrops  in  Ohio.  It  may  also  exist 
between  the  anticlinals  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Negro  Mountain  in  ayiulable  quantities ;  but 
the  elevation  of  the  strata  on  these  anticlinals  does  not  produce  a  favorable  conditios, 
but  the  reverse. 

Within  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  from  Chestnut  Ridge  beyond  the  Ohio,  tnd 
along  the  vast  horizon  of  nearly  level  strata  that  stretch  through  the  northwestern 
counties  of  this  great  coal-field,  we  find,  as  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find,  on  aboit- 
dant  region  of  oil.  But  though  these  portions  of  the  field  present  more  available  oon- 
ditions  to  the  existence  and  production  of  oil,  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  TBe 
strike  of  this  formation  is  parallel  with  the  coal-field  and  its  accompanying  strata,  passng 
the  Little  Kanawha  east  and  west  of  Burning  Spring,  the  Great  Kanawha  above  and  below 
Charleston,  the  Big  Sandy  from  its  mouth  to  the  Russel  Fork,  and  from  thence  thnmgb 
Western  Kentucky  into  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  But  we  do  not  think  any  grett 
quantity  of  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  two  latter  States,  because  most  of  the  Dercmiaa 
or  oil-producing  rocks  are  above  wateivlevel,  with  their  outcrops  exposed ;  and  in  socb  a 
condition  oil  cannot  exist.  In  the  basins  of  Alabama,  however,  where  the  ooal  mftr 
sures  descend  below  the  surface,  oil  should  be  found,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
found. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  OIL  IN  AVAILABLE 

QUANTITIES. 

There  are  certain  conditions,  as  before  stated,  necessary  to  the  existence  of  oil  is 
available  quantities  and  position.  These  are,  briefly — simply  considering  the  litholc^eil 
and  topographical  features :  first,  uniformity  of  stratification ;  second,  horisoDtal  posi- 
tion ;  third,  the  absence  of  fissures,  dikes,  and  crevices  for  the  abundant  escape  if 
gas;  fourth,  closeness  of  texture  and  stratification  in  rocks,  slates,  shales,  and  clap: 
fifth,  a  medium  depth :  if  too  high,  all  or  most  of  the  petroleum  will  have  evaporated; 
if  too  low,  it  will  be  difficult  of  access  and  only  exist  in  a  state  of  gas. 

It  has  been  found,  and  will  always  be  found,  that  the  most  available  petroleum  exists 
at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  700  feet.  If  found  higher,  it  is  always  in  limited  qoantitiei 
and  heavy ;  but  if  lower,  it  will  be  very  light  and  gaseous. 

It  has  been  proven  by  a  thousand  oil-wells  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  that  tbo 
distance  from  the  millstone  grit  of  the  coal  measures  to  the  most  abundant  reservoiii 
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of  petroleum  is  aboat  one  thousand  feet.  But  there  most  of  the  productive  wells  hare 
been  started  from  four  to  six  hundred  feet  below  the  coal  measures.  The  same  oil- 
formation  exists  beneath  the  ooal-field  to  the  south,  but  the  coal  comes  down  gradually 
to  the  level  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  eventually  passes  under  them  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  such  localities  the  depth  of  the  oil  will  be  from  1000  to  1500  feet ;  and,  as 
before  observed,  at  such  depth  the  hydro-carbons  exist  in  a  state  of  gas.  Continuing 
still  south  and  west,  the  Carboniferous  limestone  increases  rapidly  in  thickness,  and 
divides  the  Devonian  oil-formation  from  the  coal  measures.  It  is  only  three  feet 
thick  on  the  Alleghany  escarpment,  two  hundred  feet  beneath  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling, 
and  one  thousand  feet  thick  under  the  Great  Kanawha.  This  increase  of  the  mountain 
limestone  places  the  region  of  the  second  oils  in  a  southwestern  direction  beyond 
available  depth,  under  present  developments  j  but  the  time  will  come  when  both  the 
means  to  reach  those  deep  hydro-carbons  and  the  means  of  utilizing  their  gases  will  be 
obtained. 

The  most  available  regions  of  petroleum  in  the  great  Alleghany  coal>field  will,  there- 
fore, be  found,  where  the  Devonian  rocks  are  most  accessible,  within  the  wide  and  un- 
dulating plateau  before  mentioned ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  found  in  greater  quantities 
along  their  eastern  margins  than  on  their  western  outcrops. 

Where  the  antidinals  sink  beneath  the  coal  measures,  and  yet  preserve  to  some 
extent  their  shape,  it  is  manifest  the  oil-rocks  will  be  nearer  to  the  surface  than  in  the 
basins,  and,  consequently,  bring  the  oil  within  available  distance.  This  feature  is  repre- 
sented at  g,  in  figure  188,  and  may  be  studied  at  what  is  erroneously  called  the  ''Great 
Upheaval"  on  the  Little  Kanawha. 

But  within  certain  portions  of  the  coal-field,  where  the  base  of  the  barren  measures 
forms  the  bed-rocks  of  the  streams,  the  upper  petroleum  may  be  found  in  available 
quantities  in  wells  of  600  or  700  feet  deep,  or  just  beneath  the  millstone  grit.  At  lower 
geological  levels — say  from  the  lower  Freeport  seam  £,  or  even  from  the  great  seam  of 
Karthaus,  B — the  upper  oils  may  be,  and,  in  fact,  are,  found  productive  at  less  depth. 
The  upper  oil-rocks  produce  most  of  the  petroleum  on  the  Little  Kanawha  and  in  all 
the  region  between  that  point  and  the  second  oil-rocks  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  all 
the  oil  of  Ohio,  the  Great  Kanawha,  and  Western  Kentucky,  simply  because  the  second 
oil-formation  exists  at  a  great  depth,  and  the  auger  has  not  yet  penetrated  it,  except 
on  the  Great  Kanawha,  where  the  salt-makers  have  reached  its  gaseous  fountains,  and 
there  its  flow  has  been  terrific,  as  gas. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  from  the  foregoing  description  where  the  most  avail- 
able points  to  bore  for  oil  may  exist.  We  will,  therefore,  briefly  state  a  few  practical 
observations. 

The  most  productive  region  of  petroleum,  as  before  stated,  exists  within  the  broad 
plateau  extending  from  the  western  antidinals  of  the  Alleghany  coal-field  to  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  Ohio  River.  We  can  scarcely  state  a  given  line,  but  may  say  that 
little  petroleum  can  be  expected  within  the  eastern  basins:  all  or  most  of  it  exists  on 
the  western  declivities. 

To  select  good  boring  territory  within  this  great  region,  several  important  geological 
observations  must  be  made.  First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  most  abundant 
fountains  of  oil  exist  at  from  about  400  to  700  feet  from  the  surface ;  second,  that  more 
oil  may  justly  be  expected  from  the  second  than  the  first  formation  of  oil-rocks ;  third, 
that  the  first  formation  exists  at  from  100  to  400  feet  below  the  coal  measures ;  fourth, 
that  the  second  formation  is  about  1000  feet  below  these  measures  where  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  do  not  exist,  and  1500  feet  where  it  does  exist;  fifth,  the  lithological 
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structure  must  be  uniform,  and  nearly  horiiontal;  sixth,  there  mnrt  be  no  steep  dips  or 
dikes  or  abundant  gas-fissures  in  the  vicinity. 

By  obsenring  these  lithological  and  topographical  featores,  oil  may  be  found  in  alnost 
any  part  of  the  wide  region  described,  provided  wells  are  not  pnt  down  where  the  ibrmi' 
tion  comes  too  near  the  surface,  nor  where  it  is  too  deep;  for  in  the  first  place  little  or 
no  oil  will  be  struck,  and  in  the  second  nothing  but  gas  will  be  fiwnd. 

GEOLOGICAL  HORIZONS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  rock-oil  exists  in  fissures  or  cracks  miming  aerass  the 
strata  and  extending  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  towards  the  surfiuse ;  bat  this  ^bnrj 
is  contrary  to  experience  and  the  nature  of  petroleum.  In  the  first  place,  oil  is  ahrari 
found  on  certain  horizons, — ^below  a  special  sandrock  in  Yenango,  and  at  a  uniform  geo- 
logical depth  in  other  localities;  and,  in  the  second,  if  oil  existed  in  fissures,  it  would  k&g 
ago  have  ceased  to  be  oil,  and  beoome  solid  bitumen  from  the  escape  of  the  volatile  psjls>. 

In  all  oil-producing  regions  the  strata  are  nearly  horiiontal,  but  having  a  gentle  ineli- 
nation  and  a  basined  shape;  but  all  such  basins  are  necessarily  extensive,  beeanse  the 
low  angles  of  dip  increase  the  distance  between  the  outcrops.  The  nataral  poeitifio  of 
oil  in  the  strata  is  similar  to  that  of  coal.  It  occupies  certain  horizons  between  the 
strata,  perhaps  irregularly,  but  always  below  heavy,  close-gruned  sandrocks,  which  tre 
impervious  to  the  escape  of  oil,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  the  most  volatile  gas,  eves 
under  the  highest  state  of  tension:  were  it  not  so,  but  little  oil  could  ever  aocomiilsie 
beneath  them. 

Beneath  each  heavy  sandrock  of  Yenango,  and  Northwestern  Pennsylvania  generaSj, 
is  found  a  soft  and  yielding  stratum  of  shale,  slate,  and  mud.  In  these  strata  the  |u 
and  oil  find  a  lodgement,  as  the  first  point  of  condensation.  Arising  through  the  rocL« 
below  in  a  gaseous  condition,  the  nearer  it  approaches  the  surface  the  less  voladk  it 
becomes,  and  is  arrested  by  the  first  impervious  stratum. 

The  third  sandrock  of  Yenango,  however,  does  not  seal  all  the  oil:  the  more  volank 
portions  still  find  their  way  through  the  third  and  even  the  second  sandstones,  and  f<sB 
limited  deposits  of  oil  between  them ;  but  the  lower  or  third  rock  seems  to  hold  the  grsK 
fountains  of  petroleum. 

The  stratum  of  oil  thus  formed  may  not  occupy  a  perfect  geological  horixon,  since  ikt 
shale  in  which  it  is  found  varies  in  thickness,  and  the  oil  may  find  a  cavity  in  any  pen 
of  it, — at  the  bottom,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  top  of  the  stratum.  Though  the  drill  bil^ 
invariably  penetrate  the  covering  sandrock,  it  may  not  tap  the  fountains  of  oil  at  thst 
depth.  It  is  possible  that  the  depth  of  wells  almost  side  by  side  may  vary  20  or  U* 
feet,  or  more,  to  reach  the  same  oil-formation.  A  stratum  of  oil  cannot  be  of  great  thin- 
ness. It  may  be  only  a  few  inches,  or  one  and  even  two  feet  thick;  but  it  may  aho  he 
a  mere  streak,  or  the  rocks  may  close  or  ''  pinch"  it  out  entirely.  Thus,  the  stratmn 
may  extend  from  ten  to  one  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  from  a  hundred  yards  to  miles 
in  length,  or  it  may  be  even  more  limited  or  more  extensive.  It  may  change  from  t 
lower  to  a  higher  position  in  the  shale,  thus: 


8 


and  the  auger  may  strike  a  flowing  well  at  4,  only  a  limited  pumping  well  at  3,  though 
but  a  few  yards  distant,  and  nothing  in  the  shape  of  oil  at  0. 

If  oil  existed  in  fissures  running  obliquely  or  perpendicularly  to  the  strata,  it  might 
be  found  at  almost  any  depth  from  the  surface,  and  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  with- 
out regard  to  the  sandrocks.    But  fissures  in  rocks  existed  naturally  and  originally  as 
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Tents  for  the  intamal  heat  or  gftSM  of  the  earth,  knil  generally  extended  to  the  enrfaoa; 
and  were  these  the  reservoirs  of  oil,  we  cannot  see  how  tbe  light  nai^tha  ooald  b«  i» 
taioed,  ainee  the  volatile  parts  would  escape  thioo^  ererj  oiaok  or  vent  to  the  suriaoet 
and  leave  ootbing  tntt  bitumen  as  a  rSMdae. 

Figure  190  itloftrates  clearlj  the  action  of  gas  in  prodooing  the  flow  of  petrolenm 
from  oil-walls.  The  stratum  of  oil,^  is  always  the  lowest,  while  the  gas,  b,  is  always 
the  highest,  and  oooupiea  oaritieB  in  the  shale  invariably  above  those  containing  oiL 

Fia.  100. 


DucupTioir. — a,  SqwIdb  w«Ll;  b,  £cu,aDd  mll'pndiHlDg  gu^  c>^^  nndnxkiE/t  oA'fltrmlsB. 

These  cavities,  as  before  stated,  are  irregular;  they  may  exist  one  above  the  other,  or 
thsy  may  be  located  at  considerable  distanofts  apart,  and  yet  commanicate,  sinoe  the  oil 
is  the  result  of  the  gas  in  a  condensed  statA:  therefore  a  oommnnication  must  exist  be- 
IweeD  the  reeervoira  of  oil  and  the  gas  producing  them. 

These  gases  always  exist  in  a  high  state  of  tension,  since  this  aocumuladon  has  been 
gradual  and  almost  irresistible.  In  many  cases,  when  struck  by  the  auger  and  thus 
relieved,  they  have  rushed  forth  from  the  well  with  the  violence  of  exploded  gunpowder, 
and  have  ejected  the  ponderous  boring-tools  ont  of  the  hole  and  to  great  distances  front 
the  spot.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  the  pressure  of  the  confined  gases  on  the  oil  must  b« 
very  great;  and  when  the  anger  descends  into  an  oil-cavity,  without  ji!r4f  striking  it* 
communicating  gas,  the  pressure  on  the  oil  must  cause  it  to  rush  up  the  auger-hole  with 
great  violence.  But,  if  the  gas  be  first  cut  in  large  quantities,  of  course  it  will  flow  up 
the  hole  independent  of  the  oil.  In  case  the  hole  is  then  oontinDed  into  the  oil,  it  will 
depend  on  the  equilibrium  of  pressure:  that  is,  if  the  gas  foroee  its  way  through  the 
vent  first  made  by  the  auger  with  more  violence  than  it  bears  on  the  oil,  little  or  no  Sow 
will  occur;  but  if  the  pressure  be  nearly  on  equilibrium,  the  flow  will  be  intermittent. 
If  the  gas  escapes  through  the  upper  or  first  vent,  so  as  to  relieve  its  pressure  on  the  oil, 
then  what  oil  may  be  stmck  must  bo  pumped.  If  both  oil  and  gas  exist  in  small 
quantitiee,  and  the  pressure  or  tension  is,  in  oousaqnence,  weak,  then  pumps  must  also 
be  used  to  obtain  the  oil. 

Figure  190  illustrates  both  gas  and  flowing  wells,  when  both  FiO.  191. 

exist  in  the  some  formation;  but  at  a  great  depth  gas  alone  is 
found,  independent  of  petroleum ;  and  figure  191  illustrates  this. 
In  its  horizon  or  position  gas  occupies  a  higher  stratum  than 
oil,  when  both  exist  together,  but  when  gas  exists  independent 
of  petroleum,  its  geological  horizon  is  found  at  a  much  greater 
depth  and  in  a  still  greater  state  of  tension,  and  when  stonck 
rushes  forth  with  still  greater  violence,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
terrific  outburst  of  gas  from  the  deep  wells  on  the  Great  Ka-  o.s-v.£lls 

nawha.     Bnt  the  great  pressure  of  this  deep  gas  forces  small 

quantities  of  its  most  volatile  parts  through  the  minute  crevices  of  the  rocks  to  the  sni^ 
face,  and  if  cavities  are  found  in  any  slaty  strata  reservoirs  of  oil  ore  formed,  which 
consUtate  the  upper  or  heavy  oils  of  Kanawha.    It  may  seem  strange  that  so  light  a 
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gas  should  form  this  heavy  oil,  bat  it  is  piodaoed  on  the  same  principle  on  which  ill 
heavy  oils  are  prodooed,  tIs.  :  by  the  condensation  of  the  gas  and  the  escape  of  its  most 
volatile  parts.  The  carbon  which  constitutes  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  volume  of 
this  light  gas  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  hydrogen  when  in  a  cold  condition:  therefcrs 
the  carbon  condenses  or  separates  from  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  leaving  it  free,  and 
the  result  is  a  carbon  oil,  containing  85  carbon  and  15  hydrogen.  A  farther  evaporstifla 
of  the  hydrogen  leaves  the  carbon  in  all  stages  of  density,  from  a  heavy  oil  to  bitoma 
and  coal. 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

We  shall  say  but  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  since  its  distribution  within  the  Great 
Basin  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages,  while  its  existenee 
in  volcanic  regions  has  also  been  mentioned.  Its  general  distribution  through  all  fimn- 
ations  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  earth  is  generally  known.  We  will  only  call  attri- 
tion to  a  few  localities  where  oil. is  found  in  conditions  differing  mat^iallj  from  those 
described. 

The  petroleum  of  Canada  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Pennsylvania,  though  geologists 
assign  it  to  the  Corniferous  limestone  or  the  third  oil-formation :  on  this  subject^  how- 
ever,  there  is  some  disagreement,  since  others  place  it  in  the  second  formation,  and  en 
the  same  geological  horizon  with  that  of  Venango.  We  have  not  given  the  suljeci 
much  attention,  and  will  not  attempt  to  decide  in  which  formation  it  is  foond.  Bat 
whether  its  geological  horiion  be  higher  or  lower,  it  cannot  alter  the  fact  of  its  existence 
in  the  same  form  and  in  t^e  same  circumstance  and  conditions  as  found  in  Yenango 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

If  it  exists  in  the  lower  Devonian  or  upper  Silurian,  the  rocks  containing  it  cose 
near  to  the  surface  where  the  Canadian  petroleum  is  found,  and,  though  the  same  forais- 
tion  may  be  over  2000  feet  deep  under  Oil  Creek,  it  is  only  from  300  to  500  where 
found  in  Chatham  county,  near  Lake  St.  Clur,  in  Canada.  At  the  greater  deptJi  under 
Oil  Creek  it  would  exist  as  gas  only,  but  at  the  Canadian  wells  it  would  naturally  be 
condensed  as  oil,  from  the  escape  of  the  hydrogen. 

The  oils  of  California  and  all  or  most  of  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains are  principally,  if  not  entirely,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
volcanio  regions.  The  many  scattered  deposits  of  coal  of  a  later  date  than  the  tms 
Carboniferous  prove  the  fact  of  their  volcanic  origin,  since  they  are.  found  in  almost 
every  lithological  formation.  Like  the  eastern  coal-fields  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  they  were  only  created  when  the  temperature  of  the  great  volcanic 
ranges  in  which  they  are  located  admitted  of  the  condensation  of  the  gases,  which 
naturally  must  have  been  of  much  later  date  than  in  the  comparatively  temperate 
regions  at  a  distance  in  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  fact  again  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  atsenttan 
of  the  thinking  reader  to  the  uniformity  and  beauty  of  every  coincident,  when  we  refer 
the  production  of  coal  indirectiy  to  the  vapors  of  carbon,  and  directiy  to  the  resulting 
petroleum  and  bitumen. 

We  need  not  state  that  vapor  or  gases  enshrouded  the  earth  when  a  thousand  volcanoes 
vented  their  streams  of  molten  lava  into  the  waters  that  filled  its  deep  places;  nor 
need  it  be  argued  that  the  vapor  of  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  of  water  should  unite 
under  the  heat  produced,  forming  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

This  could  not  result  in  oil  under  the  heat  that  existed  in  the  vicinity  ot  volcanic 
action ;  but  at  a  distance,  where  the  molten  lava,  shivered  by  its  contact  with  water, 
precipitated  as  sediment  in  the  waters  of  the  wide  Appalachian  basin,  the  temperature 
would  be  much  reduced,  and  the  carbon  would  part  with  much  of  its  bydroga,  and 
become  in  consequence  petroleum. 
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In  OTery  great  coal-field  known,  a  process  similar  to  this  took  place.  In  the  Welsh  an- 
thracite field  it  was  almost  identical,  and  in  the  Great  Northern  coal-field  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham  in  England,  while  the  manner  of  its  production  might  have  been 
quite  different,  the  principle  was  the  same.  There  the  oil  forming  coal  might  not  be 
derived  from  distant  sources  of  heat,  but  the  great  dikes  penetrating  the  coal-field  might 
hare  produced  the  vapor  and  gas  of  the  hydro-carbons.  These  dikes  are  of  all  ages. 
The  "  whin-eill"  underlies  the  coal,  while  the  great  ninety-fathom  dike  reaches  the  sur- 
face. At  some  points  the  coal  has  been  formed  on  the  dikes,  and  of  course  subsequent 
to  their  formation ;  while  at  others  the  trap  invades  the  coal  measures  from  bottom  to 
top. 

The  debris  forming  the  rocky  strata  may  have  been  partially  derived  from  the  vol- 
canic dikes  piercing  the  field,  but  in  all  probability  the  sedimentary  matter  was  derived 
iiom  more  distant  sources.  It  is  not  essential,  however,  to  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
given  that  the  hydro-carbons  should  be  derived  in  part  or  in  whole  from  the  heat  of 
local  volcanic  action,  nor  do  we  feel  at  all  confident  that  such  was  the  case.  It  is  equally 
or  perhaps  more  probable  that  both  the  regions  of  heat  and  the  sources  of  the  rocky 
material  were  remote  from  the  English  fields  of  bituminous  coal.  We  find  our  Western 
coal-fields  and  the  accompanying  strata  over  a  thousand  miles  from  their  sources  of  pro- 
duction. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  and  utilized  for  centuries  in  Burmah,  and  it  is  reported 
the  production  has  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  barreb  annually.  The  wells  do 
aot  appear  to  be  deep,  but  are  generally  large  excavations,  into  which  the  oil  rises  con- 
tinually, giving  off  its  more  volatile  parts  and  remaining  as  a  heavy  oil.  Nothing  posi- 
tive has  come  beneath  our  notice  in  regard  to  the  geology  of  this  district,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  small  seams  of  impure  coal  or  bitumen  exist  below  the  oil-wells.  Our 
impression  is  that  it  must  be  a  volcanic  region,  and  that  the  oil  is  constantly  produced 
as  it  is  produced  in  Cuba  and  Trinidad,  rising  from  the  volcanic  sources  of  heat 
through  the  strata  to  the  surface. 

The  naphtha  of  Persia  has  been  celebrated  for  a  long  period,  and  has  been  used  for 
sacred  oblations  and  light  in  the  pagan  temples  for  ages.  It  is  lighter  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania petroleum  generally,  but  about  the  consistency  of  the  oils  produced  from  our 
deep  wells.  In  regard  to  the  formation  and  geological  character  of  the  Persian 
Baphtha  we  can  say  nothing. 

In  China  petroleum  has  been  long  used.  It  is  found  in  several  localities;  but  we  have 
only  one  to  note,  in  which  it  exists  in  much  the  same  geological  condition  and  position 
as  it  is  found  on  the  Great  Kanawha  in  connection  with  coal  and  salt.  The  oil  is  very 
light  when  first  exposed,  or  when  found  at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface,  but  becomes 
thick  on  exposure.  Gkis  is  frequently  struck  in  the  salt-wells,  which  are  often  over  1500 
feet  deep;  and  sometimes  its  discharges  are  so  violent  and  terrific  as  to  suspend  all 
operations  in  the  vioinilj'. 

When  the  gas  thus  emitted  becomes  ignited,  the  effects  are  tremendous  and  fearful,  as 
shown  by  late  experience  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  by  former  accidents  on 
the  Great  Kanawha. 

DISTILLATION  OP  COAL-OIL. 

We  have  oolleoted  and  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  materials  on  the  snlgeot  of  petro- 
leum and  coal-oil, — enough,  in  fact,  to  fill  a  work  as  large  as  the  one  before  us;  but  both 
time  and  space  admonish  briefness,  and  we  are  necessarily  forced  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  presenting  an  exhaustive  treatise,  or  even  an  epitome  of  the  many  subjects  that 
naturally  present  themselves  for  examination. 

Though  many  have  written  on  these  subjects,  none  have  examined  and  discussed 
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them  practioallj,  and  there  jet  remains  much  to  be  said  and  learned  in  regard  to  their 
atility,  as  well  as  their  character  and  productions.  A  work  on  this  subject  ooold  not 
fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  something  practical  in 
relation  to  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  coal  oil,  but  have  read  or  heard  of  no  publica- 
tion of  the  character  desired.  Many  of  the  books  published  on  theee  subjects,  liowevcr, 
are  interesting,  and  present  information  new  to  the  public;  but  most  of  them  are 
rambling,  indefinite,  and  far  from  satisfactory. 

COAL  AND  COAL-OIL. 

The  common  varieties  of  mineral  coal  are  diyided  into  several  classes,  according  to 
their  density  and  the  volatile  or  bituminous  matter  they  contain.  Hard  antfiracile  is 
the  most  dense  and  contains  the  most  carbon.  On  the  Lehigh  and  through  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  end  of  the  First  and  Middle  coal-fields  the  density  of  anthracite  is 
about  1500,  water  being  1000,  and  its  constituents  are--carbon  about  90  parts,  water  asd 
volatile  matter  from  5  to  6  parts,  and  earthy  impurities  from  4  to  5  parts. 

The  density  of  the  Wyoming  coals  is  rather  less  than  the  above,  while  the  volatils 
matter  is  a  little  more.  In  the  western  end  of  the  First  and  Middle  ooaJ-fields  Ihe 
density  of  the  coal,  which  is  a  semi-anthracite,  is  about  1400,  and  its  conatituenli^ 
carbon  85  to  88,  volatile  matter  8  to  12,  and  earthy  impurities  5  to  8. 

The  semi-bituminous  coals  of  Broad  Top  and  Cumberland  have  a  density  of  1300  Is 
1400,  and  their  constituents  are— carbon  75  to  85,  volatile  matter  10  to  20,  and  earthy 
impurities  from  5  to  7.  The  rich  bituminous  coals  of  the  West  have  a  density  of  1200 
to  1300 ;  their  constituent  parts  are— carbon  50  to  60,  volatile  matter  35  to  48,  and  ashes 
from  2  to  6.  Cannel  coals  are  usually  a  little  lighter  than  the  common  bitamiiKMt,  aad 
contain  more  volatile  matter,  ^equently  as  high  as  50  and  even  60  per  cent. 

Coal-oil  and  illuminating  gas  are  made  only  from  the  two  last-named  coals, — ^mb  rich 
bituminous  or  the  richer  cannel, — not  because  it  is  imposnble  to  turn  the  former  back 
into  oil  or  gas,  but  because  under  present  development  it  has  not  been  oonaidered  prac- 
tical, and  because  the  richer  bituminous  coals  can  be  made  to  give  up  their  volalife 
matter  with  more  economy.  We  presume  our  coal-oil  manufacturers  will  ecaredy 
realize  that  nearly  the  whole  mass  of  the  ooal  can  be  reduced  to  oil ;  but  such  is  the  &el. 
The  present  mode  of  destructive  distillation  is  extremely  wasteful  and  expensive.  We 
have  shown  that  all  valuable  coal  is  composed  of  from  90  to  98  per  cent.  <^  carbon  and 
volatile  matter, — ^principally  hydrogen;  but  when  the  volatile  matter  is  rery  great,  per> 
haps  oxygen  and  nitrogen  may  form  small  portions  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  coaL 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  solid  body  of  coal  was  produced  from  gas  or  gases, 
first  condensed  in  the  form  of  oil,  and  subsequently  solidified  by  tiie  evaporatieii  of  the 
most  volatile  parts.  Coal,  therefore,  is  a  solidified  gas,  wluch  may  be  agun  resolved 
into  its  original  condition  by  heat,  and  again  condensed  to  oil  and  solidified  as  coal  by 
the  natural  process.  That  loss  will  take  place  in  the  practical  treatment  is  evident, 
since  much  of  ti^e  rarefied  vapor  would  escape;  but  the  process  which  produces  only  40 
gallons  of  oil  from  a  coal  containing  50  per  cent,  of  bituminous  matter,  which  shenld 
produce  over  100  gallons,  is  certainly  far  from  perfection.  When  we  consider,  howerer, 
that  the  entire  mass  of  coal,  excepting  the  earthy  impurities,  may  be  reduced  to  gas, 
and  again  condensed  into  oil,  we  find  how  very  far  we  are  from  the  perfect  chemical 
processes  of  Nature.  Tet  we  think  they  may  be  imitated  with  success  and  economy. 
The  cost  of  obtuning  100  gallons  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  cannel  coal  should  net  be  greatv 
than  that  now  sustained  in  the  production  of  40  gallons;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  mh 
in  stating  that  double  the  quantity  of  oil  specified,  or  200  gallons  of  oil,  mmj  be  ^o* 
duced  from  a  ton  of  rich  cannel  coal,  and  proportionate  amounts  from  coal  of  a  less 
pure  variety. 
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Oil  maj  be  produced  from  anthracite  and  semi-bitaminous  coals ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  process  which  could  be  adopted  would  pay  as  a  practical  operation. 

Our  yiew  of  the  matter  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Nature  has  produced  and 
stored  away  for  man  a  vast  amount  of  carbon  in  various  forms, — as  gas,  as  oil,  as 
bitumen,  and  as  coal.  It  seems  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chemistry  and  the  laws  of 
reason  that  we  should  let  the  gas  firom  which  she  produced  oil  and  coal  go  to  waste, 
while  we  convert  the  coal  back  into  gas  and  then  into  oil.  Would  it  not  be  more  prac- 
tical and  economical  to  convert  the  waste  gases  into  oil,  rather  than  the  coal  into  gas, 
and  this  coal-gas  into  oil?  The  question  may  be  asked.  Can  it  be  done?  We  think  it 
can,  and  we  hope  to  demonstrate  the  fact  But  it  cannot  be  done  here  and  now,  since 
patents  are  pending  on  the  processes,  and  neither  our  space  nor  time  would  permit  their 
discussion  in  this  connection. 

It  is  not  practical,  however,  to  obtain  free  gas  in  all  localities ;  but  in  all  coal-fields 
gas  may  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the  proper  depth,  even  in  the  anthracite  regions 
where  petroleum  does  not  exist ;  but  there  it  would  be  very  deep.  In  localities  where 
subterranean  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  both  gas  and  oil  may  be  produced  from  coal  with 
more  economy  than  oil  can  be  supplied  under  present  development:  but  our  impression 
is  that  our  resources  of  hydro-carbons,  in  the  shape  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  gases, 
principaUy  within  the  Alleghany  coal-field,  are  equal  to  any  demand,  and  that  oil  pro^ 
duoed  from  gas  may  yet  supply  light  to  cities  and  towns,  villages  and  private  houses, 
with  more  economy  than  it  can  be  produced  from  the  richest  cannel  coal. 

We  before  observed  that  both  the  carbon  and  the  bitumen  of  coal  may  be  reduced  to 
vapor  or  gas,  and  that  this  may  be  condensed  in  the  shape  of  oil.  The  manner  of  con- 
verting subterranean  gas  to  oil  would  be  nearly  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  re* 
duction  of  coal-gas,  and  the  chemical  action  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  in  which  water  and  air  act  principal  parts,  while  heat  and  cold,  in  combination 
with  mechanical  power,  expands  or  condenses  the  coal  or  the  gas.  The  modus  operandi 
and  the  mechanical  means  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  one  single  mode.  Every 
chemist  and  mechanic  knows  how  various  are  the  processes  or  modes  frequently  used 
in  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

The  aim  of  the  practical  and  experienced  is  always  towards  economy  and  simplicity. 
One  mode  may  be  very  beautiful  and  attractive  in  theory,  but  very  expensive  and  profit- 
less in  practice.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance  that  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  modes  and  processes  be  employed  in  all  practical  operations  when  they  can 
be  made  available;  but,  as  before  stated,  we  cannot  here  illustrate  the  various  modes  of 
distilling  coal-oil  now  in  use,  or  those  which  may  be  more  available;  while  the  process 
of  condensing  or  utilising  petroleum  gases  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  explain  fbr 
pn&ctical  purposes  in  the  space  now  at  our  command.  The  hints  we  have  given  may 
pet  practical  men  to  thinking,  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
which  may  lead  to  useful  results.  We  propose,  however,  to  elaborate  these  subfeots 
fally  in  a  future  publication,  when  experiments  now  in  process  of  operation  shall  have 
lemonstrated  the  most  practical  processes  both  of  the  distillation  of  coal  and  the  eon- 
lenaation  of  gas. 

The  modes  now  practised  for  the  distillation  of  coal  and  other  bituminous  substanoee, 
3kDd  the  production  of  coal-oil  therefrom,  are  both  expensive  and  wasteful ;  while  the 
refining  of  the  crude  oil,  whether  petroleum  or  coal,  is  complicated,  costly,  and  im- 
perfect. 

CONCLUSION  OF  PETROLEUM. 

This  may  seem  a  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
lubjeets  of  this  work, — one  which  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  commenced  wiUi;  and 
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were  we  to  rewrite  the  book  Buch  would  be  the  order  in  which  we  should  arrange  the 
subjects,  since  petroleum  naturally  precedes  coal,  and  should  receiTe  the  first  attentioD. 
Many  of  our  readers,  who  are  more  interested  in  oil  than  coal  or  iron,  may  be  dis- 
appointed at  this  abrupt  termination,  without  any  reference  to  the  practical  operatkni 
of  boring  for  and  producing  oil.  We  can  only  plead  that  our  limits  have  been  greidj 
exceeded,  and  we  are  now  forced  to  a  conclusion  nolens  voleni. 

In  discussing  the  sultject  of  petroleum,  however,  we  have  kept  off  the  beaten  gxoond 
of  other  writers,  and  have  presented  it  in  such  a  manner  as  may  lead  to  a  correct  spfin- 
ciation  of  this  comparatively  new  source  of  our  mineral  wealth,  and  its  economical  sud 
practical  development;  while  the  many  facts  in  relation  to  the  hydro-carbons,  so  desilT 
demonstrated  in  that  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  formation  and  ori^  of  coal, 
prove  the  correctness  of  our  otherwise  theoretical  conclusions,  and  present  unmistakaUe 
evidence  of  the  identical  origin  of  coal  axd  coal-oil. 

THE  END. 

With  a  few  brief  words  we  must  conclude  this,  the  principal  part  of  our  work,  and 
reserve  for  the  Appendix  our  statistical  tables,  descriptions  of  mines,  and  such  otbtf 
information  as  require  frequent  alterations  from  annual  additions  and  changM.  TW 
main  portion  of  the  book,  or  674  pages,  is  in  electrotyped  plates;  but  the  Affekdix  is 
not  electrotyped. 

In  concluding  our  long  and  arduous  labors,  we  feel  inclined  to  recapitulate  ni 
present  an  epitome  of  the  subjects  discussed;  but  fear  to  do  injustice  to  both  oar9elT« 
and  our  readers,  since  the  whole  work  is  condensed  and  concise,  and  nothing  less  this 
a  revision  of  the  whole  would  present  a  fair  or  just  compendium. 

A  partial  or  minute  statement  would  convey  but  an  indefinite  idea  of  the  book,  wlu> 
even  a  brief  synopsis  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  now  spare.  We  vt>Blu 
therefore  respectfully  refer  to  our  Preface,  Table  of  Ck>ntents,  and  concluding  Index  d 
Sul^ects,  as  the  best  epitome  we  can  present.  Every  sulject  will  be  found  under  iu 
appropriate  head  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  VOLCANIC  THEORY  herein  advanoed  will  give  a  new  and,  we  hope,  a  correct 
starting-point  to  the  science  of  geology.  We  have  always  thought  the  main  tbeori^ 
of  the  science  to  have  been  conceived  in  error  by  modem  sophists  and  infidels,  v^- 
invented  them  as  arguments  against  the  truth  of  revelation  and  the  Bible.  Even  tbcc^ 
who  have  battled  manfully  and  successfully  for  the  truth  seem  to  have  accepted  tli' 
theories  framed  by  its  adversaries,  and  sought  no  other  guide  to  the  natural  pbocxsse: 
of  Creation. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  words  of  an  old  and  celebrated  Cornish  miner,  vrhov 
implicit  faith  in  the  truth  of  revelation  made  him  its  staunch  defender  and  a  powen'bi 
opponent  to  its  revilers.  We  do  not  endorse  all  his  sentunents,  nor  embrace  his  iveep- 
ing  denunciations  of  geology  and  geologists;  but  we  do  think,  aa  he  did,  that  theBcieose 
was  not  only  conceived  in  falsehood,  but  against  the  truth,  by  the  enemies  of  religics. 
and  that  it  has  been  developed  under  all  the  difficulties  of  the  original  error.  Tht 
science  itself  we  consider  the  grandest  study  open  to  the  human  mind,  and  iti  gf^ 
masters,  who  have  elucidated  so  many  wonderful  truths  from  .its  dark  arcana,  are  en- 
titled to  our  highest  respect  and  admiration.  Nevertheless,  our  voice  is  given  agaio^ 
the  errors  of  infidelity,  whether  adopted  by  geologists  or  the  teachers  of  men;  for  «f 
believe  that  the  Works  of  Criation  will  agree  with  the  Word  of  Qon. 

"Permit  us  to  inquire  what  benefit  mining  has  received  from  all  the  writings,  leetortf^ 
societies,  premiums,  researches,  and  labors  of  our  large  body  of  theoretical  geologuts- 
If  I  am  wrong,  please  to  set  me  right;  but,  I  declare,  I  know  not  a  single  instance  where 
any  good  has  emanated  from  their  exertions,  to  the  value  of  a  swabbingetickl  All  the 
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progreas  made  in  the  disooTerj  and  working  of  mines  has  been  without  their  help ;  the 
ancient  methods  of  detecting  or  identifying  a  metallic  vein  by  shodes,  gossans,  mineral 
waters,  gases,  &o.  haye  received  no  improTement  from  them,  although  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  fine  field  for  art  and  science  is  still  open  here;  for,  as  nature  ohoayM  workt  by 
general  laws,  we  believe  that  if  all  the  indications  which  attend  a  rich  metallic  vein 
could  be  detected,  that  mining  would  not  be  so  much  a  speculation  as  it  is  at  present 
But  what  can  be  the  cause  that  such  a  large  body  of  talented  men,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, ambitious  to  excel,  and  'with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot,'  should  be  thus 
notoriously  useless  and  unprofitable?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  observe  that 
^keology  should  ever  be  the  basis  of  geology.  This,  sir,  is  the  grand  cause  why  the 
efforts  of  our  geological  societies  have  utterly  failed:  they  have  set  themselves  against 
the  truth,  they  have  r^'ected  the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world;  l^enoe 
their  writings  and  sayings  are  replete  vnth  error,  inconsistency,  and  contradiction. 

"  Let  them  begin  again,  cancel  what  they  have  written,  and  lay  their  foundation  on 
the  sublime  account  given  us  in  the  Scriptures.  Then  let  them  follow  Nature  in  all  her 
grand  and  stupendous  subterranean  operations,  and  they  will  discover  a  world  of  har- 
monious wonders,  and  will  bring  to  light,  to  the  admiration  and  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  cause  and  effect  of  the  magnificent  order  of  every  part  of  creation  that  is  allowed 
to  fall  under  the  inspection  of  man. 

"I  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  my  firm  conviction  that  no  skeptic  ever  made  a  good 
geologist;  and,  whatever  those  men  may  think  of  themselves  who  dare  to  write  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Word  which  the  Creator  has  graciously  condescended  to  bestow  on  his 
creatures,  they  are  no  better  than  practical  atheists  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  'who 
believe  and  know  the  truth,'  and  their  writings  are  calculated  to  inflict  a  serious  ii^ury 
on  society  and  sap  the  foundations  of  Christian  faith."* 

•  Badge*!  Mlnar*!  GhUa;  Lettar  to  the  **.London  Mining  Joornil.'* 
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PART  VIII. 


Thi8  portion  of  tlie  Book  will  be  devoted  almost  exclnsivelj  to  statistical 
statements,  descriptions  of  mines,  manufactures  and  places,  and  business  matters 
generally. 

It  was  intended,  when  this  work  was  commenced,  to  illustrate  its  text  and  sustain 
its  arguments,  by  notes,  from  various  authorities,  in  the  Appendix ;  but,  though  a 
large  quantity  of  manuscript  has  been  prepared  for  this  object,  we  are  compelled 
to  reject  the  whole  for  want  of  space. 

We  proposed,  in  page  35,  to  trace  a  parallel  between  Geology  and  the  Biblv, 
as  given  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  Creation,  and  on  page  81  we  promised  to  give 
Professor  Rogers'  theory  of  coal  formation  in  this  portion  of  our  work ;  but  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  both,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  though  the  copy  Was  pre- 
pared for  the  printers.  Professor  Rogers'  theory  may  be  found  on  page  805  of 
his  great  work  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania. 


NOTES  AND  EXPLANATIONS. 

NOTK  I. 
THE  CONGLOMERATE  BOCK  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES. 

On  page  57,  in  describing  this  rock  we  were  induced  to  follow  the  theories  of 
Rogers  and  Lesley  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  formation, — first  because  we  have 
much  confidence  in  Professor  Lesley's  opinions;  and,  second,  because  the  argu- 
ments presented  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion.  But  even  Lesley  is  undecided 
on  this  question.  He  says,  in  his  Manual  of  Coal,  page  73 ;  "  But  after  disposing 
of  all  these  arguments,  concretionary  quartz  remains  a  possibility,  and  some 
as  yet  unknown  method  of  explaining  its  susceptibility  to  impressions  is  a  great 
desideratum." 

Professor  Brainard,  of  Cleveland,  maintains,  by  many  strong  arguments,  that 
the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate .  rock  are  concretions,  and  the  precipitate  of  a 
solution  of  silez,  or  feldspar  and  mica,  formed  by  the  chemical  action  of  lime,  &c. 
These  pebbles  are  always  smooth,  as  if  formed  by  detrition,  like  those  of  a  shore 
or  stream;  but,  unlike  the  latter,  they  present  no  angular  surfaces ;  those  which  are 
not  wholly  smooth  are  crystalline;  they  are  generally  flattened,  and  always  imbedded 
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on  their  flat  Burfaces,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  They  are  often  pitted  bs  if  marked 
while  in  a  soft  condition,  and  sometimes  contain  impressions  of  plants,  which  mast 
.  have  been  produced  while  the  pebbles  were  in  a  soft  condition.  These  and  other 
considerations,  which  we  will  state  below,  induce  us  to  conclude  the  conglomerate 
rock  to  be  precipitated  during  a  time  of  volcanic  quiet,  and  that  the  white  pebble 
are  concretions  of  silez. 

The  immense  horizon  of  this  rock ;  its  uniform  spread,  yet  gradual  depreciation 
both  in  thickness  and  coarseness  westward  and  northwestward,  indicate  its  soarce 
as  identical  with  that  from  which  all  or  most  of  the  material  filling  the  Great  Basin 
was  derived.  We  said,  on  page  57,  that  "  it  evidently  could  not  have  been  of  vol- 
canic origin,  since  there  appears  to  be  little  or  none  of  the  pure  igneous  rocks  in 
the  mass."  This,  we  must  state,  is  erroneous  in  fact,  though  correct  when  con- 
sidered as  a  purely  sedimentary  formation,  produced  by  the  detrition  of  existing 
rocks ;  but  we  have  persistently  advanced  the  theory  of  the  volcanic  origin  of  all 
our  rocky  strata,  whether  clay,  slate  or  sandstone ;  yet  these  rocks  contain  no  eri- 
dence  of  direct  volcanic  eruption.  The  Red-shale,  on  which,  and  in  which  the  con- 
glomerate pebbles  are  frequently  imbedded,  does  not  appear  to  be  derived  from 
volcanic  sources,  and  yet  that  such  is  its  source  cannot  be  successfully  denied, 
though  at  the  time  of  its  precipitation  vio)cnt  volcanic  action  did  not  take  place 
except  at  intervals,  but  the  ashes,  dust  and  smoke  of  their  smouldering  quite  filled 
the  air  and  the  waters  with  a  fine  sediment,  intermixed  with  the  coarser  strata  of 
intermittent  eruptions.  To  be  consistent,  we  must  therefore  repudiate  the  tbe-ry 
of  detrition^  as  stated  on  page  57,  and  accept  the  more  natural  one  of  concretiou, 
to  account  for  the  white  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  rock. 

NOTB  11. 
ROOK  FAULTS. 

On  page  295  we  stated  our  inability  to  account  for  a  certain  class  of  rock  fanltf, 
shown  in  figure  1I0«  in  which  the  rock  occupies  narrow  walls  across  the  plane  tf 
the  coal,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  dividing  the  coal  in  the  form  of  a 
dike,  and  yet  not  injuring  the  size  .of  the  bed  or  the  quality  of  the  coal.  We  £i:ii 
the  coal  on  each  side  of  these  peculiar  faults  perfectly  pure,  but  abrnptlv  ter- 
minating against  the  face  of  the  fault  These  faults  rarely  extend  above  or  btl*>* 
the  coal.  They  simply  divide  the  bed,  and  are  always  composed  of  the  saiLtr 
material,  whether  slate  or  rock,  which  forms  the  **  roof"  or  strata  covering  tbe 
coal-bed. 

In  tracing  the  evidence  offered  by  existing  facts,  to  prove  that  mineral  coal  is  tb*: 
result  of  petroleum,  or  a  solidified  hydro-carbon,  we  find  the  rock  faults  alluded  v^ 
satisfactorily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  bitumen  resulting  from  the  evaporatti-n 
of  the  lighter  portions  of  petroleum  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  frequently  exb  ■•.' 
cracks  or  flMures  across  its  surface  for  great  distances,  as  shown  by  the  pitch  Ukt-f 
of  Trinidad  and  other  places. 

These  cracks  or  fissures  would  naturally  become  filled  with  earthy  matter,  aci 
form  the  rock  faults  just  as  we  find  them. 

No  other  theory  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  peculiar  faults  herein  dtscaf^rd 
and  the  natural  and  clear  explanation  thus  afforded  offers  another  proof  of  ite 
formation  of  our  coal-beds  from  the  condensed  hydrocarbon.  With  the  facts  no* 
before  us,  and  the  vast  amount  of  evidence  gathered  in  our  patient  and  labomua 
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inyestigation  of  this  subject  during  the  two  yean  we  have  devoted  to  this  work,  we 
could  now  present  our  theory  of  the  Natural  Pbocxsses,  and  the  formation  of 
mineral  coal,  much  more  clearly  aad  satisfactorily  than  they  have  been  presented  in 
COAL,  IRON  and  oil,  but  we  must  now  let  it  stand  as  written.  We  did  not  set  do¥m 
to  prove  a  peculiar  theory,  but  the  theory  grew  into  shape  and  being,  by  the  facts 
which  were  developed  by  a  close  investigation,  and  by  thirty  years  of  former 
experience  and  extensive  practical  observation. 


Note  III. 

OOAI^BEDS  OB  SEAMS  V8.  VEINS. 

The  anthracite  coal  miners  invariably,  though  erroneously,  apply  the  term  "  vein" 
to  denominate  the  anthracite  beds,  and  we  have  followed  them  in  using  this 
arbitrary  term,  because  it  has  become  a  technicality,  or  mining  phrase,  in  the 
anthracite  regions,  which  cannot  be  now  changed  as  a  common  name.  Beds  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  proper  name  by  which  to  designate  our  coal  strata.  In  England 
they  are  generally  known  as  **  seams,"  whUe  in  the  western  and  southern  States  the 
coal-beds,  as  well  as  the  coal-mines,  are  known  generally  as  "coal-banks."  In 
writing  of  other  coal-fields,  or  those  not  in  the  anthracite  regions,  we  have  generally 
used  the  term  **  seam,"  but  coal-beds  are  more  appropriate,  llie  name  vein  was 
derived,  perhaj[>8,  from  the  Cornish  miners,  who  knew  no  term  but  lode  or  vein  for 
all  kinds  of  mineral  deposits  or  formations. 

Note  IV. 

SOGERS*  NOMENCLATURE. 

We  have  frequently  made  use  of  Professor  Rogers*  nomenclature  of  the 
Palaeozoic  strata  of  the  Appalachians  in  this  work.  On  page  36  will  be  found  the 
Palseozoic  column  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  equivalents  of  Rogers'  divisions  in  New 
York  and  England. 

Note  V. 

THE  GREAT  BASIN. 

Figure  117,  page  323,  represents  the  Great  Appalachian  or  Mississippi  Basin. 
We  have  given  this  Great  Basin  various  names  in  discussing  the  formation  of  the 
palaeozoic  strata  therein.  First  we  call  it  the  **  Ancient  Sea,"  because  it  was  occu- 
pied or  filled  in  the  beginning,  from  the  granite  coast  range  of  the  east  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  by  water,  and  existed  as  a  sea.  We  also  call  it  the  "  Gre^t  Inland 
Sea,"  because  it  gradually  became  less  in  extent,  and  retreated  inland,  by  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  in  its  eastern  and  south-eastern  portions. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Appalachian  Basin,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive term,  since  no  other  name  seems  to  be  applicable  as  a  cognomen  for  the 
entire  basin.  This  term,  however,  is  arbitrary,  and  originally  applied  to  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  basin.  The  **  Mississippi  Basin**  is  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  entire  formation,  though  properly  it  is  applicable  only  to  that 
portion  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
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SECTION  I. 

STATISTICS  OF  lEON. 

The  following  data  and  statistical  tables  concenuDg  the  iron  trade  of  the  UQiied 
States  are  compiled  from  the  pablications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  AssocU- 
tioD,  by  permission.  * 

The  late  Secretary,  Dr.  Bobert  H.  Lamborn,  has  divided  the  Anthracite  Iron 
Manufactares  into  five  districts,  for  convenience  of  reference  and  tabulation,  and 
with  much  industry  has  completed  a  set  of  elaborate  and  comprehensive  tables, 
from  which  the  following  are  merely  abstracts : 


IsT,  OR  LEHIGH  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
BeB  ToJbleM  1  and  %  pages  684  and  685. 

In  1849  the  Lehigh  region  produced  but  44,347  tons  of  metal,  being  an  averafi? 
of  4,434  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  war,  they  pro> 
duccd  173,075  tons,  while  in  1864,  the  last  of  which  we  have  definite  informatioD. 
their  production  reached  214,093  tons,  an  average  of  7,929  for  each  furnace.  Their 
total  annual  capacity  in  1860  was  176,166  tons.  In  the  present  year  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  267,116  tons.  This  region  consumed  in  1864,  486,105  tons  of  ore, 
and  459,051  tons  of  anthracite  coal :  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  one-third  tuns 
of  ore,  and  two  and  one-seventh  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  tk 
thirty  furnaces  in  this  group,  twenty>two  are  now  in  blast. 


2d,  or  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 
See  Tables  3  and  4,  pages  686  and  687. 

Of  the  twenty-four  furnaces  in  the  Schuylkill  group,  twenty  are  now  in  blast  In 
the  year  184^  this  region  produced  23,436  tons  of  metal,  being  an  average  of  %^1^ 
tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  In  1860  they  produced  92,345  tons,  and  in  U*^. 
112,806  tons,  an  average  of  5,372  tons  per  furnace.  In  1850  the  total  capacity  of 
the  region  was  42,000  tons.  In  1864  there  were  259,000  tons  of  ore  and  22T,N'<> 
tons  of  coal  consumed,  a  consumption  of  about  two  and  three-tenth  tons  of  ore, 
and.  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron. 


3d.  or  lower  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  FURNACES. 

See  Tables  5  and  6,  pages  688  and  699. 

Of  the  thirty-two  furnaces  comprising  the  Lower  Susquehanna  groop,  tvfBtr-tTi 
are  now  in  blast    In  1849  this  region  produced  24,256  tons  of  pi^  metal,  aa  av«^ 
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age  of  2,694  tons  per  fornace  in  blast  In  1860  they  made  101|246  tons,  and  in 
1864, 118,615  tons  were  produced,  averaging  4,394  tons  per  famace.  The  capacity 
of  these  famaces  in  1850  was  72,400  tons ;  they  are  now  able  to  produce  170,861 
tons.  In  1864  this  region  consumed  271,762  tons  of  ore  and  228,886  tons  of  coal, 
a  fraction  over  two  and  one-third  tons  of  ore,  and  about  two  tons  of  coal  for  each 
ton  of  iron  made. 

4th,  ob  upper  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OP  FURNACES. 

(AbOYS  HABBISBtTBO,   AND    ON    THB  JUNIATA.) 

See  Tables  7  and  8,  page$  690  and  691. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  furnaces  in  the  Upper  Susquehanna  group,  sixteen  are  now  in 
blast  In  1849  this  region  produced  26,625  tons  of  iron,  an  average  of  2,420  tons 
per  furnace  in  blast.  In  1860  the  production  was  69,698,  which  was  increased  in 
1864, 108,664  tons,  an  average  of  5,174  tons  for  each  furnace  in  operation.  The 
utmost  capacity  of  this  region  in  1850  was  58,700  tons.  The  present  year  it  is 
capable  of  producing  167,500  tons.  Eight  furnaces  in  this  group  have  been  idle  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  again  be  put  in  blast  In  1864 
the  furnaces  in  this  region  consumed  261,015  tons  ore  and  213,477  tons  coal,  being 
two  and  two-fifths  tons  of  ore,  and  aboat  two  tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron 
manufactured. 

5th,  ob  eastern  GROUP  OP  FURNACES. 

See  Tables  9  and  10,  pages  692  and  693. 

The  eastern  group,  comprising  all  the  anthracite  furnaces  east  and  north  of 
Pennsylvania,  excepting  the  Cooper  furnaces  in  New  Jersey,  which  more  properly 
belong  to  the  Lehigh  region.  Of  this  group  New  Jersey  contains  one.  New 
ITork  twenty-fonr,  Connecticut-  two,  and  Massachusetts  three  furnaces. 

In  the  eastern  group  there  are  thirty-one  furnaces,  of  which  ten  are  now  in  blast. 
The  cause  of  the  general  inactivity  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Housatonic 
rivers  is  attributed  to  difficulties  among  the  miners  and  the  high  price  of  coal.  In 
1854  the  furnaces  comprised  in  the  eastern  group  produced  47,158  tons  of  pig  metal, 
an  average  of  3,930  tons  for  each  furnace  in  blast,  twelve  being  then  in  operation. 
In  1860  they  produced  88,167  tons,  and  in  1864, 130,140  tons,  being  an  average  in 
1864  of  5,911  tons  per  furnace  in  blast. 

The  utmost  capacity  of  these  works  in  1850  was  36,000  tons.  Their  estimated 
capacity  the  present  year  is  201,841  tons ;  in  1864,  242,485  tons  of  ore  and  256,147 
tons  of  coal  were  used,  a  consumption  of  two  and  three-tenths  tons  of  ore,  and  two 
tons  of  coal  for  each  ton  of  iron  made.  Of  the  total  production  in  1864  of  anthra- 
cite pig  iron,  (there  was  produced  in  Massachusetts,  2,509  tons ;  ^ew  York,  120,463 
tons;  New  Jersey,  29,578  tons;  Pennsylvania,  521,391  tons;  Maryland,  10,378  tons. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  AND  COKE  FURNACES. 

The  total  production  of  the  raw  bituminous  coal  and  coke  furnaces  for  1864  was 
210,108  tons,  of  which  Pennsylvania  produced  121,860  tons;  Maryland,  1,717  tons; 
Western  Virginia,  3,800  tons ;  Ohio,  82,731  tons. 
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CHABCOAL  FUBNACES. 

Oor  data  in  regard  to  charcoal  fnmftcea  is  limited.  The  total  prodncticms  of 
charcoal  pig  daring  1864  in  the  Northern  States  smonnts  to  255,486  tons.  The 
amoant  produced  in  the  Sonthem  States  daring  1864  can  onlj  be  coDJectnred. 
There  were  about  twenty  furnaces  in  blast  in  Virginia  during  1863-64 ;  ten  in  North 
and  South  Carolina;  fiye  in  Georgia,  and  ten  in  Alabama.  These  produced  on  u 
Average  about  1000  tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum,  or  fire  tons  per  day,  for  a  blast  of 
two  hundred  days,  making  the  total  amount  of  cast,  or  charcoal  pig*  produced,  aboot 
65,000  tons.  .  In  addition  to  the  iron  thus  produced,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wrought  iron  was  produced  in  the  numerous  Catalan  forges  and  bloomeries  erected 
in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama. 


CHABCOAL  PBODUCTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  1849  tliere  were  seTcnty-nine  charcoal  fdmaces  in  Pennsylvania  east  of  the 
mountains,  wfaich  produced  in  that  year  55,617  tons.  By  the  year  1860  thirtT4iro 
of  these  had  finally  ceased  operations.  To  the  remaining  forty-seven  at  least  8eT«o 
new  furnaces  had  been  added ;  the  production  in  that  year  was  36,576  tons.  In 
1864,  42,953  tons  were  made.  West  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  in  Pennsylraiiii, 
there  has  been  since  1849  a  very  marked  and  rapid  decrease  in  the  productioD  of 
charcoal  iron.  This  region  in  1849  produced  55,494  tons  of  charcoal  iron,  eightj- 
five  furnaces  being  in  operation.  In  1864,  nine  furnaces  only  were  in  blast,  pro- 
ducing 8,701  tons.  This  remarkable  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  charcoal  iron  nu^ 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  several  agencies : 

1.  The  absorption  of  wood  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes. 

2.  The  great  demand  and  consequent  high  price  of  labor. 

3.  The  extensive  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  coke  and  raw  coaL 
These  causes,  operating  with  more  or  less  intensity  throughout  the  Eastern  States 
will,  probably,  gradually  drive  the  charcoal  iron  manufacture  into  the  Western  and 
Northwestern  States,  where  wood  is  cheap,  and  where  the  ores  are  of  unexampled 
purity  and  richness.  The  total  production  of  charcoal  pig-iron  in  the  country,  is 
1864,  amounts  to  255,486  tons. 


ROLLING  MILLS. 

Total  Prw<*t 

Prodaced.  C*p«f  7 

Massachusetts 2  Boiling  Mills  30,312 37.000 

New  York 5  "  57,433 98,000 

New  Jersey , 1  "  11,687 12.00»J 

Pennsylvania 14  "  159,610 318.000 

Maryland 2  "  5,488 29,000 

West  Virginia 2  «  844 18,000 

Ohio 3  "  20,301 36.000 

Kentucky 2  "  4,441 26,000 

Indiana 1  "  12,773 ^.,,  30,000 

lUmois 3  "  26,830 80.000 


STATISnCS  OF  IBOK.  683 

Total  PreMnk 

Produoed.  Cftpaeltj. 

MicWgan 1  Boiling  Mill ;-     5,600 20,000 

Missouri 1            "  10,000 

Tennessee 1           "  9,000 

Georgia 1           "  9,000 


335,369 ..732,000 

In  1850  the  production  of  the  roll-mills  in  the  country  was  29,083  tons — six  mills 
only  having  been  built  and  in  operation.  These  mills  have  936  furnaces,  classified 
as  follows : 

Double-puddling  furnaces 250 

Single-puddling  furnaces 352 

Heating  furnaces 333 

These  have  131  trains  of  rolls,  37  of  which  are  *'  three  high/*  The  increase  during 
the  last  year  has  been  as  follows:  In  1857  re-rolled  56,450  tons;  in  1864  it  amounted 
to  177,203  tons,  the  increase  being  gradual  yearly. 


STEEL  WORKS. 

There  are  thirty-seven  steel  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  total 
production  of  all  kinds  of  steel  amounted  to  18,000  tons,  as  follows : 

Massachusetts,  450  tons ;  Connecticut,  100  tons ;  New  York,  2,500  tons ;  New 
Jersey,  3,700  tons ;  Pennsylvania,  11,500  tons. 

The  works  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg  prodaced  about  one-half  of  the  steel  manu- 
factured in  the  country.  The  capacity  of  our  steel  works  is  not  less  than  48,000 
tons  per  annum. 

RfiSUMfi. 

The  product  of  the  blast  furnaces  in  1864  was  1,149,913  net  tons.*  Of  this, 
684,319  tons  were  anthracite  pigs,  210,108  of  raw  coal  make,  and  the  balance  of 
charcoal  make.    The  product  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  exceeded  one  million  tons. 

In  1856  the  whole  number  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  the  United  States  was  156. 

The  amount  of  pig-iron,  scrap-iron,  &c.,  worked  up  in  1864  was  about  1,400,000 
tons.  It  is  evident  that  this  important  interest  is  to  be  largely  developed  here  in 
the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend  to  it  every 
encouragement. 

STATISTICAL  TABLES. 

The  following  Statistical  Tables  of  the  Anthracite  Furnaces  of  the  United  States 
are  compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association : 

*  Including  the  Soath«rn  States  tlile  it  inereMed  to  1,300,000  torn. 
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No.  1. 
THE  LEHIGH  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITB  FUBNACES. 


H AMI  OF  VOBKS 
POn  OinCI  ADDRI8B. 


...Phllllpibiirg,  N.  J 


Dnrhun  FoniMW Il«1glu<rlll«,  P>.... 

aiwdoB  Iron  Work* Butoa,  PL............ 


BatUabem  Iran  Works B«llilshaiD,Pft.... 

Bab«n(  Iron  Work*. — AUantoWB,  ?>.„. 


D  lion  Walkl AUuMowB.Pk 


Leblgk  CrtBi  Irnn  WarkL.CftUHaiiii*,  Pi ] 


ID  Work*. Hokuidinqu,  Pa...    ] 


UhlghTH.  Inn  Worki...I.MbMk'(P.O.,pL 
Cuban  Iron  Wwkl. FknrTUI«,Pm 


£  ■£"■- 


ffTElM  POWIK. 

I  I  i 

5     a 

.■  -  l| '  I 
1  ^  ".-  ■  5 
t   s    ^     ° 

I  I  1  ■! 

.1, 


40    I  ,H 


lUsoh  Chunk  Fnrnut Ibmadou 
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No.  2. 
THE  LEHIGH  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


NAME  OF  WORKS. 

Begianing  with  the 
moat  easterly. 


Cooper  Furnaoee.,... 


•• 


(i 


Dorham  Fomaoes... 
««  «( 

Olendon  Iron  Works 


«• 


f« 


«( 


II 


t« 


Bethlebem  Vn  Wks, 
Boberte  Iron  Works, 


4* 


II 


Allento  wn  Iron  Wks 


M 


«« 


»* 


II 


<« 


l< 


Lehigh  Crane  I'n  W. 
II 


•1 


II 


II 


•I 


II 


II 


•I 


CAPACITY. 
TonsofaoOOIhs. 


8,9eo 


4,480 
7,006 
7,006 
3,920 


0,600 
0,600 


Thomas  Iron  Works 


«« 


<4 


II 


II 


II 


]>hlgh  Val.  I'n  Ws. 


4,480 
0,600 
8^064 
8»960 
8»90O 


II 


II 


Carbon  Iron  Works, 


«< 


II 


Maoeh  Chnnk  Fn'oe, 
Totals 


Avera^^s 


2,240 

S,S40 

76,166 

0.899 


s 


8,960 
7,840 
8,960 
6,160 
6,160 
6,600 
7,840 
6,160 
7,840 


d 


o 

I 


90,000 

1 12,000 

9,000 
8,600 
9,000 
8^600 


22,410 


{: 


979 
840 
7,682 
8,422 
9,476 
7,149 


10,000|  9,830 
6,116;  r  3.894 
8,400 


6,040 

6,040 

7,840 

7,840 

6,824 

6,720 

8,960 

10,640 

10,640 

10^640 

10,640 


6,720 

3,860 

2,800 

168,224 

7.314 


80,000 


00,000 


r  3,894 


1,162 


s 

n 

a 

m 

•S 


41,774 


10,600 


1 16.200 
1 18,000 


267,116 
9,288 


13,492 
9,134 
18,963 
Ll3>2a6 

10,060 

r  10,000 


214,093 
8,029 


40 
02 
32 
62 

38 
02 
02 
46 
49 
28 

r02 

■•• 
02 
L02 
02 
02 
40 
02 
.39 
02 
40 
02 
62 

40 

42 
10 


40X 


coNsmasB  aitd  bmplotbd  in  isoi 


(4 

a 


*5 


s 

o 


47,074 


E^5 


ti 

0 

s 


10,348 
17,492 
19,210 
14,318 
22,017 
10,603 


61,000 


99,416 


117,600 


84,M7 


486,100 
18.734 


8,764 
10,183 
11,379 

8,036 
11,944 

6,016 


60,319 


70^000 


U,100 


26,380      14,019 


273,660 
10,020 


•  « 


o 


16,491      47,226 


a 

IS  o 


s 


182 


18,373 
14,897 
17,062 
13,490 
18,746 
9,383 


a 

-ft 
a 

o 

m 


10 


90     41 


*•  M. 


200 


}" 


36^000      M^OOO 


109,004 


CapiUl 
invested. 


$300,000 


162,000 


600,000 

200,000 
400,000 


400     60 


600 


04 


109,700 


87,246 


22,869 


469,001 
17,666 


600,000 


1,000,000 


800 

70 

1,000,000 

70 

IS 

800,606 

IS 

900,000 

«■« 

2n 

•••••••••••« 

2,413 

$4,862,000 
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AFPENDIX. 


No.  a. 

THE  SOHUYLKILL  GROUP  OP  ANTHBAOITB  PUBNACES. 


HAXB  OF  WORKBp  LOCATIOIT 
AVD  POST  OFFIG& 


FURNACES. 


• 

Wm.  F*nn  FuniMM.... 

.....Korristownf  Pn. ...... 

«               fi 

Coashohocken,  Pft... 

Spring  Mill  FnrnMtt..... 

M                              <« 

Marlon  Famftott.M........ 

.     -                 *•                              «* 

Plymoath  FiinMM«^.. 

«                              fl 

<«                 « 

U                          U 

o 


Swede  Fnmaoee 
ft  «« 


• ...*•••.• 


......•.• 


......  Swedelaad  St.,  Pa... 

Norrietown,  Pa....... 

Lddnda  Farnaoe "  **  

Montgomerj  FaniMe........Port  Kennedj,  Pa... 

Ph<»nixTille  Fomaoes. PlusiiixTille,  Pa..... 


•I 


t« 


M 


II 


.....•• 


«< 


<« 


<• 


Monoeaej  Fnrnaee... 

Kejitone  Fnnxao*. Birdiboroofh,  Pa.. 

Reading  Famaee......M......Reading,  Pa.......... 

Henry  Oaf  Fomaeee -       **       **  .......... 

<«  M  II  II 


d 

o 


I 


S 


1844 

laos 

1844 
1848 
1S4A 
1864 
1850 
1853 
1856 

1854 

I 
ljl845 

2  1845 


i 

Pn 

0 


to 
"S 

a 


Robesonia  Fnmaeefl..........B«rka  Co.,  Pa.. 

II  II  41  II 

........a.  .. 

Leecport  Famaee......»M..Leeiport,  Pft... 

Moeelem  Fnmaoe ........Vora,  Pa... 

Pioneer  Fiiriiaee...............Pott8Tllle,  Pa. 

8t  Glair  Fnrnaee «...M.8t  Clair,  Pa...< 

Stanhope  Fnmaee.............PinegroTe,  Pa 


••••••••••e«*« 


ToUL. 


S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1847 

1856 

1854 

1854 

1845 

1854 

1846 

1856 

1853 

1823 

1853 

1868 

1835 


87 

52 

40 

39 

42 

42 

42 

42 

36 

40 

88 

88 

88 

36 

45 

48 

38 

38 

80 

38 

45 

84 

88 

40 

31 


i 

ft 

i 


11* 

12 
12 
14 
11 
14 
14 
10 
14 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 
18 
14 
14 
9 
18 
14 
0 
12 

m 

12 


BLAST. 


i 

s 

n 

O 


400 

400 
600 

400 

450 

400 
400 
400 
400 
600 
600 
500 

450 
600 
400 
400 
400 
400 
600 


0 

m 

t 

0 

i 


H 

6 

Sh 

4 

4 

4* 

5 

3 

5 

4* 

41 


i 

K 


I 

O 


400 
400 


4 

6* 
6* 
6k 
Si 
S* 
3* 


4 
3 
3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 


3 

SI 

4k 


6 
6 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
6 
4 


4 
4 

Sk 

4 

4 

4 

4 
2* 
Sk 
Sk 

H 
s* 

4 

n 

21 

2) 

91 
3 
SI 
91 

9i 


poim 

40  to  50  lbs.  pr««ve. 


if 

s 

S 

at 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


• 

a 

s 

K 

U 

9* 

f-0 

• 

^2 

s 

OB  e 

a 

V 

^ 

*.: 

a 

fa  • 

M 

55 

a 

1 
1 

1 
1 


}■ 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


1 

2 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

2 
1 


90 


21 

72 


M 


5 


n 
n 


84 
4S 


21 


n 
n 

00 

72 


18 

22 
18 


7J 

rt 
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No.  4. 
THE  SCHUYLKILL  GROUP  OF  ANTHAROITB  FURNACES. 


JTAMB  OF  WORKS. 


Wm.  PcBB  TantMM.... 
ii  It 

Spring  Hill  FamMM..... 

Merion  Farnmoe 

Plymoath  FnrnMM..... 
«<  «f 

Swede  Famaeee 

M  «l 

Loelfida  Farasoe. 

Montgomery  FnrnA«e... 

FhonlxTllle  FaruMei.. 
«•  «i 

«  «< 

MoBocney  FnmMe 

Seyatone  Fnrnaoe 

Bending  FornMe 

Henr^r  Clmj  FaniMee... 

««  14 

Bobeeonin  FoniMae..... 
««  «« 

Leeaport  FnniMe. 

Xoaelem  Fameee.,.. 

Pioneer  FnniMe........... 

St.  ClntrFnrnMe 

Stanhope  Faniiee..M..M 


CAPACITY 
In  tons  of  9000  lbs. 


4,000 

4,4ao 

4,000 

3,700 

00 

4,A00 

00 

00 

00 

4,600 

4,600 

0,600 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

00 

00 
00 

^000 
00 


a 


0,040 
6,160 
4,480 
0.040 
4,000 

00 
6,900 
6,900 
4,480 
7,000 
0»OOO 
0,000 
6,000 
0,000 
0,000 
8,400 
0,040 
6,160 
4,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
4,600 

00 
3,000 


} 


} 


11,000 

4.60O 

7,000 

11,000 

6,000 

4,000 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 
11,000 


12,000 

4,010 
6,040 


0,000 
6,000 
8,000 


S 

a 


o  o 
c 

0 


9,400 

3,737 
6,003 

6,184 

6,040 

3,803 
6,119 

-18,613 


CONSUMED  IN  1864. 


a 

s 

d 

I 


{ 


7,034 

11,200 

^700 
8,680 
6,600 

4,006 
0,800 
600)^ 


09 
89 

00 
00 

09 

02 

03 

89 
09 
02 
00 


0,739         09 


09 

09 

49 
37 
09 

OS 
89 
13 


do 


e 

o 


94,640 


o 

a . 


a 


11,900 


10,807 

14,436 

00 

13,900 

0,040 
11,070 


97,870 


I     17,710 


9,106 
19,000 


8»088 

7,690 

00 

9,883 

8,990 
4,661 


19,906 


6,360 


4»189 
0,894 


•4  d 


90,160 


11,381 

19,310 

00 

10,462 

8,060 
11,910 


3 

8 

3 


W 


} 


96,307 


14,646 


8^984 
11,900] 


1100,000 

70,000 
100,000 

300,000 
900,000 

100,000 


300,000 


300,000 


100^000 
10O.OOO 
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APPEKDIX. 


No.  5. 
THE  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


KAICBS  OF  WORKS 

AlTD 

POST  OFFICI  ADDRESS. 


fiUnhope  FanuMe.............PliiegroTe,  P»... 

HftrrUbarg  Faniao6.........Haniabarg,  Pa. 

PUttoB  FanufOe...^...........         *' 

Xlddletown  FiiniaeM.......]nddl6town,  Pa 


u 


l( 


•••••«• 


<( 


«t 


CaBMron  Funaco.************ 

Union  Deposit  Fiiraaoa.....UiiloA  Deposit,  Pa. 

l(ew  Market  Fornae* ^AATiUe,  Pa........... 

Lebanon  Furnaees ....Lebanon,  Pa 


ft 


it 


<• 


••««.••«.•.. 


11 


Doaagbmore  Famaee... 

Cornwall Fnrnaoes... ......... Cornwall,  Pa. 


«< 


tf 


«« 


Marietta  Faniaeee............Marietta,  Pa. 

«  II  II 


CUekles  Famaee..............C]ilGkiee,  Pa.«.»...... 

lagle  Fimaee..................Marietta,  Pa............ 

Henrj  Claj  Fomaoe Colnmbia,  Pa... 

St.  Charles  Fornaea. .........  '*  

Josephine  Famaee ** 

Isabella  Fnmaee...............  "  .......... 

Donegal  Fnrnaee.....M "  .......... 

Cordelia  Fnmaee...... **  

Conestoga  Famaee............Laneaster,  Pa......... 

Safe  Harbor  FBrBafle.........Baf«  Harbor,  Pa...... 

HavN  Fomaoe... ..«i.........JlaTre.d6-0(aee,Md. 


<« 


M 


..  M. ...... ...... 


«l 


South  BaltiaoreFiiraaee...Baltiinore,  Md......... 

Oregon  Famaee CoekejiTille,  Md..... 

Ashland  FaniaeeB.............Ashland  Station,  Md. 


<t 


« 


TotaU. 


Averages 


& 


FURHAGBS. 


d 

o 

I 

pa 


1 

a 


BLAST. 


s 


OA 


1 

n 


s 

a 

■ 


m 

2 

^ 

• 

K 

• 

■  ■ 

8 

O 

^  2 

1 

• 
fl 

0 

^ 

i 

O 

6 

5 

• 

11 

POWKH 
«i>to50  lbs.  pm'R. 


6  »  6 

6-5  C 

XS  ^   . 

S-  s 
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No.  6. 
THE  LOWER  SUSQUEHANNA  GEOUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


5A1IS  OF  WOBKS. 


StAahope  Farnaee. 

HftrrUbarg  Farnaee..... 

Pazton  Faraaoa 

lliddl«(own  Farnmces... 


«< 


<i 


Cameron  Furnace 

Union  Deposit  Furnace. 
Kew  Market  Furnace... 
Lebanon  Furnaces 


«« 


•< 


<< 


•I 


Donnghmore  Furnace. 
Cornwall  Furnaces 


«t 


(( 


Marietta  Furnaces. 


«i 


Chickies  Furnace 

Bugle  Furnace 

Henrj  Clay  Furnace... 

8t.  Charles  Furnace 

Josephine  Furnace... .. 

Isabella  Furnace 

Donegal  Furnace. 

Cordelia  Furnace 

Conestoga  Furnace 

Safe  Harbor  Furnac^. .. 
UaTre  Furnace 


•< 


it 


South  Baltimore  Furn*e 

Oregon  Furnace 

Ashland  Furnace 


•« 


i< 


Totals. 


CAPACITY. 
Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


3,000 
4,200 


••••«•••• 


0,200 
5,000 


5,500 


4,200 
4,200 
2,900 


8,200 


4,200 
2,400 
3,000 
2,400 
4,000 
4,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


72,400 


AToragee ............  I  4,024 


•H 

d 


3,500 
4,500 
6,500 
4,000 
4,000 
5,500 
3,500 


6,200 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
5,500 
5,500 
4.900 
4,500 
4,000 
5,000 
4,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 
5,500 
3,600 
4,4^! 
6,000' 
4,000 
4,000 


1 
1 


} 


I 


3 


3,500 
6,000 
6,700 

12,000 

7,261 
5,000 


16,500 


8,000 


12,000 


5,800 
5,000 


OR 


650^ 
4,109 
6,389 

10,000 

6,693 
1,000 


10,325 


5,201 


10,452 


,800) 

y   10,756 


5,600 
4,500 
6,500 

10,000 

6,500 
5,000 
4,000 
8,;}00 
4,000 
4,000 


5,000 

5 

5 


,000  ) 
,000.  J 


5,000 
12,500 


141,650        170,861 


4,721 


5,695 


4,234 
4,485 
3,330 
6.145 

7,965 

5,531 
2,112 
3,332 
6,628 
1,142 


{ 


13 
52 
52 
52 
40 
52 
15 


CONSUMED  IN  1864. 


,2  of 


{ 


{ 
{ 


{ 


9,236 


118,615 


4,394 


62 
44 

46 
62 
52 
52 
52 
52 
50 
49 
43 
50 
30 
62 
26 
36 
51 
17 


{ 


44 

48 


1,200 
12,382 
13,600 

121,666 

15,613 
2,250 


I  21,071 

10,251 

j- 21,038 

} 


O  ■      "S       o  • 
d  o  9    itO  o  o  S 


650 
6,703 
6,600 

8,666 

6,978 


1,000 
10,628 
18,000 

22,604 

12,718 


1,000        2,000 


m 

a 


$150,000 
100,000 
160,000 

160,000 

160,000 
100,000 


25,100 

0,325 
10,557 

8,325 
12,637 
12,781 

6,822; 
12,6621 

4,947! 

8,000 ; 

f 

17,000 
3,140 


7,791 1     23,606 


3,216        9,679 


7,762       17,901 


10,756'     20,000 


4,196 

6,439 

3,825 

4,397 

4,701 

2,246 

4,938 

1,8831 

3,000 

6,053 ! 

1,000 


7,661 
9,987 
7,100 
8,934 
9,402 
4,374 
9,621 
3,9S4 
6,000 
12,106 
2,000 


\ 


1,174 


43* 


22,595 

)  I 


9,467 


14,791 


271,762*     10,066'   228,886 


.1. 


10,065;       4,076        8,477 


1 

V  300,000 

125,000 
200,000 

200,000 

160,000 
136,000 
126,000 
200,000 

300,000 

160,000 

160,000 

60,000 

100,000 

100,000 


} 


} 


60^000 


150,000 


3,306,000 


110,166 


44 
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No.  7. 
THE  UPPER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


NAME  OF  W0BK8 
LOCATION, 


Junlato  Pttrn*ce Wllll»in«l>arg,  P«. 

Daacannon  Furnace Daneannon,  Fa.  ... 

Glamorgan  Furnaee Lewlstown,  Pa 

Union  Furnace Winfiold,  Pa. 

Chulaeky  Furnace Chnlasky ,  Pa 

Columbia  Fumaeeii DanTille,  Pa 

««  ««       M 

Penna.  Iron  Works «•     


(t 


«< 


t< 


It 


«< 


It 


«« 


« 


Bloom  Furnace ....Bloomsburg,  Pa 

Irondale  Furnaces 


(I 


(( 


tf 


<« 


Henry  Clay  Furnace Llglitetreet,  Pa.. 

Roaring  Creek  Furnace DauTille,  Pa 

Hunlach's  Creek  Furnace abandoned 

WllUamaburg  "        Lightstreet,  Pa.. 

Lackawanna  «*         Scranton,  Pa 


(( 


II 


II 

«i 

CI 

IC 

Wyoming 

*i 

Shamokin 

M 

Franklin 

41 

William^pcrt 

«C 

Lycoming 

II 

Kill  Hall 

II 

Hope 

II 

Ponn 

II 

II 


II 


II 


......abandoned 

......Shamokin,  Pa 

DanTille,  Pa 

......Wllliamitport,  Pa. 

^....Balston,  Pa 

. — XIUHall,Pa. 

......Near  Lewlstown,  Pa.. 

Catawissa,  Pa 


Totals , 


ATcrages. 


FURNACES. 


BLAST. 


POWER. 

40  to  50  pouDdA 
prcj5^ar««. 
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No.  8. 


THE  UPPER  SUSQUEHANNA  GROUP  OF  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 


NAMB  OF  WORKS. 


CAPACITY, 
la  Tons  of  2.000  lbs. 


JuniftU  Fumaoe 

Ihiiicaiiiion  Fumaoe 

Glamorgan  Farnace 

Union  Fnmaee. 

Chnlaskj  Farnaee 


Colnmbia  Fnmaoes. 


Penna.  Iron  Works. 

tc  «l  «( 

l<  It  it 


Bloom  Farnaee. 


Irondale  Fnraaoes.. 
i«  <« 


Henrj  Claj  Farnace 

Boaring  Creek  Farnace. 
Hanlaeh'i  Creek  Far.... 
Williamsbarg 


S 


} 


Lackawanna. 
<< 


Wyoming 

Sbamokin 

Franklin. 

WUliamsport . 

Ljcoming 

MIU  Hall 

Hope 

Penn  Farnace. 

ToUls 

Averages . 


00 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

3,000 
00 

4,700 
4,700 
7,200 

00 

ll,iS00 

2^800 

2,300 

00 

2,200 

4,000 
4,000 

00 

00 

00 

4,000 

2,300 

00 

00 

2,000 

00 

00 


2,000 

ff.eoo 

4,000 

A,040 

0,040 

4,000 
00 

9,520 
9,000 
0,200 

6,800 

0,600 

2,800 

2,800 

3,400 

2,900 

8,000 
4,000 
fi,«00 
0,600 

2,300 

4,000 

2.300 

3,000 

9,000 

4,000 

00 

00 


1 
} 


s 


o 

o 


2,000 
6,000 
4,600 
6,000 
6,000 

00,000 

23,600 

8,000 

13,100 

00 
00 
00 
2,300 

60,000 

00 
4,000 

00 
8,000 
9,000 
4.000 

00 

00 


3 
n 

d 

I 


C0N8UMBD  IN  1864. 


1,000 

4,986 

990 

0,706 

3,162 

9,167 
4,590 

20,396 

7,398 

12,672 

00 
00 
00 
327 

28,020 

00 
2,000 

00 

800 

2,700 

00 

00 

00 

106,964 


{ 


36 

02 

16 

02 

47 

62 
02 

47 
00 

48 

02 
02 


00 
00 
00 


10 

02 
52 
40 
20 


00 


40 


00 


20 
28 


00 
00 
00 


SJS 


C9 

Co 

o 


0,000 

9,992 

3,028 

18,000 

14,400 

32,697 

43,962 

24,376 

80,871 

00 
00 
00 
900 

03,484 

00 
0,200 

00 
1,760 
8,100 

00 

00 

00 


^^  i 

la 


2,800 
4,800 
1,707 
9,936 
0,089 

17,865 


00 

800 
2,700 
00 
00 
00 


3,000 
9,224 
2,450 
12,920 
9,236 

21,540 


29,800 

41,080 

11,843 

14,160 

18,340 

24,342 

OO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

327 

736 

27,048 

0j),393 

00 

00 

K   AAA 

00 

1,650 

0,400 

00 

00 

00 


o 


$30,000 
100,000 
150,000 
125,000 
123,000 

523,130 

600,000 

150,000 

400,000 

00 
00 
00 
25,000 

• 

600,000 

00 
100,000 

00 

100,000 
200,000 

50,000 

00 

00 
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Ko.9. 
THE  EASTEEN  GEOUP  OP  ANTHEAGITE  FURNACES. 
(Inoloiling  FuroKces  Eaat  aild  North   of  Pennsyhania,  escepting  the  Cooper  f 
Dsces  at  Phillipsbarg,  N,  J.,  which  belong  to  the  Lehigh  (Jroap. 


WEB. 

HAME  OF  WORKB,  LOCATIOK, 

i. 

1 

AHDPOa 

T  OFFICES. 

f. 

I 

a                                                        i" 

s 

31 

" 

„ 

n 

30 

F 

PMkiUll  N  Y 

V 

PhUtp'i  Iron  Work!.. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y... 

» 

7! 

P«'kwp.l»  PmnMBi,. 

Pi>'k«p«la,K.T 

» 

« 

N 

Pillkm»ntn«ei 

.. 

U 

■<        _ 

■■             -     

40 

Hipnoo.!!,  N.  Y 

0 

n 

30 

30 

n 

'•"«•"""-"• 

FflnEdw.rd,K.  Y. 

^ 

TJ 

.. 

«0 

« 

.. 

M 

rnaklln  Iron  Warlu 

....  CllBkl•,B.T,.-..~ 

Tl 

BnflUo  Union  InrnWi. 

k...B1la^lo,  5.  T — 

M 

« 

..       .. 

..    ••         "       

X 

M 

n 

M 

Fl<Uh      F 

.. 

W 

M 

*• 

K.atSttUi>n.lI*H.. 

» 

w 

^j 
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No.  10. 

THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OP  ANTHRACITE  FURNACES. 

(Tnclading  Furnaces  Bast  and  North  of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  tiie  Cooper  Fur- 
naces at  Pbillipsbnrg,  N.  J.,  which  belong  to  the  Lehigh  Groap.) 


IHAMB  OF  WORKS. 


BooBton  Famaoe 

Sterling  Fonxaoe 

CI0T6  Furnace 

Manhattan  Fnmacea.... 
u  <« 

Pe«kskill  Famaee 

Verplanek  Farnace 

Phillips' Iron  Worki... 

Po*keepBi6  Furnaces..... 
•I  It 

FallkUl  FonacM 

Napanoek  Fnrnaee 

Hadson  Fomaccs 

<*  M 

Colarabla  Furnace. 

Fort  Edward  Fnmace... 
Siscoe  Farnace. 

Port  Henry  Fnrnaeei... 

II  II 

• 

II  If 

••« 

Franklin  Iron  Works... 

Buflklo  Union  I*n  Wk's. 
II  If 

II  If 

Fletcher  Famaoe 

Cone  Iron  Works 

II         II 

Taghonie  Farnace 

Sharon  Station  Fnmace 
Monitor  Iron  Works... 


CAPACITT. 
In  Tons  of  2,000  lbs. 


7,000 

3.000 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

6,000 
00 
00 
00 

3,600 

00 

00 
00 
00 

4,000 

6^000 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

S.000 
00 

4,000 


s 


8,000 
3,000 
9,000 


4,000 
00 
00 

8.p00 

8,000 
00 
00 

3,000 

14,000 

00 

6,000 

0,000 

6,000 

10,000 

00 

4,fi00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

5,000 

00 

8,000 

00 

6,000 


8,600 
8,000 
0,000 


6,M0 

00 

6,000 

8»000 

8 

9,000 
9,000 
3,000 


o 
o 


7,168 

00 

4,824 


6,146 

00 

4,013 


^000  ) 

J- 15, 499 
,000  J 

1 15. 


21,500 

8,000 
13,000 

5,000 

6^000 
10,000 
10,000 

4,500 

26,441 

5,400 
5,400 
6,000 
3,000 
3^000 
2,000 


I 

3 

n 

d 

m 
M 

I 


52 
00 
26 


{ 


41 
00 
38 
52 
52 


'CONSUMED  IN  1S64. 


C'ef 


14,694 

00 

13,488 


} 


414 
00 
13,566 

5,232 

8,0S1 
2,906 

17,259 

1,900 


18,623,1 


00 
2,509 
00 
00 
00 
00 


{"'} 


{ 


00 
39 
39 
42 
40 
30 
29 
52 
52 
21 
06 
52 
52 
00 
27 
00 
00 
00 
00 


} 


10,483 

00 

7,900 

27,148 

28,352 

00 

37,132 

10,554 

15,079 

4,826 

80,112 

4,500 

'31,945 

00 
6^272 
00 
00 
00 
00 


m 

a 
0   . 

Anthracite  Coal. 
In  tons  of  2,000  lbs 

6,160 

13,115 

00 

00 

2,760 

12,713 

2,856 

11,816 

00 

00 

2,900 

8,000 

8,848 

30,52U 

9,457 

31,146 

00 

00 

10,174 

27,132 

2,923 

9,892 

3.025 

12,880 

1,012 

4,CO0 

7,840 

33,606 

800 

4,000 

10,182 

35,7on 

00 

00 

1,182 

5,018 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 


3- 


fl!K>,000 


375,000 

1*50,000 
SOO.OCO 
100,000 

400,000 


I  100,000 

50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  STEEL. 

Tke/oUowtng  ts,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  List  of  all  the  Parties  engaged 

in  the  Manufacture  of  Steel  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  revised  by  some  of 

the  Principal  Steel  Makers  in  the  Country, 

Naylor  &  Co., Boston,  Masa., Blister  and  Spring  Steel. 

Plimpton  Iron  &  Steel  M.  Co.,  Walpole,  Mass 

Boston  Steele  &  Iron  Co Boston,  Mass., Tool,  file,  railroad  Cast  Steel 

Whipple  File  Co., Ballard  Vale,  Mass.. 

Old  Colony  Iron  Co., Tannton,  Mass., .... 

Collins  A  Co., CoUinsville,  Conn.,. .  Cast  Steel. 

Joel  Fairest  &  Co., Windsor  Locks,  Ct., 

Sweet,  Barnes  &  Co., Syracuse,  N.  Y., Refined  Cemented  Steel, 

E.  W.  Madden  &  Co., Middletown,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  for  Saws. 

Kelley,  Demilt  A  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Mulliken  &  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Montauk  Iron  A  Steel  Co., . .  Mott  Haven,  N.  Y., .  Cast  Steel  direct  from  oreg. 

Weed,  Beckner  &  Co., Cohoes,  N.  Y 

New  York  Steel  Co., New  York,  N.  Y., . .  Cast  Steel. 

Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holley,  Troy,  N.  Y., Bessemer  SteeL 

S.  A.  Millard Clayville.  N.  Y., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Walter  Gregory  &  Co., Jersey  City,  N.  J., . .  Cast  Steel. 

J.  R  Thompson  &  Co. Jersey  City,  N.  J.,.  .^  Cast  Steel. 

Prentice,  Atha  &  Co., Newark,  N.  J., Cast  Steel. 

Trenton  Iron  Co Trenton,  N.  J., Puddled  and  Cast  Steel. 

Horner  &  Lndlam, Pompton,  N.  J., . . . .  Cast  Steel. 

Hnssey,  Wells  &  Co Pittsburg,  Pa Cast  and  Shear  Steel. 

Jones,  Boyd  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa. , Cast  and  Blister  Steel. 

Park,  Bro.  &  Co., , .  Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  Spring,  Flow,  &c. 

Singer,  Nimick  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Oast,  Spring,  Flow  and  Pl&re 

Steel. 

Hailman,  Rahm  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Plow  and  Spring  Steel. 

Brown  &  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa., Cast  and  Common  Plow  Steel. 

Reiter  &  Co., Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  Cast,  Blister,  and  Spring  Stetl. 

William  Bancroft, Philadelphia,  Pa., . .  Hammered  Cast  Steel. 

Henry  Disston, , Philadelphia,  Pa,,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  SteeK  &c. 

William  Rowland  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  kc. 

Bringhurst  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Saw,  Spring,  A:c. 

James  Rowland  &  Co, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Spring,  Flow,  Ac. 

Verree  &  Mitchell, Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast,  Spring.  Plow,  «tc. 

W.  Baldwin  &  Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.,. . .  Cast  Steel,  Hammered,  Ac. 

Pneumatic  Steel  Co Wyandotte,  Mich., . .  Pneumatic  Steel. 

Chicago  Steel  Works, Chicago,  HI., Cast  Steel. 
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Rate  of  Tax. 

$1  50  per  ton 
75      " 
150 
2  00 
150 
2  00 


IRON  AND  STEEL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN 

1864. 

Charaetor  of  Xaonfactxireti 

Tons  of  new  Railroad  Iron  rolled, 

Tons  of  re-rolled  Railroad  Iron, 

Hoop  and  Sheet-Iron  above  18  wire  gauge, . . . 
Band,  Hoop  and  Sheet-iron  bel.  18  wire  gange, 

Iron  Plate  not  less  than  i  in.  thickness, 

Iron  Plate  less  than  i  in.  thickness, 

Iron  advanced  beyond  blooms  and  not  beyond 

bars, 

Cast-Iron  for  bridge  building,  &c., 

Other  Castings  exceeding  10  lbs.  in  weight, . . 

Cnt-Nails  and  Spikes, 

Rivets,  R.R.  Chairs,  Nats,  Bolts,  Horse-shoes, 

&C., 4 

do.  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty  has  been  paid, 
Other  articles  made  from  Iron  on  which  a  duty 

of  $1.50  has  been  paid, 

Cast-Iron  Hollow- ware, 

Manufactures  not  otherwise  provided  for,  value 

$63,035,390, 


Tons 
of  2000  lbs. 

117,225  . . 
158,967  . . 

77,670  . . 

19.136  . . 

52,991  .. 
3,524  . . 

197.297  . . 

33,483  . . 

139,502  .. 

92,250  . . 

• 

17,389  .. 
17,902  .. 

21,973  . . 
15,544  . . 


Marine  Engines,  value  $2,181,140 

Wood  Screws, 2,098  . . 

Stoves, 66,781  . . 

Steel,  Ingots,  Bars,  Sheets  and  Wire,  valued  at 

7  cts.  per  lb.,  above  i  inch  in  thickness,.       1,345  . . 
do.  valued  above  7  cts.  and  not  above  11  cts. 

perlb., 4,395  .. 

do.  valued  above  11  cts.  per  lb.,  value  $9,979,      5,122  . . 
Mannfactnres  of  Steel  not  otherwise  provided 

for, 


Internal 
RoTenae  Tax. 

817.5,838  .. 

119,225  .. 

116,596  .. 

39,472  . . 

79,487  . . 

7,048  . . 

268,945  . . 

33,483  . . 

209,253  . . 

184,600  . . 

34.778  . . 
8.951  . . 

10,986  . . 
23,316  .. 

1,891,016  .. 

65.434  . 

62,943  . 

100,171  . 

6,380  . 

35,162  . 
51,225  . 

299.337  . 


150 

100 
150 
2  00 

2  00 
50 

50 
150 


(( 
it 

it 
(I 

K 

« 

it 
l€ 

ti 
ti 


3  per  cent  on 
assess'd  value 


i( 


a 


H  cts.  per  lb. 

$1  50  per  ton 

400 


« 


800 
10  00 


M 


U 


3  per  cent  on 
assess'd  value 


83,822,546 

STATISTICS  OF  IRON. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tonn.  Tonsi. 

1810 54,000!  1845 \ . . .   486,000 

1828 : 130.000  1846 765,000 


1829 142,000 

1830 165,000 

1831 191,000 


1847 800,000 

1849.. ; 800.000 

1850 600.000 


1832 200,000  1 855 500,000 

1840 347.000 .  1860 884,474 

1842 215,000  1864 n,200,000 


Of  20OO  poandi  to  tho  ton. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  ANTHRACITE  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Farnaces. 


Lehigh  Group, 

Schuylkill  Group, 

Lower  Susquehanna  Group, 
Upper  Susquehanna  Group, 
Eastern  Group, 


s 
i 

00    . 

ki 

•^  ** 

£ 

«M 

s-n 

O 

o"^ 

■ 

.  a 

o 

©-• 

t^ 

iQ 

30 

22 

24 

20 

32 

22 

29 

16 

31 

10 

Capacity 

in 

1856. 


Prodnc- 

tion  in 

1S64. 


5o.  Toim  of 
Coal  mad. 


201,841 


146  I  90  1937,318 


267,116  214,093 
130,000  112,806 
170.861  118.615 
167,500'l08.664| 


Or*  4  r  a! 

Xo.  Tons  of  t»f  Ir.  c  pr»r 
Oreiuad.  -doc^. 


On.  ;  C-* 


486.105  2i   '  21 
259,000  2  3,  I  2 
271.762  2i   I  2 


130,140 


459.051 

227,000 

228,S86 

213,477,    261,015  1\ 

256,147     242,485  l.'j    2 


I     m 


684,519. l,384,56l!l,520,3671 


RAILROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— YEARLY  INCREASE 

IN  MILES. 


Ybak. 


Uilea  of  Railroads   Yearly^  Increase 


in  operation. 


1838 1,843 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 


1,920 
2,167 
3,319 

3,877 
4,174 


in  miles. 


77 


Importation  of        Reported   Make  R^'M'T'-J 

RttilH.  of  Amor'n  Mills.  Cay--     " 

Tons  (2240  lbs.)        Tons  (2240  lbs.)        Ton»  '^^^    > 


247  29,092  

1,152 23,253 

658 24.970 

297  9,655 

1844 4,311  137 15,577  

1845  4,511  200 21,812 

1846  4,870 359  6,897 

1847  5,336  466  13,537  40,966  

1848 5,682  346 29,489  

1849 6,350 668 69,163 18,973  6.\«' J 

1850 7,355  1,005  142,037  15,000  

1851  9,090 1,735 188,626 

1852  11,631  2,541 245,626 

1853 13,213 1.582  298,995  105,000  

1854 18,265  5,052  282,867  121.000  

1855 21,128  2,862 127,516 134.000 

1856  24,476  3,348  155,496  142,555  

1857  26,210  1,734 179,305 

1858 -  27,158 948 75,745 

1859 29,213 2,055  69,965 

1860  

1861  

1862  .... 

1863  .... 

1864  


31,185  1,972  122,174 

31,800 615  74,496  

32,471  671  8,611  

33,860 1,389 17.088 

35,000  1,140 105,854 283,560 6Si. 
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Teas. 

1828 
1840 
1815 
1850 
1855 
1860 


Mile*  In  hm. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 

Increase  In  Milea.      B»11a  Imported. 

Tons. 


Ajneriean  Raili.  ToUl. 

Tons.  Tons  (2240  lbs) 


3 3 

....     2,167   2,164 

....     4,511 2,344 

....     7,355 2,844 

....  21,128 13,773 

....  31,185  10,057 


•  •  ■  • 


108,350 108,350 

124,360 124,360 

260,123 150,000 410,123 

1,143,630 550,000 1,693,630 

602,686  750,000 1,352,686 


Total,  31,185 


2,239,149 


1,450,000 


3,689,149 


Average  time  down  for  the  whole  number  of  miles 8^  years 

Average  quantities  of  Foreign  and  American  Rails  laid  per 

mile  of  Track — ^Foreign 71/(j  tons  per  mile. 

American • 41^      "         * 


Together IISt^^ 

APPROPRIATION  OF  RAILS  USED. 

Inlaying  track  from 

1828  to  1845. . . .  4,511  miles  at    51 1*^  tons  per  mile,   232,710  tons. 
In  laying  track  from 

1845  to  I860.... 26,674    "      "     86      "         "        2,293,964    " 


»< 


<( 


For  renewing  track, 
being  the  balance 
not  used  in  laying 
track 


31,185  Average,  81 


« 

n 


It 
l< 
II 


i< 


2,526,674    "     68.49  per  cent. 


u 


37A« 


(I 


1,162,475    "     31.51    «      " 


Total  quantity  for  laying  and  re* 

newing  track 118^  "        3,689,149    «    100.00 

The  renewal  of  track  is  equal  to  46  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  used  in  laying  track. 
Dividing  46  per  cent  by  eight  and  one-eighth  years,  the  average  time  down  of  31,185 
miles,  we  have  5  2-3  per  cent,  as  the  average  annual  wear.  Again  dividing  100  per 
cent,  by  five  and  two-thirds  per  cent.,  gives  seventeen  and  two-thirds  years  as  the 
average  wear  of  the  rails. 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1864. 

Tuns. 

M  assachusetts, 2,509 

New  York 120.463 

New  Jersey, 29,578 

Pennsylvania, 521,391 

Maryland, 10,037 

Anthracite  Iron, 684.319 

Bituminous  and  Coke  Iron, 210,108 

Charcoal  Iron, 255,486 

Charcoal  Iron,  Southern  States,  (estimated) 50,000 


1,199,913 
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The  following  tables  are  from  Fairbairn's  Iron  Mannfactnre : 

Comparaltve  table  of  the  iron  production  of  1820  and  1827. 


North  Wales 

Hoiith  Wales 

Shropshire 

Staffordshire 

Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Scotland 


•  •  •  • 


1820.  ist?:. 

Tons.                                     FarBMe.  Tod.«. 

(  12 24,iK»0 

90 272.o«^) 

f3l 78J'rt» 

95 216.no.> 

24 43,tM>0 

U 20,iSml 

20,000 '18 36,(K1«> 


150.000 

180,000 
50,000 


400,000 


284 


690.:»yo 


Total  product  of  pig-iron  during  1857. 

England,  Northumberland 63,2''rt 

Durham 2S4,f<") 

Yorkshire 296  .^.w 

Lancashire 1 ,2;U 

Cumberland 30.51."i 

Derbyshire 1 12,U  0 

Sharpshire 117.UI 

North  Staffordshire 134.057 

South  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire 657.2*'^ 

Northamptonshire 1  l.r  **> 

.  Gloucestershire 23.***-2 

Somersetshire ^>*'  > 

Wales,   North 37.<»4? 

"        South.    Anthracite  districts 63.44i» 

"        South.    Bituminous  districts 90T.*i'»T 

Scotland, 91^  o.  •» 

Ireland,     , 1 .0'  'i 


« 
« 
ff 
<i 
•I 
<< 
fi 
« 
It 


3.659,447 


♦QUANTITIES  AND  VALUE  OF  COAL  AND  IRON    PRODUCKP    IN 
THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OP  GREAT   BRITAIN   AND  IRELAND. 

[t  Estimated  value  at  the  place  of  production,] 

Blastfurnaces  in  operation  in  1857. 
England 333  blast-furnaces. 


Wales 170    " 

Scotland 124    " 

Ireland 1    " 
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Valne..— £.  Pig-iron.— Ton«, 

16,165,350 3,069,838  . 

16,113,267 3,218,154  , 

16,663,862  3,586,377  . 

16,348,676 3.659,447  . 

16,252.162  3,456.064  . 

17,994,941 3.712,904  . 

20,010,674 3,826,752  . 

20.908,803 3,712,390  . 

20,409,584 3,943,469  . 

21.573,053 4,510,040  . 


u 


<l 


u 


7ear. 

Coal.— Tons. 

1854 

64,661,401 

1855 

61,453,079 

1856 

66,645.450 

1857 

65,.394,707 

1858 

....'..  65,008,649 

1859 

71,979,765 

1860 

80,042,698 

1861 

83,635,214 

1862 

81,638,338 

1863 

86,292,215 

Vain* — £ 

7.*>74.3!-s 

8,963.Li-fc- 
9,14s  r: 7 

9.2**^  1!*  '• 
9,.S6r^/---» 
9/i>4M'7.^ 

11.27.\I' 


*  The  valn«B  wwm  to  bo  arbitrarr — they  are  inrariably  for  eyery  year  tro  shUlingra  p^r  t«.»a  r>r  «•*:  » 
two  poands  ton  shillingA  per  ton  for  pig-iron.    I  take  these  items  trum  the  "titatUticai  Ab»irar&  f  •r    «• 
United  Kingdom,**  published  by  Parliament. 

t  Dr.  Wm.  Elder,  Treasury  Department,  Washington. 
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PRODUCTIONS  OP  PIG-IRON  IN  FRANCE. 

T«ar.  Tons.  Tear.  Tons. 


1855  850,000 

1856  920,000 

1857  1,000,000 

1858  875,000 

1859  858,000 


1860  860.500 

1861  1,040.000 

1862  1,052,000 

1863  1,137,000 

1864  1,217,000 


WROUGHT-IRON  PRODUCTIONS  OF  FRANCE.* 

Year.  Tons.         Tear.  Ton«. 


1855  657,000 

1856  569,000 

1857  557,000 

1858  530,000 

1859  522,000 


•I860  580.000 

1861  570,000 

1862  670,000 

1863  .• 791.000 

1864  821,000 


TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  PIG-IRON. 

TonR. 

Great  Britain 1863    4,510.040 

United  States 1864   1,200,000 

France 1864    1,217,000 

Prussia 1854  300,000 

Austria "      250,000 

Belgium "      200,000 

Russia  "      200,000 

Sweden   "      150,000 

German  States "      100.000 

Other  Countries "      300,000 


8,376,913 
PRODUCTION  OF  STEEL.f 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 1865  200,000 

United  States  1864 18,000 

France 1864  30,000 

Prussia 1864  50,000 

Austria    1860  15,000 

Note. — ^^Fhere  were  erected,  and  in  course  of  erection,  sixty  converting  vessels  in 
England  daring  1865,  each  capable  of  producing  from  three  to  ten  tons  of  steel  at  a 
charge,  or  6,000  tons  per  week,  when  in  full  operation,  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
One  manufacturer,  F.  Krupp,  in  Essen,  Prussia,  turns  out  50^000  of  steel  annually, 
by  the  Pneumatic  mode» 


*  Prom  RflMid's  Iron  Trade  Cirealar. 

t  The  PneujaAtle  mo4e  ef  m«nafactaring  steel  ie  now  making  qaite  a  rerolutloii  in  the  amonnt  of  ite  pro* 
dtu^tion,  in  all  eteel-prodadng  countriee.    The  Britiah  production  ii  eetimatod. 
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SECTION  n. 
STATISTICS  OF  GOAL. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  supply  sent  to  market  in  1865  was  9,488,396  tons,  against  9,998,046  tons  in 
1864,  showing  a  loss  of  509,650  tons  in  1865.  The  stoppage  of  iron  works,  manu- 
factories, and  the  general  stagnation  of  business  that  took  place  after  the  collapse 
of  the  great  rebellion,  cansed  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  coal  in  a  period  of  focr 
months,  of  about  1,200,000  tons.  The  resumption  of  business,  which  commenced 
the  latter  part  of  September,  and  which  still  continues,  soon  demanded  an  incre^^a 
over  the  supply  of  1864,  so  that  the  loss  of  1,200,000  tons  was  reduced  by  the  close 
of  the  shipping  season  to  509,650  tons. 

The  importation  of  Foreign  Bituminous  Coal  shows  an  increase  of  174,416  toes 
over  1864,  and  the  Cumberland  trade  has  also  increased  largely  over  last  year. 

The  whole  quantity  from  the  Semi-Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Regions  embraced 
in  our  table,  sent  to  market  in  1866,  including  the  Imported  Coal,  sums  op  as 
follows : 

Tons. 

In  1865 2,068,538 

In  1864 1 ,949,432 


Increase  in  1865 319,106 

Less  loss  in  Anthracite , 509,650 


Total  decrease  in  1865 190,544 

1864.  IBM.                    Iner«aa«.               I>«cr»*^ 

Totia.  Tons.                     Tons.                    Toi> 

Schuylkill  Region. 

By  Reading  Railroad 2,763,374 2,813,176 49,802 

By  Schuylkill  Canal 1,000,500 1,022,740  ....    22,240 

From  Pinegrove 24,534 18,485 6,W0 

By  Mahanoy  and  Lehigh . . .       132,808 218,378 85,570 


3,921,216 4,072,779  ....  157,612 6,<>49 

Less  Lehigh  and  Shamokin 

and  Lackawanna 272,153 336,977 64,824 


3,649,063 3,735,802  ....    92,788 

3,649,063  ....      6,049 


Increase  in  1865 86,739 86,739 


Lehigh  region. 

By  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad    1,295,419 1,402,277  ....  106,858 

By  Lehigh  Canal 758.087 888,784  ....  130,697 

McCalley's  Mount. 

By  Little  Schuylkill  R.R.. 


Less  Wyoming  Coal 


1,787  . . . 
8,690  . . . 

546.... 

..     1.241 
. .     8,690 

2,063,983  ... 
9,314  . . . 

..    2,291,607  ..,.237,555  ... 
. .       250,694  ....  241,380  . . . . 

. .     9,931 

2,054,669  . . . 
2,040,913  . . . 

..    2,040,913  ....      3,825  ... 
....      9,931.... 

Decrease  in  1865, 13,756 ....    13,756 
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1894.  1865.  InereaM.  Decrease. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

.      Wyoming  region.  ^ 

Wyoming  Canal,  South 536,088 329,506 206,582 

North  Branch  Canal,  North        94,054 28,957  ....  CG,097 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 759,544 577,482 182,062 

Scranton,  North 338,729 264,293  ....  74,436 

South 963,728 742,781  ....  220,947 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Co. .       852,136 759,570 92.566 

Lackawanna  and  Bloom,  S.       407,243 301,236 105,007 

By  Lehigh 9,314 250,694  ....  241,380 


3,960,836 3,254,519  ....  241,380 917,697 

3.254,519 ....  241,380 


Decrease  in  1865 706,317 706,317 


Shamokin  beoion 333,478 457,162 123,684 

«  333,478  .... 


Increase  in  1865 123,684 


Total  Anthracite 9,998,046 9,488,396 

9,488,396 


Total  decrease  in  1865 509,650 


Semt'AfUhracite, 

Franklin  Coal  Co.,  S.  M  . . .         61,952 75,495  ....    13*543 

"       "    L.  v....         68,021 61,405....  6,616 

Trevorton 56,501 27,095 29.406 

BroadTop 386,645 315,996 70,649 

573,119 479,991  ....    13,543 106,671 

Bituminous, 

Cumberland  Coal 665,605 903,495 237,890 

Imported— foieiga 510,708 685,052 174,344 

1,749,432  ....*.    2,068,538  ....  725,777 106,671 

Add  Anthracite 9,998,046 9,488,396  ....  106,671 


Total  tons 11,747,478 11,656,934  ....  319,106 

11,556,934 ....  509,650 


Total  decrease 190,544 ....  190,544 

The  above  amount  of  Antliracite  Coal  was  mined  from  the  several  regions,  as 
stated  below  in  1865 : 

Tons. 

<  Schuylkill  Region v 1,912,147 

"^Mahanoy       "       1,823,655 

Lehigh  "       2,040,913 

Wyoming       «       3,254,519 

Shamokin      **      457,162 


9,488,396 


« 
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The  following  is  the  loss  and  gain  in  1865  from  each  Region : 


LOM.  0*1  D. 

Tons.  ToD«>. 


Schuylkill 86,739 

Lehigh 13,756 

Wyoming 706,317 

Shamokin 123,684 


720,073 210,423 

210,423 


Total  loss 509,650 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  1820,  the  different  Regions  have  Pu- 
nished the  following  quantities : 

•  Tons. 

Schuylkill  Region 60,422.057 

Lehigh  "        28,656,599 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Region 42,050,008 

Shamokin  Region 2,992,885 

Total  Anthracite 134,121,549 

From  1820,  the  commencement  of  the  trade,  up  to  1866,  the  supply  sent  to 
market  for  forty-six  years  was  as  follows : 

•  Tons. 

1820  to  1830 359.190 

1830  to  1840 6,261.197 

1 840  to  1850 1 9,373,429 

1850  to  1860 56.954,864 

1860  to  1866  (six  years) 52.172.869 

Total  Anthracite ., 134,121,549 

According  to  the  above  statement,  the  annual  increase  was  as  follows : 

From  1830  to  1840  was  about 164  per  cent. 

From  1840  to  1850         "         21 

From  1850  to  1860         "  19^ 

From  1860  to  1866         "  8^ 

The  supply  of  Schuylkill  Coal,  amounting  to  79,973  tons  sent  to  market  in  l$'2'). 
which  was  an  increase  of  32,689  tons  over  the  supply  of  1828,  broke  ap  every  C\»«^ 
operator  engaged  in  the  business. 


«4 
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The  following  is  the  qnantity  of  Coal  sent  to  market  by  each  company  and  firm 
in  1865,  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Mahanoy  Regions : 


No.  CoU.       Tons. 


Mammoth  Vein  Con.  Coal  Co.. .  7 
New  York  A  Scbnylkill  Coal  Co.  6 
Wolf  Creek  Diamond  Coal  Co..  2 

Locust  Dale  Coal  Co 1 

George  8.  Repplier  &  Brother. .  1 

Repplier  A  Hoodie 1 

Bast  &  Pearson 1 

Do.     Bhamokln  Coal  Co 1 

Miller,  Graefir<&  Co d 

8t.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 1 

Union  Coal  Co 3 

A.  C.  Miiler  <&  Co 2 

Preston  Coal  <&  Imp.  Co 8 

Bobert  Gorrell  A  Co 1 

11  Firms 82 

Henry  H«il 1 

Wm.  Kear  A  Co 2 

Q',  W.  Johns  &  Brother 1 

Greenwood  Coal  Co 1 

J.  M.  Freck  A  Co 1 

Conner  &  Patterson 1 

Conner  <&  Co 1 

Swatara  Falls  Co 2 

Bancroft,  LeWis  &  Co 1 

C.  Garretson 2 

StarCoalCo  8 

Glenyille  Coal  Co 1 

McNeal  Coal  A  Iron  Co 4  1 

Black  Diamond  Coal  A  Iron  Co.  2 
George  W.  Cole 2 

25  Firms 5S 

Little  Schnylkill  Co 5 

Wiggan  A  Traibles 1 

William  Hindson 1 

Althouse  A  Focht 1 

HUl&Harris I 

George  W.  Snyder ,•  1 

Phoenix  Park  Coal  Co 2 

Suffolk  Coal  Co 2 

J.  A  £.  Silllman 1 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co 1 

Glen  don  Coal  Co 1 

Charter  Oak  Coal  Co 1 

GIrard  Mntnal  Coal  Co 1 

John  Anderson  A  Co 1 

Alter  A  Focht 1 

OUberton  Coal  Co 1 

J.  A  O.  O.  Bowman 1 

Pine  Knot  Coal  Co 1 

Mauchester  Coal  Co 1 

PottsvUle  Mining  St  Mannf.  Co.  2 

Eagle  Hill  Shaft  Coal  Co 1 

Gross,  Clarke  A  Co 1 

Ratbbnm,  Steams  A  Co 1 

Knickerbocker  Coal  Co 1 

Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co...  1 

Glen  Carbon  Coal  Co 1 

EckertACo 1 

New  Phna.  Mining  Co 2 


Names. 


ITo.  Ools. 


{ 


177,485  ]  Continental  Coal  Co. 
172,558 

06,244 

74,327 

88,762 

86,508 

89,087 

21,715 
108,961 

90,818 

87,837 

86,818 

86,577 

86,811 


1,808,608 

76,900 
76,571 
74,746 
71,869 
68,488 
47,156 
18,876 
62,630 
62,087 
61,149 
60,810 
58,945 
58,119 
55,402 
52,894 

2,208,599 

48,889 
44,952 
44,190 
40,870 
40,144 
89,978 
89,854 
89,088 
88,598 
87,844 
87,619 
87,640 
86,900 
86,882 
85,848 
85,258 
84,258 
84,254 
.  82,920 
81,811 
80,875 
28,829 
28,427 
27,602 
26,91B 
25,563 
25,218 
24,565 


Dnncan  Coal  Co 

J.  Seitzinger  A  Co 

MosS)  Wood  A  Co 

B.  Hammett 

Wm.  Wadleigh,  agent 

Schall  A  Donahoe 

Goodman  Dolben 

Spring  Hill  Coal  Co 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co. 

H.  Gniterman  A  Co 

Charles  Sailor,  agent 

George  Brown 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

George  Ormrod 

Black  Heath  Coal  Co 

GilflUan  A  Lynch 

Coal  Rnn  Coal  Co., 

Broad  Moimtain  Coal  Co  (new). 

Winlach  ACo 

Boston  A  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 

J.Lippincott  A Co.now  R.C.Hill, 
S.  B.  Griscom  A  Co  (new) ..... 

Belmont  Coal  A  Mining  Co 

J.  A.  Dntter  A  Co.  (new) 

L.  L.  Ellsworth , 

Norwegian  Coal  Co.- 

Mt.  Carbon  Coal  Co 

New  Haven  Coal  Co 

Buck  A  Collins 

Feeder  Dam  Coal  Co 

Wm.  H.  Sheafer 

Wm.  N.  Taylor  A  Co 

Saml.  Ratcliff 

Lncas,  Denning  A  Co.  (new).. . 

William  Dovey 

Consumers'   Mntnal   Cool    Co. 

(failed) 

Kaska  Wm.  Coal  Co 

Stroh  Imp.  Co.  (new) 

-Lee,  Grant  A  Co.  (new) 

Lore,  Hine  A  Co.  (new)., 

Salem  Coal  Co.  (new) 

B.  D.Beddall  (new) 

Lorberry  Coal  Co.  (new) 

Peoples'  Mntnal  Coal  Co.  (new) 

J.  B.  Reber  A  Co.  (new) 

Red  Mountain  Coal  Co 

James  Coddington 

Wm.  Spencer,  agent 

Banman  A  Knrtc. .  

A.  Brittain 

Mt.  ^tna  Coal  Co.  (new) 

John  Wright 

Silas  Ball , 

East  Monnt  Laffe  Coal  Co 

Honse  Keepers'  Coal  Co.  (new). 
T.  F.  Patterson  A  Co.  (new). . . 
Sundry  Shippers,  Screenings,  Ac. 


Tons. 

28,878 

28,858 

23,431 

21,757 

21,603 

20,700 

17,957 

17,673 

16,883 

16,154 

16,074 

14,083 

18,872 

18,683 

13,618 

12,802 

12,617 

12,886 

11,866 

10,591 

10,215 

9,993 

9,121 

8,918 

8,106 

7,592 

7,407 

7,068 

6,680 

6,585 

6,118 

5,973 

5,797 

5,640 

5,414 

5,128 

4,877 

4,266 

4,261 

4,168 

8,991 

8,525 

8,204 

2,810 

2,288 

2,185 

1,710 

1,661 

1,407 

1.850 

968 

929 

009 

761 

678 

660 

582 

14,644 


100  Shippers 146   8,785,802 

It  will  be  observed  that  25  firms,  with  55  collieries,  mined  and  shipped  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  coal  sent  to  market  in  1865. 

45 
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MAHANOY  COAL  TRADE  FOR  1865. 


The  following  is  the  quantity 
different  operators : 

Cols. 

Mammoth  Vein  Con.  Coal  Co  . .  4 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 1 

Bast  &  Pearson . ; 1 

Union  Coal  Co 2 

Repplier  &  Hoodie. 1 

Preston  Coal  A  Imp.  Co 8 

R.  Gorreil&Co 1 

A.C.MiUer&Co 1 

J.  M.  Frecki&Co 1 

Conner  <&  Patterson 2 

Bancroft,  Lewis  &  Co 1 

Glenville  Coal  Co 1 

McNeal  Coal  <&  Iron  Co. ...... .  1 

Black  Diamond  Coal  A  Iron  Co .  2 

Wiggan  A  Treibles 1 

Aithouse  A  Focht 1 

HiU<&  Harris 1 

George  W.  Cole 1 

Suffolk  Coal  Co 2 

J.  &  £.  Silllman 1 

Glendon  Coal  Co 1 

Girard  Mutual  Coal  Co 1 

John  Anderson  dk  Co :..  1 

Alter  &  Focht 1 

GUberton  Coal  Co 1 


of  coal  sent  from  the  Mahanoy  Region,  by  the 


TOBS. 

118,209 
90,818 
89,087 
87,837 
86,508 
86,577 
86,311 
74,702 
68,488 
65,582 
63,087 
58,945 
58,119 
55,402 
44,952 
40,870 
40,144 
89,524 
89,083 
88,598 
87,619 
86,900 
86,832 
85,848 
35,259 


Colt.  Tom. 

J.  <&0.  O.Bowman 1  34.358 

C.  Garretoon 1  8l,?« 

Rathbun,  Caldwell  A  Co 1  28,4i>7 

Knickerbocker  Coal  Co 1  27.60-2 

Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co 1  36.91< 

Continental  Coal  Co 1  23,h?) 

J.  Seltzinger  A  Co 1  23,4;U 

Wm.  Wadleigh,  Agt 1  SOJOO 

Schall  A  Donahue 1  17,^57 

Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  16.1M 

East  Mahanoy  Coal  Co 1  13.^K> 

Boston  and  Mahanoy  Coal  Co..  1  10.-15 

Coal  Run  Coal  Co 1  Vl^'i 

8.  £.  Griscom  A  Co 1«  ft.Ul 

Buck&  Collins 1  C.ss.'i 

Wm.  H.  Sheafer 1  W-*^^ 

Lee,  Grant  &  Co 1  4,16S 

J.  B.  Reber  ACo I  2.1^5 

Mt.  iKtna  Coal  Co 1  «S 

Sundry 1  5'^ 


45  Firms, 
In  1864 


56  1,823.6-w 
....1,501.515 


Increase  In  X865 32:^,1 


ot 


Nearly  half  the  Coal  mined  in  1865,  came  from  the  Mahanoy  and  SheDan<}<<ab 
Regions. 

SCHUYLKILL  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  orer  the  Schnylkill  and  So«- 
quehanna  Railroad  in  1865  and  the  following  years : 

1865.  Bast.  We«t.  T.u 

Prom  Pinegrove 143,502  18,458   16l>7 

"      Dauphin,  West ' 20.f^'i:> 

"      Auburn,  West 4.16:* 


••*•*. 


186.T-1 

In  1864 191,391  24,534 240^' 

"  1863 189,254 48,449   23T.'<T> 

"  1862 146,095  53,842 1^^*'- 

«  1861 101,523 91,820   193.  >4i 

"  1860 94,975 14.718   1^"*''^' 

«  1859 81,600 19,867   WA^''' 

"1858 60,435  43.493   W^> 

"  1857 44,801  ......  37,484  ?"-^* 

**  1856 42,393 34,914 77.^"' 

This  road  is  now  owned  and  worked  by  the  Reading  Railroad  Company. 
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SHAMOKIN  COAL  TRADR 

The  foUowiog  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  sent  from  the  Shamokin  Coal  Region  by 
the  different  operators  in  1865 : 

Tons. 

Cameron Colliery  John  Haas  &  Co 66,114 


Bnrnside 

Bear  Valley .... 

Henry  Clay 

Big  Mountain  . . . 
Buck  Ridge  .... 
Luke  Fiddler  . : . 

Xiambert 

Lancaster 

Crittenden 

Continental 

Excelsior 

Enterprise 

Green  Mountain . 

Isaac  Taylor 

Coal  Mountain  . . 

Stuartville 

Coal  Ridge  No.  1 
Coal  Ridge  No.  2 
Daniel  Webster. 


u 


u 


tt 


u 


ti 


<l 


« 


It 


II 


« 


l< 


tt 


it 


tt 


It 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 


Total  in  1864*, 


S.  Bittenbender  &  Co : 29,158 

Shamokin  and  Bear  Valley  Coal  Company 36,539 

John  B.  Douty,  Agent 32,523 

Bird  Coal  and  Iron  Company 40,294 

May,  Patterson  &  Brother. 41,522 

Bnrnside  Coal  and  Iron  Company 12,394 

John  H.  Dewees  &  Brother 16,528 

Shamokin  Coal  Company 43,751 

John  B.  Douty  &  Co 13,919 

Ballard  &  Co  . .  .i 4,136 

John  H.  Dewees 18,572 

Baumgardner  &  Co 11,372 

S.  John  &  Sons 14,732 

Hoover  &  Yarnall 4,596 

Hough  &  Hersh 8,963 

William  Montelius 23,491 

Schall  &  Donahoe 26,158 

J.  G.  &  G.  S.  Repplier. 12,392 

Sutton  &  Henry 10 

457,162 
333,478 


Increase  in  1865 1 23,684 


LATERAL  RAILROADS. 

The  following  is  the  tonnage  of  the  different  lateral  Railroads  in  Schuylkill 
County  in  the  years  1864  and  1865. 

1864.  1865. 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven ,1,517,357 ....  1,579,494. . . 

Mill  Creek 436,163....  326,367... 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mountain 776,670 802,885 . . . 

Schuylkill  Valley 230,961....  222.629... 

Mount  Carbon 115,637 101,826... 

Little  Schuylkill 537,396....  585,534... 

Liorberry  Creek 164,381 111,773... 

Swatara 46,835. . . .  46,067. . . 


Inereaae.         Deerease. 
OZ,Lo I....      .... 

109,796 

«t),ZLO  .•••      .... 
.  •      *  .  •  .       OfOO^ 

lo,oll 

4o,13o 

52,608 
768 


.... 


Union  Canal 


3,826,400       3,776,575 
212,216         157,840 


54,376 


The  Coal  that  passed  over  the  Union  Canal  Railroad  is  received  from  the  Lor< 
berry  Creek  and  Swatara  Roads.  The  Mahanoy  Coal  also  passed  on  the  Mill  Creek 
Railroad,  making  the  tonnage  of  that  road,  in  1864, 1,212,833  tons,  and,  in  1865, 
1,129,252  tons. 
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PHILADELPHIA  AND  READING  RAILROAD. 

Points  of  supply  and  distribntion  of  Anthracite  Coal  from  Scliiiylkill  conatj,  ud 
of  Bitaminons  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisbnrg,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Railroad,  for  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1865. 

Amount  of  Coal  received  from  tJie  various  Lateral  Railroad*  in  SchuylhtU  Coal 

Region : 

Schnylkill  Valley  Railroad 95.2W 

Mill  Creek  Railroad 228,296 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Mt.  Railroad 702,926 

Ditto  from  Shamokin  and  Pottsville  Railroad 9,895 

Tota?  at  Port  Carbon 1,036,401 

Mt.  Carbon  Railroad  at  Mt.  Carbon 3?.9U 

Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  Railroad  at  Bchaylkill  Haven 1.072,^36 

Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Auburn 143.0'^ 

Little  Schuylkill  Railroad  at  Port  Clinton 521.950 

2,813,176 
Bituminous  and  Anthracite  from  Harrisburg  and  Dauphin. 27T.63S 

Total  of  all  kinds 3,090,M3 


Where  delivered  on  line  of  Reading  Railroad : 


station  or  Tarnoat. 


Tremont 

Tamaqna 

CresBona 

PotUvlUe 

Bchaylkill  Haven 

Orwigsburg 

Auburn 

Port  Clinton 

Hambuig 

Shoemakerville 

Mobrsville. 

Leesport 

Tuckerton 

Reading 

Exeter 

Birdsboro'. 

Douglasavllle 

Pottstown 

Limerick 

Beyer's  Ford 

PhcBnlxvlUe 

Valley  Forge 

Port  Kennedy 

NorristowD 

Swede  Furnace.  .....•• 

Rambo's  Lime  Kilns . . . 


1864. 
Tons. 

4 

49 

146 

811 

1,908 

618 

6,863 

202 

2,747 

1,479 

680 

1,816 

464 

168,027 

197 

12,869 

2,493 

14,187 

1,011 

864 

72,677 

619 

15,786 

112,960 

11,963 

8,601 


1865. 
Tons. 

84 

221 

619 

15,687 

1,955 

368 

4,108 

116 

8,022 

2,581 

277 

4,843 

831 

147,697 

145 

11,216 

2,088 

16,626 

1,790 

1,240 

67,557 

1,103 

16,007 

100,010 

4,766 

8,816 


1864. 
Tona. 


414 


Station  or  Tnmoat 

Conshohocken. . .' 12,001 

Egbert's 

Falls  and  Manayunk. . . 
Nicetown  A  Germant' 

Belmont 

Philadelphia 373,070 

Port  Richmond 2,058,423    2,051,303 


:.n:}i»i''« 


3^157 
143 

s&o,-ri3 


UEBANON  VALLBT  B1UHCH  : 

Sinking  Sprhig 10,8M 

WemersviUe  &  Heidelb'g  1,245 

RobesonU 15,960 

Wolemsdorf. 1,388 

Messemer's 470 

Richland 1,201 

Myerstown 2,280 

Lebanon • 50,581 

Annville 1,332 

Palmyra 1,107 

Deny 76 

SwaUra 1,806 

Hummelstown 9,182 

Beaver 28 

Harrisburg 1,071 


15.545 

l.V'4 

S3 

l.«0 

49,rtT0 
hist 

1,?L^ 

2.230 

i» 


8,065,577    «,0»,a4 
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LEHIGH  COAL  TRADE  FOB 

The  following  is  the  qnantity  of  Goal  seot  to  market 
the  different  firms  and  companies  in  1865 : 

Op«raton.  lUilroad. 

Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Company 164 

A  Pardee  &  Go 170,718 

Honeybrook  Goal  Company 108,264 

Packer  &  Co 123,615 

G.  B.  Markle  &  Co 103,137 

Sharpe,  "Weiss  &  Co 83,248 

German  Pennsylvania  Goal  Company. .. .....  45,048 

Back  Mountain  Goal  Company  ..)..........•  50,360 

Harleigh  Goal  Company 49,585 

Ebervale  Goal  Company 31,737 

Stout  Coal  Company 37,835 

Spring  Mountain  Coal  Company 96,646 

Thomas  Hull  &  Go 54,269 

W.  T.  Carter  &  Go 36,083 

Taggart  &  Halsey 22,214 

Lehigh  Zinc  Company 1 7,166 

Beaver  Meadow 3,022 

John  Connery 3,515 


1865, 

from  the  Lehigh  Region  by 


Can&L 
.  •  •  .  vOv,  I  Xo    ... 

....  ....  ... 

....    20,488  . .  • 

....    40,760  . . . 

22,163  ... 

....  22,400  ... 
....  38,044' .  • . 
....  15,0  tO  t . « 
....  23,048  . . . 
....  lo,900  •  •  • 
1,484  . . . 

11,979  ... 

18,652  . . . 
6,212  . . . 


.... 


...     • . . 


From  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbbrre,  &c. 


1,046,62«  ....  723,669  ... 
.    355,651  ....  165,115  . . . 


ToUl. 

483,877 

170.718 

128,752 

123,615 

143,897 

105,411 

67,448 

88,404 

65,455 

54,785 

56,741 

97,130 

66,248 

54,735 

28,426 

17,166 

3,022 

3,515 


1,770,295 
520,766 


Total 1,402,277  ....  888,784  ....2,291,061 

SCHUYLKILL  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Goal  via  the  Schuylkill  Canal  in  1864  and  1865  : 

1804.  1886. 

KPolnU  of  niatribation.             Tons.  Tout. 

PortCarbon 881  1,670 

PottoviUe 410  249 

ScbuylkUl  Haven 1,837  1,149 

Or  wigsburg  Landing ....           68  240 

Anbam 92 

Hamburg 1,766  2,078 

MohrsvUle 6,440  6,240 

AUbouBes 14,238  12,912 

FelixDam 2,226  2,246 

Reading 82,618  22,869 

Blrd8boro» 7,175  2,086 

Mount  Airy 7,649  8,888 

Port  Union 268  568 

PoUstown »          497  919 

SpringviUe 1,880  1,885 

Beyer's  Ford 8,842  8,618 

Black  Bock  Dam 788  688 

FhoBoizvlll 591  262 

PawUng'sDam 182  128 

The  supply  for  the  line  in  1865  was  87,250  tons,  and  sent  south  of  Philadelphift 
46,893  tons. 


1864. 

Points  of  Distribntlon.  Tons. 

Brower'8  Landing 570 

Fort  Kennedy 456 

Norriatown 6,110 

Conshohocken 7,988 

Spring  MUls 11,090 

Manayunk 7,978 

Baltimore 

Salem 885 

New  Castle 1,504 

Brandywlne 6,867 

Wilmington 19,500 

Chester 12,834 

Gloucester 465 

Darby 1,985 

Philadelphia 268,640 

New  York 578,706 


iseff* 

Tons. 

846 

108 

1,888 

1,824 

16,266 

6,711 

1,986 

668 

1,723 

7,869 

20,871 

10,198 

1,969 

1,697 

296,926 

691,678 


Total 1,000,500    1,022,740 
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CONSUMPTION  OP  COAL  ON  THE  LINES. 

We  have  procnred  pretty  fall  tables  of  the  consumption  of  Coal  on  the  lines  of 
the  different  Railroads  and  Canals  in  1865,  which  show  that  a  very  large  qoaatity 
of  Anthracite  Coal  is  consumed  before  it  reaches  tide-water. 

TOBS. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 659,3'i9 

Schuylk ill  Canal 87  250 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  i2Xm 

Lehigh  Canal 82^35 

Delaware  Division 28,930 

New  Jersey  Central 98,111 

Belvidere  and  Delaware about 50,000 

Wyoming  Canal about 100,000 

North  Branch  Canal 28.957 

Lackawanna  and  Qreat  Western  Railroad  North 264.293 

"                    "         South 123,891 

Bloomsburg  and  Lackawanna  South about 150,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 10,825 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Company 17.615 

Morris  Canal about 40.000 

Shamokin about 40,000 

Total  tons 2,205,109 

The  above  is  all  official,  except  from  five  points.  Of  the  total  supply  of 
Anthracite  in  1865,  9,488,396  tons,  about  2,205,109  tons  were  consumed  on  the 
lines  of  the  different  avenues  to  tide-water  and  the  interior.  There  were  consmned 
on  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill  746,629  tons,  and  on  the  Lehigh  505,858  tons. 


COAL  TRADE  OP  THE  LINE. 

The  Trade  of  the  Line  between  Pottsville  and  Philadelphia  and  on  the  LebamA 
Valley  Railroad,  was  as  follows  in  the  last  sixteen  years : 


Teftn.  Railroad.  Canal.  Total. 

1850  ....  166,992. . . .  40,871. . .  .207,836 

1851  ....  199,650. . .  .112,697. . .  .312,836 

1852  ....  189,661. . .  .132,550. . .  .322,211 

1853  ....  238,328. . .  .155,750. . . .394,078 
1864  ....  283,212. . . .  160,949. . .  .441,160 

1855  ....  294,385 ....  187,476 . . .  .481,861 

1856  ....  329,365. . , .191,139. ... 520,499 
1857....  313,178. ...198,799... .511,977 


Tears.  Ballroad.  GftftaL  Total. 

1858  ....  235,577 ....  205,589 ....  441,166 

1859  ....  341,601 . . .  .213,173. ....^54,714 
1860 385,860 22  3.0 17....  60b.  w7 

1861  ....  278,647 ....  156,673 ...  .435-3W 

1862  ....  416,856. ..  .129,060. ..  .545.916 

1863  ....  548,755, . .  .122,834. . .  .671.5-9 

1864  ....  634.074. . .  .114,364. . .  .74^.44? 

1865  ....  659,379. . . .  87,250. . .  MS.C19 


Of  the  tonnage  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  for  1865,  620.275  toos 
were  delivered  at  the  following  points  on  the  line  where  there  are  Iron  Works; 
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Railroad.  CanaL        Total. 

I/eesport 4,843  12,912  17,755 

Heading 147,697  28,869  176,566 

Birdsboro 11,216  2,036  13,252 

Fottstown 16,626  919  17,545 

Fhoenixville...^.  67,567  252  69,819 

Noiristown 109,019  1.883  110,901 

Consbohocken  . . .     8,157  1,824  10,081 

....  15,256  15,256 

4,766      4,756 


Spring  Mills 

Swede's  Furnace. 

Manaynnk    Falls, 

Nicetown    and 


Railroad.  Canal.  Total. 

Germantown  ..113,616    5,713  119,329 

Robesonia  (Leba- 
non Yalley) . . .  15,345    ....  15,345 

Lebanon  (Lebanon 

Valley) 49,670     ....  49,670 


620,275 
Supply  in  1864 655,798 


Decrease  at  these  points  in  1865    35,523 


Caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  Iron  Works  a  considerable  portion  of  the  season. 


QUANTITY  SENT  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Goal  sent  to  Philadelphia  in  the  following  years, 
bj  Railroad  and  Canal : 

Tears.  Railroad.  Canal.  Total.    '  Team.  Railroad.  Canal.  Tutal. 

1855  ....  342,311 . . . .286,087. . .  .628,398  !  1861  ....  273,473. . .  .473,965. . .  .747,438 

1856  ....  338,189.. .  .322,533. . .  .660,722  I  1862  ....  316,631. . ,  .290,583. . ,  .607,214 


1857  ....  320,327 ....  387,479 . . , .  707,806 

1858  ....  278,088. . .  .480,383. . .  .758,471 

1859  ....  286,791. . .  .512,670. . .  .799,461 

1860  ....  305,819. . .  .496,084. . .  .800,903 


1863  ....  386,352 . . .  ,237,563. . .  .625,915 

1864  ....  373,070. .  ..307,430. . .  .680,600 

1865  ....  380,233. . .  .296,925. . .  .677,158 


The  quantity  of  Schuylkill  Coal  consumed  on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  and  Canal 
exceeds  the  quantity  delivered  at  Philadelphia  for  consumption. 
The  receipts  of  Coal  at  Port  Richttiond  were  as  follows,  since  1854 : 

Tears.  Tons. 

1861 909,112 

1862 1,325,400 

1863 2,128,154 

1864 2,058,423 

1865 2,051,202 


Tons. 

1855 1,576,596 

1856 1,421,213 

1857 1,076,187 

1858 1,029,003 

1869 * 1,004,540 

1860 1,186,477 


The  loss  and  gain  for  1864  and  1865,  at  the  following  points,  we  sum  up  as 
follows : 

, ^1864 1  I 1869 » 


Loss. 


Gain. 


Loss.  Gain. 

Ontheline 76,859 1,819 

At  Philadelphia 54,587  ....  3,842 

At  Richmond  .....   69,731 ....  4,221 

Eastern  trade  by  Canal 53,560 12,966 


69,731  ....  185,006  ....  9,882  ....  12,966 
69,781 9,382 


Gain  in  1864  and  1865 115,275 


3.584 
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LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  Goal  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  in  1864 
and  1865 : 


1864.  1865. 

Destination.                        Tons. '  Tons." 

To  Maiich  Chunk 87 

«      «         "  via  Canal 

Leblghton 718  960 

ParryTille 18^408  28,500 

Carbon  Iron  Co ••••.. 

LehlghGap 299  213 

Slatington 765  1,681 

Rockdale 140  276 

Laury's 87  59 

WhltehaU 621  742 

Coplay 2,918  8,446 

Lehigh  Yal.  Iron  Works.     26,751  26,122 

Hokendanqna 102,201  78,288 

Thomas  Iron  Co. . « ....  .... 

Catasanqna 72^099  54,796 

Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Co. . .         ....  .... 

Catasanqna  Mannf.  Co 4,098 

Catasanqna  and  F.  R.  R.       2,204  8,486 

Sast  Penn  Iron  Co 1,808 

Allent'n  Fnmace  Station .... 

Allentown  Iron  Works..    .57,109  48,028 

Lehigh  Rolling  Mill .... 

Allentown  Rolling  Mill. .      19,998  19,287 


BettlBAtlon. 

Roberts  Iron  Co 

Jordon  Kannrt'rlag  Co. 

Allentown 

East  Penn  R.  R. 

Bethlehem 

North  Penn  R.  R. 

Lehigh  Zinc  Co 

Bethlehem  Rolling  Mill.. 

Freemansbnrg 

Lime  Ridge 

Glendon  Iron  Works. . . . 

Easton 

Delaware  Canal 

PhlUlpsbnrg,   N.  Jersey. 
Morris  Canal,  " 

Cooper  Iron  Works,  •* 
Warren  Foundry, 
Central  R.  R.  of 
Belr.  Del.  R.  R.  N.  J.. . • 
Morris  and  Essex  R.  R,.. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.. 


u 


u 


1864. 
Tons. 


17,596 

0,841 

16,888 

128,475 

.... 

80,603 

847 

807 

40,129 

7,058 

19,802 

5,507 

44,600 

13,806 

•  •  •  • 

479,974 
105,699 

.... 
17,589 


IKX 

TOBK 

10,7» 


13,579 

4,736 

129,69S 

94,106' 

43,753 

415 

63 

27,735 

8,087 

•  «  •  • 

5,^5 

73,965 
13,651 

•  •  ■  • 

596,383 

218,6U 

496 

21,( 


Total 1,990,419    1,408, 


<i 


LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  RAILROAD. 

The  following  is  the  qnantity  of  Goal  transported  orer  the  Little  Schuylkill  Rail- 
road, dnring  the  year  ending  November  30th,  1865. 


Opemton.  Tons. 

Little  SchnylkiU  NaT.  R.  R.  A  Coal 

Co.,  ReeTesvlUe  Col 17,877 

do.    Shaft,  No  1 14,290 

do.    BnckYiUe 8,087 

do.    D.West 6,798 

do.    NewKirk 1,887 


George  W.  Cole,  ReeYesdale  Col 

Samnel  Ratcliff,  New  Kirk  Col 

George  Brown,  Levan  Col 

George  Ormrod,  D.  East  Col 

James  Codrlngton,  S.  East  Ool 

Greenwood  Coal  pp..  Greenwood  Col. 

Moss,  Wood  A  Co.,  Lehigh  Col 

Banghman  &8tapleton 


48,889 
18,370 

5,640 
18,872 
18,619 

1,661 

71,869 

21,757 

75 


Operskon.  Tou. 

UAKLVOT  BBOIOK. 

St.  Nicholas  Coal  Co 96,516 

Glenvllle  Coal  Co 58,W5 

Hni  A  Harris 40,144 

George  W.  Cole. 89,5d4 

J.  A  E.  8.  SUliman 8S,S93 

Alter  &Focht 85,345 

Hartford  Associate  Coal  Co 26,91$ 

East  Mahaaoy  Coal  Co IS,'^^ 

T.  F.  Patterson  A  Co &fi 

Thomas  Gorman 16T 

Mahanoy  ABroad  Moxmtain  Railroad.  85,M7 
Lackawanna  Region 17,317 

Total 585,5:^ 
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LEHIGH  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

The  following  is  the  dlBtribuiion  of  Coal  carried  by  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1865 : 

Tons. 

Consamed  on  line  of  Lehigh  Canal 82,235 

Entered  Morris  Canal  at  Easton ^ 217,813 

Entered  Delaware  and  Baritan  Canal 309,067 

Consamed  on  line  of  Delaware  Division 28,930 

Arrived  at  Bristol 160,739 

Total  shipments  in  1865 888,784 


MORRIS  CANAL  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  amonnt  of  Coal  which  entered  the  Morris 
Canal  since  1845 : 


.• 

LEHIOH    COAL. 

SCRAKTOir  COAL. 

i 

Canal. 

Ballroad. 

Total. 

Total. 

>t 

Tont. 

ToiM. 

Tons. 

TonSk 

Tons. 

3845  .. 

. . .       12,567  . , 

.       12,567  .... 

. . .       12,567 

1846   .. 

...      41,142., 

.       41,142  . . . , 

. . .       41,142 

1847  .. 

. . .       61,951  . , 

.       61,961  . . . . 

#                                               •  •  < 

. . .       61.951 

1848  ... 

. . .       82,159  . . 

.       82,159  . . . . 

. . .       82,159 

1849  .. 

. . .     103,482  . . 

.     103,482  . . . . 

. . .     103,482 

1850  ... 

. . .       98,100  . . 

.       98,100.... 

...       98,100 

1851   ... 

. . .     137,237  . , 

.     137,237  . . . . 

•                                               •  •  < 

. .     137,237 

1852   ... 

. . .     180,189  . . 

.     180,189  . . . . 

■       • . . 

. . .     180,189 

1853  ... 

. . .     222,582  . . 

.     222,582  . . . . 

. .     222,582 

1854  .., 

. . .     267,864  . . 

,     267,864  . . . . 

. .     267,864 

1855   .., 

, . .     290,730  . . 

.     290,730  . . , . 

. .     290,730 

1856  ... 

...     284,828., 

808.... 

.     285,636  . . . . 

.       17,764.., 

...     303,400 

1857  ... 

. . .     227,652  . . 

...    13,047  .... 

.     240,699  . . . . 

.       43,599  . . . 

. .     284,298 

1858  ... 

. . .     281,949  . . 

. . .      6,350  . . . , 

.     287,299  . . . . 

.       55,426  . . . 

. .     342.725 

1859  ... 

. . .     255.405  . , 

. . .      5,780  . . . . 

.     261,185  . . . . 

.       89,146  . . , 

. .     350,331 

1860  .., 

. . .     276,947  . . 

.     276,947.... 

.     127,517  . . , 

. .     414,464 

1861  ... 

. . .     272,616  . . 

...      1,401.... 

.     274,017  . . . . 

.     140.922  . . . 

. .     414,939 

1862  ... 

. .     106,481  . . 

...    45.738  .... 

.     152,169  . . . . 

.     172,128  . . . 

. .     324,297 

1863  ... 

. . .     208,397  . . 

...    48,234  .... 

.     256.631  . . . . 

.     145,815  ... 

. .     402,446 

1864  ... 

. .     194,097  . . 

...    37,644.... 

.     231,741.... 

.     151,122  . . . 

. .     382,866 

1865  ... 

, . .     217,814  . . 
3,823,496  . . 

...    74,171  .... 
...232,173  .... 

.     291,986.... 
.  4,056,312  . . . . 

.     124,204  . . . 
.  1.067,643  . . . 

. .     416,189 

. .  5,123,952 

EAST  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 
The  Coat  Tri^  of  th^  E^t  Pennsylvaaia  Railroad  frpn^  the  Lehigh  BegiQn  was. 


Tons. 


In  1860, 11,030 

"  1861 10,622 

«  1862 , 6,667 


Tona. 


In  1863, 9,526 

"  1864, 9,341 

"  1865, 8,845 
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NORTH  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

Quantity  transported  over  this  Road  from  the  Lehigh  Region  In  the  foUomg 


years: 

Tons. 

In  1858 73,124 

•*  1859, '.  80,432 

"  1860, 91,327 

'•  1861, 98,389 


T«BS. 


In  1862, 103,94" 

"  1863. 113,6h0 

"  1864, 123,475 

**  1865, 129,695 


NEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COAL  TRADE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  the  New  Jersey  CeDtnl 
Railroad  in  the  following  years : 


LiHIOR. 

Lackawavva. 

Total. 

Lkvioh. 

Lackawajria. 

Total 

Tear. 

Toas. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tear. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

TOBA 

1856  . . . 

33,325  . 

. .    98.670  . . 

131,194 

1861.. 

.  254,367  . 

. .  568.869  . . 

823,235 

1857... 

84,881 . 

. .  209,950  . . 

294,791 

1862  . . 

.  311,296  . 

. .  502,375  . . 

816.571 

1858... 

122,923  . 

. .  417,726  . . 

540,549 

1863.. 

.  435,729 . 

. .  613,954  . . 

1,049.683 

1859... 

180,054  . 

. .  461.430  . . 

641,487 

1864  . . 

.  474,221 , 

..  675,743  .. 

1A49.964 

1860 . . . 

263,885  . 

. .  590,862  . . 

854,647 

1865  . . 

.  509,619 , 

. .  494.687  . . 

1,004^ 

Of  the  above  quantity  87,217  tons  Lehigh  and  10,895  tons  Lackawanna— in  all 
98  Jll  tons — were  nsed  on  the  line ;  the  balance  reached  Elizabethport 


BELVIDERE  AND  DELAWARE  RAILROAD  COAL  TONNAGE. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  transported  over  this  Road,  received  from 
the  Lehigh  Region  in  the  following  years : 


Through.  Waj.  Totel. 

In  1865  ....  202,781  .  11.585  ...  214,345 
*«  1864  ....  161,278  .  13,095  ...  174,323 

"  1863 130,494 

"  1862 129,452 

"  1861 145,907 


TotiL 

In  1860 146.308 

•«  1859 135,J05 

"  1858 99,090 

"  1857 123;J4B 


CATAWISSA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
The  following  is  the  Coal  tonnage  that  passed  over  this  Road  in  the  following  years: 


Lacka.  Lbhtoh.             Ut^ATjhf  Xt.  Binr. 

Tear.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

1861 6,553 6,220 1,997 1,029 

1862 46,689 85,539 3.282 1,536 

1863 101,934 43,887  7,477 308 

1864 No  Report 

1865 22,286 8,367 546 6,004 


177,462 


139,013 


13,302 


8,877 


TOTAk 

Tosi. 

15,799 

137,046 
153,606 

32.203 
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THE  DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND  WESTERN  RAILROAD 

COMPANY. 

Coal  Bwiness  of  1865. 

Tons. 

Total  Bhipments  since  opening  of  road 9,620,701 

Mined  and  delivered  in  1865  for  account  of  D.  &.  L.  R.  R.  Co 930,277 

Shipped  to'  Oxford  Furnace,  do.  S.  T.  Scranton  &  Co 7,666 

Shipped  to  Elizabethport,  do.  Susquehanna  &  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad 

and  Coal  Company 55,097 

Shipped  to  do.  do.  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company 10,388 

Shipped  do.  do.  Lackawanna  &  Susquehanna  Coal  A  Iron  Co^ 3,459 

Total 1 ,006,887 

Of  amoant  sent  away  in  1865  there  were  mined  by  D.  &  L«  R.  R.  Co 579.615 

Ditto,  other  parties 427,272 

Total 1,006,887 

1864.  1865. 

Amount  sold  at  mines 2,984  923 

shipped  north 342,382  271,519 

south - 957,747  734,445 


1,303,117  1,006,887 

1,006,887 


Decrease  from  1864 296,226 

DlSTRIBUnOK  OF  THK  COAL. 

Sold  atmines 923 

Scranton  and  north  division 41,110 

Binghamton  A  Chenango  Coal 54,418 

Syracuse  and  for  shipment 125,878 

Ithaca  do 41,736 

Line  of  Erie  Railway  and  connecting  roads 8,347 

Elizabethport 541,879 

Line  of  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 12,202 

Washington  &  Morris*  Canal 152,418 

South  Division  D.  &  L.  R.  R 27,946 


Total 1,006,887 

AMOUNT  OP  COAL  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  production  of  Anthracite  Pig-Iron,  about  two  tons  of  coal  is  required  to 
produce  the  ton  of  pig.  In  the  coke  and  raw  coal  furnaces,  three  tons  of  coal  is 
near  the  average  use  to  the  ton  of  metal  produced;  and  in  the  Rolling  Mills 
generally,  three  tons  of  anthracite  coal  is  used  per  ton  of  T  rails  made,  but  a  larger 
amount  is  required  to  produce  small  merchant  bar. 

Tons  Iron  Tom  of  Coftl  OMd  to  Tout  Coal 

made.         .  prodnot  tho  Ton  of  Iron.  oaed. 

Anthracite  Iron 6><4,319 2 1,368,638 

Coke  and  Raw  Coal  Iron 210,108  3  630,324 

Rolled  Iron 336,369 3 1,006,107 
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DBLAWABB  AND  HUDSON  CANAL  COMPANY. 

Pboyidkhck,  Pa.,  January  lat  1^. 
Statement  of  the  amount  of  Coal  mined  and  forwarded  on  the  Railroad  of  this 
Company  for  the  year  ending  December  15th,  1865,with  the  sources  whence  receirei: 

Carbondale,  D.  A:.  H.  Canal  Co's  mines 255,735 

Olyphant  do.  do.         do 174,850 

Providence,       do.  do.         do 134,589 


Bnshdale,  John  Jermyn » , 65,171 

Archbald,  Baton  A  Co 81.781 

Arch  bald,  Boston  So  Lackawanna  Coal  Co 63,488 

Dickson,  Elk  Hill  Coal  Co 26,480 


565,li4 


246,921 


Total  for  1865 812.0W 

Total  for  1864 886,841 


Decrease  in  1865 74,747 

COAL  TRADE  OP  ELIZABETHPORT. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  Coal  received  at  Elizabethport,  New  Jersey,  by 
the  different  Companies  and  Shippers  in  1865 : 

Tods. 

Scranton  Coal,  by  D.  L.  W.  R.  R.  383,792 

8.  Bt)nnel,  Jr 105,531 

L.  Audenried  &  Co 84,952 

E.  A.  Packer  4  Co 60,577 

A.  Pardee&Co 39,456 

A.  T.  Stout  &Co 33,220 

Randolph  &  Brothers 23,906 


WilksbarreCoalandlrcnCo...  23,0?^ 

Yan  Dusen,  Lockman  &  Co 18,624 

Rathbun,  Caldwell  A:  Go 16,077 

Consolidated  Coal  Co 7,041 

Day&  Huddell.,,,,, 6.745 

B.  A.  QuinUrd  AQo L063 

Sundry  Shippers. 2,111 


Total 906,195 

Of  which  422402  tons  were  from  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Wilkesbarre  Regions, 
independent  of  that  sent  from  Scranton  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Westers 
Railroad  Company. 

BLOSSBURG  AND  BARCLAY  COAL  TRADE. 


Tears. 

1840 

1841 25,966 

1842 13,164 

1843 6,268 

1844 14,234 

1845 29,836 

1846 16,509 

1847 29,087 

1848 33,762 

1849 32,095 

1850 23,161 

1851 25,000 

1852 20,000 

1863 45,571 


Bloubnrg.  Barclay. 

4,235 


Years. 

1854 
1855 
1856 


Bloeelrarg.  Bardty. 

70/154 

73,201  

70,670 


4,115 

1857 94,314  6i39 

1858 41,805  17.560 

1859 61,441  30.143 

1860 97,571  2m18 

1861 112,713  40,835 

1862 179.334  62.779 

1863 226,183  54,116 

1864 353,124  62.000 

1866 394,631  68,463 

1,689»698  296,005 
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BITUMINOUS  COALS. 

GREAT  CENTRAL  COAL  FIELD—1864. 

Tona. 

Elinoia 1,000,000 

Indiana 600,000 

Western  Kentucky 250,000 

Missoari  and  Iowa 500,000 

2,250,000 
Michigan  Coal  Field 100,000 

Total 2,360,000 

TABLE  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINED  IN  THE  ALLEGHENY  COAL- 
FIELD IN  PENNSYLVANIA— 1864, 

Tom. 

^Barclay  Coal  &  Railroad  Company 64,000 

Ralston  and  vicinity 20,000 

*Blos8bnrg 385,000 

Lock  Haven  and  Tyrone  Railroad,  &c 45,000 

*0n  line  of  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad 27,000 

•Connellsville  &  Pittsburg  Railroad 146,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad 960,000 

♦Pennsylvania  Canal 32,000 

Jnniata  River 239,712 

♦Monongabela  Navigation 1,170,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Youghiogheny  River 500,000 

On  the  line  of  the  Allegheny  River 500,000 

Furnaces  and  Mills  on  the  Conemaugh  River • 800,000 

All  other  localities 1,000,000 

Total  tons  of  2000  pounds t5|870,7I2 

TABLE  OP  COAL  PRODUCED  FROM  THE  ALLEGHANY  COAL-FIELD 

IN  18644 

Tona. 

Pennsylvania 6,870,712 

Ohio 1,000,000 

Maryland 657,996 

West  Virginia 600,000 

Kentucky 250,000 

Tennessee 600,000 

Alabama 300,000 


Total  tons  of  2000  pounds 9,078,708 

•  OfleiftL 

t  In  this  Tabl«  we  make  a  slight  change  from  that  glTen  on  page  SSI,  and  hare  divided  the  fignrea 
oppo«it«  "Johnstown  and  rlolnity"  between  the  Conemaugh  and  Juniata  rlTert. 
X  The  amonnta  for  the  Sonthern  States  are  calculated  before  the  war  In  1801. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  TBADE  FROM  ITS 

COMMENCEMENT. 

Compiled  from  Official  Sources,  by  C.  Slack,  Mount  Savage,  Md. 

TABLE  No.  1.— DETAILS  OF  1865. 


KAMB  OF  COMPANY. 


American  Coal  Company 

Central  C.  M.  &  M.  Company. 
Piedmont  Coal  and  Iron  Co.... 

Swanton  Mining  Company 

Potomac  Coal  Company 

George's  Creek  C.  &  I.  Co 

Hampshire  &  Baltimore  C.  Co. 

Neff  Run  Coal  Company 

Frostburg  Coal  Company 

Consolidation  Coal  Company.. 

Borden  Mining  Company 

New  Hope  Mmes 

Midlotliian  Coal  Company 

Barton  Coal  Company 

Atlantic  &  G.  C.  C.  Company. 
Savage  Mountain  Coal  Co...... 

Gk^orge's  Creek  Mining  Co 

Franklin  Coal  Company 

Cumberland  Iron  &  Coal  Co... 
Blaen-Avon  Coal  Company.... 

Spruce  Hill  Coal  Company 

Hampshire  &  Baltimore  C.  Co. 


1865. 


To  B.  A  0. 
R.S. 


TONS. 


38,756 
42,774 
81,799 
84,018 
82,482 
44,826 
8,926 
799 

isViie 

17,278 

9,822 

5,161 

5,099 

16,519 

1,662 

88,652 

41,576 

66,900 

24,362 

10,209 

70,865 


540,116 


To  C.  *  O. 
Canal. 


TOlfS. 


LOCAL. 


64,800 
59,427 

"2,897 

""Tli 

86,888 

1,881 

24,'889 
48,210 
28,069 
14,868 
5,197 


848,202 


TONS. 


862 

8 


889 


15,113 

116 

45 

26 


8,618 

8 

57,800 
107 

8,180 

••••••■•• 

980 

20,177 


TOTAL. 


TONS. 


88,918 
102,209 
81,799 
86,415 
32,482 
45,276 
40,814 
2,680 


58,098 
60,599 
37,986 
20,050 
10,296 
16,519 
5,273 
38,652 
41,576 
157,880 
24,469 
10,209 
71,345 


Conparad  witk  ISSt. 


TONS. 


25,109 

42,660 
9,587 

14,959 
6,422 
2,067 

21,766 


24,457' 
7,499 
8,949 

11,763 

3,ia5 

16,294 

5,273 

17,931 

"5,464 

15,118 

9,778 

26,793 


908,459   275,024 
29,525 


Toxai 


*••••••«« 


•••  »*•••• 


11,124 
15,019 


3,382 


29,525 


245,4991  Increase 


RECAPITULATION. 

By  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  B.  H.  to  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R 368,280 

*^  *'  "    to  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal. ..285,295 

"  "  "    to  Local 16,017 

669,509 

By  Cumberland  Coal  and  Iron  Oo.  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad...  101 ,471 
*^  "  **  to  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal....  57,907 

"  "  *•  to  Local 3,180 

163,558 

By  Hampshire  &  Baltimore  R.  R.  to  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad...  70,365 

'^  *»  •*     to  Local ..^       980 

71,845 

Total 908,495 
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No.  2. 


THE  CUMBERLAND  COAL  TRADE.— From  1842  to  1865,  inclasive— 

24  years. 
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APPENDIX 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Anthracite  Coal  sent  to  Market  from  the  different 
Regions  in  Pennsyirania,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Trade  in  1820  to  1865, 
inclnsire. 


HAHD  AlfTHBACITES. 


tOOUTlKXLIib 

1 

K 

O 

1 

Id 

1 

LBHieX. 

i 
1 

■i 
8 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

••4 

13 

1-9 

1 

i 
1 

• 
• 

m 

I 

1820 
1821 

••««•••■•■••••• 

• t ««•• ••«••■••« 

•••••••••••«••• 

369 

1,073 

2,240 

5,823 

9,541 

28,393 

31,280 

32,074 

SO,XU 

25.110 

an 

lici 

1822 

1,480 

1,128 

1,567 

6.500 

16,767 

31,360 

47,284 

79,973 

1.480 

1,128 

1,567 

6,500 

16,767 

31,360 

47,284 

79,973 

IHI 

1823 

3<^ 

1824 

9  341 

1825 

•••••*••••••••■ 

•••«••»••■•■••• 

ss>.sa 

1826 

31.3» 

1827 

SiOTi 

1828 

3,154 
3,332 

>^sn 

1828 

23.1M 

1830 

186,059 

89,984 
81,854 
209,271 
252,971 
226,692 
339,508 
432,045 
523,152 
433,875 
442,608 

186,059 

89,984 
81,854 
909,271 
252.971 
226,692 
839,808 
432,045 
523,152 
433,875 
442,608 

7,486 

5,321 
6,150 
10,048 
13,4.9 
19,429 
18,571 
17,863 
21,749 
28,775 
30,300 

166,131 

41,750 

40,966 

70,000 

123,000 

106,244 

isi,sao 

148,211 
223.902 
213,615 
221,025 

lfi«.Ul 
4T.7X 

1631 

4f>'m 

1832 

14,000 
40,000 
34.000 
41,000 
35,000 
31.000 
13.000 
9,000 

7C>(W 

1833 

1S?'W 

1834 

1«K.M 

1835 

ISl.SO 

1836 

14*!11 

1837 

17,000 
13,000 
20,539 

2a*is 

1838 

Sl'^l) 

1839 

m,^ 

•  •  «« ••  •• ••«•*• • 

1840 

3,031,960 

452,291 
584,692 
491,602 
447,058 
398,887 
263,587 
3,440 
222,693 
436,602 
489,208 

3,031,960 

452,291 

585,542 

541,504 

677,312 

840,378 

1,083,796 

1,236,582 

1,583,.S74 

1.652,835 

1,605,126 

50,539 

23,860 
17,653 
32,381 
22,905 
34.916 
47,928 
58,926 
67,4,W 
61.530 

217,000 

10,000 
40,000 
37,000 
31,000 
57,000 
74,000 
91,i!00 
106,401 
182.686 

171,725 

28,924 

41,223 

40,584 

34,610 

60,000 

90,000 

155,460 

226,610 

258,837 

239,290 

1,319,963 

225,318 
143,087 
272.546 
267.793 
377.002 
429,453 
617,116 
633,507 
670.321 
781.656 

i,si9,r« 

2».?1' 

1841 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
184S 

850 

49,902 

230,254 

441,491 

820,237 

1,233.142 

1,360,681 

1,216,233 

1,115,918 

Kill  7 

4S^.4S 

517. 114 

1849 

78,299,       174,758 

»«  •••«  •••  •*«*•« 

7S1.0I 

1850 

3,790,360 

288,030 

579,156 

800,038 

888,695 

907,354 

1,105,263 

1,169,4.^ 

1,275,989 

1,323,901 

1,372,021 

6,468,708 

1,423,977 
1,650,270 
1,650,912 
1,582,248 
1,987,854 
2.213,292 
2,088,903 
1,709,552 
1,542,645 
1,632,932 

10,358,740 

1,712,007 
2,229,426 
2.450,950 
2,470,943 
2,895,208 
3,318,555 
3,258,356 
2.985,541 
2,866,449 
3,004.953 

445,855 
70,919 

793,788 

211,960 
310,307 
325,099 
389,295 
444,184 
42'j,208 
454.515 
346,877 
383,931 
366,343 

1,169,547 

107,863 
312,3«7 
322,211 
394,078 
444,160 
471,861 
A20,499 
611,977 
441,166 
654,774 

4,317.749 

690,456 

964.224 

1,072,136 

1,'  54,309 

1,207,186 

1,275,050 

1,186,230 

900.314 

909,000 

l,aW,650 

4,S1T,:4I 

690,49 

1851 

964^34 

1852 
1853 
1854 

66,548 
80,660 
91,462 
112,213 
157,152 
145,012 
137,376 
125,262 

1,W11S5 
1,054..W 

1,207,1** 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 

9,063 
l«\740 
41K,2tf 
471,030 
5n,6S2 

i,a44.r.J 
i,Mi.^n» 

1,SJS..HI 
1.6»rUl 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

9,709,803 

1,356.688 
1,183,570 
981,729 
885.842 
1,000,500 
1,022,740 

17,482,585 

1,878,156 
1.460,832 
2,305,606 
3.065,261 
3,06,5,577 
3,090,814 

27,102,390 

3,270,516 
2,697,489 
2.890.598 
3,433,265 
3,642,218 
8,735,802 

986,599 

152,957 
167,357 
183,985 
212,794 
211,216 
157,840 

3,658^719 

823,136 
171,432 
249,4^1 
385,788 
537,498 
685,534 

4,lbl,156 

608,877 
435,320 
545.916 
671.589 
748,448 
746,629 

10,309,564 

1.091.032 
994,705 
396,227 
699.558 
758,087 
888,784 

1,641,720 

730,642 

743,672 

882,573 

1.195,155 

1,29lM19 

i,««,2n 

ll,Wl,Sg« 

i,s«,6:* 

1.7S>.577 
1,331,0*4 

i.aHHJ 

10M.W 
2.040,91) 

23,143,151 

38,767,539 

60.422,057 

2,569,142 

6.922,106 

9,266,693 

90,942,800 

7,861.458 

S8,M«» 
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ANTHBACTTB  COAL  TBADB  OF  FENN&TLTA17IA. 

The  roHowing  Tkbta  exhibits  the  Anthracite  Coal  Mnt  to  Market  from  the  different 
Begione  in  PeBujlrania,  from  the  commeDcement  of  the  Trade,  in  1S20,  to  1660, 
incliuiTe. 

HIBD  AMTBKACma. 
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COAL  FIELDS  OP  THE  WORLD  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTIONS.* 


Are*  of  Coal-flaldt  la 
Bqvare  MUm. 

British  Islands 6,195 

United  Stotes 200,000 

PrnsBia  and  Sazonj 1,000 

France 1,000 

Belgiam 610 10,000,000 

Aastria  and  Bohemia 1,000 2,500,000 

Spain 200 400,000 

Arcadia 2,200 600,000 


Frodueiioiia  1a  1864. 
Tona. 

.  86,000,000 

,.  22,000,000 

.  12,000,000 

.  10,000,000 


Total  coal  production  of  the  world 143,400,000 


TABLE  OF  BRITISH  COAL  PRODUCTION. 


Twn. 


No.  of  TOBB* 


Yalne  at  te .  per 

Ton  aft  tho 

FlMO  of  Prod  action. 

1845 31,600,000 JC7,875,000 

1860 60,000,000^ 12,600,000 

1854 64,661,401 16,165,350 

1855 61,463,079 16,113,267 

1856 66,646,450 16,663,862 

1857 65,394,707 16,348,676 

1868 65,008,649 16,262,162 


No.  of  Tons. 


Value  at  59.  per 

Ton  at  the 

Place  of  Prodoetlon. 

1869 71,979,766 17,994,941 

1860 80,042,698 20,010,674 

1861 83,635,214 20,908^03 

1862 81,638,338 20,409,684 

1863 86,292,216 21,673,053 

1864t. . . .  90,000,000 $110,000,000 


PRODUCTION  OP  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1M4— Tons.  1865— Tone. 

Alleghany  Coal  Pield 9,078,708 9,078,708 

Do.        Increase  in  Maryland  in  1865 •         245,499 

Do.       Increase  in  Pennsylvania  in  1865 260,000 

Central  Coal  Field 2,260,000 2,260,000 

Increase  in  Illinois  in  1866 100,000 

Northern  or  Michigan  Coal  Fields 100,000 100,000 

East  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 200,000 


Decrease  in  the  Southern  States  in  1866 


11,628,708 


11,974,207 
600,000 


Total  Bitnminons  production  in  1866 11,324,207 

Anthracites 11,632,732 


Total  United  States 22,866,930. 


*  In  our  eomprehenelTO  Table  on  page  86  we  have  given  Autila  erodifc  fbr  wanA  (hat  leallj  belong*  ^ 

Prussia,  hence  the  difference. 

t  Beported  production,  not  offlelal.    Value  estimated  In  doUan,  at  |1.85  per  ton.    These,  howoTor,  are 
all  low  Talnes,  alneo  the  coal  la  fireqnentlj  worth  seren  ehllllAgs  per  ton  at  the  plaee  of 'production. 


in 
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BlCAPirULATlOir  Oy  THI  coal  TBADB  Oy  THI  UHITBD  STATSi. 


1 

^1 

! 

1 

1; 

0  9 

IS 

|i 

ii 

11 

1 

1 

III 

1 

r 

a  1 

»4  X 

1^ 

1 

1820 

•••••••••••••••••«•••••* 

• 

360 

860 

U21 

22.122 

22,122 

1,078 

28,195 

22.830 

182S 

84,523 

12,401 

8,720 

88,243 

15,052 

1889 

*>'!2 

<U,000 

6,951 

87,384 

drOt 

1884 

7,228 

d80.156 

11,108 

18,336 

425,990 

1825 

20,645 

18,417 

34^889 

60,838 

42.205 

1898 

85,660 

10,020 

48,047 

83,712 

23,174 

1827 

40,257 

4,0M 

69,494 

109,091 

19,979 

1S28 

88,901 

d7,955 

77,516 

100,818 
187,470 

6,127 

1888 

45,808 

18,001 

112,088 

47,608 

279,068 

850,190 

886;90S 

1880 

08,186 

12,748 

174,734 

29X870 

75,394 

3831 

86,000 

d81,837 

176,820 

218,829 

dl9,541 

1882 

72,978 

86,406 

969,871 

486.329 

228,520 

1833 

02,432 

10,454 

487,748 

080,180 

148,331 

1834 

71,626 

da0,806 

876,696 

448,202 

dl31,918 

1888 

48,960 

d21,657 

860,756 

610,727 

168,465 

1836 

108,432 

58,463 

684,117 

792,549 

181,822 

1837 

158,400 

45,028 

879,444 

1,082.804 

240,845 

1838 

129,088 

d24,367 

738,697 

867,780 

4165,114 

1830 

181,551 

52,468 

818,402 

000,958 

182,178 

054,166 

5,261,197 

0,015,443 

1840 

162,867 

<n8,684 

864.384 

1,027,251 

27.298 

1841 

155,804 

in,473 

959,973 

1,115,867 

88,116 

1842 

141,581 

<I12,167 

1,106,418 

1251.645 

136,878 

1848 

41,108 

491.862 

1,268,508 

1,314.846 

63,166 

1844 

87,079 

50,718 

1,630.850 

1,732,813 

417,970 

1840 

80,776 

8,460 

2,018,019 

2,128,4a 

990,690 

1846 

156,659 

66,319 

2,944.005 

2,590,008 

997.210 

1847 

148,0n 

2iS13 

2,888,300 

9.088,170 

567,517 

1848 

196,108 

74,778 

8,060,238 

8,ao4,9n 

276,807 

0,800 

1840 

198,218 

90,248 

8,217,041 

8,588,628 

218,651 

9,661 

1,873,049 

19,873.420 

21,100,575 

85,189 

1800 

180,480 

00^008 

8,921,188 

8,786,186 

182,506 

98.741 

1851 

214,774 

131,003 

4.329.590 

4,876,188 

1,199,997 

37,727 

1852 

188,010 

04.098 

4,800,970 

0,010^004 

644,481 

48.896 

18AS 

281,508 

251,806 

6,097,144 

0,950,630 

448,976 

79,510 

1864 

2^^ 

900,160 

5,881,8M 

6,008,488 

049,850 

08,884 

1806 

287,408 

dl,731 

6.486,097 

7,556,030 

052.582 

110,585 

1866 

178,050 

87,484 

6,751,542 

7,858,050 

902»929 

13^094 

1857 

238,192 

54,328 

6,431,378 

7,403,118 

4965.841 

190,955 

1858 

200,885 

87,804 

6,524,838 

7,774,988 

181,270 

118,804 

1850 

881,208 

122,721 

7,517,516 

8,880,787 

1,115,800 

101,406 

S»90Mtt 

06,984,804 

66,160,401 

942,580 

1800 

240,097 

118,240 

8,148,998 

•.•».4M 

780,006 

187,0» 

1861 

083.110 

dl26»22A 

7,081.854 

8,980,040 

4648.8M 

158,171 

1862 

64.1,439 

428 

7,490,556 

9,015,504 

4121,371 

216.458 
178,021 

1868 

S^^ 

470,580 

9,427,610 

11,060,306 

2,412.668 

1864 

010,708 

||77,157 

9,998,046 

28,347,984 

487,231 

175,090 

1860 

080,052 

810,100 

8,406,806 

22,806,089 

401,040 

188,438 

8^008^127 

184,121,540 

178,796,6S4» 

•  ThU  iadndM  th«  W«tton  BUvmiaoiu  eoal  trad*  for  1864  md  1865^  wliloh  wm  not  pnrtovslj 
nported. 


STATTSTIOAL  TABLE  OF  THE  ANTHBAOTTE  BEQIONS. 
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■3 
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l,gB,tSS 
«T,1«S 
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PRODUCTIONS  PEB  CAPITA, 

In  the  Lehigh  regions  but  little  development  comparatively  bu  been  doD«  dariiif 
the  last  two  years,  coaaeqaently  a  greater  prctdnction  per  head  per  annum  it 
apparent ;  bat  in  reality  there  haa  been  a  greater  production  or  coal  per  head  per 
■nnnm  by  each  person  actnally  engaged  in  getting  coal  in  the  Hahanoy  region.  la 
the  Shamokin  region  Ukewiae,  a  large  namber  of  the  workmen  baa  been  engag«l 
In  opening  and  developing  minea  instead  of  digging  and  preparing  coal.  Tht 
'Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  regions  also  appear  to  disadvantage,  becanae  many  of 
the  mines  there  are  suspended  dnring  the  winter  season.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  bnt  the  Schnylkill  prodnction  is  behind  all  other  regions,  on  accoant  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  mines,  the  imperfect  improvements  and  niacbinery  at  many 
of  the  old  collieries,  the  comparative  smallness  of  many  of  the  seams  worked,  and 
other  cansM. 

In  all  the  regions  ennmerated,  except  the  Lehigh,  a  large  portictn  of  the  time  was 
lost  dnring  1866,  which  tended  materially  to  reduce  the  qnantity  of  coal  prodaccd 
per  head.  An  average  prodnction  during  favorable  seasons  is  abont  300  tons  per 
head  per  aonnm,  or  one  ton  for  each  man  and  boy  employed  per  day. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  limited  prodnction  from  our  large 
coal  beds,  and  plainly  condemns  the  lyatem  pnrsned,  since  the  average  production 
per  head  per  annum  in  the  Gnat  Northern,  or  Newcastle  coal  field,  where  tin 
seams  are  only  from  three  to  Bve  feet  thick,  is  500  tons. 
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Dnring  1854  there  were  64,739,789  tons  of  coal  mined  in  Great  Britain,  and. 
146,496  men  and  boys  employed  at  the  mines,  inside  and  ontside.  This  gives  as  the 
average  production  of  the  British  mines  abont  440  tons  per  head  per  annum,  while 
the  Newcastle  productioo  is  over  500  tons  per  man  and  boy  per  annum. 

We  have  no  reliable  statistics  of  the  Cumberland  region,  but  from  the  Broad  1'op 
region  our  data  is  complete.  The  amount  of  coal  produced  in  1865  were  315,996 
tons,  and  the  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  inside  and  outside  965,  which  gives 
a  production  of  426  tons  per  head  per  annum. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Nord,  France,  where  the  coal  seams  are  very  thin,  from 
two  to  three  feet  thick,  the  production  per  capita  is  only  105  tons ;  but,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Loire,  where  the  coal-beds  are  thick,  the  production  per  capita 
ia  244  tons  per  capita. 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE. 

In  the  preceding  Table  we  have  given  a  close  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital 
actually  employed  in  mining,  or  the  production  of  coal«  at  $40,000,000.  This  in- 
cludes all  improvements  at  the  collieries,  but  not  the  value,  or  capital  invested  in 
coal  lands,  railroads,  &c. 

The  value  of  the  coal  lands  are  estimated  for  the  seyeral  regions,  at  an  average 
of  $250  per  acre.  Qood  coal  lands  can  still  be  purchased  at  $150  per  acre,  but 
they  also  command  $1000  in  favorable  localities.  The  entire  area  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  is  estimated  at  470  square  miles.  We  will  accept,  however,  500  square 
miles,  or  320,000  acres,  as  the  amount  of  land  available,  or  that  which  may  be 
bought  and  sold  as  coal  lands,  since  it  is  seldom  that  a  large  coal  tract  can  be  pur- 
chased without  taking  in  a  portion  of  unproductive  territory.  At  $250  per  acre, 
which  is  extremely  low,  since  English  coal  lands,  containing  one  half  the  workable 
thickness  of  coal,  sell  readily  at  $5,000  per  acre — ^the  value  or  capital  represented 
by  our  mineral  lands  in  the  anthracite  regions  is  $80,000,000. 

The  capital  invested  in  railroads  and  canals  penetrating  these  coal  fields,  built 
principally  for  their  development,  and  sustained  by  the  coal  trade,  is  $170,000,000, 
not  including  the  Northern  Central  and  New  Jersey  Central  railroads.  The  Catta- 
wissa,  Northern  Central  and  New  Jersey  Central  are  not  included  in  the  above 
estimate  on  our  tables,  as  they  were  not  built  expressly  for  the  transportation  of 
coal. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Capital  inyested  in  Mining $40,000,000 

''      represented  by  Coal  Lands 60,000,000 

**              <«              Railroads 70,000,000 

«              "               Canals 40,000,000 

Total $230,000,000 
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TABLE  OP  CANALS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  COAL  TBADB. 


XAIOB  or  CANAIA 


SehvylklU  KATigailoii.~.M^.... 

Ifehlyh-CoAl  And  NftTlfatloB. ... 

IHUwaM  StTlsion................. 

J>«laware  and  Hadsoa.M..M..» 
JTortlk  Bnuieh....«M«.M...«M«.«., 

Wjomlng  YaUej.........^......^ 

SluqnaliaAiia  and  TIde-Wattr 
Union  Canal.............^.......... 

West  Bra&eh.......M..-M.......M. 

PonasyWaala  Canal.  ...-—.m.., 


TBAmBOBTAnOV. 


0 

4 


1,190,600 

*  •    •    • 

847,123 

.000,000 

1,574.428 

iM,ioa 

673,146 
284,428 
28,847 
620,686 
660,747 


6,924 


774 

67,688 

817 

8,898 

8,901 

862 

32,242 


e 

o 


S46,046 

206,040 

.U44S8 

100,000 

4^408 

87,491 

247,886 

163,126 

244,672 

441,666 


i 
1 

1 


40 
76 
44 
48 

40 
40 
60 
43 
40 
60 


! 

t 


8 

6 
8 
6 

i 

4^ 

8 

41 
4 

6 


8^000 
1,114 
1,000 
1,033 

1,200 
800 


1,120 


i 

J 


e 


71 

68 

82 

109 

aa 

11 

88 

104 
36 

146 


9  • 


618 
376 
166 
1028 
244 
90 


600 
176 
683 


i 
II 

3 


108 
48 

80 

108 

106 

84 

46 

77 

117 

173 


906 


$13,061,920 

4,446,000 

2,436,300 

8,262,008 

863,086 

2,000,000 

4,871,000 

8,787,000 

«l,00O,00O 

•1,000,000 


$40,608486 


The  length  of  locomotive  track,  including  Biddings,  nsed  ezeluBiyely  as  coal  roads, 
is  l,531i  miles,  and  the  length  of  the  main  lines  856  miles. 

The  length  of  mining  tracks  inside  and  ontside  of  the  mines,  including  tram- 
ynjs,  leading  from  mines  to  shipping  points,  such  as  the  Lehigh  gravity  roads,  &c., 
is  780  miles. 


MINING  TBACK  INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  OF  MINES. 


Kame  of  Region. 


Inildo  of  Xiaat.        OnUida  of  Ktaab 


Schuylkill  Region 200  .• 

Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  Begion  .  251 

Lehigh  Regions 67 

Mahanoy  Region 54 

Shamokin  Region 24 

Total  miles 596 


Mllot. 

ToUl  MlloB. 

244 

....     52  •... 

303 

• 

• .  •  •    56  ■  ■  •  • 

123 

.••.    22  .... 

76 

....    10  .... 

34 

184 


780 


*  Coat  to  prMOnt  o^non. 
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PLANE  ENGINES  USED  IN  TBANSPOBTING  COAL. 

Lo«ftllttM  Md  Vunm.  Ho.  of  XnglBOA.        Poww  of  Uf^m. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co's  Planes 24 2 J65 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co's  Planes (estiniated)    23 2,000 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co's  Planes 8 1,100 

Lehigfh  and  Snsqnehanna  Railroad  Planes 3 390 

Mahanoy  and  Broad  Monntain  Railroad  Planes  ...      2 500 

Mine  Hill  and  Mahanoy  Planes 2 392 


62  6,547 

Engines  used  in  mining  Coal  at  Mines 792  41.453 


Total  Horse-power 854  48,000 


HOME  AND  COLLIERY  CONSUMPTION. 

* 

We  gave  the  amonnt  of  coal  consnmed  by  oar  anthracite  blast  fomaoes  under  tbe 
Statistics  of  Iron.  This  is  inclnded  in  the  shipments,  but  the  amonnt  of  coal  used 
at  the  mines  for  steam,  ventilation  and  other  purposes,  can  only  be  estimated,  siiice 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  trade,  and  are  not  estimated  in  the  colliery 
productions.  Much  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  colliery  hands,  and  in  fact  the 
home  consumption  generally,  are  either  obtained  gratuitously  from  the  mines,  or 
are  the  production  of  very  small  operations  in  the  outcrops  of  coal-seams  or  thto- 
doned  mines,  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  statistical  returns. 

The  theoretical  value  of  coal,  if  all  its  carbon  is  properly  consumed,  and  ite 
caloric  utilized,  is  one  horse-power  from  one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  coaL  But  osr 
very  best  steam  engines  give  a  horse-power  from  the  combustion  of  two  poaods  of 
coal  per  hour,  and  it  may  be  estimated  as  pretty  good  economy  if  we  obtain  s 
horse-power  from  the  consumption  of  four  pounds  of  coal  per  hour.  In  the  coil 
regions  not  less  than  six  pounds  of  coal  are  consumed  per  hour  for  every  horse- 
power while  in  operation,  or  seven  tons  per  one  hundred  horse-power  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  number  of  steam  colliery  engines  are  792,  and  the  power  41,453  horses, 
which,  at  a  consumption  of  seven  tons  per  100  horse-power  in  twenty-four  hours,  will 
require  870,813  tons  per  annum  for  the  colliery  engines  alone.  To  this  may  be 
added  an  equal  amount  for  the  ventilating  furnace  fires,  smiths'  works,  miners*  uses, 
Ac,  &c.  We  are  safe,  however,  in  stating  that  not  less  than  1,500,000  tons  of  coal 
are  annually  used  for  home  and  colliery  consumption  in  the  Anthracite  BegiooSi 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  published  returns  of  the  cool  trade. 
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SECTION  m. 
LEHIGH  COAL  BASINS^ 


♦    BUCK  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Clifton  and  Black  Creek  Basin  mines : 
Four  collieries,  all  on  "  Buck  Mountain" 
vein,  below  water  level;  steam-power, 
385  horse;  capacity,  125,000  tons  per 
annnm ;  production  in  1864,  78,534  tons ; 
in  1865,  88,404  tons. 

Vo,  2. 
SHARP,  WIESS  &  CO. 

Eckley  mines,  at  Bckley,  in  Big  Black 
Greek  Basin,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below 
water  level ;  steam-power,  275  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 125,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  109,34»;  in  1866,  105,411 

tons.  ^, 

Va  8. 

GEO.  B.  MARKLE  &  CO. 

Jeddo  mines,  at  Jeddo,  in  Big  Black 
Creek  Basin :  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth 
and  one  in  Buck  Mountain  vein ;  steam- 
power,  600  horse;  prodnotion  in  1864, 
153,563  tons;  in  1865, 143,897  tons. 

IE'0.4. 
EBBBVALB  COAL  COMPANY. 

Ebervale  mines,  at  Ebervale,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin:  Three  slopes  on 
Mammoth;  production  in  1864,  52,137 
tons ;  in  1865,  54,785  tons* 

mo.  6. 
HARLEIGH  COAL  COMPANY. 

Harleigh  mines,  at  Harleigh,  in  Big 
Black  Creek  Basin :  Two  slopes  on  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1864,  60,796  tons ;  in  1865,  65,455  tons. 

Vo.  6. 
STOUT  COAL  COMPANY. 

Milnesville  mines,  at  Milnesville,  in 
Little  Black  Creek  Basin :  Three  slopes 


on  Mammoth  and  Buck  Mountain ;  steam- 
power,  195  horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum ;  production  in  1864,  61,214 ; 
in  1865,  56,7a  tons. 

Wo.  7. 
PACKER,  LINDERMAN  &  CO. 

Stockton  mines,  at  Stockton,  Hazleton 
Basin  :  Four  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  670  horse;  capacity,  1,000  tons 
per  day ;  production  in  1864, 143,090  tons ; 
in  1865, 123,615  tons. 

Vo.  8» 
A.  PARDEE  &  CO. 

Hazleton  mines,  Diamond  mines.  Lau- 
rel Hill  mines,  Cranberry  mines.  Crystal 
Ridge  mines  No.  1,  and  Crystal  Ridge 
minea  No.  2:  Eight  collieries  below 
water  level  on  Mammoth  bed;  steam- 
power,  1,032  horse ;  capacity,  10,000  tons 
per  week;  production  in  1864,  210,907 
tons ;  in  1865, 170,718  tons. 

ITo.  9, 
TAGGART,  HALSEY  &  CO. 

Mount  Pleasant  mines,  Hazleton  Basin, 
west  of  Hazleton :  Two  slopes  on  Mam- 
moth ;  production  in  1864,  39,391  tons ; 
in  1865,  28,426  tons. 

ITo.  10. 

ASHBURTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Aflhburton  mines,  Hazleton  Basin,  four 
miles  west  of  Hazleton :  New  place  in 
course  of  development;  no  shipments; 
on  Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  other  white 
ash  seams ;  steam-power,  150  horse. 

zro.  11. 
WILLIAM  T.  CARTER  &  SON. 

Coleraine  mines,  in  Beaver  Meadow 
Basin  i  Three  slopes  on  Mammoth ;  steam- 
power,  275  horse ;  capacity,  2,000  tons 
per  week;  production  in  1864,  49,181 
tons ;  in  1865,  54,735  tons. 
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HONEY  SHOOK  COAL  BASINa 

Vo.lS-BMlbp. 

HONEY   BBOOK  COAL  COMPANY. 
Capital,    ©3.000,000, 


The  celebrated  Honer  Brook  and  Andmried  mioei  ^re  located  in  Cuboo,  LnKrae 
and  Schuylkill  conntiee,  (im  Hap  of  the  Anthracite  fields,)  and  to  the  weatem,  ud  ' 
perhaps  the  moit  prodDctive  portion  of  the  flrat  L«high  coal  Held,  geiiieraUj  k»n 
u  the  BeaTer  Meadow  Bann. 

-Reference  is  made  to  the  Honej  Brook  BaaioB  on  page  192  and  193,  when 
some  doubt  is  expreaied,  though  not  prejudicial,  ai  to  the  nnmber  of  coal  ecaW 
and  the  depth  of  the  basiiu;  but  above  we  present  an  accBratc  traurene 
section  of  theie  basina. 

It  will  be  noticed,  and  denonitrated  bj  the  accompaojing  Mction,  on  tbe  oeit 
page,  that  the  HMnmoth  bed  ia  here  in  ita  beat  condition,  and  tkat  all  tbe  lo«tr 
Mams,  except  A,  «re  ia  good  condition.  One  very  singular  feature  of  these  bssDi 
is  Hit  existence  of  the  lower  bed,  B,  on  the  red^haie,  and  the  coDglontente 
between  the  beds. 

Tbe  lower  Teioa,  howsTcr,  are  not  as  large  here  as  in  a  few  otiter  parts  of  the 
Lehigh  Begions,  bat  tbe  llaomoth  is  in  Its  maximum  siae,  and  presents  a  msfw- 
flcent  bed  of  oeul;  pure  coal,  from  thiitf-five  to  forty  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Lehigh  coals  eojoj  a  higher  reputation  geaersUy  than  anj  other  cmI 
sent  to  marked  and  the  production  of  the  Hoaej  Brook  mines  is  the  *try 
bed  Uhigh. 
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For  all  parpo86B  in  which  Anthracite  fhel  is  availablCi  this  coal  ia  a  aaperior 
jigm  lu.  articlei  from  its  pre&ninent  pnrity  and  freedom  from  n«^ 

phur  and  slate. 

The  accompanying  section  of  the  Mammoth  presents  six 
solid  i>eache8  of  coal  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  Lehigh 
Begion;  while  both  the  Wharton,  D,  (Skidmore,)  and  the 
Back  Mountain,  B,  as  represented,  are  fine  workable 
seams. 


There  are  three  large  collieries  at  Honey  Brook;  one 
known  as  the  "Andenried  shaft"  in  the  right,  or  North 
basin,  and  two  in  the  left,  (slopes,)  or  South  basin,  as 
represented.  They  are  all  provided  with  powerful  mik 
chinery  for  pumping  water,  and  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal — the  aggregate  power  is  about  1,000  horse.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  300,000  tons  per 
annum,  if  worked  up  to  their  ability,  while  the  property 
is  capable  of  producing  double  the  amount  for  fifty  years 
to  come.  About  150,000  tons  were  produced  during 
1864»  and  129,000  tons  in  1866.  The  great  drawback  to 
the  production  has  been  the  want  of  transportation  from 
the  mines  to  the  markets,  which  has  been  suffered  in 
common  with  all  the  Lehigh  shippers.  An  opportunity 
exists,  howeyer,  to  connect  these  mines  by  a  short  and 
favorable  road  with  the  Little  Schuylkill  and  Beading 
Bailroad,  and  open  eventually  a  new  outlet  to  both  Philik 
delphia  and  New  York. 


The  Honey  Brook  Estate  consists  of  1,156  acres  of  land, 
and  the  amount  of  coal  which  it  contains  has  been  esti- 
mated at  from  30,000,000  to  50,000^IX)0  tons.  The  three 
collieries  now  in  operation  are  fully  equal  to  the  produc- 
tion of  1,000  tons  per  day,  while  there  is  ample  room  for 
three  additional  collieries  of  equal  er  greater  capacity. 
The  total  capacity  of  the  property  may  therefore  be  stated 
at  500,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  mining  villages  of  Audenried,  Honey  Brook  and 
Springville,  which   are  located  on  this  property,  contain 
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nearly  two  hundred  hoases,  wMle  Andenried,  the   principal  yfllage,  has  a  fine 
hotel,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  yOIages  in  the  Coal  Begions. 


PRESIDENT; 

J.  B.  MoORBARY, 


TBEASUBEB: 

DAVIS   PEARSON. 


SECRETARY: 

S.   MoHENRY, 


DIRECTORS : 


J.  B.  McCREARY, 
LEWIS  AUDENRIED, 


DAVIS  PEARSON, 
GEORGE  H.  MEYERS^ 


THOMAS  A-  REEVES. 


iro.  la. 

GERMLAN  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Tresckow:  Two  collieries  in  Beaver 
Meadow  Basin;  three  slopes;  one  on 
Wharton  (Skidmore)  and  two  on  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  420  horse ;  capacitj, 
100,000  tons  per  annnm;  production  in 
1864,  78,402  tons;  in  1865,  67,448  tons. 

IStOk  18. 
SPRING  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

JeansTille  mines,  in  Beayer  Meadow 
Basin:  Five  slopes  on  Mammoth;  steam* 
power,  636  horse;  capacity,  I50|000  tons 


per  annnm ;  production  in  1864, 102,881 
tons;Jn  1865,  97,130  tons. 

Kg.  14. 
THOMAS  UTJJJL  &  CO. 

Smith's  Spring  Mountain  mines,  is 
Beaver  Meadow  Basin,  west  of  Jeana- 
ville:  Three  slopes  on  MammoUi;  cft- 
pacity,  100,000  tons  per  annnm ;  prodoc- 
tion  in  1864,  53,110  tons ;  in  1865,  66,248 
tons. 

Kg.  16« 
McAULEY  MOUNTAIN  COAL  00. 

In  McAuley  Mountain  Basin,  which  is 
the  most  western  and  limited  of  the  Le« 
hig^  Coal  Basins«  Back  Mountain  vein, 
production  in  1866,  546  tons. 
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MIDDLE  COAL  FIELD— SHAMOKIN  REGION. 


TTo.  9. 
WILLIAM  MONTELIUS. 

Stuartsville  colliery,  near  Mount  Car- 
mel,  on  land  of  Locnst  Monntain  Coal 
and  Iron  Company :  Mammoth  yein,  above 
and  below  water  level ;  average  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 23,251  tons ;  steam-power,  60  horse. 

ZTo.  8. 
WM.  F.  PATTERSON  &  CO. 

Coal  Monntain  colliery;  location  Mount 
Carmel,  on  lands  of  Susquehanna  Coal 
and  Coal  Mountain  Company :  Mammoth 
vein,  below  water  level;  production  in 
1865, 8,963  tons;  steam-power,  130  horse. 

ISto.  4. 
HOOVER  A  YARNALL. 

Isaac  Taylor  colliery,  near  Mt.  Carmel, 
OD  Manunoth :  Production  in  1865, 4,596. 

JSlo,  5. 
SAMUEL  JOHNS  &  SONS. 

Green  Mountain  colliery,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  on  lands  of  Green  Mountain  Coal 
Company :  Capacity,  30,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  Mammoth  vein  above  water  level ; 
steam-power,  40  horse;  production  in 
1865, 14,732  tons. 

Ko.  6. 
J.  H.  DEWEES. 

Excelsior  colliery,  on  Fulton  Coal  Co. 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  the  Mam- 
moth :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annum;  production  in 
1865, 18,572  tons. 


Wo.  7. 

J.  B.  DOUTY  &  CO. 

Crittenden  colliery,  near  Locust  Gap, 
on  Fulton  Improvement  Coal  Company 
lands,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins :  Steam-power,  25  horse  ; 
capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 13,919  tons. 

Kg.  8. 
C.  F.  NORTON  A  CO. 

Enterprise  colliery,  near  Locust  Gap, 
on  Fulton  Improvement  Company  land, . 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein: 
Steam-power,  25  horse;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
11,372  tons. 

Ko.  9, 
SHAMOKIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Lancaster  colliery,  on  the  lands  of 
Shamokin  Yalley  and  Pottsville  Railroad 
Company,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Produc- 
tion in  1865,  43,751  tons. 

Ko.  10. 
J.  H.  DEWEES  &  BROTHER. 

Lambert  colliery,  on  land  of  New  York 
and  Middle  Coal-field  Company,  below 
water  level,  Orchard  vein,  Red-ash  coal : 
Steam-power,  60  horse;  capacity,  5,000 
tons  per  month;  production  in  1865, 
16,528  tons. 

zro.li. 

BURNSIDB  COAL  AND  IRON  CO. 

Luke  Fidler  colliery:  Red-ash  coal; 
production  in  1865, 12,394  tons. 
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DOUTY  ft  PENNINGTON. 

Near  Shamokin,  on  laad  of  B.  A.  G. 
Puller,  below  water  leyel :  Steam-power, 
80  horse ;  capacity,  60,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  new  colliery  in  coarse  of  develop- 
ment 

J.  B.  DOUTY,  AoBHT. 

Henry  Olay  colliery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
land  of  R  A.  G.  Fuller,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam-power, 
80  horse ;  capacity,  60,000  tons  per  an- 
nnm ;  production  in  1866,  32,623  tons. 

Ho.  14. 

MAY,  PATTEBSON  ft  BROTHER. 

Buck  Ridge  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Johnston  ft  Ranshaw, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein: 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1866, 
41,622  tons. 

ZTo.  16. 

BIRD  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY. 
Big  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shamokin, 
on  lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  Mammoth 
or  Twin  veins :  Steam-power,  30  horse ; 
capacity,  600  tons  per  day ;  production 
in  1866,  40,294  tons. 

XTo.  10. 

JOHN  HAAS  ft  CO. 

Cameron  colliery,  below  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  William  Cameron  ft  Co.,  above 
water  level.  Buck  Mountain  and  other 
veins ;  eteam-power,  20  horse ;  capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum ;  production  in 
1866,  66,114  tons. 


Vo.17. 
8.  BITTENBENDER  ft  00. 

Bumside  cilery,  near  Shamokin,  on 
lands  of  Big  Mountain  Improvement 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth and  Primrose  veins :  Steam«fower, 
60  horse ;  capacity,  60,000  tons  per  an- 
num; production  in  1865,  29,168  tona. 

Vo.ia 

SHAMOKIN  AND  BEAR  VALLEY 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Bear  Yalley  colliery.  Carbon  Rniif  on 
lands  of  Shamokin  and  Bear  Yalley  Coal 
Company,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth or  Twin  veins:  Steam-power,  30 
horse ;  capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annoo; 
production  in  1866,  36,639  tons. 

Vale. 

BALLARD  ft  CO. 

Continental  colliery,  on  lands  of  Fulton 
Improvement  Company,  above  water  ler- 
el,  on  Mammoth  and  Overlying  Teins: 
Steam-power,  46  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
4,136  tons. 

VO.S0. 
TREVERTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

At  Treverton,  on  land  of  TVeverton 
Coal  Company,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  and  other  lower  veins; 
prodnction  in  1866,  27,096. 

Ho.  21. 
SUTTON  ft  HENRY. 

Dan  Webster  colliery :  New  enterpriM 
in  course  of  development ;  prodnction  is 
1866, 10  tons. 
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Ko»  1. 

T.  F.  PATTERSON  &  CO. 

Above  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands ; 
south  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Buck  Moun- 
tain TeinSy  above  water  level;  Steam- 
power,  20  horse ;  new  place. 

No.  2. 
GOBMAN  &  WINTERSTEEN. 

Above  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands ; 
north  dips  of  Skidmore  and  Back  Moan- 
tain  veins,  above  water  level ;  new  place. 

JSlo,  8. 
THOMAS  GORMAN. 

(Now  Hartford  Associated  Coal  Co.) 

Thomas  Gorman's  colliery,  near  Ma- 
hanoy City,  on  Kear  &  Patterson's  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Back  Mountain 
vein :  Steam-power,  20  horse ;  capacity, 
300  tons  per  day;  prodnction  in  1865, 
26,918  tons. 

JSlo.  4. 
EAST  MAHANOY  COAL  CO. 

Near  Mahanoy  City,  on  Delano  lands, 
above  water  level,  on  Skidmore  and  Back 
Monntain  vein :  Prodnction  in  1865, 
13,683  tons. 

Ho*  6. 
HILL  ft  HARRIS. 

Mahanoy  City  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dnn- 
das,  Trontman  '&  Biddle,  on  Skidmore, 
Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins,  above 
water  level :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 5,000  tons  per  month;  prodnc- 
tion, 40,144  tons  in  1865. 

no.  0. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  COAL  COMPANY. 

Si.  Nicholas  colliery,  below  Mahanoy 
City,  on  lands  of  Dnndas,  Trontman  ft 
Biddle,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Back  Mountain  veins :  Steam-power, 
30  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  ton^  per  an- 
nam ;  prodnctiiA  in  1865,  90,818  tons. 


Wo.  7. 
WIG6AN  ft  TREIBLES. 

Near  St  Nicholas^  on  lands  of  Dnndas, 
Trontman  ft  Biddle,  above  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  other  veins:  produc- 
tion, 44,952  tons  in  1865. 

TSTo,  8. 
ALTHOUSE  ft  FOCHT. 

Boston  Ran  colliery,  on  lands  of  Kear 
ft  Patterson,  above  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, Skidmore  and  Back  Mountain 
veins :  production  in  1865,  40,870  tons. 

Vo.  9. 
GEORGE  W.  COLE. 

Tannel  Ridge  colliery,  on  lands  of  Dan- 
das,  Trontman  ft  Biddle,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth,  Primrose  and  Skid- 
more veins :  Steam-power,  60  horse ;  pro 
dnction  in  1865,  39,524  tons. 

No.  10. 
RATHBUN,  STEARNS  ft  CO. 

(Now  Associate  Coal  Company.) 

Rathbun  colliery,  near  Mahony  City, 
on  lands  of  Kear  ft  Patterson,  above 
water  level,  on  Primrose  and  Mammoth 
veins  :  Capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  28,427  tons. 

Vo.  11. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Mahanoy  Yalley  colliery,  above  Ma- 
hanoy planes.  Tunnel,  above  water  level, 
on  Primrose  and  Mammoth  veins :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  production  in  1865» 
from  four  collieries,  including  "Locust 
Mt,"  and  the  "Locust  Gap"  collieries, 
113,209  tons. 

(See  description  in  Schuylkill  Region.) 
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Ho.  IS. 
GILBEBTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Gilberton  colliery,  Mshsnoy  Yalley,  on 
lands  of  John  Gilbert,  below  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam-power,  250 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ; 
prodnotion  in  1865,  36,259  tons. 

Kg.  18. 
W.  H.  SHEAFER 

Old  Tannel,  on  the  Girard  Estate,  above 
water  level,  on  Skidmore ;  prodaction  in 
1865,  5,973  tons. 

Vo.  15. 
0.  GARRETSON. 
Girard  colliery,  below  planes,  on  Mam- 
moth and   lower  veins;   prodnotion  in 
1865,  31,784. 

TSfo.  16. 
DENGL^  &  ROBINSON. 

(Now  Boston  and  Mahanoy  Goal  Co.) 
Opposite  Mahanoy  planes,  slope   on 

Mammoth;   prodaction  in  1865,  10,215 

tons. 

Nal7. 
CONNER  &  CO. 

Locust  spring  colliery,  on  the  Girard 
Estate,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-power,  15 
horse ;  capacity,  200  tons  per  dajr. 

(See  Conner  &  Patterson.) 

JSTo.  19. 

GEO.  W.  HUNTZINGBR  k  CO. 

Colorado  colliery,  on  Girard  Estate,  in 
Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Shenandoah 
City,  above  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
vein :  Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity, 
76,000  tons  per  aanvm;  production  in 
1865,  22^1  tons. 

jro.90. 

8.  E.  GBISCOM  &  CO. 

In  Shenandoah  Valley,  two  mfles  below 
Shenandoah  City^  above  water  level,  on 
Orchards,  Primrose,  MammoUt,  and 
Lower  beds:  Steam^ower,  40  horse; 
capacity,  500  tons  per  day ;  prodaction 
to  1666,  9,121  tout. 


Ho.  ai. 
GIRARD  MXTFUAL  GOAL  GO. 

Shenandoah  colliery,  on  Girard  Eitale, 
in  Shenandoah  Valley,  below  Sheosadosh 
City,  above  water  level,  Mammoth  veiii: 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  75,000 
tons  per  annnm;  prodaction  in  1665, 
36,900  tons. 

Vo.  S2. 
A.  C.  MILLER  ft  00. 

Shenandoah  City  colliery,  ( P..  W, 
Sheafer,  agent  for  land-owners)— shore 
water  level,  on  Back  Mountam,  %d- 
more  and  Mammoth :  Steam-power,  75 
horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons;  prodac- 
tion in  1866,  74,902  tona. 

Vo.  98. 
KNICKERBOCKER  COAL  00. 

(Late  Fowler  &  Hnhn.) 

Shenandoah  oolliery,  above  Sbessa- 
doah  City,  on  lands  of  Dmdas,  TronteiB 
k  Biddle,  above  water  level,  on  Bsck 
Mountain,  Skidmore,  Mammoth  and 
Primrose  veins :  Steam-power,  50  hone: 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annom;  pro- 
duction in  1865, 27,602  tons. 

Vo.  94. 

SUFFOLK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Suffolk  colliery,  near  St.  Nicholsa»  on 
lands  of  Dnndas,  Trontman  &  Jffiddle, 
above  water  level,  on  Buck  Moastain. 
Skidmore,  Mammoth  and  Primrose  Teias: 
Steam-power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  lOQlOOO 
tons  per  annum;  prodaction  ia  18(6, 
39,083  tons. 

Vo.  25. 
GLENVILLB  OOAL  COMPANY. 

Glenvnie  colliery,  near  the  McNetl 
Coal  Company,  on  lands  of  Dindss, 
Trontman  &  Biddle,  above  water  leTel, 
on  Buck  Mountain,  Skidmor^  Msasotk 
and  Primrose  veins:  Steam-poner,  40 
horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  SBwnn; 
produotian  Sn  1865,  58,646  lone. 


DBSCBIPnOH  OP  MUTES. 

PtgwaUT. 


Ho.  IS-SM  Xap. 

GIRARDSVILLE  OOLLIERY.t 

This  collier;  is  located  on  the  Girard  Estate,  or  PbiUdelphis  city  laods,  near 
Qirardeville,  and  on  the  loatheni  dipi  of  the  Hahanoy  basio,  where  the  coal-beda 
commeDce  to  overlap  the  Locnst  Bidge  ioto  the  Shenandoah  Valle;.  The  Uammotk 
bed  exiaU  here  in  tte  besi  oODdition,  abont  36  feet  thick,  with  a  breast  of  240  feet 
•boTo  water  lerel,  and  a  "  rnn"  of  two  milea.  The  Bkidnore  ia  sho  in  its  bait  sin 
■ad  chM'aoter  IG  fed  thick,  with  a  breast  abcm  wat«i  lerri  of  2,700  feet,  and  thv 
came  "mu"  as  the  HamiBoth.  The  next  anderlying  bed,  the  Back  Hoantain,  iff 
reported  m  not  opened,  its  average  eise  ia  14  feet  Abore  the  Jtamtnotb  are  found 
the  Habaoo;  (Primrose)  and  the  Orcbarda^  aO  In  good  oondltion,  the  latter  being 
red-ash  leanE. 

The  minea  of  the  OirardsTilto  collier;  ia  abore  water  IcTe),  and  the  anmnnt  of 
coal  atill  available,  witbont  sloping,  will  laat  lor  nuuif  yean  to  come. 

The  capscitj  of  this  collierj  ia  fullj  100,000  tons  per  BDaom,  bnt,  like  otfaars, 
Buffer  for  want  of  transportation.  The  prodnction  in  186Q  waa  47,156  bma,  Md 
ioclading  the  Locnst  Spring  collierj,  of  Oonner  A  Oo.,  6fi,&3!i  tona.  During  1844 
these  two  collieries  produced  81,097  tons,  yet  the  mimog  facilities  in  1B6S  were 
greater  than  18U. 

The  ooal  prodncad  from  those  collieries  ie  the  celebrated  "Loenat  Uonntaut," 
and,  like  all  or  most  of  the  coal  obtained  from  this  funooa  Anthracite  range,  is 
splendid  in  appearance,  sad  almost  a  pore  carboo.  It  was  naed  extenaiTel;  bj  ovr 
QoTerament  daring  the  war  for  steam  purposes  on  board  the  blockadera  along  thv 
•ontbern  coast.  It  boms  freelj,  prodncee  no  smoke,  and  leaves  a  small  residue  «( 
ash,  without  embers  or  clinker*.  We  consider  this  collierj  one  of  the  best  in  thv 
Anthracite  regioaa.    The  pteeant  proprietor  is 

Col  JAiCES  J.  CONNER, 

Of  Pottivaifi. 

*TUa  liB  luu  bMD  llMelTcd,  ij  tlu  wUUnwal  •<  Joniili  B.  fttUmmoa,  dsM  (Ui  llluto*tloB'  WM 
t  IW  aWr*  maHiWII  la  to  a«t  «w%Ma  m 
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DnoBimoM.— f  Igmra  IW  U  ■  truurcru  lectloD  from  the  Locait  to  tba  Hahinoj  aan- 
UlDi,  OD  the  Prwton  EMite,  b  little  to  Uw  weat  of  QlranliTille.  Tbe  Uahuaj  mouaMlii  I* 
on  the  len,  and  tbe  Locnat  on  tbe  right  of  the  lectioa.  The  oburrer  look*  wett :  ■■>» 
drlflt  on  the  Hammoth  v>d  M*h«no7,  «Bd  ivppl;  Ute  Frettoo  ooSiarj,  No.  1,  the  brcttaof 
which  li  located  at  d;  t  lathe  Preston  cotllerj,  No.  8,  which  la  inpplled  b7alopae,<»  Ik 
Hunmoth,  and  two  drlda  on  the  Bncic  Honnlsin ;  s  la  a  water-larel  tnimel,  which  dnlutta 
alope  c;  0  li  a  •coall  balin,  on  wbich  the  Folhton  collier;  la  located.  Thia  baain  tenDluvi 
•  abort  dlatance  weat,  and  the  worhtnga  of  tbe  Kolkton  colliery,  paaatng  Broond  the  vexmd 
of  tbe  middle  baaln,  enter  tbe  left  buin  under  A. 

Tbe  Preaton  collier;,  No.  4,  a,  la  looalsd  about  one  mile  weat  of  the  Tolktoa,  and  bni>- 
piled  b;  tunnel  A,  wUab  cola  Mia  lowar  rad-aah  aaama,  the  MammoUi  and  all  the  vhlle«k 
bada.  Tba  rolUon  coUier;  ii  wt  lMat«d  on  tbe  HCtlon,  but  tbe  tnnnd  1,  apparcDll;  oadti 
Uie  No.  4  eoiUerj,  though  nawlj  ooe  mile  aaat,  dTMlna  the  Hope  of  tbe  folkton.  Tba  IMtM 
A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  7, 0,  deoott  tbe  whlle-aab  be^,  and  H,  I,  J  and  K  the  red-aab  teaoia. 
THE  PEESTON  COAL  AND  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

Thia  compan;  waa  incorpor&ted  hj  special  act  of  the  PeonsyWania  Legiaiatnrr. 
March  16tli,  1664  Hie  PreBton  Estate  cooaists  of  2,500  acres  of  laod,  of  whick 
3,000  are  within  tbe  coal  measiireB,  uid  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Mabaoo;  Begioa  of  tbt 
■iddle  coat-fi^d.  Tbe  lands  of  this  company  extend  acroaa  the  field,  and  eonliii 
two  deep  and  extensiTC  basins  of  coal  to  the  west,  and  three  basins  to  tbe  eait,  at 
above  represented.  All  tbe  coal-beds  of  this  region  exist  on  the  property,  tad  tO 
tbe  beds  of  tbe  Anthracite  coal-Belds,  except  the  three  upper  ones  in  the  PottinUe 
districL  Oar  eection  presentg  fonr  red-aah  seami,  the  two  Orchards,  the  Diamcigd 
or  Daddow,  and  tbe  Clinton,  with  an  ag^gate  tbickness  of  from  20  to  30  fwt  of 
coal.  Tbe  white-ash  beds  are,  the  Mabanoj,  or  G,  12  feet  thick ;  tbe  Bolmes.  F,  or 
"Seven  Feet,"  1  feet  thick;  the  Mammoth,  E,  from  2&  to  30  feet;  the  Sbidmore, 
D,  10  feet ;  the  Bnck  Monntain,  B,  16  feet,  and  two  small  seame,  C  and  A,  froin  I 
to  B  feet  respectively.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  wfalt&^ah  bed*  range  from 
10  to  BO  feet,  and  tbe  total  thickness  ia  100  feet  of  available  coal  on  this  property. 

A  large  amonnt  of  thia  coal  lies  above  water  level,  or  the  natural  drainage,  mi 
this  advantage  baa  been  made  available  by  the  company  ;  tbeir  mines  are  all  iniati 
bj  gangways  and  tnnnels,  thus  saving  a  large  expenditure  for  pumping  mtchiaeiy, 
and  the  constant  expense  of  keeping  it  in  operation.  These  are  large  and  importaol 
items  in  mining  economy. 

There  are  now  four  collieries  on  the  Preston  Estate,  with  ample  room  for,  at  lewt. 
two  more,  llioae  in  operation  are  named  and  described  in  connection  with  tke  trass- 
verae  lectioo.    "nie  Preston  colliery.  No.  4,  is  about  one  mile  weit  of  the  FoIkUe. 


on  ttie  OrchudB,  (red-aBh,)  Haliuioj,  Seven  Feet,  Haminot}!  utd  tUl  the  lower 

bed«,  hj  tunnel  b  the  Hkhftno;  monQtain.    The  "breMting"  n*-  >**- 

on  the  Mammoth  and  lower  seuDs  ie  over  900  feet  on  the  face 

of  the  monotaiD,  conBeqnentlj  two  "counter  leveU"  will  be 

required  to  obtain  the  coal.    This  will  gfve  nVe  gangway  on 

each  coal-bed,  or  eighteen  oo  the  three  principal  seamB,  while 

the  "  ron"  i8  two  miles  eaat  and  west     One  thoneajid  tons  et 

eo*l  per  day  can  be  obtained  from  this  collierj  with  ease,  and 

the  breaher  capacity  is  equal  to  the  mine  production.    The 

Preston,  No.  4  coal-breaker  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  one  in  the 

Anthracite  Begioos  in  dimensions  or  capacity,  and  is  provided 

with  a  doable  set  of  rolls  for  the  parpoee  of  preparing  both 

white  and  red-aah  coal. 

The  constrnctioa  and  the  machinery  of  this  great  coal-pre- 
paring estabtishneDt  reflects  credit  on  the  company's  snperin- 
tendent,  M.r.  KoecDcr,  and  the  mechanics,  Messrs.  Wren,  of 
the  Washington  iron  works,  PottBville. 

When  fnlly  developed,  this  colliery  is  capable  of  producing 
1.000  tons  of  coal  per  day  from  above  water-level,  for  many 
years  to  come.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  sections  of  the 
three  principal  coal-beds,  G,  E  and  B,  will  be  sofGcient  to  de- 
monstrate the  parity  of  the  coal  and  the  absence  of  slate  in 
the  seams.  Q  is  frequently  fonnd  13  feet  thick  in  one  solid 
bench  of  splendid  coal,  while  both  B  and  6  have  only  two 
small  partings  each.  The  coal  of  Hahanoy  region  is  generally 
excellent  in  qnality  and  prepossessing  in  appearance;  and,  we 
may  state,  withoat  hesitation,  that  the  Preston  coals  are  eqaal 
to  the  best  "  Locnst  Mountain"  or  Mahanoy  coal.  The  steam 
capacity  of  the  fonr  collieries  on  this  estate  is  only  370  horse- 
power, since  no  pumping  machinery  is  reqaired,  yet  their  ca- 
pacity is  from  400,000  to  500,000  tons  per  annnm.  The  pro- 
duction during  1665  was  only  S6,&77  tons,  but  the  frequent 
suspensions  of  lost  year,  and  the  inadequate  transportation, 
prevented  a  greater  tonnage.  Only  two  collieries,  the  Preston, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  Folkton,  for  a  short  time  only,  were  in 
operation.  The  No.  4  colliery  is  scarcely  yet  completed,  but 
will  be  ready  for  operation  for  the  Spring  business. 

Tbe  facilities  for  transportation  from  these  collienes  to  the 
markets  are  equal  to  any  in  the  valley.  There  are  three  out- 
lets to  Philadelphia  now  open,  and  a  fourth,  to  New  York,  in 
coarse  of  construction,  while  a  filth,  to  both  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  is  under  consideration.  We  may  say  in  a  word, 
that  the  Preston  Goal  and  Improvement  Company  caooot  fail 
to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  Anthracite  regions,  un- 
der carefnl  and  judicious  management. 

The  offlcers  and  directors  of  the  company  are ;  ,„,  ,  ,  ^„  ,  „ 

Pt-etidtnl—HoK.  HENRT  D.  MOOEK        Vict-Pre*ideni—OEO.  J.  FOREST. 

SeorHary  and  Trta»urer—H.  P.  RUTTER 

Direetort — Hrhrv  D.  Mookb.        Wm.  Q.  Moobbud.        0<o.  J.  Fobht. 

Wb.  Hontih,  Jun.  J,  Hicks  Conrad. 
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MoNEAL  GOAL  AND  IBON  00. 

TatesTille  colliery,  on  their  own  lands, 
•boot  600  acres,  on  Primrose,  Mammoth 
and  all  nnderlying  veins:  Three  drifts, 
all  above  water  leyel;  steam-power,  50 
horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tons  peraaBimi; 
production  in  1865,  58,119  tons. 

No.  37. 
COAL  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 
Production  in  1865, 12,886  tons. 

Vo.  28. 

J.  ft  E.  S.  SILLIMAN. 

ftodnetlon  in  1865,  38,593  tons. 

Vo.  S9. 
A.  LAWTON  ft  CO. 

(Now  Glendon  Coal  Company.) 

Near  Midianoy  City,  abore  water  level, 
on  Mammoth  and  Skidmore:  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  .production  in  1865, 
37,619  tons. 

Ko.  80. 

SHOEMAKER  ft  CO. 

(Now  Mahanoy  Coal  Company.) 

ManHQOIh  colliery,  on  Delano  Land 
Oompany,  above  water  level,  on  Buck 
Mountain,  Gamma,  Skidmore,  Mammoth 
and  Primrose:  Steam-power,  25  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annma;  pro- 
dofiticm  in  18«5, 16,154  tons. 

How  31. 
ALTER  ft  FOCHT. 

Bast  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of 
Delano  Land  Company,  above  water 
level,  on  Buck  Mountain,  Qamma  and 
^idmore:  Steam-power,  30  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 75,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  35,348  tons. 

Ho.  sa. 

MEYER  ft  LAMAN. 
(Now  Mount  Etna  Coal  Company.) 
North  Mahanoy  colliery,  on  lands  of  De- 


lano Land  Company,  below  water  level, 
on  Buck  Mountain  vein :  Steaokpower, 
180  horse ;  production  in  1866 

Ho.  8S. 
J.  ft  0.  0.  BOWMAN. 

Delano  colliery,  on  lands  of  Delaao 
Land  Company,  above  water  level,  oo 
Skidmore  vein :  Steam-power,  20  horse ; 
capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annnm;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  34,258  tons. 

Ho.  S6. 
SCHALL  ft  DONAHOE. 

On  Big  Mine  Bun,  Buck  MoimtaiB 
vein:  Production  in  1865, 17,957  tons. 

Ho.  80. 
BAST  ft  PEARSON. 

Two  collieries  on  Big  Mine  Ban :  One 
in  operation  in  1865,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  white-ash  veins ;  steam-power,  14^ 
horse ;  capacity,  150,000  tons  per  aonan: 
production  in  1865,  89,087  tons. 

(See  Locust  Mountain  Coal  and  Irus 
Company,  page  743.) 

Ho.  87. 
UNION  COAL  COMPANT. 

Formerly  Keystone  and  Tunnel  collier- 
ies. "  Tunnel,"  recently  disposed  of  to 
the  Schuylkill  Mutual  Coal  Compacj- 
For  full  report  of  the  Keystone  coUter? 
see  No.  40,  Wyomiog  Region :  Produr- 
tion  of  Tunnel  and  Keystone  colberei 
in  1865,  87,337  tons. 

Ha  80. 
REPPUER  ft  MOODIK 

Locust  Bun  edliery,  on  lands  of  Locut 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Maa* 
moth  and  other  white^sh  veins :  Steia* 
power,  230  horse ;  capacity,  125,000  tcoi 
per  annnm ;  prodnctaon  in  1865,  d(J^  ** 
tons. 
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Vo.  40. 
J.  H.  W.  PAGE. 

Wflliam  Wadleigh,  Agent. 

Conner  k  Patterson's  old  colliery,  near 
Ashland,  on  Mammoth:  Prodnction  in 
1865,  20,700  tons. 

Vo.  4L 
JOHN  ANDERSON  k  CO. 

Production  in  1865,  36,332  tons. 

Vo.  42. 

R  60RBELL  k  CO. 

Hasel  Dell  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  white-ash  yeins :  Steam- 
power,  185  horse;  production  in  1865, 
86.311  tons. 

Vo.  48. 
J.  M.  FBECK  k  CO. 

Centralia  colliery,  on  lands  of  Locust 
Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Mam- 
moth and  other  veins:  Production  in 
1865,  68,438  tons. 

Vo.  44. 
CONTINENTAL  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Carter,  Shoener  k  Co.) 

New  operation  north  of  Locust  Bidgo 
and  east  of  Centralia,  now  in  course  of 
deyelopment  on  lower  veins. 

iro.45. 
S.  M.  HEATON  k  c6. 

On  Raven's  Run :  New  colliery  now  in 
course  of  development 

No.  47. 

BLACK    DIAMOND   COAL   AND 
IRON  COMPANY. 

Locust  Summit  and  Locust  Creek  col- 
lieries, at  Locust  Gap,  on  the  lands  of 
the  Locust  Summit  Improvement  Com- 
pany and  A.  Mclntire,  Esq.,  on  Mammoth 
and  other  white-ash  veins,  above  and  be- 
below   water   level:    Steam-power,  100 


horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  55,402  tons. 

MAMMOTH  YEIN  CONSOLIDATBD 
COAL  COMPANY. 

"Hie  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal 
Company  have  four  collieries  in  the  Ma- 
hanoy  Region.  The  *'  Mahanoy  Yalley,'* 
above  the  planes ;  the  **  Locust  Mountain," 
near  Locust  Dale;  the  "  Locust  Gap"  and 
"  A.  S.  Wolf,"  at  Locust  Gap :  Produc- 
tion in  1865, 113,209  tons.  (For  further 
description  see  No.  8,  Schuylkill  Region.) 

LOCUST   MOUNTAIN   COAL  AND 
IRON  COMPANY.* 

This  company  own  4,000  acres  of  coal 
land,  but  are  not  miners  and  shippers  of 
coal.  They  lease  to  the  following  Ope- 
rators : 

Tons 

R  Gorrell  k  Co.,  Hazel  Dell  col- 
liery     86,651 

Bast  k  Pearson,  Big  Min  Run 
colliery 86,493 

ReppUer  k  Moodie,  Locust  Run 
colliery \ 84,293 

J.  M.  Freck  k  Co.,  Centralia  col- 
liery     68,667 

William  Montelius,  Stuartsville 
colliery 23,231 

Mammotn  Yeis  Central  Coal  Co. 
Locust  Monntaia  colliery ....    17,662 

Total 366,997 

Steam-power,  20  engines ;  935  horse. 

No.  4& 
LEE,  GRANT  k  CO. 

Above  Shenandoah  City,  in  the  south 
or  inverted  Shenandoah  basin,  above 
water  level,  on  Buck  Mountain  vein: 
New  colliery,  no«  in  course  of  develop- 
ment ;  production  in  1865,  4,168  tons. 

No.  49. 
J.  B.  REBER  k  CO. 

Near  Shenandoah  City,  in  North  Shen- 
andoah basin :  New  colliery  in  course  of 
development;  production  in  1865,  2,185 
tons. 

*  Th«r«  !■  a  Blight  dlfferenee  between  the  amounta 
fiiriiiahed  at  bj  thU  eompaaj  and  those  obtained 
fren  the  ahlpplng  reCuraa. 


PIONEER  COLLIERY,  No. 


BANCROFT,  LEWIS.&  CO. 

We  gire  abore  on  illnstration  or  the  Pioneer  Collier/.  Tbe  engnring  do«a  not 
do  justice  to  the  pictarftqae  effect  of  this  large  miDiog  est«bliibiiMDt,  sibutod,  m  it 
IB,  on  the  fece  of  a  hill  that  ma;  almoet  be  termed  a  monntMn  ;  with  its  machiner; 
and  bnildings  elevated  several  faaadred  feet,  the  railroad  at  the  ahntei. 

la  operation,  tbe  whole  scene  is  animated,  and  presents  a  bntiness-Uke  appea^ 
ance. 

A  large  aTnonat  of  coal  bu  been  annually  sent  ftom  these  minea  since  the  fint 
development  of  the  Mahanoj  region ;  and,  as  the  name  signifiet,  this  is  tbe  pioneer 
collter;f  of  that  now  ramone  and  productive  valley.  Host  of  tbe  coal  fron  this  cele- 
brated colliery  has  been  mined  from  above  water  level,  and  mich  still  lOBain 
to  be  mined  by  drift,  with  the  immaase  bed  of  the  30  feet  Uammoth.  alwwt  an- 
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touched  below  water-level.    The  first  "  lift "  of  110  yards  has  only  yet  been  snnk, 
leaving  four  or  five  lifts — or  perhaps  more — of  equal  depth,  still  to  be  opened. 

There  are,  at  present,  in  operation  one  slope  and  two  drift  above  water-level.  The 
steam  machinery  of  this  colliery  consists  of  one  Cornish  pumping-engine  of  500 
horse-power;  one  engine,  of  100  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  below  water- 
level  ;  one  plane-engine,  of  30  horse-power,  for  hoisting  coal  from  the  lower  drift ; 
one  plane-engine,  of  40  horse-power  for  hoisting  dirt  up  a  plane  of  .500  feet  long,  at 
an  angle  of  30^ ;  one  fan-engine,  of  10  horse-power,  for  ventilating  purposes,  and 
one  of  10  horse-power,  for  supplying  the  boilers  with  water;  with  one  breaker- 
engine,  of  30  horse-power.    The  whole  steam-power  aggregating  760  horse-power. 

A  novel  arrangement  is  used  at  this  colliery  for  hoisting  coal  in  the  slope  which 
answers  an  admirable  purpose  as  a  self-acting  damp,  and  dispenses  with  the  heavy 
cages  now  generally  made  use  of.  For  deep  and  steep  slopes,  and  for  shafts,  the 
principle  here  adopted,  cannot  fail  to  act  with  great  economy,  in  saving  both  time 
and  power.  Mine  cars  cannot  be  brought  up  steep  slopes  and  shafts,  except  on 
cages,  which  are  generally  very  heavy.  This  arrangement  consists  of  a  peculiar  car 
constructed  to  operate  in  the  slope,  and  receives  the  coal  from  the  mine  cars  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  At  the  top  the  coal  is  discharged  automatically,  and  the  car 
i«  ready  to  return  without  loss  of  time.  We  understand  this  improvement  has  been 
patented  by  Jos.  W.  Bancroft,  Esq. 

The  capacity  of  this  colliery  has  been  stated  at  750  tons  per  day,  but  the  facilities 
for  transportation  have  never  been  equal  to  the  production.  During  1864,  56,000 
tons  were  shipped,  and  in  1865,  63,000  tons.  The  coal  produced  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  in  market,  and  from  the  character  of  the  Mammoth,  and  the  style  of  the 
improvements,  we  should  judge  that  the  coal  may  be  mined  with  much  economy. 


THE  ASHLAND  ESTATR 

The  Ashland  Estate,  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Brock,  Grant,  and  others,  covers  a 
large  tract  of  valuable  coal  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland.  The  Piokur,  Tunnel, 
Keystone,  and  "  Page's  Locust  Run"  collieries  are  on  this  Estate.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  this  Estate  in  1865  was  170,124  tons. 
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LOCUSTDALE*  COAL  COMPANY. 


Tunanm  bmriom  at  locdbtdiau 

Tbe  Above  truuverae  section  repreaents  tbe  cokI  basins  in  the  vjcioity  of  Locnsl' 
dkle.  The  property  owned  by  the  Locnitd&le  Oool  Company  extends  from  the 
centre  of  the  deep  left  basin  to,  and  inclnsive  of,  the  middle  basins  on  the  right  of 
the  Bear  ridge,  anticlinal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  important  coal  Beams  of  the 
anthracite  Selds  are  here  represdnted,  from  A,  in  the  conglomerate,  to  and  inctnsiTe 
of  H  and  1,  or  the  Orchards,  with  an  aggTegat«  thickness  of  from  100  to  125  feet  of 
»Tailable  coal. 

The  position  or  conformation  of  these  deep  and  exteusive  basiua  of  coal  are  ex- 
tremely favorable  for  miaiDg  operations,  since  all  the  coal  on  the  property  can  be 
obtained,  if  desirable,  through  one  dope,  sank — as  the  present  one  is  on  the  Mam- 
moth— by  tunnels  north  and  sonth.  The  soath  dip  of  the  coal  beds  in  the  deep 
basin,  on  the  left,  range  from  45°  to  70° ;  conseqnently  the  tanoel  distance  from 
seam  to  seam  will  be  limited — the  tnnnel  distance  decreases  as  the  dips  increase  and 
vice  verta.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  tbe  north  dips  of  tbe  seams  are  inverted  in 
the  middle  basins  and  pitch  in  conformity,  nearly,  with  the  sonth  dips ;  this  natnrally 
debreages  the  tunnel  distance  tiota  one  basin  to  the  other  and  renders  the  cotl  in 
the  middle  basin  available  to  the  present  slope  on  the  Harorootb. 

The  estate  of  the  Locostdale  Coal  Company  embraces  1243  acres  of  coal  land, 
nmning  east  and  west  on  the  sonth  and  middle  basins,  as  before  described.  The 
>'  ran"  of  the  gangways  on  the  seams  may  be  nearly  three  miles — (that  is,  tbe  "  run" 
on  the  "  strike"  of  the  veins,  in  mining  phrase) — and  the  plane  of  the  coal,  desoeoding 
to  the  centre  of  the  deep  basin,  is  supposed  to  be  from  2000  to  2400  feet  in  length, 
requiring  six  to  eight  lifts  of  9M  feet  each,  below  water  level,  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  We  may  safely  oalvnlate  that  the  company  has  one  square 
mile,  ot  6W  acres,  of  available  coal  on  the  plane  or  area  of  the  seams  in  the  deep 
buin  alone,  eiclnBive  of  a  large  amoont  in  the  middle  basin. 

At  100  feet  thickness,  this  ihonld  yield,  by  carefol  mining,  160,000  tons  per  acre, 
or  nuriy  100,000,000  tons  to  the  square  mile.    There  is,  therefore,  ample  room  and 


■■tMt  of  Ik*  pUa.  W*  hmbUid  laeumlauUUBptilssMkSDed  I 
4aaot*  lb*  iMsUoa  af  Uia  aUw  tai  U*  punl  topefisphj  at  thi  pUw.  I 
hkUHnU  ukd  bM  ■  pr*po*MWlsf  *ppwntOM. 
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in  abundance  of  coal  for  lereral  eztenriTe  collieriea  on  thia  magniScent  coal  prop- 
erty, the  valae  of  which  cannot  now  be  proper);  appreciated. 

The  accompanyiag  rertical  aecUon  aiastralea  the  number,  thickoeu  and  reUtiTc 
position  of  the  coal-beds  in  the  soathem  or  deep  baaio.  There  are  ten  woiU>\t 
Beams  proved,  two  of  these,  I  and  H,  or  the  Orchards,  ue  red 
<uh,  and  in  all  probability  a  portion  of  B,  or  the  Buck  iniins- 
tsin.  is  also  red-ash;  while  the  seams  below  it  are  of  thit color, 
bnt  the  coal  partakes  of  the  whit«-uh  variety  in  chancier 
and  appearance.  The  primrose,  or  O,  is  known  in  this  npoa 
as  the  "  Mahaooy  Tein  ;"  it  is  generally  a  Bne  wfaiteoh  bed. 
and  is  here  in  its  best  condition.  Tbe  Holmes,  or  F,  is  hert 
known  as  the  "seven  foot;"  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  to  it  fruD 
the  Mammoth,  and  is  contiooed  to  the  Habanoy,  0.  IV 
Mammoth  itself,  as  shown  by  the  section  on  tbe  next  page,  ii 
a  splendid  bed,  twenty-five  to  thirty-Sve  feet  in  thickaeM. 
almost  pore  coat ;  and  is,  perhaps,  more  prodnctive  than  thii 
at  many  points,  where  it  is  fonod  io  excessive  enlargemcnti. 
The  dip  of  this  seam,  its  purity  from  slate,  and  tbe  solid 
character  of  the  "roof"  or  top  slate,  render  it  available  to  the 
most  economical  mode  of  mining  that  can  be  practiced— Ihu 
known  as  "runs."  In  this  mode,  enough  of  the  broken,  n 
loose  coal,  remaios  in  the  "  breast"  to  keep  it  full  and  tbr 
miners  up  to  their  work  ;  bat  as  the  excavated  coal  reqninr 
more  than  its  original  space,  when  io  the  solid,  about  one-htlf 
of  tbe  coal  "  cnt"  by  the  miners  is  drawn  from  tbe  "  breast." 
as  the  work  progresses  upwards.  Thus,  when  tbe  miners  ban 
finished  their  work  in  a  breast,  it  will  still  remain  full  of  cosi 
and  six  months  or  a  year  may  be  required  to  draw  it;  sine* 
each  breast  contains  10,000  cubic  yards  of  space,  and  products 
about  10,000  tons  of  coal  altogether.  The  advaat^es  ofthi> 
mode  of  miniikg  are,  economy  in  prodoction,  and  regularity 
in  work.  Tbe  mine  always  contwns  ready  coal  enough  to 
keep  everything  in  active  operation,  though  the  miners  mij 
remain  idle  for  months ;  it  was  estimated,  at  one  time,  tbii 
from  80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  breaii : 
there  are,  however,  bnt  few  localities  where  this  mode  can  be 
BQccessfnlly  made  use  of. 

The  Skidmore,  D,  Ganma,  C,  and  Buck  mountain,  B,  ur 
all  good  workable  seams ;  the  latter  being  sixteen  feet  u 
thickness,  and  is  a  magnificent  bed  of  coal,  almost  eqsal  u 
the  Hammotb. 

Tbe  Locustdale  colliery  may  be  considered  ft  mode)  ests^ 
lishment;  since  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  Fan  TentilstNs 
was  adopted,  and  the  first  to  adopt  machinery  and  improve- 
ments to  render  a  single  slope  capable  of  producing  1,000  t«w 
of  coal  per  ton.  Sooh  an  enormous  capacity  would  have  bcM 
sanou.  BscTiov  thought  impossible  a  fisw  years  ego,  and  even  now,  we  M 
\x  u>ousTD4LB.        many  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  its  accompUshmmL 
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Bat  then  are  now  geTeral  otber  ilopes  id  conne  of  deTelopmeot  which  will  ba 
above  this  capacity.  F6r  iDsbmce,  we  may  name  the  New  Boston  slope.  MDch 
mecfaaoical  ingennity  and  eogicieeriiig  ekill  are  displayed  at  this  tig"*  v*. 

colliery,  not  only  io  the  general  plan  and  development  of  the 
mines,  bat  particnlarly  in  the  satomatic  regularity  with  which  the 
heavy  mine  cars  are  drawn  np  a  distance  of  six  hnndred  feet  and 
shot  oIT  to  the  "  damp,"  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  nfinntee.  with- 
out maoaal  exertion.  One  thonvand  tons  of  coal  can  thos  be 
rsiaed  readily  in  ten  hours. 

There  are  two  coal  breakers  at  this  colliery,  which  are  folly 
capabib  of  preparing  the  prodactions  of  the  mines.  The  general 
present  capacity  or  the  colliery  may  be  safely  pot  down  st  750 
tons  per  day,  which  may,  however,  be  increased  to  1,0D0  tons, 
with  adeqnate  transportation  from  the  mines  to  the  markets. 
Daring  1665  only  62,709  tons  were  produced,  but  the  mines  were 
oearly  half  the  time  idle  and  never  worked  beyond  half  their  capa- 
city, OD  account  of  the  freqaent  suspensions  and  the  want  of  cars 
on  tbe  leading  lines. 

The  steam  capacity  for  pnmpiag  water,  hoisting  and  preparing 
coal,  and  other  purposes,  is  about  600  horse  power,  and  (Uly 
sqoal  to  the  wants  of  the  mines.    The  ventilation  is  produced 
by  an  eihautting  fan,  8rst  erected  at  this  colliery,  by  J.  Louden 
Beadle,  the  company's  general  superintendent,  in  18S7,  on  the 
Btrength  of  experiments  previously  instituted,  and  which  has  been  in  succeasfnl 
operation  ever  since.    This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  practical  application  of  the 
anotioD  bn  to  mine  ventilation,  and  die  inventor — Mr.  Beadle — has  beeti  granted  a 
patent  on  its  ate.    This  mode  of  ventilation  is  perfect    It  will  keep  the  deepest, 
most  extensive  and  gaseous  mioes,  free  from  fire-gas  and  noxious  vapors,  and  in 
perfect  safety,  as  far  as  danger  from  gases  are  coocenied,  provided  the  air  coarses 
are  properly  constnicted,  which  is  essential  in  all  mining  operations.    The  system  of 
bn  ventilation  now  in  use  has  been  copied  from  Locostdale. 

In  view  of  the  msoy  advantages  possessed  by  the  Locnstdale  Goal  Company,  In 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  coal  lands ;  the  number  and  sice  of  their  coal-beds ; 
the  great  aggregate  thickness  of  available  coal ;  the  favorable  position  of  both  seams 
kod  basins  for  mining  operations,  and  the  improvement,  capacity  and  perfection  of 
their  mining  machinery,  their  lands  and  mines  may  be  classed  amtmg  the  very  best 
in  the  Anthracite  regions,  and  second  to  none  in  valae,  availability  and  economy. 
Of  the  characters  of  the  coal,  we  need  only  say  there  is  no  better. 

The  ofllcers  and  directors  of  the  Locostdale  Goal  Company  are: 

Prtndmt, 
QBOBUB  H.  POTTS. 

Tmuurtr,  Sieretary, 

PBANOIS  JAQUBS.  THEODORE  D.  EUOBT. 

Direetora, 
Omboi  H.  FotM,  J.  WiLM  Edmdxos, 

QKttQB  B.  Uptom,  Addhoh  Child, 

8.  KnHoon  Pusodt. 
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LACKAWANNA  REGION. 


iro.4. 

ELK  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Elk  Hill  colliery,  at  Dickson,  in  Blakel  j 
township,  on  lands  owned  by  Central  Coal 
Company,  on  Primrose,  above  water 
level:  Steam-power,  30  horse  breaker; 
average  capacity,  70,000  tons  per  annum ; 
prodaction  in  1865,  36,480  tons. 

8CRANT0N  DISTRICT. 

Vo.  5. 

HUNT,  DAVIS  A  CO. 

(Now  Roaring  Brook  Coal  Company.) 

Roaring  Brook  mines,  near  Scranton, 
above  water  level,  on  Back  Mountain, 
Oamma  and  Skidmore,  (H,  I,  K,  Scranton 
nomenclature:)  Steam-power,  20  horse; 
capacity,  about  25,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 11,814  tons. 

Vo.  6. 

DELAWARE,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Ten  eollieriee  near  Scranton,  (not  in- 
cluding two  near  Plymouth,)  on  Mam- 
moth, Primrose  and  Diamond,  (G,  E  and 
D,  Scranton  nomenclature,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  600  horse ;  capacity, 
about  800,000  tons  per  annum;  produc- 
tion in  1864,  652,000  tons,  including  Bos- 
ton  and  Jersey  mines  at  Plymouth;  in 
1865,  579,615 /tons. 

iro.7. 

LACKAWANNA  IRON  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Pine  Brook  and  other  mines,  above 
water  level,  near  Scranton,  on  Bnck 
Mountain  and  Gamma,  (El,  I :)  Capacity, 
200,000  tons  per  annum ;  use  all  the  lump 
and  large  siMa  of  coal  at  their  famaces 
and  rolling  mills. 


Vo.8. 

SUSQUEHANNA  AND  WYOMIKG 
VALLEY  RAILROAD  AND  COAL 
COMPANY. 

Two  collieries  below  Scranton,  abore 
water  level,  coal  seams  not  identified: 
Steam-power,  115  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  prodaction  in  \B6b, 
56,443  tons. 

IVo.  9. 
MYRA  J.  CLARK. 

"Judson  Clark's  mines,"  near  Pfoti- 
dence,  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth 
and  Skidmore,  (H  and  G:)  Oapscitj, 
50,000  tons  per  annum.  * 

ISo.  10. 
S.  T.  SCRANTON  A  CO. 

Oxford  Mines,  Hyde  Park,  below  witer 
level,  on  Primrose,  (£,  Scranton  nomen- 
clature :)  Capacity,  100,000  tons  per  u- 
nam. 

Vo.  11. 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  COAL  CO.* 

"  Howell's  mines,"  Hyde  Park,  below 
water  level,  on  Primrose,  or  Scranton,  B. 
vein:  Steam-power,  85  horse;  eapscitf. 
100,000  tons  per  annum. 

iro.  la. 

A.  S.  WASHBURN. 

Above  water  level,  for  home  coosnap' 
tion. 

STo.  IS. 

PHINNEY  ft  SOHOrr. 

Greenwood  mines,  below  SeiaotOB, 
above  water  level :  Capacity,  80,000  twi 
peraanun. 
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WYOMING  REGION. 


IVo.  14. 

PITTSTON  DISTRICT. 

PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  CO. 

Thirteen  collieries  near  Pittston,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein:  Steam- 
power,  870  horse;  prodaction  in  1864, 
759,544 ;  in  1865,  577,482  tons. 

ITo.  115Vi. 
GllOVE  BROTHERS. 

Above  Pittston,  drift  on  lower  veins : 
Prodaction  in  1865, 15,723  tons. 

ISo,  16. 

HANCOCK  k  FOLEY, 

(Now  Spearing,  Foley  A  Curtis.) 

Rongh  and  Ready  colliery,  above  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  60  horse ;  capacity,  30,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
12,585  tons. 

Vo.  16. 
MBRCUR  A  CO. 

Thompkin's  Shaft  colliery,  below  Pitts- 
ton,  on  Mammoth,  below  water  level: 
Steam-power,  95  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Twin  shaft  colliery,  above  Pittston,  on 
Mammoth,  below  water  level:  Steam- 
power,  35  horse  ;•  capacity,  40,000  tons 
per  annnm;  production  in  1865,  70,326 
tons. 

No.  17. 
JAMES  FREELAND. 

In  Pittston,  above  water  level. 

nraia 

DAVID  MORGAN. 

Three  collieries :  Morgan  colliery,  three 
qiwrterB  of  a  mile  from  Singston  Depot, 
below  water  level.  Bteam-power,  105 
horae ;  oapacity,  50,000  torn  per  ftannni. 
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Columbia  colliery,  in  Pittston  town 
ship,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
L.  A  B.  R.  R  Depot,  above  water  level : 
Steam-power,  40  horse ;  capacity,  40,000 
tons  per  annum. 

Beaver  colliery,  in  Pittston,  above  and 
below  water  level :  Steam-power,  40  horse ; 
capacity,  30,000  tons  per  annum;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  27,499  tons. 

No.  18. 
MERCUR  A  FRISBIE. 

Three  collieries :  Eagle  Shaft  colliery, 
Seneca  colliery.  Ravine  colliery,  in  Pitts- 
ton, below  water  level,  on  Mammoth : 
Steam-power,  181  horse ;  capacity,  100,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1865, 
26,300  tons. 

No.  20. 
BUTLER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Butler  colliery,  in  Pittston  township, 
on  lands  of  Butler  Coal  Company,  below 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam- 
power,  70  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons 
per  annnm ;  production  in  1865,  22,040 
tons. 

No.  21. 

MARYLAND  ANTHRACITE  COAL 

COMPANY. 

Old  Benedict  and  Alton  mines,  near 
Pittston,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth:  Steam-power,  15  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 30,000  tons. 

NO.S2. 
ABBAM  PRICE. 

Price's  colliery,  Pitteton,  Pa.,  on  land 
of  A.  Price,  aboye  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Capacity,  20,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865, 11,437  tons. 

No.  28. 
EYERHART  COAL  COMPANY. 

Everhart  colliery,  near  Pittston,  on 
land  of  Everhart  Coal  Company,  above 
water  level,  on  Buok  Mountain  vein: 
New  eoDoem  in  conrse  of  development  | 


.  "WYOMING  REGION. 


No.  87— See  Map. 

*  THE  tJNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  compan;  own  2,000  acrea  of  Iftnd,  1,000  of  which  ia  richi;  anderUid  with 
coal,  and  l.OflO  ia  covered  with  valuable  timber,  lliey  operate  three  eiteniivc 
collie riea :  the  "KefStone,"  at  or  Dear  Locoatdale,  in  the  Mahaaoy  Region;  tbe 
"ChaaDcej,"  near  Plymouth,  and  a  new  colliery,  in  course  of  deTelopmeDt,  nett 
Wilkesbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  Begion.  The  ''Tannel  colliery"  was  formerly  onei 
and  worked  by  the  same  company,  bat  it  has  recently  been  disposed  of  to  \hf 
Schnylkill  Hntaal  Coal  Company. 

THE  KEYSTONE  COLUERY 
is  on  the  north  dip  of  the  Locastdale  basin,  and  on  the  same  coal-beds  which  tit 
worked  by  the  Locnstdale  Coal  Company  on  their  Bonth  dips.  The  character  wi 
extent  of  this  basin  will  be  foand  folly  discnssed  in  the  body  of  this  book,  in  l^ 
general  description  of  the  Mahanoy  Begion — the  application  is  as  pertinent  lo  Uk 
Keystone  as  to  the  Locnstdale  colliery. 

The  present  operations  at  this  colliery  are  above  water  level,  by  two  drifts  on  tli« 
Mammoth,  or  a  water  level  gangway  and  a  counter  level  on  the  npper  nagt «' 
breasla.  The  height  of  "  breasting,"  which  ranges  from  150  to  200  yards,  is  too 
great  to  be  worked  by  a  single  range  of  breasts,  therefore  they  are  divided  iaio 
the  npper  and  lower  levels.  The  "rtm"  is  one  mile  west,  above  the  ostsnl 
drainage,  and  one  mile  west  and  900  yards  east,  below,  on  the  Mammoth ;  hut  on  tiie 
onderlying  teams,  the  Bkidmore,  Back  Uoontain,  kc,  the  "  rnn"  is  2,660  yards  tui 
■Bdwest. 

It  is  claimed  that  coal  enoogh  remains  above  water  level,  in  this  colliery,  to  Istt 
for  tea  years,  with  an  average  production  of  000  tonR  per  day,  while  tbe 
quantity  below  water  level,  to  the  centre  of  the  basin,  is  immense.    The  calcnUtio* 
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of  the  production  maj  be  approximately  made,  by  adopting  the  angles  and  measure- 
ments  given  in  figure  56,  page  210,  while  the  number  and  relative  position  and  thick- 
ness of  the  coal-beds  are  given  in  figure  59,  page  212. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  Keystone  colliery  is  about  500  tons  per  day.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  1,000  tons  per  day  can  be  produced  from  this  single  col- 
liery, by  operating  both  above  and  below  water  level,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
fact  The  steam  capacity  is  170  horse-power.  The  character  of  the  coal  is  well 
established,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  J.  Louden  Beadle's  exhaust  fan  is  used 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  mines  is  perfect. 

No.  40. 
THE  OHAUNOBY  COLLIERY. 

Thi9  colliery  is  located  near  Plymouth,  in  the  Wyoming  Region.  It  is  on  the 
Grand  Tunnel,  or  Buck  Mountain  bed,  which  is  here  a  fine  seam  of  twenty-five  feet 
thickness.  The  mines  consist  of  both  slope  and  shaft ;  the  steam-power  is  100  horse, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  colliery  about  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

NEW  COLLIERY  AT  THE  WILCOX  OPENING. 

This  colliery  is  located  on  Mill  Creek,  a  short  distance  east  of  Wilkesbarre,  on  a 
large  coal  estate  recently  purchased  by  the  Union  Coal  Company.  From  a  late* 
examination,  we  conclude  all  the  seams  from  G  to  A  to  exist  on  this  property.  A 
slope  has  been  sunk  on  a  fourteen  feet  bed,  which  is  supposed  to  l^e  identical  with 
the  celebrated  Baltimore  bed,  or  the  Mammoth,  while  an  overlying  seam  of  nine 
feet,  only  separated  by  twenty  feet  of  slate,' appears  to  be  a  ''split"  of  the  same. 

The  slope  is  350  yards  in  length,  on  an  angle  of  eight  degrees.  This  distance  is 
divided  into  four  lifts  of  about  250  feet  each,  with  eight  gangways,  on  the  Baltimore 
bed,  and  an  equal  number,  if  so  desired,  on  the  upper  seam,  connected  by  tunnels 
with  the  slope.  These  four  lifts,  in  the  same  slope,  are  operated  at  the  same  time 
by  a  new  and  peculiar  arrangement  A  train  of  six  mine  car»,  of  about  two  tons 
each,  are  drawn  up  at  once,  so  that  twelve  tons  of  coal  will  be  hoisted  in  the  same 
length  of  time  required  to  lift  a  single  car  the  same  distance  by  the  old  and 
generally  used  plan. 

This  colliery  is  designed  and  erected  with  the  intention  and  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  omd  shipping  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  day,  which  can  easily  be  done  f^om  this 
one  slope ;  but  should  a  larger  production  be  required,  there  is  ample  room  on  the 
property  for  several  collieries  of  equal  proportion,  while  a  shaft  will  be  required  to 
develope  the  deeper  coal  of  the  underlying  seams  at  this  colliery.  The  steam-power 
is  250  horse,  and  the  breaker  capacity  calculated  to  meet  the  productions  of  the  mine. 

Of  the  character  of  this  coal  we  need  not  speak,  since  the  Baltimore  coal-bed,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilksbarre,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  most 
excellent  coal,  which  is  equal  to  any  that  goes  to  market,  without  exception. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Union  Coal  Company  are : 

PretUletUy 
B.  A.  QUINTARD. 

Seeretary,  TrMuurtr, 

WM.  MACFARLANB.  S.  L,  CROSBY 

E.  A.  QUINTARD,  H.  T.  LIVINGSTON,  EDWARD  L.  BAKER 

FKANCI8  8KIDDT.  JOSEPH  R.  8KIDM0RE,  K.  L.  MoCREADT, 

GEORGE  W-  ELDER.  H.  H.  Fishxb,  Omtnl  JgtnU 
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VO.M. 
T.  A  W.  LEYSHON. 

Bowkley  A  Leyshon's  mines,  near  Pitts- 
ton,  aboye  and  below  water  level,  on 
Primrose  and  Mammoth:  Steam-power 
20  horse. 

WILKESBARRE  DISTRICT. 

ZTo.  26w 


WYOMING   COAL  AND   TRANS- 
PORTATION COMPANY. 

Barrovgb's  eolliery,  three  miles  north 
of  Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth  vein ;  Steam-power,  70  horse ; 
capacity,  15,000  tons  per  annum ;  prodic- 
tion  in  1866„  36»051  tons. 

B.  B.  HILLMAN. 

Hniman*8  ounes,  on  Hollenback^s  land, 
above  Wilkesbarre,  above  water  level>  on 
Primrose  vein :  Production  in  1865,  7,408 
tons. 

nro,17. 
BALTIMOKB  COAL  COMPANY. 

.  Three  collieries,  on  Mammoth  vein, 
above  and  below  water  level,  near  Wilkes- 
barre :  Steam-power,  400  horse ;  capacity, 
1,000  tons  per  day ;  production  in  1864, 
133,953  tons ;  in  186&,  128^575  tons. 

iro^as. 

OONSOLIDATSD  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Now  Wilksbarre  Coal  and  Iron  Co.) 

Seven  collieries,  near  Wilkesbarre,  on 
Buck  Mountain,  Manmwtb  and  Orchard 
veins,  above  and  below  water  level: 
Steam-power,  816  horse ;  capacity,  500,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
226,012  tons;  in  1865,  225,154  tons, 
(Lee's  colliery,  at  Nanticoke,  is  leased  by 
this  company,  and  is  the  only  one  on  the 
Back  Moantaio  bod.) 


VO.S9. 

AUDBNBIED  COAL  ft  IMPBOVB. 
MENT  COMPANY. 

Audenried  colliery,  near  Wilkesbarre, 
below  water  level,  on  Mammoth,  &c.: 
Steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
15,703  tons ;  in  1865,  33,405  tons. 

STo.  80. 
FRANKLIN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Old  Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company,  near 
Wilkesbarre,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth vein :  Steam-power,  200  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 50,000 ;  production  in  1864,  29,333 
tons ;  in  1865,  41,942  tons. 

ZTowSl. 
LANDMESSER  ft  CO. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  OB  Mammoth  vein:  Productioa, 
18,489  tons. 

K0.9S. 

LEHIGH  AND   SUSQUEHANNA 
COAL  COMPANY. 

Colliery  near  Wilkesbarre,  below  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  and  Primrose  veins : 
Steam-power,  136  horse;  capaci^,  400 
tons  per  day ;  production  in  1864,  20,896 
tons ;  in  1865,  31,859  tons. 

iro.  M. 

NEWPORT  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  concern :  Not  devdoped ;  in  lower 
end  of  Wyoming  or  Newport  Valley,  oo 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins. 

Va40. 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  mines  on  Mill  Creek,  south^east 
of  Wilkesbarre :  Slope  on  Mammoth,  not 
yet  complete.  (For  further  informatioB 
in  regard  to  these  mines,  see  No.  37,  Ma- 
hanoy  Region,  and  a  apecial  descriptieo. 
on  anotlier  page.) 
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PLYMOUTH  DISTRICT. 

KINGSTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

Ke«r  Eiogston,  below  water  level, 
(flunea  full  of  water  at  time  of  viut:) 
Steam-power,  115  horse. 

Vo*  6— See  Map, 

DBLAWABB,  LACKAWANNA  AND 
WESTERN  RAILROAD  CO. 

Boston  mines,  near  Plymomth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammotk  vein-:  Steam- 
power,  30  horse ;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum. 

Jersey  mines,  above  water  level,  on 
Bnck  Mountain  vein:  Capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annnm. 

no.  ST. 

SHAWNEE  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shawnee  mines,  near  Plymouth,  above 
water  level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Capacity, 
100,000  tons  per  annum;  prodaetion  in 
1865,  27,296  tons. 

J.  LANGDON  &  CO. 

(Now  H.  S.  MsBC0B  A  Go.)    s 

Sweatland  Colliery  and  Gaylord  mines, 
both  below  water  level,  on  Mammoth  and 
Primrose  veins :  Steam-power,  186  horse ; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  anaom;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,911  tons. 

Vo.  89. 
WASHINGTON  COAL  COMPANY, 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein:  Steam-power,  25 
horse;  prodaetion  in  1865, 15,456  tokis. 

Vo.  40* 
UNION  COAL  COMPANY, 

Old  Chauncey  mines,  near  Plymouth : 
Shaft  and  slope,  on  Grand  Tunnel  or 


Back  Mountain  vein;  steam-power,  40 
horse  breaker  engine ;  production  in  1866, 
18,012  tons. 

(See  No.  40,  Wilkeebarre  District,  aad 
No.  37,  Mahanoy  Region.) 

Va41. 

WATERMAN  A  BEAVER. 

(David  Moroak.) 

Montour  colliery,  near  Nanticoke,  albove 
and  belew  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vtm  3 
Steam-pow«r,  100  horse ;  capacity,  25,000 
tone  per  annum;    prodoction   in  1S65, 

8,863  tons. 

ir«.  4a. 

WEST  BRANCH  COAL  COMPANY, 

Colliery  near  Nanticoke,  above  water 
level,  on  Mammoth  vein :  Steam-power, 
40  horse. 

Ifo.  43. 
GRAND  TUNNEL  COAL  00^ 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 

No.  44. 
HARYIE  BROTHEBa 

Near  Nanticoke,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein:  Steam-power,  12 
horse ;  capacity.  30,000  tons  per  annum : 
production  in  1865,  11,852. 

iroi4«. 

CAREY  AND  HART. 

Near  Shickshenny,  above  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein. 
(New  operation,  not  fully  developed.) 

Vo.46. 

SALEM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Reeky  Mountain  colliery,  near  Shick- 
shenny, above  water  level,  on  Buck  Mono- 
tain  vein. 

NEW  ENGLAND  COAL  COMPANY. 
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WYOMING  AND  LACKAWANNA  REGIONS. 

We  mast  here  call  attention  to  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  collieriee,  not  only 
in  this  bnt  in  other  regions,  as  entirely  arbitrary.  Some  have  returned  a  fur  esti- 
mate, while  others  are  much  too  high.  This  will  explain  why  the  capacity  of  several 
comparatively  small  operations  are  retomed  as  greater  than  that  of  mnch  larger 
establishments.  The  general  capacity,  howeyer,  as  given,  could  be  nearly  approxi- 
mated, if  the  demand  and  the  means  of  transportation  were  eqnal  to  the  mimiig^ 
capacity. 

We  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  respectlTe  shipments  of  the  operators 
in  the  Northern  Anlhracite  field  than  by  the  Be  venae  Commissioners'  returns;  but 
while  these  give  the  total  correctly,  the  respective  production  of  the  mines  vary 
widely,  since  the  large  shippers  buy  from  the  smaller  producers.  For  instance,  the 
shipments  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  are  taxed 
as  937,631,  while  their  mine  production  was  only  579,615  tons  in  1865,  leaving 
358,016  tons  purchased  from  other  mines.  The  same  policy  has  been  parsned  by 
other  large  companies,  conseqaently  the  Commissioners'  returns  do  not  give  the  fall 
production  of  the  smaller  coal  producers.  We  give,  however,  a  list  of  the  shippers, 
as  found  on  the  Assessor's  books,  with  the  exception  of  those  formerly  given  and 
located  on  the  map. 


LACKAWANNA  AND  WYOMING  REGION& 


CARBONDALK 

Tons. 

James  Nickol 2,670 

John  Oakly 603 

S.S.  Clark 2,568 

Ellas  Palmer 150 

J.  P.  Williams  and  Sons 806 

O.  W.  Spangenberg 97 

ARCHIBALD. 

Wm.  Shea  &  Co 129 

W.  D.  A  D.  R.  Moore 2,419 

SCRANTON. 

Rapp  A  Bowen. 5,760 

F.  J.  A  J.  Williams 1,760 

Christian  Scherer 1,469 

PROVIDENCE. 

Joseph  Church 1,214 

Lackawanna  Coal  Company 89 

Charles  Edwards 258 

Flynn  A  Morris 263 

Griffin&RitDer 50 

Hughes  A  Abel 243 

F.B.  Marsh 624 

Giles  Leach ,466 

Wm.  Henry 105 

Michael  Rock 537 

Williams  &  McFarlane. 229 

L.  Van  Storch 270 

J.  T.  Heatherby  A  Co : . .  65 


BLAKELY. 
Martin  Crippin 151 

HYDE  PARK. 

Lackawanna  and  Susquehanna  Coal 
and  Iron  Company 5,693 

PITTSTON. 

Shiffer  A  Lacoe 849 

De  Witt  A  Salisbury 5,563 

KINGSTON. 

C.  S.Maltby 4,817 

J.D.  A  H.M.Hoyt 469 

James  P.  Atherton 242 

WILKESBARRE. 

Parish  A  Thomas 8,210 

Warrior  Run  Coal  Company. 780 

Rodman  Merritt 350 

J.  R  Stark 200 


PLYMOUTH. 

Ira  Davenport 858 

New  England  Coal  Company 12,507 

H.  S.  Mercur  A  Co.  (successor  to 

Langdon) 17,302 

R.  N.Smith 1,500 

James  Nicholas 500 


SHEIKSHBNNY, 
A.  A.  Church 
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DESCRIPnON  <»■  MINES. 

FIRST,  OR  SOUTHERN  COAL  FIELD. 
LEHIOH  DISTRICT. 


Do.  17. 
LEHIOH  COAL  AND  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 
The  coal  toads  ofthia  Conpan;  eil«ad  from  r  point  near  TsmBqatt  to  tbeeutern 
Fjtremit;  ot  the  First,  or  Soatbem  Anthracite  Coftl  Field,  and  cootaini  6,000  kcrea. 
llieir  miDBi  we  the  "  Eaat  Lehigh."  ■'  Boom  Bon,"  "  Summit  Hill,"  "  Puither 
Creek,"  and  "TamAqna."  We  iaclade,  howeTer,  under  Number  IT,  u  marked  on 
the  map,  only  the  "  East  Lehigh,"  "  Snmmit  Hill,"  and  "  Panther  Oreek "  Mioee. 
There  are  aeven  collieries  in  operatiou  at  these  mines,  on  the  Bnck  Monntaln  and 
Hunmoth  veins,  with  2,486  horse-eteam-poirer,  and  a  capacity  of  abont  600,000  tmw 
per  ananm.  The  prodnction  of  1S63,  was  410,689  tons ;  1864,  373,104  tons ;  166S, 
408,171  tons.    The  total  production  of  Lehigh  Coal  and  NaTigaUon  lands  is : 

From  Sammit  Uines,  bj  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co 408,171.18 

From  Snmmit  Dirt  Heaps,  leased 3,542.12 

From  Boom  Bun  Mines,         "      79,753.08 

From  Tamaqna        "             "      19,586.07 

From  Greenwood     "             "      6,033.02 

Total  for  1865 617,025.07 
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No.  18. 
DOUGLASS,  SKEEB  A  GO. 

Boom  Ban  mines,  at  NesqnehoniDg, 
on  Back  Moantain  and  Mammoth  yeins : 
Two  collieries  below  water  level ;  steam- 
power,  800  horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons 
per  annum ;  prodaction  in  1864,  86,700 
tons ;  in  1865,  79,753  tons. 

No.  18. 
MOSS,  WOOD  A  00. 

Tamaqaa  Lehigh  mines,  near  Tama- 
qna,  on  Mammoth  vein,  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  135  horse ;  capacity, 
50,000  tons  per  annam;  prodaction  in 
1864,  34,865  tons ;  in  1865, 19,535  tons. 

TAMAQUA  DISTRICT. 

No.  1. 
GREENWOOD  COAL  COMPANY. 

Greenwood  mines,  west  of  Tamaqaa, 
above  and  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, (all,  or  most  of  the  Anthracite 
seams  to  I,  or  Diamond,  existing  on  the 
property:)  Steam-power,  190  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 100,000  tons  per  annam ;  prodac- 
tion in  1864,  56,375  tons ;  in  1865,  71,369 
tons. 

Na  2. 

JOHNSON  A  OBMBOD. 

At  D,  east  colliery  north  of  Tamaqaa, 
on  lower  veins,  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  30  horse;  capacity,  20,000  tons 
per  aonnm;  prodaction  in  1864, 19,456 
tons ;  in  1865, 13,618  tons. 

No.  8. 

GEOBGE  BBOWN. 

(Now  Whbthore  &  Moss.) 

At  High  mines,  north  of  Tamaqaa,  on 
Primrose,  (Tamaqaa  F,)  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  capacity, 
30,000  tons  per  annum;  prodaction  in 
1865, 13,872  tons. 

No.  4. 
BATCLIPFE  &  BALSTON. 

At  C,  West  mines,  Tamaqaa,  below 
water  level,  on  Back  Moantain :  Prodac- 
tion in  1865,  5,640  tons. 


No.  0. 

LITTLE  SCHUYLKILL  COAL  AND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Five  collieries,  inclnding  Shaft  colUery 
at  Tamaqaa,  and  Bnckville  colliery,  west 
of  Tamaqaa,  below  water  level,  on  Mam- 
moth, or  E:  Steam-power,  760  horse; 
capacity,  100,000  tons  per  annam;  pro- 
daction in  1865,  48,389  tons. 

No.  0. 
GEOBGE  W.  COLE. 

Beevesdale  mines,  west  of  'Aunaqaa, 
on  Mammoth,  above  water  level :  Steam- 
power,  20  horse;  capacity,  50,000  tons 
per  annam;  prodaction  in  1865,  13^70 
tons. 

POTTSVILLE  DISTRICT. 

No.  8. 

MAMMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED 

COAL  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries:  Tascarora  etXikry 
and  Smith  colliery,  near  Tascarora; 
tannel  at  Tascarora  colliery,  commenced 
in  Palmer  (H)  and  driven  throagh  Mam- 
moth to  Skidmore,  above  water  levd; 
steam-power,  30  horse;  slope  at  Smith 
colliery  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power,  170 
horse. 

Hickory  colliery,  at  St.  Clair,  and  New 
Hickory  Shaft  colliery,  at  Wadesvflle. 

(See  description,  farther  on  page  765.) 

No.  8. 
HENBY  GUITEBMAN. 

Coal  Hill  colliery,  above  New  Phila- 
delphia, on  Valley  Fnmace  Tract:  Slope 
210  yards  long,  on  Skidmore;  8t«am- 
power,  50  horse  power ;  capacity  50,000 
tons  per  annam;  prodaction  in  1865, 
16,074  tons. 

No.  11. 
*  FOSTEB  A  SILUMAN. 

No.  IS. 

HINE,  LOBE  A  CO. 

Gate  Vein  colliery,  on  Valley  Far- 
nace  Tract,  above  New  Fhiladel|Aia : 
Prodaction  in  1865,  3991  tons. 


DESCBIPTKN»  OP  JONES. 
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Vo.  18. 

BIO&ARD  WINLAOK  A  00. 

Two  collieries :  One  at  Silver  Oreek, 
and  one  on  "  Basby  tract,"  above  New 
Philadelphia,  below  water  level,  on  H 
and  M ;  steam-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 10,591  tons. 

arc.  14. 

NEW  PHILADELPHIA  COAL  MIN- 
ING COMPANY. 

Two  collieries :  Novelty  colliery,  below 
New  Philadelphia.  Slope  on  Qate  or  M, 
1,008  feet  deep ;  steam-power,  80  horse ; 
and  a  new  colliery,  known  as  the  Road's 
Shaft  colliery  at  New  Philadelphia,  on 
Qate,  258  feet  deep;  steam-power,  70 
horse ;  capacity  of  both  collieries,  50,000 
tons ;  prodaction  in  1865,  24,565  tons. 

ZTo.  16. 
KA8KA  WILLIAM  COAL  CO. 

Above  Middleporty  on  Mammoth  and 
lower  veins,  (mines  on  fire ;)  prodaction 
in  1865,  4,266  tons. 

ISo.  19. 
MILLER  A  MAIZE. 

Warrenton  colliery,  near  New  Phila- 
delphia: Two  slopes,  on  Primrose  and 
Holmes;  tnnnel  proposed  to  Mammoth; 
steam-power,  240  horse ;  capacity,  75,000 
tons  per  annum;  prodaction  in  1865, 
12,116  tons. 

Vo.  ao. 

CHARTER  OAK  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Bedall  &  Robinson.) 

Near  Belmont,  on  Primrose,  Orchard 
and  Diamond,  above  and  below  water 
level :  Steam-power,  100  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 37,640  tons. 

Vo.  91. 
BELMONT  COAL  MINING  CO. 

Belmont  mines  :  Shaft  on  Tnnnel  vein, 
(Gale,)  75  yards  deep ;  steam-power»  50 
horse ;  prodaction  in  1865,  8,913  tons. 


EAGLE  HILL  SHAFT  COAL  00. 

Eagle  Hill  colliery,  above  B^mont: 
Two  shafts  on  Mammoth  and  Seven  Foot 
Yeins ;  steam-power,  110  horse ;  produo- 
tionii  in  1865,  30»375  to» 

IVo.  28. 

M.  G.  HEILNER 

(Now  Mutual  Ooimukbbs'  Coal  Co.) 

Oakland  colliery,  above  Belmont,  be- 
low water  level  on  Mammoth  and  Skid- 
more:  Steam-power,  165  horse;  produo- 
tion  in  1865»  4,877  tons. 

No.  a4« 
WILLIAM  DOVEY. 

Near  Belmont,  new  plaoe  on  Red  Ash 
Yeins  :  prodaction  in  1065,  5,128  tons. 

Vo.  S6» 
FEEDER  DAM  COAL  COMPANY. 

Between  Belmont  and  St.  Clair,  plaoe 
formerly  worked  by  Messrs.  Potts  k..&n^ 
der,  on  Red  Ash  Yeina;  production  in 
1865,  6,113  tons. 

nro.86. 

A.  LAWTON— POTTSYILLff  GAP 
COLUBRY. 

On  the  Sharp  Moantain,  near  Potts- 
ville.  Buck  Mountain  (Barclongh)  vein: 
Red-ash  coal,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  35  horse. 

Vo.  S9. 
WILUAM  H.  STARRi. 

Peach  Moantain  colliery,  between  SI 
Clair  and  Port  Carbon,  at  Ravenadale : 
Slope  on  Primrose,  190  yards  deep ;  otiier 
seams  below  Primrose,  accessible  by  tun- 
nel or  shaft;  ateam-gower,  65.  home; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  anuum* 
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STAR  COAL  COMPANY. 

Hf.  KW. 

This  Oompuij  owns  the  leuei  of  two  rery  Boe  collicriefl ;  one  m 
the  Mammoth  uid  lower  veins,  known  as  the  "  BiWer  Creek  Collkry," 
<tt  Silver  Creek,  near  New  Fhilftdelphia;  tuul  the  other,  above 
Hinetsville,  on  the  Hhie  Hilt  and  Schajikill  Haven  Railroad,  knows 
u  the  "  Diamond  Colliery,"  on  the  Diamond  Orchnrds,  ud  other  Rd- 
uh  seami. 

SILVER  CREEK  COLLIBRT. 

Thii  colliery  ib  on  the  Hammoth  vein,  30  Teet  thick.  The  slope 
ia  107  jarda  deep,  from  the  bottom  of  which  the  Skidmore  and 
"seven  foot"  are  reached  by  tunnel.  The  machinery  cousicts  of 
one  GO  horse  pamping-engioe,  one  40  horse  hoistin^-engine,  and  a  20 
horae-power  breaker  engioe.  Thig  colliery,  nnder  fall  development, 
iB  capable  of  prodncing  from  75,000  to  100,000  tons  per  annam. 

DIAMOND  COLLIERY. 
This  colliery  i^ opened  by  two  slopes  on  the  Diamond  vein,  with  tnanels  proposed 
to  the  "Morgan  Brace"  (Tracy)  Orchards,  and  other  seams.  The  machliiery  coo- 
aists  of  one  50  horse  pampiag,  one  2G  horse  hoiatiog  and  breaking,  and  one  10  norec- 
povrer  breaking-engine.  This  colliery,  onder  fair  development,  will  prodnce  60,400 
tons  per  onnam,  and  may  be  mode  to  prodnce  mnch  more, 

THE  STAR  COAL  COMPANY. 

lliis  Company  was  orntoiEed  nnder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  FeDnaylraaiA,  Jao- 
nary,  1&66,  with  a  capiteJ  of  S3SO,000,  and  has  since  been  Bnccessrully  working  ud 
increasing  its  capacity  for  prodnction.  The  property  of  the  Company  is  located  ia 
Scbnylkill  coonty,  and  consists  of  valuable  leases  of  the  celebrated  Gviierma* 
^Iver  Creek  CoUiery,  near  New  Philadelphia,  and  the  Diamond  CoOiertr,  near 
Hinersville.  The  Silrer  Creek  embraces  all  the  whiU-tuh  coal  veins  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region,  known  as  the  Skidmore,  I'i  feet  thick,  the  Mammoth,  from  2B  to  35  leH 
thick,  and  other  smaller  veins.  The  Diamond  comprises  three  veins  of  red-Mk 
coal,  viz.,  the  Diamond,  Soath  Diamond,  (Tracy,)  and  the  Cockle  veins,  fOrchard.) 
all  of  the  purest  qaalit;?.  The  Company's  improvements  consist  of  two  slopea  and 
breakers  now  in  operation,  and  one  slope  and  breaker  not  at  present  working,  like 
machinery  employed,  and  as  above  described,  is  well  adapted  to  a  large  and  sacceBcfal 
bosiness. 

This  organization  preeents  some  peculiar  features.  It  combines  the  mvimal  witk 
the  joint  ttock  principle,  giving  to  ail  its  stockholders  the  privilege  of  receiving 
coal  at  wholesale  prices,  and  making  regular  qnarterly  dividends  in  cash-  T%e 
Company  posseSHea  the  advantages  of  convenience  in  the  locality  of  its  collieries  for 
ready  and  easy  shipments ;  small  coat  of  lateral  tolla,  and  facilities  for  BhipjuBg. 
either  by  railroad  or  canal,  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  which  are  very  important 
advantages. 

This  Company  presents  some  excellent  fbatnres  in  its  organisation  and  maoage- 
ment,  holding  desirable  leases  on  some  of  thq  beat  and  most  valuable  veins  of  coal 
in  tbe  conaty,  with  ita  entire  capital  paid  in,  and  a  surplus  of  $30,000  in  stock,  and 
$10,000  in  the  treasury.  The  stock  has  been  principally  taken  as  a  permanent 
iinKly  profitable  0        "      " 


investment,  and  promises  to  prove  an  increasinffly  PTofi^<>le  one,  if  well  managed, 
especially  when  the  very  large  coal  deposits  of  me  Company,  altogether  more  uaa 
three  miles  in  extent,  as  yet  unopened,  shall  havebeen  developed.  The  Company 
contem^ates  adding  another  brealter,  and  enlarging  its  operations. 

Wm.  H.  Stabr,  &h.,  of  New  London,  Coon-,  who  has  several  years  of  practical 
experience  in  coal  mining  in  this  county,  ia  Pretident  of  the  Oompaav. 

Wk.  H.  Chafnak,  £04.,  President  of  the  National  Union  Bank  of  New  Londou, 
is  Secretary  and  ZVea«ur«r,  and  its  Direetori  comprise  some  of  the  leading  b 
men  of  that  place. 

The  offlce  address  of  the  Company  is  New  London,  Conn. 
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Vo.  30. 

P0TT8VILLB  MINING  AND  MANU- 
FAOTUBING  COMPANY. 

Three  collieries:  Orchard  colliery, 
Lewia  colliery  and  Ball's  colliery,  be- 
tween St  Clair  and  Pottsyille,  on  Gate 
and  other  red-ash  veins;  steam-power, 
200  horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  an- 
num ;  production  in  1865,  31,811  tons. 

No.  31. 
GROSS,  CLARKE  A  CO. 

(Kirk  Sc  Banm's  old  place.) 

Near  St.  Clair,  on  Primrose  and  Holmes, 
below  and  above  water  level:  Steam- 
power,  250  horse;  production  in  1865, 
28,827  tons. 

STo.  33. 
ST.  CLAIR  COAL  COMPANY. 

Shaft  colliery  and  Slope  colliery,  at 
St.  Clair,  on  Mammoth:  Steam-power, 
750  horse;  capacity,  100,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production  in  1864,  67,476  tons ; 
in  1865,  37,844  tons.  (Shaft  'colliery 
Breaker  destroyed  by  fire  during  1865.) 

No.  36. 
P.  BRENB. 

Mill  Creek  Gap,  above  St.  Clair :  Drifts 
on  Skidmore  and  Buck  Mountain ;  steam- 
power,  20  horse. 

IVo.  36. 
PRIMROSE  AND   PEACH   MOUN- 
TAIN COAL  COMPANY. 

In  St  Clair :  New  concern,  now  under 
development;  steam-power,  120  horse; 
capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum. 

STo.  87. 
GEORGE  S.  REPPLIER 

Mammoth  colliery.  Junction  of  Wolf 
Creek  and  Mill  Creek,  above  St.  Clair : 
Two  slopes  on  Mammoth,  one  758  feet 
deep ;  steam-power,  440  horse ;  capacity, 
75,000  tons  per  annum  ^  production  in 
1865,  38,762  tons. 


JVo.  8& 
MANCHESTER  COAL  COMPANY. 

Wadesville,  (C.  Frantz*s  old  place:) 
Slope  on  Primrose  and  Orchard ;  steam- 
power,  80  horse;  production  in  1865, 
32,920  tons. 

No.  39. 
CHARLES  SAYLOR,  Agbht. 

Above  Wadesville:  Slope  on  Prim- 
rose ;  steam-power,  50  horse ;  production 
in  1865, 14,083  tons. 

Kg.  40. 
JOB  RICH. 

Near  Pottsville:  Small  operation  for 
home  consumption. 

ITo.  41. 

DUNCAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

On  Mount  Carbon  Railroad,  Peach 
Mountain  or  Gate  vein,  below  water 
level :  Production  in  1865,  23,858  tons. 

No.  43, 
NORWEGIAN  COAL  COMPANY. 

Brown's  old  Oak  Hill  and  Price  Weth- 
erill  collieries,  at  Oak  Hill,  on  the  Mount 
Carbon  Railroad:  One  shaft  and  three 
slopes  on  Primrose,  sinking  to  Mam- 
moth ;  steam-power,  340  horse ;  capacity, 
under  fhll  development,  100,000  tons  per 
annum ;  production  in  1864, 19,664  tons ; 
in  1865,  7,407  tons. 

ITo.  43. 

MOUNT  CARBON  COAL  CO. 

Wm.  Williams'  old  colliery,  at  Mount 
Laffee:  Shaft  on  Primrose,  sinking  to 
Mammoth;  steam-power,  65  horse;  ca- 
pacity, 70,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865,  7,068  tons. 

No.  44. 
BAST  MOUNT  LAFFEE  COAL  CO. 

Mount  Laffee  colliery,  at  Mount  LalTee : 
Slope  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power,  about 
150  horse;  sinking  and  preparing  for 
operation. 
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SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN  DIS- 
TRICT. 

Wo.  46. 

NEW  HAVEN  COAL  COMPANY. 

West  Mount  Lafibe  colliery,  at  Mine 
Hill  Qap:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power  about  125  horsey  idle  daring  1865. 

Vo.  46  and  48. 

WILLIAM  H.  STABR. 

Dicmond  colliery.  (See  Star  Coal  Com- 
pany, No.  18.) 

Wo.  47. 
R.  C.  HILL 

Patten's  Old  Mine  colliery,  at  Mine 

Hill  Gktp,  on  Mammoth,  below  water 

level. 

Vo.  49. 

WILLIAM  KBAR  &  CO. 

Mine  Hill  Gap  colliery,  near  Coal 
Castle:  Slope  on  Mammoth;  steam- 
power,  350  horse. 

Wolf  Creek  Diamond  colliery,  near 
MinesTille,  on  Primrose  and  Diamond: 
Steam-power,  150  horse;  production  in 
1865,  76,571  tons. 

IVo.  51. 

WILLIAM  LITTLEHALBS. 

(Now  New  Castlb  Mutual  Coal  Co.) 

Patterson  colliery:  At  Greenberry, 
Mine  Hill  Basin,  on  Back  Mountain, 
(Jugular,)  above  water  level ;  production 
in  1864,  ^400  tons. 

Ho.  62. 

NEW  YORK  AND   SCHUYLKILL 

COAL  company: 

Heckscherville  colliery,  on  (Jugular) 
Daniel,  Mammoth  and  other  lower  yeine : 
Two  slopes  and  two  tunnels ;  stean^power, 
730  horse;  capacity,  150,000  tona  per. 
annum ;  production,  90,000  tons. 

Thomaston  colliery,  north  side  of  Mine 
HUl,  Mammoth,  SKidmore  and  Buck 
Mountain:  Shafts  83  yards  deep;  steam- 
power,  210  horse ;  capacity,  180,000  tons 
per  annum ;  producticm,  120,000  tons* 

Otto  Red-ash  colliery,  south  side  Mine 
Hill,  on  Black  Heath  and  split  of  Mam- 
moth, (same  as  at  Wolf  Creek:)  One 
slope,  320  yards  long ;  steam-power,  270 


horse ;  capacity,  ISfMNKItons  per  annum ; 
production,  80,000  tons. 

Black  HeAth  Colliery,  south  side  of 
Mine  Hill,  on  Black  HeaAh,  Skidmore, 
and  and  Back  vein  (above  water-level)  ; 
steam-power,  60  horse. 

North  Tunnel  Collierr,  south  side  of 
Mine  Hill,  on  Mumnolh,  above  water- 
level;  c^tacity,  40,000  tons;  prodnetieo, 
20,000  tons. 

Forestville  Colliery,  at  Forestville,  on 
Mammoth  and  lower  veins.  Slope  900 
yards  long ;  steam-power,  140  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 1^,000  tons ;  production,  70,000 
tons. 

Total  shipments  from  the  six  collieries 
in  1865, 172^8  tons. 

T.  H.  SCHOLLENBERGER*  Aonr. 

Near  Olen  Carbon,  on  Mammoth  and 
other  White  Ash  Veins :  Production  in 
1865,  44,190  tons. 

Ho.  MU 

GLBN  CAELBON  COALGOMPANY. 

Glen  Carbon  colliery,  above  Hecks- 
cherville, in  Mine  Hill  Basin :  Slope  on 
Mwnmotb  and  other  White  Ash  veins ; 
steam-power,  135  horsey  capacitgr*  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  prodnction  in  1865, 
25,563  tons. 

B'«.64» 

B.  HAMMET. 

Peaked  Mountain  colHery,  in  Mine  Hill 
Basin,  on  Mammoth  and  other  veins: 
Three  drifts,  three  tunnels,  two  shafts, 
one  slope;  steam-power,  520  horse;  ca> 
pacity,  100,000  tons  per  asuram ;  produc- 
tion m  1865,  21,603  tons.  (Burned  out 
in  March,  1865;  started  in  Jnly  same 
year.) 

Vo.  65. 

PEOPLE'S  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

Near  Monterey,  on  Mammoth  and  other 
veins:  Produotion  in  1866,.44»190  ten& 

Vo.  80. 

GORMAN  it  W1NTEB8TBIN. 
Near  Monterey,  repairing  Taylor's  old 

place. 

BLACK  HEATH  GOAL  COMPANY. 
Seniira  old  plaoe,  nenr  Miaesville, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth,  8kidi> 
more  and  Buck  Mountain,  (looaUy  knows 
as  Black  Valley,  Skidmore  and  Spring 
veins:)  Steam-power,  20  korae;  prMie- 
tion  in  1865, 12,802  tons. 


DBSCBimOH  or  VINES. 


If  AHMOTH  VEIN  CONSOLIDATED  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  great  coal  companj  own  aod  operate  eight  of  the  Urgeat  collieries,  tDcInd 
ing  the  new  shart  at  WadeaTille,  in  the  Anthracite  Regions,  and  all  of  them  are  on 
the  Mammoth  Yeio,  which  is  the  greatest  coal  bed  of  the  anthracite  fields.  Among 
tiieBe,  the  Bickorj  Colliery,  at  St.  Clair,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  snccessfnl  in 
operation,  claims  onr  special  attention.  This  collierj  is  located  ia  the  second  basin 
soath  of  the  Mine  Hill  range — John's  intervening — which,  in  this  Ticinity,  hu  in- 
variabl;  prodaced  the  most  excellent  coal,  while  the  Mammoth  is  here  nniforailj 
found  in  its  best  workable  condition,  and  from  20  to  SO  feet  in  thickness.  The  old 
Hickory  Collierj,  fonnerlj  Milnes',  has  been  constantlj  prodDctive  for  a  period  of 
over  30  years,  and  promises  to  be  equally  available  for  many  years  to  come;  while 
the  new  Hickory  Shaft  Colliery,  now  in  coarse  of  development,  to  the  dip  of  the  old 
workings,  and  to  the  west  of  the  same,  at  Wadeaville.  will  command  a  breasting  of 
1,300  feet  on  the  Mammoth  with  a  "  run"  oa  the  "  strike"  of  the  some  of  two  mites. 
The  seven  foot  and  the  nnderlying  Skidmore  and  Bnck  HoDDlain  beds  are  alto 
iTMlable  in  the  shaft  colliery  wita  an  eqnal  ran,  and  greatly  increased  breasting. 

This  new,  colliery,  being  designed  and  executed  with  a  view  to  permanence, 
economy  of  prodaction,  ana  the  moat  approved  mining  appliances,  promises  to  he 
one  of  our  most  extensive  and  productive  colliery  establishments.  Tbe  Hickory 
coal  has  always  enjoyol  a  high  reputation  in  market,  and  Jostl^  so,  becaose  none 
better  is  produced  in  the  Anthracite  Regions.  We  consider  the  Hickory,  Pine  Forest 
and  John's  Eagle  Colliery  coals,  as  equal  to  the  beat  Locnst  Mountain  or  Lehigh, 
both  in  appearance  and  availability.  The  present  capacity  of  the  old  Hickory  ia 
about  120.000  tons  per  annum ;  while  the  new  Hickory  ia  estimated  to  produce  from 
IM^OOO  to  300,000  torn.  Tbe  aggregate  steam-power  at  the  old  works  is  .350  horse ; 
at  th<  new  works  6&0  is  proposed,  or  a  total  of  over  1000  horse-power.  The  sine  of 
the  new  shaft  is  14  by  22  feet,  and  the  estimated  depth  to  the  Mammoth  about  600  feet. 

Tbe  Mammoth  Vein  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  in  addition  to  the  Hickory 
OoIUeries,  own  and  operate  two  collieries  near  Tuscarora  (see  No.  8  on  map],  in  the 
Sonthsra  Coal  Field,  and  fonr  collieries  in  the  Mahanoy  Region,  of  the  Middle 
Coal  Field;  namely,  tbe  Mahanoy  Valley,  Locust  Honntain,  Locust  Gap  and  A.  S. 
Wolf  Collieries,  (see  No.  11  ou  map,]  all  on  the  Mammoth  Vein. 

W.  H.  SH&AFBR,  ESQ.,  !■  tlie  general  agent  of  this  company. 


Bo.  SB.-e«  lUp. 

PINE  FOREST  COLUERY. 

OBOBQE  W.  SNYDER. 

George  W.  Snyder's  Fioe  Forest  colliery  has  been  in  KcUve  operation  during  ■ 
period  of  twenty  yewa,  and  baa  always  been  productive,  with  a  capacity  of  ^wnt 
100,000  tADs  per  annom ;  and,  perhaps,  no  coal  sent  to  market  has  been,  inrariaU;. 
BO  well  prepared,  daring  "  good  "  as  well  as  "  bad  times,"  as  the  "  Pine  Forest"  "' 
tliat  has  coDBtantly  enjoyed  a  better  reputation  among  coal  consumers. 

The  old  Pine  Forest  colliery  is  near  the  town  of  St.  Clair,  and  on  the  Mnthen 
slopes  of  the  celebrated  Mine  Hill  range,  along  which  the  white-ash  co«l-bedf  tie 
generally  in  their  best  cooditioo,  and  extremely  prodoctiTe ;  bat  at  no  point  Moth  ol 
the  Mine  Hill  are  ihey  so  uniformly  good  as  in  this  vicinity. 

The  veins  worked  iu  the  Pine  Forest  colliery  are  the  "Seven  Foot"  Hamnotb 
and  Skidmore.  For  a  considerable  period  they  were  productive  above  water  level 
bat  the  third  "  lift "  below  is  Id  operatioo  through  the  Pine  Forest  slope ;  wUlt  tht 
fourth  "  lift"  is  being  opened  by  the  new  Pine  Forest  shaft,  which  is  now  in  conne 
of  development,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  209. 

The  old  Pine  Forest  collierj  will  be  productive  for  a  coosidenble  length  of  timt 
yet,  and  tbe  combined  capacity  of  both  establishments  may  be  stated  at  350,000  tou 
peraDnam.  There  are  two  slopes  at  this  colliery,  on  the  Mammoth,  connected  by 
tunnels  with  both  tbe  "Seven  Foot"  and  Skidmore,  and  the  aggregate  power  of  the 
hoisting  and  pumping  engines  thereon  is  160  horse.  The  breaker  engine  is  40,  and 
the  dirt-plane  engine  40  horse-power;  while  a  small  locomotive  engine  is  need  tor  tbs 
purpose  of  conveying  the  nine  ears  tVom  point  to  point  on  the  rartacei  the  total 
steam-power  at  old  Pine  Forest,  being  abont  250  horse. 


DESCBIFTION  Of  KINES. 


PINE  FOREST  SHAFT  COLLIERT. 


The  new  Pine  Forest  shaft  colliery  is  now  in  coara e  of  develop, 
■nent,  bj  a  shaft  snnk  to  the  dip  of  the  old  Pine  Forest  works, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  second  basin  south  of  the  Mine  Hitl,--r 
that  known  u  Jobos'  basin  beiog  the  first.  This  shaft  is  12—20 
feet  in  Nze,  and  about  330  feet  in  depth  to  the  Mammoth.  It  is 
intended,  however,  to  reach  the  Skidmore,  which  is  about  450  feet 
from  the  sorface,  and  perhaps,  eveDtnally,  the  Back  MoontaiD 
vein.  The  character  of  the  work  and  improvements  at  this  new 
collier;  are  snbst&ntial  and  well  designed  for  permanence  and 
economy  of  operations.  I'be  hoisting  mochincrj  consists  of  a 
pair  of  engines  connected  to  the  same  shaft  at  right  angles  with 
link  motion, — cylinders,  20  inches  diameter,  by  fonr  feet  stroke, 
and  capable  of  elevating  1000  tons  of  coal  per  day.  A  large 
"Boll  Engine"  is  erected  for  ihe  purpose  of  drainage,  with  a  60 
inch  cylinder,  10  feet  stroke,  and  two  columns  of  20  inch  pipes  in 
two  lifts.  The  breaker  is  40.  and  the  dirtplane  engine  30  horse- 
power ;  giving  a  total  steam-power,  at  the  shaft,  of  about  725 
horse,  or  an  aggregate  at  both  collieries  of  1000  horse-power. 

The  engines  for  the  new  shaft,  in  particnlar,  ore  of  great 
strength  and  simplicity,  and  admirable  as  models  of  ntiiung 
machinery.  Mr.  Snyder  builds  his  own  machinery  at  bis  old  and 
Justly  celebrated  Pottsville  Uachine  works  and  foundry. 

The  extent  of  "  breasting  "  on  the  dip  of  the  seams,  from  the 
dip  workings  of  the  slope  to  the  levels  of  the  shaft,  is  from  400  to 
600  feet;  while  the  "mn"  on  their  "strike"  is  sb oat  one  and 
three-quarter  miles.  The  Mammoth  is  here  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
tbicknesB,  tbc  Skidmore  8  feet,  and  the  "Seven  Foot"  8  feat; 
while  the  Buck  Mountain  vein  has  been  fonnd  in  the  vicinity  10 
feet  thick.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  workable  coal  is,  therefore, 
abont  Gfty  feet,  and  the  amount  available  at  these  collieries,  in- 
cloding  the  basin,  to  the  dip  of  the  shaft,  not  less  tlian  10,000,000 

The  moderate  dip  of  the  measures  in  the  new  shad  colliery, 
the  number  of  seams,  and  the  proximity  to  the  basin,  offer  an 
admirable  opportnnity  of  introducing  the  best  and  most  improved 
■yBtema  of  mining  and  ventilation  ;  while  the  extensive  and  snb- 
■tantial  style  of  the  improvements  and  the  power  of  the  machinery 
combine  to  render  this  collier;  one  of  great  capacity,  and  among 
the  best  of  onr  new  and  approved  mining  establishments.  The 
breaking  and  coal-preparing  arrangements  are  ona  large  scale, 
and  erected  with  a  view  to  the  carefal  preparation  of  the  coal  for 
market,  as  well  as  capacity  for  production  We  may,  therefore, 
■afely  state,  that  the  Pina  Fbreat  coal  in  the  future  will  mtttain 
its  r^ulalion  tn  Ike  pait. 
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OEOBGE  W.  JOHNS  k  BBO. 

This  colliery  hu  klwsyB  been  coadacted  in  the  most  prMticsl  A&d  ecraiomic*! 
ntuuei,  hBTing  be«D  developed  mod  improTed  by  two  practical  aod  prodent  nuMn, 
Tbomas  Johas  and  the  late  William  H.  Johns,  who  did  their  work  in  the  moat  »b- 
atantial  manner,  and  with  the  great  ohjecta  of  availability  and  economy  in  operation 
aonstantlj  in  view.  The  cooaeqaence  is,  that  this  has  been  one  of  oar  most  sBccn*- 
fnl — if  oot  oar  most  saccessfal — collierieB ;  and  has  realized  for  its  pendent  and 
fortnnate  poesesBors  over  a  million  of  dollars  in  net  profits. 

It  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  a  h«tter  location  than  many  others  w«  might  asae; 
nor  has  the  Mammoth  here— thoagh  nniformly  good  and  prodnctiTn  oraploxlid 
coal — been  soperior  in  siie,  or  economy  of  production,  to  the  same  m»gnificeDt  bed 
io  many  other  places,  where  it  has  not  been  so  profitably  worked.  In  mining,  ts  'n 
all  other  pnrBuitB,  practical  experience,  and  a  careful,  energetic  maoagemeDt,  ti 
almost  always  certain  ofsnccess,  and  always  certuu,  when  the  coal  exists  !■  csb- 
paratively  large  teams,  and  is  free  from  fsnlt  and  impority. 

The  Eagle  Colliery  ia  capable  of  prodocing  100,000  tons  per  annnm.  Its  pro- 
doction  has  been  aboot  75,000  tons  per  annum.  During  1864,  84,558;  1865,  TL'ti 
tons  were  shipped.  It  is  ta  the  Mammoth  Vein,  above  and  below  wkler  level;  iu 
sl«am  machinery  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  200  horse-power.  The  cfdliet;  ia  toeau' 
at  the  oppcr  end  of  the  town  ofSL  Clair. 


DESOBIPRHOr  OF  MIIIFS. 
JSo,SO.  SaBlC»p. 

PINE  KNOT  COAL  COMPANY. 

CAPITAL  $5IW,I»0. 


The  Eut  kni  West  Pine  Knot  Collieries  are  loc&ted  on  tbe  eoath  dips  of  tli« 
Hine  Hill  Basio,  >t  the  bue  of  the  Brood  UoDDtain,  and  opposite  Uine  Hill  Qap. 
The  East  Collier;,  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  and  celebrated  Greenberry  Hines, 
which,  for  a  long  period,  produced  large  qaantities  of  the  most  excellent  coal  above 
wat«r-leTel.  The  West  Collier;  is  OD  the  site  of  the  old  Daniel  Hioes,  one  of 
the  first  worked  in  tbe  Hine  Hill  Begion,'aDd  which  was  also  operated  for  a  long  - 
period  above  water-level.  The  distance  between  these  two  collieries  is  abont  one 
Mtd  a  half  miles,  and  tbe  entire  "  mo,"  on  tbe  "strike  "  of  tbe  veins,  is  abont  thrre 
miie$l  Of  horn  the  H^kscherville  Collieries  im  the  west,  to  a  point  near  Newcastle 
on  the  east 

The  coal-beds  worked  are  locally  known  as  the  Mammotb,  or  Dantel,  Lelar,  Orosb;, 
snd  Big  Diamond — the  probable  equivalent  of  the  Uammoth,  Skidmore,  Camina, 
ftnd  Back  Mountain.  Behind  these,  to  the  north,  and  available  to  either  slope  by 
tonnel,  is  a  repetition  of  both  the  north  and  south  dips  of  all  the  lower  coal-beds, 
including  the  Uammoth,  in  what  ma;  be  called  the  Inverted  Jugular  Basin,  as 
shown  io  figare  214. 

The  Fine  Knot  Collieries  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  above  fignre  and  on  the 
south  dips  of  the  flret  basin,  which  iacludes  the  six  upper  seams  only.  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  all  the  beds  are  repeated  in  the  second,  or  North  (Jugular)  Basin, 
except  the  two  upper  ones,  and  that  the;  may  be  reached  and  operated  f>om  the 
Pine  Knot  slopes  with  much  economy.  TIms,  twehw  coeUaeds  nut^  be  worked  %t 
one  time  at  these  collieries,  which  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  mining  eatabliak- 
neuta. 

In  NovAmber,   IB63,  these  ooUisries  were  purchased  by  H.  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  since  then  a  thorough  aystem  of  improvement  has  been  introduced  and 
.  oaitied  oat^  involving  tbe  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money. 

At  tbe  West  Colliery  a  large  and  substantial  breaker,  on  the  most  approved 
plsiQS,  has  been  erected,  with  new  enpnes,  engine  houses,  tc,  Ac.  llie  slope  hu 
been  tboroughly  raprfred,  and  tunnels  driven  to  the  Lelar  and  Crosby,  at  the  second 
lift.  At  the  Kaat  Ootliery  the  pumping  slope  has  been  improved,  and  a  new  and 
powerfbl  Cornish,  or  "  Bull,"  Engine,  with  a  fifty-three  inoh  cylinder  erected,  and 
two  new  columns  of  twenty-inch  pipes  laid  down.  This  engine  atone — without  the 
assistance  of  two  other  large  pnmping-engines— is  of  snfflcient  capacity  to  drain  the 
workmgs  of  both  collieries.  The  old  coral  elope  at  this  collier;  has  been  enlarged 
to  II  by  26  feet,  and  newly  Umbered  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  flnt  Ufl.  It  is  to  be 
49 
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AFPENDO:. 


extended  to  the  kecond  lift  immediately,  and  a  new  and  improTed  ooal-breaker 
erected  thereon. 

The  aggregate  steam-power  employed  at  these  collieries  is  eight  engiDes,  and 
aboat  750  horse-power,  of  which  200  horse  is  used  for  hoisting  coal,  500  for  pumping, 
and  50  for  breaking  and  preparing.  The  capacity  of  the  mines  is  about  100,000  tons 
per  annnm,  and  when  fally  developed  shonld  reach  1,000  tons  per  day. 

Bepplier's  Mammoth  Oolliery  adjoins  the  Pine  Knot  on  the  east ;  the  New  York 
and  Schuylkill  Goal  Company's  Oollieries,  at  fieckscherville,  on  the  west,  and  Wm. 
Kear  &  Oo.'s  Mine  Hill  Gap  Colliery  on  the  south.  All  these  celebrated  mines  are 
on  the  same  veins  as  the  Pine  Knot,  and  the  character  of  the  coal  prodneed 
from  the  entire  basin  is  excellent  It  is  as  dense  as  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh,  and  as 
available  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  the  hard  anthracite  is  used. 

The  expenditure  in  developing  these  collieries  is  heavy,  but,  considering  the 
number  of  coal-beds  which  are  accessible  by  either  slope,  and  the  g^reat  length  of 
the  "  run,"— on  which  twenty-four  gangways  maybe  driven  at  each  lift — we  consider 
that  the  work  accomplished  so  far  has  been  done  with  judicious  economy,  and  with 
a  view  to  permanence  and  availability  in  improvements  and  production. 

The  officers  of  the  Pine  Knot  Coal  Company  are : 

President^  Williah  8.  KilTon,  Boston ;  Secretary ^  SmoH  Levi,  Boston ;  3V«Miir«r, 
H.  W.  FuLLBB,  Boston. 

EowiN  Habris,  Minersville,  Agei\t  and  SuperirUendenL 


Vo.  61. 
PHCENK  PARK  COAL  COMPANY. 

Four  collieries:  One  and-a-half  miles 
north-west  of  Minersville,  on  1,000  acres 
of  land  owned  by  this  company.  At 
present  working  Primrose,  Orchard  and 
Diamond :  Steam-power,  350  horse ;  pro- 
duction in  1865,  39,854  tons. 

No.  62. 
GOODMAN  DOLBIN. 

Lytle  colliery,  Woodside,  below  water 
level,  on  Diamond:  Steam-power,  50 
horse ;  capacity,  35,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865, 17,673  tons. 

Ka  64. 
HOUSEKEEPERS'  COAL  CO. 

At  Branchdale,  below  water  level,  on 
Spohn  or  Gate  vein:  Steam-power,  70 
horse. 

Vos.  66  and  66. 
8WATARA  PALLS  COAL  CO. 

Two  collieries  at  Swatara  Falls,  on 


Mammoth  and  other  seams,  above  sad 
below  water  level :  Production  in  18^. 
62,630  tons. 

Ho.  67. 
GILFILLAN  A  LYNOHL 

Swatara  colliery,  near  Swatara  Falls, 
above  water  level,  on  Mammoth  vans, 
(split :)  Steam-power,  15  horse ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 12,617  tons. 

ITo.  68. 
TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  C.  Garretson.) 

Middle  Creek,  west  of  Swatara,  on 
Mammoth,  above  and  below  water  level : 
Steam-power,  120  horse ;  capacity,  50,000 
tons  per  annum;  production  in  1864, 
24,000  tons. 

So.  60. 
SPRING  HILL  COAL  COMPANY. 

Spring  Hill  colliery:  ADan  Fisher's 
mines,  in  Sharp  Mountain,  above  water 
level ;  production  in  1865, 16,383  tons. 
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SWATARA  JDISTRICT. 

Ho.  71. 
RED  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

Near  Tremont:  Production  in  1865, 
1,710  tons. 

V9.  79. 

BEAR  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

J.  A.  Dntter'a  old  place :  On  Primrose 
and  Mammoth,  above  and  below  water 
level ;  steam-power,  200  horse ;  capacity, 
20,000  tons  per  annum. 

Vo.  79. 
J.  A.  DUTTER  k  00. 

New  place,  near  Donaldson :  Prodac- 
tion  in  1865,  8,116  tons. 

ITo.  74. 
TREMONT  COAL  COMPANY. 

(Formerly  Etien  A  Lomison,  near 
Donaldson.) 

The  Estate  of  this  Company  consists  of 
4,500  acres  of  land,  near  Turnout.  They 
now  operate  three  collieries — those 
formerly  worked  by  C.  Oarretson,  (See 
No.  68,)  Etien  k  Lomison,  and  Horton's 
old  place,  near  Donaldson.  The  veins 
available  are  the  Primrose,  10  feet  thick  ; 
Maannoth,  15  to  30  feet;  Black  Heath,  12 
feet ;  Skidmore,  10  feet,  and  the  interven- 
ing veins.  Total  steam-power,  205  horse, 
shipments  for  1865  credited  to  the 
former  operators. 

SOi  76. 
8TR0H  COAL  COMPANY. 

New  company:  Production  in  1865, 
4,251  tons. 

Vo.  79. 

ECKERT  A  CO. 

Good  Spring  Creek  colliery :  One  mile 
west  of  Donaldson,  on  Mammoth,  above 
and  below  water  level ;  steam-power,  150 
horse ;  capacity,  50,000  tons  per  annum ; 
production  in  1865,  25,213  tons. 


No.  80. 
MILLER,  GRAEF  k  CO. 
Three  Lorberry  collieries,  on  Lorberry 
Creek,  above  and  below  water  level,  on 
Mammoth :  Steam-power,  300  horse ;  ca- 
pacity, 150,000  tons  per  annum ;  produc- 
tion in  1865, 108,961  tons. 

IVo.  81. 
HENRY  HEIL. 

Two  collieries  west  of  Tremont,  on 
Mammoth,  Holmes  and  Primrose,  above 
and  below  water  level :  Steam-power,  200 
horse ;  production  in  1865,  76,900  tons. 

No.  88. 
LORBERRY  COAL  COMPANY. 

In  Sharp  Mountain,  at  Lorberry: 
Diagonal  slope,  321  feet  in  length ;  angle 
forty  deg^es,  on  Mammoth ;  steam-power, 
100  horse ;  new  operation ;  production  in 
1865,  2,810  tons. 

Ho.  84. 

BROAD  MOUNTAIN  MAMMOTH 
VEIN  MUTUAL  COAL  CO. 

Two  miles  west  of  Tremont :  Slope  on 
Primrose,  Mammoth,  Skidmore  and  other 
veins ;  steam-power,  120  horse;  new  place. 

LYKEN8'  VALLEY  DISTRICT. 

Noa.  87  and  88. 

SHORT  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

FRANKLIN  COAL  CO. 

Two  collieries :  Now  consolidated  un- 
der one  company,  below  water  level,  on 
Buck  Mountain  vein;  steam-power,  700 
horse ;  production  in  1865, 129,973  tons. 

Ho.  80. 
BEAR  VALLEY  COAL  CO. 

New  operation:  Tunnel  to  the  Bear 
Valley  coal,  lower  seams. 

No.  90. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN  COAL  CO. 

New  operation  in  Bear  Valley:  Lower 
coal  seams. 


m 


WOLF  CREEK  DIAMOND  COAL  COMPANY. 


This  Compauj  is  locftted  on  wvenl  of  our 
most  sDccessfal  mioes,  inclading  the  "  Diaausid," 
Black  Heath  and  Black  Talley,  rormerlj  owned 
bj  Gideon  Baat,  Esq.,  and  more  recently  b;  Geo. 
H,  Potts  ft  Co,  Both  of  these  parties  realised 
haodsome  profits  from  their  »per«tioDs. 

The  coal-beds  now  wwkod  bj  the  Wolf  Cieek 
Diamond  Coal  Compaoj,  are  the  Diamond  J,  and 
the  Mammolh  E  B  E,  here  split  in  thre«  seams, 
which  is  its  normal  condition  west  of  Mine  Hill 
Gap.  Locally  these  splits  are  known  as  the 
"Reese  Davie,"  "Black  Valley."  "Black  Heath" 
or  "  Petherick." 

On  the  next  page  will  be  foand  sectioiH  of  the 
Diamond,  Reese  Davis,  sad  Black  Tallej;  the 
thicknes  of  workable  coal  in  the  two  latter  being 
respecUfely  from  B  to  10  feet;  the  benckei,  a* 
represented,  being  extremely  solid  and  free  froB 
impurities.  The  Black  Heath  or  Petherick  (t)  ii 
not  represented,  bnt  the  thickness  of  aTailsMe 
coal  is  aboat  the  same  as  in  the  Black  T^ley,  w 
from  8  to  10  feet.  It  will  thns  appear  that,  tboagh 
the  Mammoth  is  here  divided  into  three  aeant, 
tiie  amount  or  coal  is  not  thereby  diminiahed.  The 
nsnal  eise  of  the  Mammoth  is  26  feet,  and  the  three 
or  perhaps  four  seams  into  which  it  is  divided 
St  WolF  Creek  ranges  from  24  to  30  fe<>t  in  Uw 
aggregate.  We  do  sot  think  this  division  is  ao 
injury,  since  the  coal  preserves  its  splendid  ap- 
pearance, and  many  experienced^  nunera  are  of  the 
opinion  that  more  coal  can  be  oht^ned  from  reins 
of  moderate  dimensions,  than  from  excessire  en- 
largements, wbeu  the  respective  thickness  is  cost- 
pared  ;  that  is— three  »eam>  of  10  feet  each  will 
produce  more  availtdila  ooal  per  sere  than  one  ot 
30  feet  thickness,  and — unless  the  larger  bed  is 
favorable  formed  and  stratified — with  more  ccoih 
Otay. 
^^  These  collieries  are  located  abont  one  mile  north 

of  Hinersviile,  on  the  Herblne  and  Wolf  Creek  tracts  principaUy,  comprising  abont 
1000  acres  of  land  willi  a  "  mil "  of  nearly  two  miles  on  the  "strike  "  of  the  aoams. 


DEscBipTiair  or  vines.  7 

No.  1  colliery  u  kgown  u  the  "  old  white-ash ;"  No.  2,  u  «€■••  ««. 

the  "  DiuDond  red-Mh;"  No.  3,  u  the  "  new  whit«-a8h ;"  No. 
4,  u  the  "Block  Tftlley  old  slope,"  and  No.  0,  u  the  "Black 
Valley  new  elope."  The  steam-power  on  these  five  collieries  is 
about  500  horse,  and  their  capacity  S00,000  tons  per  aasvm. 

The  quality  or  the  coal  from  these  mines  is  ezcelleot,  and 
has  always  stood  very  high  in  market  The  DiamoDd  colliery 
OD  the  Diamond  vein  produces  red-ash,  Vhich  is  appropriately 
named  "  Diamond "  Trom  its  rich  and  splendid  appearance, 
while  its  combustion  in  grates  and  stoves  is  perfect.  For  the 
prodnctioD  of  a  glowing  and  genial  fire,  in  the  open  grate  par- 
ticularly, there  is  no  coal  equal  to  the  Anthracite  red-ash,  and 
none  better  than  that  produced  from  the  Ihamond  bed,  or  J 
of  ODT  nomenclatare. 

Between  tbis  seam  and  the  Beese  Davis  B,  there  are  four  or 
five  workable  beds  or  veins  including  the  Orchards,  which  may 
be  operated  by  tnonels  from  aoy  one  of  the  Wolf  Oeek  eol- 

The  Reese  Davis  is  a  pink-ash  coal,  whick  is  rare  for  any 
portion  of  the  Hammath,  bnt  the  coal  thos  finds  a  place  be- 
tween the  extra  red-ash  aad  the  nhite-ash  coals,  and  has  been 
foond  to  answer  an  admirable  pnrpose  for  generating  steam 
qnickly,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a  great  draught  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  Black  Talley,  Black  Heath  or  Pethcrick  are 
whil»«sh  beds  and  cnnstitnte  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Mam- 
moth, and  answer  every  pnrpose  for  which  the  white-ash 
Anthracites  are  used,  while  the  jnst  celebrity  of  these  coals  in 
market  is  the  best  gnarantee  of  their  general  avaitabitity  and 
good  eharacter. 
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NEW  BOSTON  COAL  COMPANY. 


BKOAD    MOCNTAIN    BASIN. 

This  magnificent  basin  of  coal  will  be  foand  rnll;  described  in  Chapter  XIIL 
from  page  269  to  278.  It  is  an  isolated  deposit,  identical  with  the  Anthrarite 
coal  formation,  but  disconnected  from  anj  of  the  grand  divisions  or  fielda  forming 
the  Anthracite  regions.  It  is  rather  iienrBr  to  the  Mahanajr  or  Middle  coal  field, 
tlian  to  the  First,  or  SoDthem  Anthracite  field,  and  partakes  more  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Hshano;  basins  and  coal-beds,  than  of  the  Schnylkill  region;  hot 
ne  cannot  Jnstlj  assiga  it  to  either,  and  have,  therefore,  considered  and  described  it 
as  a  distinct  formation,  as  we  have  the  Lehigh  Basins,  which  are  similar  in  extent, 
and  in  the  character  of  their  beds  and  coals. 

The  traasTerse  section  given  above  illustrates  the  number  and  relative  sises  of  the 
coal-beds,  and  their  miaimom  and  maximnm  dips.  The  character  an<]  location  of 
the  extensive  inpTOvementB  now  being  erected  are  approximately  given,  and  the 
general  style  of  the  works  in  pri^^ss  for  the  full  development  of  the  basin. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  a  slope  is  snok  on  the  Back  Uoontain  bed.  This  slope  is 
of  large  dimensions,  and  is  sank  420  feet  below  water-level.  At  this  depth,  a  tonne 
is  driven  from  the  Back  Hoantain  to  the  Mammoth,  which  will  cat  both  (C)  and  the 
Skidmore.  Each  of  these  veins  or  beds  is  in  good  workable  condition,  the  first 
being  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  latter  from  nine  to  ten.  Tht 
accompanying  vertical  section  gives  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  coal-beds,  tbeir 
distances  apart,  and  the  total^ depth  to  the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  A,  which  is  seldom  fonnd  in  workable  siie  elsewhere,  i^brre 
seven  feet  thick,  and  productive  of  good  merchantable  coal.  B,  or  the  Bock  Mono- 
tain,  is  a  fine  bed,  of  18  feet  thickness,  and  the  coal,  thus  fiir  developed,  is  of  the 
most  splendid  character,  both  in  appeaniDce  «ad  for  general  ase ;  as  a  stean  asd 
furnace  coal,  it  mast  nitimately  become  a  great  favorite  in  the  market. 
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Ti(.  HI. 

The  Hammotli  We,  boweTer,  Is  the  *<*■  >>*■ 

grand  bej  of  the  Anthracite  rtgit 

ukd  rangei  u  high  as  lercDtj  fea< 

tbichnesB ;   is    eTenly   deposited,   i 

with  none  of  tiie  imperleeUonB  gt 

rallj  kttending  the  ffneA  enUrgem 

of  this  magniflcent    bed.      We    g 

(Fig.  S19)  K  lection  ihowing  its  dim 

siona  knd  diTisions,  in  vhich  it  will 

seen  thftt  the  amoant  of  bone  sod  *i 

is  Terj  limited,  compared  with  the  i 

of  the  vein. 
The  works  now  being  erected  bj 

New  Boston  Coal  Company  on  i 

basin,  are  of  the  most  complete  t 

ex  tensive  character,  being  designed  i 

executed  b;  George  H.  Fotts,  assis 

by  hisiiiperii)tcndeot,J.  LondenBeai 

while  the  massive    and  powerfnl 

gines  required,  aggregating  700  hoi 

power,  are  bnilt  bj  Oeorge  W.  S 

der,  of  Pottsville.  and  promise  to 

perfect  models  of  mine  machinerj. 
The  slope,  engines,  and  breaker, 

alt  estimated    for  the    production 

1,000  tons  of  coal  per  daj,  and  we  hi 

no  donbt  bnt  that  double  this  amoi 

might  be  prodaced  from  this  one  *l 

and  mine,  if  desired,  since  twelve  ga 

waja  may  be  driven  in  the  sis  seami  < 

coal  here  available,  and  entered  by 

Dels  from  the  main  slope  on  the  Be 

MonnUin.    It  is  designed  to  elevat 

train  of/ovr  can  at  once,  which, 

arriving  at  the  top  of  the  slope,  n 
._. -jii  ncTiM  DFTRi  by  gravity  (o  and  Ao™  the  top  of 
■MAO  wicnT*i>  iMii.  breaker ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  sh 
it  is  BO  arranged  that  a  train  can  always  be  in  waiting.  I 
thus  evident  that  not  only  1.000,  bat  2,000  tons  per  day  i 
be  produced  from  this  simple  slope  on  the  Back  Honntain  b 
B,  a  section  of  which  is  here  presented. 

The  estate  of  this  Company,  in  the  New  Boston  Basin,  cc 
prises  about  1,600  acres  of  land,  and  rnns  on  the  "strike' 
the  seams  or  veins  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles,  wbi 

of  course,  gives  the  length  which  the  gangways  can  "  rnn  " 

the  same.    The  average  width  of  the  basin  is  about  2,000  feet,  '  xi*  iMran,  wMoa" 
and  the  depth  from  900  to  1,000  feet    The  toUl  thickness  of        m""*!!  auiv. 
the  coal  is  about  100  feet,  which  will  yield,  under  economical  mining,  nearly  ISO.OOO 
tons  per  aero ;  bnt  taking  the  average  yield  at  the  safe  estimate  of  100.000  tons  per 
acre,  a  small  amount  of  calculation  will  prodnce  a  vast  array  of  fignres  as  the 
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probable  prcdnctiM  of  tkia  proper!;.    We  hesitate  to  make 
thoH,  ainca  ths  renUt  woald  awrcQlj  b*  credited. 

Tha  location  of  tUi  baaia  ia  avuUUe  to  both  the  Pbibadel- 
phia  and  New  Tork  Buu-kets.  It  is  about  6Te  milN  tntm  tbe 
Broad  MoontaiD  and  Hdianoy  Railroad,  which  is  a  feeder  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Be«diag  Boad,  and  bow  a  braoeh  of  the 
■ame.  The  miBea  uay  be  oonaected  with  thi>  road  oa  cm; 
fradoa,  it  deiired. 

A  road  ia,  howarer,  now  in  conrae  of  coDRtnctim  fron  lite 
New  Boston  HinM  to  Delano,  on  the  Lehigk  and  Makanoy 
road — a  diatance  of  abont  eight  nilea — with  eaij  grades,  "nw 
branch  pats  the  New  Boston  Mines  in  direct  connection  with 
New  York  by  rail,  with  an  sdraotage  in  grades  and  distance 
over  the  Uahanoj  B^ion  generally,  and  nearly  (m  k  p«r  with 
the  Haileton  Mines. 
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MARYLAND. 

OTJMBKRLAND    COAL    BEGION. 
BABTON  COAL  COMPANY. 

Th«  loc&tfon  of  this  Cokl  Compuiy  li  at  Bartoti,  in  Allegbany  Conntj,  Hftrytuid, 
on  tfae  watera  of  tlie  George's  Creak,  and  in  the  celebrated  Froatborg  buio.  The 
town  of  Barton  is  on  the  George's  Creek  Railroad,  rifsn  m. 

abont  four  milcB  above  its  jnnction  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Piedmont,  (aoe  map  of 
the  Camberlaud  Cool  Region  on  page  332.) 

The  mines  of  this  CoTnpaoj  a're  about  two  milee 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  ore  opened  io  the  face 

of  a  monntain,  down  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  a  self-acting  gravity  plane  of 
1,500  feet  in  length.  From  the  foot  of  tbie  plane  an  ezcelleot  T  Bail  track  of  7.400 
feet  in  length  leads  to  the  damping  house,  oa  the  line  of  the  George's  Creek  Rail* 
road,  at  Barton.  The  mine  cars  are  takea  direct  from  the  minaa  to  the  hMtd  of  the 
plane  by  horees'or  mnles,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  plane  by  locomotive  power. 
The  capacity  of  the  Barton  minee  is  from  60,000  to  100,000  tone  per  aonnm.  The 
planes  and  ontside  fixtores  are  capable  of  doing  a  much  larger  business,  and  it 
eeems  to  ns  that  the  addition  of  the  adjoining  ML  Clare  estate  to  the  coal  property 
of  the  Barton  Company  would  be  most  desirable,  since  it  would  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  increase  their  productiona  largely,  and  would  make  their  operations  perma- 
nent and  equal  in  production  and  value  to  the  best  Cumberlaod  mines.  The  situation 
of  this  property  and  its  availability  for  mining  purposes,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  Barton  mines  and  improvements,  cannot  £ul  to  strike  the  observant  and 
practical  mining  engineer  with  bvorable  impressions,  aa  it  did  ds,  daring  oar  late 
visit.  It  would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  of  opening  the  mines  on  the  HL 
Clare  tract  in  a  systematic  and  permanent  manner,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say 
of  any  of  the  mines  in  the  Cumberland  Region.  Though  the  coal  is  mined  reason- 
ably cheap,  it  can  be  prodnced.  at  less  coel,  and  much  more  coal  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  area;  while  permaneQce,  reliability  and  a  constant  large  prodoction 
may  be  secnred. 

At  the  Barton  mines,  the  "  Big  Vein"  (Mammoth  G)  is  li  feet  thick,  of  which 
IQ  feet  is  nearly  a  soli^  body  o£  pure  coal,  easily  mined  and  prodnctive  of  a  beau* 
tifal  cubical  coal,  mostly  lump.  No  coal  can  be  mined  cheapw  than  the  Barton, 
and,  under  ordinary  prices  for  labor,  itis  estimated  that  the  marketable  coal  can  be 
pat  on  board  the  cars  for  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  a  business  of  50,000  tons  per 
■nnnm  and  upwards. 

Figure  222,  which  we  give  on  next  page,  is  an  ideal  section  of  the  coal  formatioB 
across  the  Frostburg  basin,  but  represents  the  position  of  the  Mammoth  (E)  and 
other  coal  seams  pretty  correctly.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  nomber  of  seams  ao4 
their  relative  position  agree  closely  witli  the  ooal-heds  of  the  Anthracite  measures; 

A  reference  to  our  numerous  sectiooi.  illustrating  the  Anthracite  formations,  will 
demonstrate  clearly  the  identifications  of  the  Frostburg  "Btg  Tein,"  with  the 
Anthracite  Mammoth,  or  E  of  oar  nomenclature.  Hie  hi^iest^prodnction  per 
capita,  per  annum,  at  the  Anthracite  mines  daring  1865  was  300  tons,  or  abont 
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oDe  tOD  to  each  person  employed  kbout  the  mineB  for  each  working  day.  At 
the  Broad  Top  miiiei  the  prodnction  is  oTer  400  torn  per  anntmi,  and  the  Eogliih 
.  prodnction  is  abont  600  toD>  per  capita,  per  annnm.  Or  the  prodnction  of  the  Com- 
berland  mines  ire  hare  not  sufficient  date  on  which  to  make  poBitiTestatemeal»,bat 
have  safficient  to  estimate  it  at  Dearly  &00  tona  per  annnm. 


The  great  size  of  the  Mammoth — which  ia  larger  in  the  Frostbnr^  basin  than  mj- 
where  elte,  in  the  bltnminonB  coal  fields,  when  regular  and  in  good  condition— nmI 
the  pecntiar  formation  of  its  nearly  horicontal  strata,  render  it  one  of  the  most  ecoDom- 
leal  beds  to  mine  with  which  we  are  fiuniliar.  Ko  costly  machinery  for  drainagt. 
hoisting  and  preparing  purposes  are  required,  and  the  constant  attending  eipcnMi 
of  deep  mines  are  avoided.  There  is,  however,  a  great  want  of  system  and  misiof 
information  manifest  in  all  this  region,  and,  while  the  coal  is  mined  so  cheaply,  tk 
co^  mines  are  often  rained  before  half  the  coal  is  extracted — otherwise  coal  miy  be 
mined  in  the  Frostburg  basin  with  more  economy  than  anywhere  else  in  lhi< 
country, 

VIRGINIA. 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIBE  AND  BALTIMORE  COAL  COMPANY. 

The  mines  of  this  Company  are  located  in  Hampshire  County,  Tirginia,  near  tlit 

soDthwesteru  extremity  of  the  Frostbnrg  basin.    The  minesare  opened  in  the  lidt 

rigu*  ns.  of  a  monntain,  in  common  with  nearty  all  tbe 

I  Cumberland  collieries  on  the  Big  Vein,  and  (he 
coal  is  conveyed  to  the  foot  by  grBvity  planet. 
The  coal,  both  of  the  Barton  aod  the  Eiffip- 
shire  mines,  is  beautiful  and  prepossessing  ia  ip- 
pearance,  while  in  practical  use  it  is  the  b«t 
Cumberland  ;  for  many  purposes  snper^or  to  the  Anthracite,  and  for  almost  trtrj 
purpose — except  the  mannhcture  of  iron— the  Cumberland  coal  is  equal  in  eSkliTB- 
nesa.  The  great  increase  of  the  Cumberland  coal  trade  during  1665,  of  34J.199  ttKU 
in  a  hnsiness  of  903,495  tons,  while  the  Anthracite  trade  decreased  to  a  considenble 
extent,  aeems  »  bdicat«  a  better  appreciation  of  the  valoe  of  the  Cumberlud 
coal. 
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A  large  coDSHmption  of  bitumlnoiu  coal  will  eventually  become  a  neeesdty  in  this 
country,  where  we  have  200,000  square  miles  of  bituminons  to  470  square  miles  of 
Anthracite  coal.  The  natural  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  will  be  much  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  British  coal  trade,  and  the 
present  century  may  witness  a  production  of  100,000,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  now 
over  22,000,000,  consequently  we  shall  be  forced  to  use  bitumioons  coal  for  many 
purposes  in  which  anthracite  is  now  employed.  Both  invention  and  improvement 
are  tending  to  such  results,  and  even  the  richest  bituminous  coal  can  now  be  used 
raw  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  by  the  Seimen's  process,  with  much  economy. 


BROAD  TOP  COAL  FIELD. 

SIXMILE  RUN  COAL  COMPANY. 

CAPrrAL,  $600,000.    Sbabbs,  $20  sacb. 

JOHN  ROMMEL,  Jr.,  Philadslpbia,  President. 

Tbib  coal  company  is  located  on  a  magnificent  coal  estate  of  eleven  hundred  and 
elghty-siz  acres,  in  the  heart  of  the  now  celebrated  Broad  Top  coal  field, — the  whole 
tract  being  underlaid  with  the  principal  seams  of  the  region,  and  estimated  to  con- 
tain 20,000,000  tons  of  available  coal,  the  character  of  which  needs  no  commenda- 
tion. The  estate  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Six-mile  Run,  and  on  the  west  and 
south  by  Shreeve  Run ;  and,  since  all  the  coal  lies  above  water  level,  it  is  thus  avail- 
able at  many  points  for  development,  while  the  tract  is  extensive  enough  for  the 
location  of  a  great  number  of  large  collieries.  At  present  only  two,  the  Fulton 
and  North  Point,  are  in  operation,  with  a  capacity  of  ftrom  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  day ;  but  the  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Broad  Top 
coal  will  soon  require  the  full  development  of  this  property. 

The  coal  seams  developed  are  the  Fulton,  Bamet,  Cook,  Twin  and  Spear,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  twenty-five  feet  of  workable  coal.  All  these  are  above  water 
level :  the  cost  of  developing  them  is  small,  the  mining  improvements  simple,  and 
lees  than  one4erUh  the  cost  of  those  erected  on  deep  mines,  while  the  constant  ex- 
pense of  heavy  machinery  is  avoided.  Each  man  employed  will  produce  over  four 
hundred  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  which  is  one  hundred  tons  more  than  the  average 
production  in  the  anthracite  region. 

The  development  of  the  Broad  Top  coal  field  is  of  a  comparatively  recent  date, — 
1856, — yet  the  increase  of  its  coal  trade  is  unprecedentedly  great,  and  now  exceeds 
300,000  tons  per  annum,  with  a  capacity  of  double  that  amount.  There  are  many 
fine  coal  estates  in  this  field,  but  we  think  there  are  none  more  promising  than  that 
of  the  Six-mile  Run  Coai  Company, 
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PBIOE  OP  ANTHRACITE  GOAL. 

Prepared  hy  Wm,  O,  Neileon, 

Price  of  Schnylkfll  White- Ash  Lamp,  per  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  by  the  cargo  at  Phila- 
delphia. Averaged  monthly  from  weekly  qaotatioDs  in  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List  and  Price  Current, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April. 

Maj. 

June. 

Jnlj. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Not. 

Deo. 

1829 

7.60 

7.50 

7.25 

7.42 

1830 

7.25 

7.26 

6.00 

6.76 

5.75 

6.75 

5.76 

6.76 

6.76 

6.75 

6.08 

1831 

1832 

k 

1833 

6.00 

6.00 

5.60 

5.26 

6.26 

5.?5 

5.26 

5.18 

4.88 

4.88 

4.88 

1834 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.87 

4.50 

4.84 

1836 

4.56 

4.56 

4.56 

4.66 

4.60 

4.63 

4.63 

4.68 

4.88 

4.90 

5.03 

6.47 

4.84 

1B36 

7.70 

7.44 

7.31 

6.58 

5.38 

5.60 

6.50 

6.19 

6.41 

6.60 

7.13 

8.05 

6.64 

1837 

8.25 

8.25 

8.04 

6.78 

6.^0 

6.38 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 

6.09 

6.13 

6.13 

6.'<2 

1838 

6.13 

5.91 

6.28 

6.26 

5.16 

5.13 

5.13 

5.13 

5.10 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.27 

1839 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1840 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

5.00 

4.63 

4.63 

4.63 

4.66 

4.96 

6.06 

5.34 

4.91 

1841 

6.40 

7.00 

6.44 

6.88 

5.69 

5.17 

5.13 

6.27 

6.56 

5.63 

5.63 

6.63 

6.79 

1842 

5.63 

5.56 

6.06 

4.38 

4.03 

3.88 

3.83 

3.60 

3.56  3.51 

3.56 

3.56 

4.18 

1843 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

3.25 

1844 

3.50 

3.33 

3.10 

3.02 

3.00 

3.03 

3.18 

3.21 

3.26 

3.26 

3.27 

8.26 

8.20 

1845 

3.26 

3.26 

3.27 

8.31 

3.31 

3.31 

3.44 

3.44 

3.59 

3.74 

3.76 

3.81 

3.46 

1846 

3.81 

3.75 

3.72 

3.84 

3.87 

3.97 

4.00 

3.94 

3.96 

3.88 

4.00 

4.00 

3.90 

1847 

3.88 

3.81 

3.81 

3.81 

3.60 

3.63 

3.69 

3.83 

3.95 

3.88 

3.88 

3.88 

3.80 

1848 

3.90 

3.90 

3.58 

4.44 

3.37 

3.29 

3.33 

3.56 

3.46 

3.41 

3.29 

3.36 

3.50 

1849 

3.36 

3.36 

3.45 

3.62 

3.62 

3.86 

3.88 

3.81 

3.75 

8.69 

3.67 

3.50 

3.62 

1850 

3.50 

3.50 

3.40 

3.31 

3.25 

3.25 

3.26 

3.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.26 

4.25 

3.64 

1851 

4.28 

4.13 

3.66 

3.31 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.05 

3.17 

3.20 

3.25 

3.00 

3.34 

1852 

3.18 

3.47 

3.40 

3.44 

3.44 

3.45 

3.46 

3.50 

3.56 

3.56 

3.56 

3.50 

3.46 

1853 

3.42 

3.44 

3.45 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.47 

3.64 

4.03 

4.19 

4.19 

4.10 

3.70 

1854 

4.50 

4.50 

3.25 

4.39 

4.81 

5.16 

5.56 

6.00 

6.00 

6.81 

5.68 

5.60 

5.19 

1855 

5.60 

6.28 

4.63 

4.60 

4.60 

4.46 

4.28 

4.19 

4.19 

4.19 

4.16 

4.06 

4.49 

1856 

4.06 

4.25 

4.25 

4.25 

4.05 

4.50 

4.00 

4.00 

4.12 

4.13 

4.10 

4.08 

4.11 

1867 

3.92 

3.92 

3.92 

3.89 

3.85 

3.85 

3.88 

3.87 

3.85 

3.82 

3.82 

3.82 

3.87 

1858 

3.83 

3.83 

3.77 

3.47 

3.23 

3.23 

3.25 

3.25 

3.32 

3.32 

3.32 

3  30 

3.43 

1859 

3.28 

3.38 

3.34 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.19 

3.20 

3.34 

3.29 

3.25 

1860 

3.28 

3.29 

3.30 

3.30 

3.23 

2.31 

3.36 

3.39 

8.60 

3.53 

3.62 

3.63 

3.40 

1861 

3.63 

3.63 

3.50 

3.24 

3.22 

3/29 

3.37 

3.40 

3.36 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

3.39 

1862 

3.33 

3.33 

3.11 

2.78 

2.78 

3.64 

4.58 

4.85 

4.98 

5.22 

5.50 

5.63 

4.14 

1863 

5.38 

5.25 

4.63 

4.75 

5.50 

6.80 

6.25 

6.50 

6.75 

7.25 

7.50 

7.13 

6.06 

1864 

7,10 

6.76 

6.59 

7.20 

7.88 

8.34 

9178 

10.75 

10.13 

8.90 

8.88 

8.38 

8.39 

1865 

8.38 

8.38 

8.63 

8.10 

6.76 

6.26 

6.03 

6.60 

8.32 

8.93 

8.81 

8.26 

7.86 

1866 

7.94 

7.75 

NorE.^We  find  no  reliable  date  on  which  to  found  an  extension  of  the  above 
chart  fdrther  back  than  1829 ;  bnt  may  note  the  price  of  coal,  at  intervals,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  anthracite  trade.  Anthracite  coal  was  sold  at  Marieta,  on  the 
Basqnehanna,  for  blacksmith  purposes,  at  $8  and  $9  per  ton,  from  1810  to  1814.  In 
Philadelphia  the  first  Lehigh  coal  was  sold  to  Messrs.  White  k  Hazard  in  the  spring 
of  1814  for  $21  per  ton ;  and  in  1820  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  tons  were  sold  for 
§8.60  per  ton.  From  1822  to  1824  the  prices  of  Lehigh  coal  ranged  from  $8.40  to 
$10  per  ton,  and  during  1826-27  the  prices  of  Schoylkill  coal  ranged  from  $7  to 
$7.50  per  ton. 

The  above  table  was  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care  by  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Neilson, 
as  a  statisticflA  chart  for  the  use  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.    He 

firoposes  to  print  it  in  fonr  colors  and  handsomely  mounted  on  rollers  for  reference 
t  will  be  issued  in  June. 
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SECTION  IV. 

STATISTICS  OP  PETROLEUM. 

Rock-oil,  or  Petroleum,  has  so  wonderfully  and  so  suddenly  aasnmed  a  prominent 
position  among  oar  mineral  resources,  for  we  can  assign  it  no  other  position,  that 
the  statlcian  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  development ;  and,  while  the 
production  has  grown  from  little  to  much,  at  a  rate  beyond  precedent,  the  demand 
and  consumption  has  been  equal.  The  increase  of  this  trade  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  age*  It  reaches  to  almost  erery  civilised  city  or  country  throughout  the 
world.  In  almost  every  fomily,  outside  of  the  cities,  it  forces  its  way  aa  the  cheapest 
and  most  pleasing  light  that  can  be  produced,  except  that  from  gas,  and  in  all  the 
trades  and  mechanical  professions  it  has  made  a  footing.  Yet,  within  five  yean,  it 
was  hardly  known  as  an  article  of  commerce ;  but,  within  that  brief  time,  it  has 
become  a  leading  article  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  Though  it  has 
existed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  untold  ages  before  the  creation  of  man,  and 
betrayed  its  presence  by  thousands  of  signs^in  as  many  places,  its  availability  was 
reserved  for  the  present  necessity, — ^the  requirements  of  the  present  times. 

The  production  of  coal-oil  and  petroleum  has  become  a  permanent  parsnit, — as 
much  a  business  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  production  of  iron ;  and  one  that  must 
continue  to  increase,  but  with  more  reliability  and  practical  knowledge  than  in  the 
past.  While  we  are  supposed  to  grow  wiser  and  more  skilled  by  experience  and  the 
aid  of  science,  we  appear  to  be  less  prudent  and  more  excitable.  The  number  of 
dupes  who  were  fleeced  by  the  oil  speculation  are  legions ;  yet  the  smallest  amonnt 
of  prudence  would  have  saved  the  "sharpest  New  Yorker,"  or  the  "smartest  down 
Easter'*  from  misfortune  in  courting  the  favors  of  the  fickle  goddess,  called  no  more 
Fortune,  but  Petrdea, 

A  reckless  trust  to  chance  or  luck  was  the  governing  principle  a  year  ago,  in  mak- 
ing investments  in  oil  stocks.  No  gambling  could  have  been  more  precarious ;  be- 
cause both  Fortune  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  rogues,  were  to  be  waited  on  and 
justed.  More  prudence  and  less  haste  might  have  saved  $500,000,000  to  the  money 
bags  of  capital,  but  it  would  have  been  lost  to  the  barren  hills  of  Venango  and  the 
hungry  speculator.  While  part  of  it  has  been  sunk  in  bottomless  oil  wells  to  the 
vision  of  hapless  stockholders,  it  nevertheless  bore  fruity  and  has  gone  forth  among 
the  people,  circulating  from  pocket  to  pocket,  building  cities,  railroads  and  engines, 
and  creating  oil  kings  from  the  poor  dwellers  of  those  once  despised  barrens,  now 
ycleped  Petrolea. 

Henceforth,  perhaps,  experience  and  practical  skill  may  be  made  useful  in  seek- 
ing for  oil ;  while  science  can,  if  put  to  the  task,  unravel  many  of  the  mysteries 
which  now  seal  those  deep  fountains  of  oil  and  gas  from  the  eye  and  mind  of  thou- 
sands,  whose  anxious  ken  would  penetrate  their  secrets.    But  ordinary  prndenre 
will  be  sufficient,  if  practiced,  to  make  the  production  of  petroleum  as  certain  and 
successful  as  the  mining  of  coal,  or  the  many  mechanical  pursuits  of  the  day.    Those 
who  are  willing  to  risk  a  few  thousands,  with  the  chance  of  realising  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent.,  may  still  experiment,  as  they  will,  and  with  benefit  to  the  country 
by  new  developments ;  but  those  who  would  invest  in  the  business  with  the  expects^ 
tions  of  realising  a  fair  profit,  will  select  their  territoiy  with  great  care»  and  sink 
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tlieir  wells  with  economy — ^persevering  until  rewarded.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
business, — from  the  Northwest  of  Fennsjlvania  to  Eastern  and  Western  Kentucky, 
if  not  farther,— and  from  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Ohio  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  eastern  escapemennt  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Within  this  wide 
area,  there  are  thousands  of  localities  where  oil  may  be  found  in  paying  quantities, 
smd  in  all  probability  some  spots  as  productive  as  Venango.  Experienced  oil  men 
will  not  seek  oU  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  nor  expect  to  find  much  in  the  coal 
measures,  above  the  mill-stone  grit  But,  within  the  territory  mentioned,  there 
are  thousands  of  places,  not  yet  developed,  where  oil  can  and  will  be  found,  with 
remuneration  to  the  finder. 

In  Chapter  XXX,  on  Petroleum,  we  gave  our  views  on  the  peculiarities  of  rock- 
oil,  and  the  ways  and  means  of  judging  of  its  available  existence.  But  we  may  add 
here,  that  the  flow  of  gas  from  oil  wells  ought  to  be  stopped  or  checked,  if  possible, 
both  in  the  course  of  boring  and  afterwards ;  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
much  of  the  oH  escapes  in  this  manner,  while  the  gas  is  the  motor  to  force  up  the 
oil,  and  without  It  a  flowing  well  cannot  exist. 

Hundreds  of  abandoned  wells  are  still  emitting  gases,  and  thus  tapping  the  sources 
of  supply  and  diminishing  the  ultimate  production.  When  we  say  that  more  than 
half  the  oil  escapes  as  gas,  we  are  certainly  within  the  fact,  and  can  give  no  better 
illustration  of  the  waste  than  to  state  that  at  least  3,000,000  barrels  of  oil  are  now 
escaping  per  annum  as  gas.  We  make  this  statement  after  a  careful  examination 
and  a  pretty  careful  estimate  of  the  gaseous  volume  of  hydrocarbon  as  compared 
with  the  fluid.  Much  of  this  waste  can  be  checked  by  a  careful  stopping  of  all 
abandoned  wells,  by  filling  them,  first  with  a  wooden  plug  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred 
feet,  or  more,  and  above  that  with  pounded  earth.  The  flow  of  gas  may  also  be 
checked,  in  sinking  wells,  by  several  devices  to  fill  the  cavities ;  bat  perhaps  the 
best  plan,  where  the  flow  is  great,  will  be  to  reduce  the  gas  to  oil  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means, — a  mode  of  accomplishing  which  has  been  patented  by  the  writer. 

PRODUCTION  OP  PETROLEUM. 

The  daily  producUon  of  petroleum  in  Venango  County  is  stated  at  10,000  barrels 
for  1866,  while  the  total  production  of  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
is  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  about  12,000  barrels  per  day,  or  over  3,000,000 
barrels  per  annum.    In  the  two  past  years  the  flgures  are  tiias : 

Bamlf. 

Production  of  1864 2,130,000 

1865 2,232,878 

Estimated  for  1866 3,000,000 

COMPARATIVE  EXPORTS  OF  PETROLEUM. 

Gala.  Oalt.  OaU. 

From.  IMS.  1864.  ISW. 

New  York 19,674,897 21,332,974 14.393,686 

PhUadelphia 4,939,708 7,760,148 12,714,586 

Boston 2,048,720 1,096,307 1,438,978 

Baltimore 1,003,833 929,971 973,117 

Otherplaces 142,261 100,000 

27,667,158  31,261,661  29,720,266 

The  exports  during  1862  were  10,887,701  gallons. 
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STATISTICS  OF  PETBOLEUM. 


We  repnblisli,  from  Hie  New  York  Shipping  and  C&mmercial  ImL^  tSie 
from  New  York  during  1864,  am]  pomts  of  exports. 


exporti 


iMi. 
rron  Haw  Twk                 0*la. 

ISSB. 
Gala. 

Vflon  Saw  Toik 

18S4. 
Gala. 

1MB. 
•ala 

To  Liverpool 734,756 

London 1,480,710 

2,156,861 

To  Lisbon 

167.195 

64,66S 

2,676,831 

Ganaty  labnds.. 

11^56 

6Jltt 

Glasgow,  Ac. . . .    368,402 

414,943 

Madeira 

406 

Briitol 29,124 

71,912 

BHboa. 

2,660 

Falmouth,  fingU  ai6^4(l2 

623,176 

OUna  and   EasI 

Orangemoath, 

Indies 

8,838 

364M 

Eogland 

425,334 

Aftiea     

25,196 

12,290 

Cork.  4bc. ...... 3.310,362 

1,532,267 

Anstralia 

377,884 

304,1m 

Bowling.Englaiid     87,164 

Oti^o,  N.Z. 

10,810 

figUO 

HaTre 2.324,017 

1,774,890 

Sidney,  N.  8.  W. 

97,880 

46,013 

MarseiUes 1,982,076 

1,167^93 

Bmsil 

149,676 

1604U 

Gette 4,800 

Miif^nco 

112.986 

69,4B1 

Dankirk 232,803 

Ottb* 

418/»4 

366^ 

Dieppe 79,681 

46,000 

Argentine      Be- 

Bonen 

143,646 

pnblio  . .  V . .  .. 

20,260 

24470 

Antwerp 4,149^1 

2,692,974 

Oisalpine  Bepnb- 

Bremen 991,906 

903,004 

Ikj 

78,662 

117.626 

Amsterdam 77,041 

436 

Ohili 

96,650 

66.650 

Hambarg 1,186,080 

BoUerdam 532,926 

1^6,166 

Pern 

169,061 

256.4D7 

757,249 

Britiah  Hondoras 

6,072 

M 

Gottenbuvg -33,813 

British  QmsBa.. 

7,881 

i5aoi 

GoDsUdt 400,376 

88,060 

British  Westings 

70,976 

60,931 

CadiB  k  Malaga.     56,674 

83,824 

British  N.  Amen- 

Tarragona     and 

can  colonies .. 

28,902 

16,906 

Alicante .....     16.823 

33,000 

Danish  West  In's 

8,463 

31^ 

Barcelona 25,500 

. 

Dutch  West  Ind's 

26,638 

12,143 

Gibralter 69,181 

308,450 

French  West  In's 

16,020 

9404 

Oporto 17,474 

2,339 

Hayta 

7,088 

12,064 

Palermo 7,988 

57,115 

Central  America. 

993 

4K 

Genoa  A  Leghorn  636,121 

309,674 

Yenenoela 

28,683 

15,450 

Trieste 165,175 

3,000 

New  Granada. . . 

66,490 

107,637 

Alexandraa,Egy't      4,000 

Porto  Bico 

20,026 

59,430 

Total  eallons 

21,280.489 

19,547,604 

AVERAGE  PBICE8  OF  PBTBOLE 

.......  .........  .aPA,^ 

UM  IN  1864  AT  NI 

— >  ~' 
BWYOB 

£  AND 

PHILAD] 

ELPHIA.* 

Oradau 

1 

baSnaS. 

(ptr  gallon.)              (p«r  gallon.) 

(par  gallon.) 

1               (pargaUoa4 

January 31 1^  cents. 

52}  cents. 

July 52^  cents. 

92    cents. 

Pebnxary 30i       " 

55t      " 

August 52f 

(1 

87}     " 

March 81J       " 

59jI      *« 

September 46^^ 

(( 

86}     " 

AprU 37  iV     " 

64A    " 

October 40} 

<« 

76}     *" 

May 38         «* 

65|      " 

November 45|^ 

f« 

llfiJL    ** 

June 44J       " 

77        «« 

December 52| 

M 

92A   " 

Ayeraire  for  1864 . .  • ; . 

4L81 

M                      > 

^4.61    " 

Average  for  1863 

28.13 

"                      1 

5U4   " 



•Ji 

vm  Brnia*  Goal 

lOUandPairolanH. 
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ST.  CLAIH  FURNACE. 
JAMES  LANIQAN,  Proprietor,  PotttvtTle,  Fa. 
.  Thia  faniace  tm  originnlly  erected  by  Bnrd  F«ttersoD,  Eaq.,  for  tbe  parpoae  of 
Dsing  the  ores  of  the  Anthracite  coal  meunres,  bat  no  proper  or  ajsteiDalic  effort 
hfts  ever  been  amAt  to  mine  them  with  economy,  though  the;  are  eqa&ll;  as  rich 
and  kvailable  u  tbe  iron  orea  of  the  Welah  coal  Selds,  aod  maf,  and  will,  jet  be 
used  in  oar  Anthracite  TarDaceau  the  tnostjadicions  miitare  for  the  more  refractory 
magnetica. 

The  iron  ores  of  onr  coal  meanrei  are  chiefly  the  cubowttM,  with  a  amall  per 
centage  of  the  carbonatei  of  manganese,  lime  and  magnesia.  The  amoont  of 
metallic  iron  rangea  from  thirt;  to  sixty  per  cent,  as  an  average.  Tbe  coat  of  min< 
ing  these  ores  in  Booth  Wales  is  aboat  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  the 
coat  of  calcining  lees  than  fifteen  ceuta  per  ton.  With  minen'  wages,  at  doable  the 
Welsh  prices,  onr  ores,  yielding  forty  per  cent.,  may  be  placed  at  the  furnace  for 
02.50  per  ton.  whieb  is  mnch  less  than  the  cost  of  magnetic  and  hgmatetic  ores, 
estimating  a  proportionate  yield. 

The  iron  ores  of  onr  cual  meonrea,  therefore,  nay  be  conaidered  of  immenae 
fntore  importance  to  the  iron  manofactarera  of  the  Anthncite  regions,  since  it  ia 
not  only  rich  tud  accessible,  bnt  iuexhaastlble. 

Over  10,000  tons  of  this  ore,  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  (^air  ftaraaee,  were 
smelted  at  the  Pioneer  fnrnace,  Pottsrilte,  with  the  moat  excellent  reanlts,  and  the 
metal  waa  sold  tot  tbe  prodnction  of  hollow  ware,  at  nearly  deable  the  price  which 
common  Anthracite  pig  then  commanded. 

A  revolntion  is  tftlcing  place  in  the  iron  and  ateel  baalnesa,  and  the  old  tedioos 

and  oostty  prowHea  are  being  oferwbelmed  by  new,  direct  and  MODonieal  Bethods 
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In  a  word,  the  pneumatic  process  is  now  fairly  established,  and  it  has  been  demoii- 
strated  beyond  a  donbt,  that  steel  and  homogenous  iron  can  be  made  by  this  method 
with  more  economy  than  common  paddled  iron.  These  new  processes  can  be  pat  in 
operation  at  St  Clair  with  more  economy  and  profit  than  almost  aoy  other  pirt  of 
this  conntry,  or  perhaps  the  world.  Coal  is  the  largest  item  of  the  raw  materisl  in 
the  elaboration  of  iron  and  steel  to  its  asefal  forms,  and  here  the  best  and^mreit 
coal  is  more  available  than  elsewhere  ontside  of  the  Anthracite  regions.  It  requrH 
from  five  to  six  tons  of  coal  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  rails,  while  three  toot 
only  of  ore  and  flax  are  required ;  consequently  it  is  cheaper  to  convey  the  ore  to 
*the  coal  than  the  coal  to  the  ore.  But  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  ore  msy  be 
obtained  from  the  coal  measures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ftirnace  with  improvement  to 
the  "  make ;"  therefore  it  is  evident  that  iron  and  steel  can  be  mannfactiired  sot 
only  with  economy  at  St.  Clair,  but  they  can  be  elaborated  to  the  more  oaelU  fonna 
wi^  the  maximum  of  profit,  since  coal  is  the  great  item  in  these  operatioDi,  lod 
here  coal  is  plentifhl,  convenient  and  cheap.  The  facilities  for  transportatioa  are 
equal  to  all  the  requirements ;  the  markets,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  are  open 
by  the  most  direct  rentes,  while  the  best  bituminous  coal  of  the  Alleghanies  ii  etnlj 
accessible  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad  via  Sunbuzy  and  Shamokin,  or 
CatawiBsa  and  Tamaqua.  Bituminous  coal  is  therefore  more  available  at  St  Clair 
than  at  Beading,  or  even  at  Harrisbnrg.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  locality  whete 
the  general  availabilities  are  superior ;  where  the  best  fdmace  coals  are  more  acces- 
sible, and  no  other  .place  where  the  natural  advantages  of  site,  ground  and  bufldiof 
facilities,  are  more  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  than  St  Clair. 

MINERS'  SAFETY   liAHPS. 

A  supply  of  Miners  Safety  Lamps  of  the  most  approved  patterns  for  workiDf 
gaseous  mines,  made  of  inspected  wire,  for  sale  bv  the  quantity  or  single  lamp  at  the 
lowest  rate.  Also  gauies  of  iron  or  copper  for  lamps  already  made,  and  wire  gatie 
for  lamps  or  other  purposes,  by  the  roll  or  yard,  always  on  haiid. 

B.  BAirVAM. 


HENRY  PLEASANTS, 

OITIL  AND  MININa  ENGINEER 

Sarreja  and  inapeott  Oolleries,  ezuninea  IGneial  and  Ooal  Oil  Luida. 

Office,  BAIVNAIIPS  B1JIIiDI]««, 

POTTSVILLE*  SCHUYLKILL.  COUNTY,  PA. 

W«  OM  eordlftllr  Vkdotwt  Qen.  PleMaaU  u  an  aoeomplUhed  esfioMr  tn  poMaulon  of  nadi  pnctiol 
mtelBf  «xp«l«M^    Hl«  0al«br»l94  Pstonbarf  odae  will  b*  found  tullj  lUnttnUad  on  p«fft  SU  ■ai<l>» 

p.  W.  SHEAFEB, 

GEOLOGIST  AND  ENGINEER  OF  MINES, 

rOTTSTULI,  FIIRSTLTANU, 

(Late  of  the  Peiuugrltaala  State  Oeologiaal  0vn«x)» 

EXPLORES  MINERAL  LANDS,  MINES,  fto 


8.  HARRIES  DADDOW, 


n^intn  of  Pints, 


A  long  and  practical  experience  in  the  Anthracite  and  BltaminouB  Coal  Fields  and  the 
Iron  deposits  of  both  North  and  South,  enables  me  to  offer  my  services,  confidently,  to  all 
peTBons  interested  in  mineral  lands,  for  exploring  or  developing  t|ie  same.  In  locating 
ftnd  developing  mines,  designing  improvements  and  machinery,  or  erecting  Bloomerles, 
Blast  Fnmaces,  Steel  Works,  Copper  Furnaces,  Ac,  &c. 

Also,  for  the  Jndiclons  selection  of  Oil  Territory,  and  the  location  of  OU-Wells,  Oil- 
WorkSy  Ac.,  d^c 


A  weekly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coal  trade,  and  for  forty  years  the 
acknowledged  orgaji  of  the  Anthracite  Miners  and  Shippers. 

Subacrtptton  mice  $2.75,  in  advance. 

The  Journal  A(m  a  large  circulaiion^  aud  is  an  exceUant  medium  for  advertisers. 
Address 

BEIVJAMIIV  BAMBTAIV, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,  Fottsrille,  Fa. 


Manoh.  Chunk,  Carbon  County,  Pa. 

Manafactnrer  of  flat  and  round  iron  and  steel  wire  rope  for  ioolined  planes, 
bridges  and  ship  rigging,  etc.,  etc.    And  all  descriptions  of  wire. 

The  following  instructive  table,  fornished  by  Mr.  Hazard,  shows  at  a  glance  the 
▼alue  of  his  wire  ropes  over  cordage,  chains,  Ac,  &c.,  for  mining  purposes  especially. 

Table  of  RekUive  Practical  Working  Strength  of  Ropes  and  Chains, 


AVIKIQS  WSIOHT  FBK  TOOT. 

SraAiir  pBB  Tov 

SS40  POVVM. 

DmuM. 

1 

p 

1 

3 

Wire  Hope. 

1 

I 

• 

S 

1 

1 

ti 
^ 

1 

• 

a 

no 

ll 

JHam. 

OiT. 

Dtam. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

Tofis 

Tons. 

Feet. 

1 

4 

A 

0.31 

0.36 

0.50 

0.60 

3 

t).4 

2 

( 

6i 

0.59 

0.68 

0.80 

1.36 

6 

0.9 

3 

1 

6 

0.80 

0.90 
1.19 

1.20 

2.33 

10 

1.5 

4 

i 

6J 

1.05 

1.70 

3.66 

12 

1.8 

5 

1 

7* 

1.43 

1.55 

2.30 

5.33 

16 

2.4     * 

6 

1* 

8* 

1.80 

2.00 

3.00 

6.17 

22 

3.3 

«* 

u 

10 

« 

2.33 

2.60 

4.00 

9.33 

28 

4.5 

7 

If 

11 

2.95 

3.20 

5.00 

12.00 
14.50 
17.66 
19.00 

32 

5.5 

8 

n 

12 

i  3.65 

4.02 

6.25 

36 

6.5 

9 

H 

13 

3.79 

4.65 

7.50 

40 

7.5 

H 

If 

1*4 

— YJ- 

6.05 

5.60 
6.30 

8.75 

46  1 

9.0 

19 

If 

."» 

5.71 

10.00 

21.50 

60 

10.6 

11     ' 

2 

11 

6.35 

7.05 

11.50 

24.66 

56 

12.0 

It 
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THE  PATENT  EXHMST  FAN 

VENTILATOR, 

Hines,  Tunnela,  and  all  Sabtarrmnewi 
WorUngi. 

J.  WJTDES  BEADLE,  Patentee,  Aihlua,  Pi. 
J.  E.  8I0FBIEI),  Agent,  FottnOla,  Fk 

This  ayUem  dllTen  fMrn  all  otber  ■ppUaneca  for  ntne 

ventilation  in  Kreral  oaMntlal  propertlM:  IH.  It  hit 

the  advantage  over  all  tJie  French  and  Belgian  mods,  li 

greater  Blmplicltj  of  itjle  and  economy  of  operUioi, 

iBTtn^  from  flft7  to  oae  bnndred  per  cent.  In  motlTe  power.    Is  anperior  In  erer;  topM 

to  tlie  furnace  mathod,  end  dlfltora  from  alltba  Engliali  meclianleal  modes  bothlneeoiDCii) 

and  appllcatioD.    The  effurla  of  tbe  Fan  are  exerted  entire);  on  tb«  mloe  rapon  In  Ux 

retam  air  conraei,  tbna  creating  a  Taenam  whicli  man  be  ItUed  with  pure  air.    R  li 

aailated  by  the  irelgbt  of  the  almoepherlc  eolnnm.  In  direct  opposition  to  the  old  metliad, 

In  irbicb  its  weight,  or  fourteen  ponnds  per  »qaare  Inch,  acted  agalnat  the  TtntnaUng 

colnmn.  Tbla  is  the  great  secret  of  tbe  iDTentlon,  and  both  bc lance  and  experience  tucba 

n«  that  Bcarcely  a  limit  can  be  plac«d  to  the  extent  er  power  of  tbla  Bjitam  of  TenUUiiai. 

The  iDTeetor,  Mr.  Beadle,  I*  a  practical  mlsar,  of  long  and  varied  experlnee,  and  • 

mloing  engineer  of  great  abilH;. 

The  fbDowinK  extraeU  Itom  anmerou  teaUmoalale  ftill;  endoiw  tUa  ajaten  i 


"  1  am  tr»  to  ht  tbal  Ihsra  li  bo  *) 
tnd  nvl  «air  ioM  It  p«f>cilr  *«lllat* 
IniBWM  «  Maui  ]M  Tiallluiiu. 


•  u»f«B«at  of  the  abar*  [Hlskorr)  ColllvT,  Ot  Fii  I 
t  m»  luald  Bot  da  wUboat  It,    It  )■  Jut  what  tnrj  aind 


CihU< 

aalr< 


-othaiijuuasCnBlllattsB.    I  bave  u  bMltHej  In  urine  tkU,  la  nj  aplahn^  bo  bUW  ■«■ 
OK),  a.  KBFPLIKK, 


VtirfraiM,  JKnk  1«.  IML 
Ifr^that  waban  OHd  tbi  pBlmt  Xxbanit  or  J.  Lsadia  Baadle'i  1^  *> 


CeltluT,  aUn  (Motar  laat.    II  gini  pwfHt  nllifutlaB  Id  aTirr  piitlci 
IbaoDlf  truBBdpttA(t>Til*nsrv*BtUUIr--' —  " 


C.  9AKBRWI. 


ThU  lyitom  of  ventilftioti  ta  new  In  ineceHfttl  oparatton  at  thefoUowingpnislBtat 

and  estenaive  collleriea  i  Loonat  Dale,  KejratMie,  Pioneer,  New  Boatoa,  Big  Hlaa  >■■< 

LAcnat  Mountain,  Locnat  Knn,  Tnnnd,  OniMrkin,  TnnDri  Bia|e,  Qinii,  Welf  Cnik 

DUmoad,  Hkkorj,  St.  Clair  SliafI,  Duncan,  Ac. 
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GEORGE  "W.  SNYDER, 

PottwUle,  SchuylJHll  Co,^  Pa. 


Hius,  Goil-lkeiken,  Flinea,  Blsit-Faruces,  SolliBK-Hilb,  etc.,  etc. 

"COHISa"ASB"fiiJLL" 
Foxrae 

ENSINES, 

uniK  in  ntciM 

(Iker  pirptKi, 

PIPES    CONNECTIONS, 

■nd  FITTINGS 
FOB  THE  SAME. 

LINGS  ROLLS, 

1    thl    aHMUTT  Wliatll,  COEI. 

^liigi.<if  >]]  kfDdi.mndofujr 
•».  i>r  tbe  bnt  ehuroml  Iron ; 


'b   Fottarills    roandrj 
Ilia  AnthrHlM  Rcgloiii.    Ai  ■ 


I  tnelM  tha  Duwt  MparUnt 
d  rarBHH  at  ItaaTlJla.Pa.. 


ejllkdaF,  10-f*H  Mroka,  *ad  M^aab  panp,  (tUf  pimp  (i 


rllkdar  10-fWi  Mroka,  aad  M^aab 
ill,"  at  Loaut  DfeL*,  Da  tlia  Inellnatli 


tti  InrawtOiUagawifry;)  tha"C<inUh-Bsll,"  at  Lotut  Dkla,  Da  Ibalnellnatloii  of  tha  Slop*;  ■!» 
Ib«  Holalliig  Bkil°H  *"  <B<lr  MBBcedoui,  tha  Bpar-wheali  (or  tha  Dnm  balB|r  ID  faal  dLunaUr  and 
Maab  pllah.    Wbllavawastd  gall  pkrtlnlar  mtMsMaa  Id  Iha  buiIt*  and  isbaUaHal  laflBaa  Bad 


WASHINaTON  IRON  WORKS, 

JAMES  WREN,  Proprietor, 

MAmrVAOTUSBR    Of 

Uoei,  BolliiK-Villi,  BltiUhniicu,  bw-inii,  GtU-BIli,  h. 

with  QHriBg  Dl  M>T  liw  uil  ilrla-Bnul, 

OO.A.XJ    ^X1.X 

11l_  .. 

o.A.STzrirG»a. 

Lbh.  lUUrondi,  hrnWH,  Will,  t 
d  BLACKBHITHS'  WOHE,  at  gTOi 

<»-BnPAIB8,  U  ltliiH,FaraHW,KU1>.M..M«*bTMBpM«itBHkaml«.^  Ik*  iWI 
BiiIde  ■  inj  lun  ud  Ml«t  lal  s(  PUMtbl  of  VTUT  iItU  0/ MW  ud  old  MlmlnE  InflBa^  Cof-W 
IhU  bUbUihnni  li  *ul>Ud  lo  npUM  sIbiiK  Hr  pl»*  if  KlslBg  BHUMrr  to  ardw. 


•  at  Ui  aid  Itm.    Ttx  MwhM 

iMoa  Coal  ud  ImproniMsl  Co. ;  thi  BUck  Otwu 
In  lk<  MfthuoT  Tft11<7 :  Iha  Haivarlu  Coil  Co. ;  l 
jioani  UArooft  i;«&i  i>». :  ina  BuiaaHHr  uou  uo. :  iJ«o.  Jobu's  A  Bra.,  ud  (h«  ftla  AUa  ftkd  PMttfil 
Bolllni  MUlt. 

TksbBlldlagaatlhtWuhlBMoBlraB  WorkiooulMafaHBUhlM-ikar  agslUtMt:  IbaidrT,  «i* 
p*U«n-faaiu«,  UiM;  mllk-Aap,  UiBO;  agd  afloo.  Win  toet  Is  ■!■>,  Tti*  losl*  ua  aaiMnu  u 
pomifBl.  ud  adaptad  tonujilHaod  iljlaaf  irork.rninitfeaiinaLlg(l  bTmudulQn  to  Ika  liaarf  hhIm  •( 
.    ThaFaaBdr7la«apaI>)<a(lvsla>0Bl  tlloB>afaarttafipard»:  aid,  wkoB  In  tall  asanU«.ik» 


. ._.  ._  .^  .       Ll  ugloBo,  ar  tor  tiK  pradoatloB  of  aaala , 

iBBar  IkBB  inata  nadilaarr  aui  ka  piaOBnd  oBldda  of  Ika  li 


acklBUTJwiBlnd^B  Ika  nasi  t««Idb«,  ar  tar  th<  praduUu  at  aial  aad'  Iroa  lOMnUT,  ikwvaa 


THE    PIONEER    FURNACE, 

AT  POTTSVILLE,  PA., 


la  tlia  oldMt  Anthnctte 
Fnmiee  In  the  UQlt«d 
8tatM,  and,  *■  Ka  nsiae 
impliw,  the  flrtt  to  qm 
Anthrsclt«  coal  In  this 
comitrr.  It  li  now  In  tha 
poM«uion  of  tha  Musra. 

irbo  are  erecting  ■  neir 
ftimace  adjoining,  and 
who  prodace  a  superior 
grade  of  pig  Iron.  Tha 
PotMrllle  Railing  Hill  U 
klBo  owned  and  operated 
bj  Ihk  arm,  who  have 
bad  mncb  experience  In 
the  Iron  bnslneBS,  and, 
prodnclng  their  oirn 
metal,  the;  are  able  to 
tnm  ont  flrit  claai  I  ralla 
of  all  alEee  and  patteraa, 
trojn  33  to  lU  ponndi  per 

Jsrd,  at  the  loweit  mar- 
Bt  prlceg,  and  at  abort 
notice,    A  itippif/ qf  mItU' 


i»  abeayt  on  luxnd,  and 
ordera  are  recelTed  for 
the  nanal  aitw  of  nier- 
cbant  hart. 

^id"".                               ATKINS,  BROTHERS, 
PotUvUU,  Pa. 

GRANT    IRON    WORKS. 

IHahKBoy  City,  Schnylltlll  C«nnty,  Pa. 

THOMAS  WItEN,  Proprietor. 

Late  o(  the  old  and  well-known  finn  of  WREN  &  BROTHER,  of  tbe 
WASHIHaTOH  mOH   W0BE8,   POTTSTILLE. 
The»  new  works  have  been  erected  with  much  care,  and  provided  with  the 
lateM  improYementa.    Tbe  long  and  practical  experience  of  the  Proprietor  In  tbe 
Iron  bnsineaa,  has  enabled  Um  to  provide  means  to  produce  all  kinda  of  the 
heavieat  mine  castings,  and  to  select  tbe  beet  modem  tools  for  the  production  of  ■ 
Fni^tng  and  other  madiiner;. 

STEAM-ENGINES,  PUHPS,  BREAKERS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

He  Is  now  prepared  to  manufactare  Steam-engines  of  all  kinds  for  Shafts,  Slopes, 
Planes,  Breakers,  Blast  Fnmacei  and  Rolling  Hills.  Cornish  and  Bttt.l  PcKioiie 
Ehohteb,  and  double  and  single  acting  PnvFS  of  every  variety,  for  mining  and 
other  pnrposes.  Steam  boilers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  best  charcoal  iron,  made  to 
order  at  short  notice,  and  castings  of  all  sius  and  deacripiions  produced  promptly. 

Repairs  of  Colliery  machinery,  or  Engines,  Boilers,  Breakers,   Pumps,  Jfcc, 
attended  to  and  executed  with  tbe  greatest  dispatch  by  competent  mechanics. 
Address, 

THOMAS  WREN, 

Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 
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LANINC   tt   MARSHALL, 

'Wllbe«lHU>re»  liUxcrBe  C«^  Pa^ 

FOUNDEHS,  ENGIIIEEIIS,  IND  BOIIEB  IMEBS. 

UAimrunviiM  xmtT  ihbokotioii  or  bsi.tt  xaobimbbt,  imcluw** 

STUI  EDGIIIES  "«•  "^  aril  win 

rf   11   K«J^   «.,   .1..1U,  B.llr<«m  and  Kino 

■lopca,  plaoM,  eoal  braakan,  Cus,  OtO.,   etO. 

blatt  /Umicca,  and    lalllng  

MllU.  

FLUE,  TDSULAK, 

CORNISH  AND  BULL  ^ 

PUMPING  EflGinES,  OTLDIDEB  BQlLmS 

double    and    single    uUns  oftbeb«atPeiii)S7l*ulach«r- 

pninp*  of  ever;  TsriM;,  for  coal  Iron.  TagoWd  utd  other 

mining  and  olher  pnrpoua.  ftrgtngi  of  aU    ktad*.  nd 

CHASSER    MILLS,  IR0N4BRASSUSTI1KS 

for  Poirder  making.  of  aroiT  deaeriplloa. 

This  establiBhment  comprises  tools  of  the  largest  capacity 
and  most  efficient  character ;  also  a  great  variety  of  patterns, 
drawings  and  plans,  prepared  for  all  kinds  of  machiner]r. 

A.  O.  LANING.  S.  H.  MARSHALL. 


In  oar  recent  tour  through  the  Coal  regions  we  were  pleased  to 
notiae  the  verj  efficient  and  sabBtanttsl  mining  machinery  er«cted 
by  Messrs.  Laninq  &  Marsball,  at  manj  of  the  mines  in  the 
Wyoming  valley,  but  particularly  at  the  Baltimore  Coal  Compaoy's 
and  the  Witkeabarre  Coal  and  Iron  Company's  new  improvementB. 
Also  a  magnificent  Chasser  Mill,  at  the  Messrs,  Dupont's  Wapwal- 
fopen  Powder  milte, — each  wheel  of  which  weighs  16,000  pounds. 

S.  H.  D. 
7M 


THE  DKM  MMUFACTURIl  CO. 

Scranton,  Luzerne  County,  Pa., 

luiktmn  tS  uJ  Mm  ii 

LOCOMOTIVES 


BOILERS,  CASTINGS, 

Machinery 

OF  ALL  KINDS, 

Hardware,  Iron,  Steel,  Nails,  Spikes,  Railroad  and  MIhe 

Supplies  of  all  kinds, 

STOVES.  TIN  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE.  GAS  PIPE, 

Brasa  and  Iron,  Oaa,   Water   and    Steam  FUtinoM,   ana    Engine 
F\umiahing  generally. 


Tbay  pay  prtleiJar  altadtloii  to  dcalpilDg,  eouitmetlDK  and  pottlDC  np  ILXMIMQ  AHD 
Fmrare  MAOBmBT,  and  from  their  long  ezperjoiice  aod  large  Dumber  of  patteniB 
era  band,  they  an  prepMM  to  ftmlih  anyChlnK  In  thli  line,  witb  promptneM  and  dlipatch, 
and  In  the  beat  manner. 

RAILROAD  AND  COAL  CARS. 

The;  are  prepared  to  mannfactnre  on  ahort  notice,  SaOroad  t«ri  of  all  klnda,  fTom  the 
flret  claee  psaaenger  cara  to  the  analleat  mine  cart. 

Planing  Mill  and  Sasb  and  Door  Factory. 


PjirfAn-  WROUBHTIRON  BOAL  BRBAK£R. 

Thej  call  the  attsntlon  of  the  coal  trade  to  "  DiCKSOX'e  Patrkt  WBOCGaT  \ma»  Coil 
Bauxnn,"  the  newest  and  beat  thing  ont  for  economical  work.  In  thia  breaker  the  teeth 
are  made  on  wrought  Iron  ringe  and  are  parfbctly  tempered.  The  ringa  are  all  »llke,  and 
mld  be  removed  and  renewed  at  pteaanre. 

KoTl. — We  can  beartlly  commend  thie  mannfhctnring  company  to- the  patronage  of  our 
tMenda,  and  wonid  particularly  call  attention  to  tbelr  new  coal  breaker.  AcTHoma. 
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A  50  HOBSE-POWER  BOILER. 

BcAU:— M  ol  u  liMh  to  U»  toot. 


SIDE    VIEW. 


HARRISON  BOILER  WORKS, 

dray's  Feny  Road,  near  IT.  S.  Arsenal, 


THE  HARRISON  STEAM  BOILER. 

Th*  PaUBtH  sf  Uiti  IwUar  U7>  Id  hli  elmlu'  tbU  "Thl>  ii*ir  McuB  nBHitor  aonMHi  vHatUI 
adTinUmt:  In  abnlHU  tofitrfiom  aplotbm,  In  okHpnsu  of  lint  »n  nnd  coal  oT  njuln,  dmnbUttr, 
MDiamv  of  rosL  fHltllr  of  clunlagBOd  (ruiporUtlon,  not  pcmmd  hj  «iv  othuboUtrla  ■•*." 

Illirormtd  ot  ■  oomblnaUoo  of  wt-lran  hollow  iplmnn,  null  right  Inobw  onankl  diuHtu  ud 
l1m»-alEliihi  of  an  Inch  tblok.oonuKtod  bj  oamd  nagki.  nBHopham  *n  bald  logMhei  b^  wroa(hi- 
Iron  bofUk  wUh  oapi  ftt  tho  eodi. 

■"      - ' "- '-"-r*«mMTB7gti«l,0«*»«k«»»db^piiii*bl»| 


OTriTatlni,  wblob  l^HU  (ha  alnnrlb  ol  wrtnght-lron  botloi 
laited  b7  h^nnlls  praunn  ■!  400  Ibi.  to  tba  aqaua  Inah.    It 


ftbont  rort7  par  eo 


"p™*"- 


b;  EDTTaalon,  vhlata  is  »«  daatrsra  tha  vnaght-lnB  boUtr.  Km*  asploileu  bttrnf 

ug  oxpoHd  lo  the  d 

, I  ttaa  guaa,  biaaki 

ordinary  tobBlu  or  plM^roa  boUar. 


alirlbntad      

ItbueomiomTiif  fnslsqail  lo  tba  larr  baat  bollan  In  dh,  arMnf  flvB  Iha  larKO  aMBat  and  il 
BnubHtlagiurfaagoxpoHdloUiedlToctacIloiioribalra.  MalMftonthawaTad  IIbb  of  iu  B 
^ ....  _. —  .. ,._  .^_  ..J  jj^j^  ,^  ^^  ahwrti*  Iho  hwl  man  aftMsalLr  ih 
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V     FRONT  VIEW. 

K  get*  DP  itM>m  onliklT  froa  «ld  vstor,  ul  wtlh  UUl*  h«1.    It 
■taua,  ftid  1*  not  Uabl4 1«  prlMlBg  sr  toualnc- 
II  li  cully  IruuporUd,  au  t»  mttai  ijoiMatrf  vorkmsn,  *Bd  >•  imiUj  <lMi»d 


tnj  Stj  nparliMtod 


IM  width;  itiid,lHlBE»niilUpllg>aoBr)fBiUBlc 
II  hM  IM*  «*lKbl.  ud  MkH  bnl  0B*-hmU  of  I 

iBOnued  In  helgbl. 
Ab7  kind  ur  ful  mar  b«  oHd  oadn  tbli  tnilar, 

•Btlnlr  nput  boa  lh<  bollar,  lU  whole  niilesli 

..  .^.       ..    la  loiln  an  btf ng  nndw  th. 


grtal  fuUlt)'.  M  lh<T  u*  nnlfonB  in  (hip*  Md 
nnnnl.    It  sui  b«  InsrUHd  to  UT  oxtut.  br 
IM  (traugth  ntulBi 


inHsd  W  u/  oxtu^l^  ilmplj  ■ddlBf  t« 

ground  ana  of  tha  ordinary  boiler,  without  balag 

leitlr. 
_  tore  of  a  waler-plpfl, 
preHora  greallir  uoaadfng 


to  danien  llie  Area 


otdTBwi 


■1  the  Hd 

id  Ue  boUec 


rofeo 


UndeitheeeilieDmitaaeea,  aad  aaaoonaatl 
•DddaalT  with  Mid  water,  wIlfaoBt  glTlag  it  tla*  to  oooL  i 
*  '   e^  u*  holler  initalBlBg  no  Injaiy.    11  n^j  ha  lafarrad 


pipaot 


^ *— ,- ^, - -- -happaaada 

wmsght-lron  bolter. 
In  wilting  to  tha  Amrlam  ArttiiBt,  Hi.  HaniioB  apaahi  ai  foUowi  of  Ua  hollar: 
In  Toir  Bttlolt  headMi  "  Asothei  Bleam  SlaBght«r,"r|>a«lDpnMiaIvslBB*ariha^iiui 
slladlBg  toboUaMeoBildnrednfa,  menllonlamadeor'-liie  eaal-lroB  holler  made  hrHi 
miadslphle,"    Ton  ibt  "ihli  hollai  ii  aaiar  Ihaa  bbj  oied  oa  hoau;  bal  eaat-lnn  1 

Blralned  bj  iBeoulliy  at  leapeialDre,  ead  tberefoie  ihoald  not  he  preferred  to  wnoghl-li , 

gMTeueli."    Maar  year*  oTaiparlaBeBlB  the  BH  of  ibii  boiler  htetaoght  ae  that,  u  a  Batarlil  fc 

alaam  bollara.  eaal-lioa  1*  far  prefuahle  to  wroBght-lion,  asd  fo '■'-'■ "-  * 

OBdeiateod.    Caa«-lroB  la  boI  "  llaUa  la  bo  ifriifnad  hj  IntqnalU)' 
bj  iBi^  eaaia,  BBd  will  glTa  oat  at  aa«  it  hadlr  proponioBed  oi 


iBl*"UBhlela 


ufoUon  _. 
ta  u  will  pi 


iroj-od,  BBd  tl 


>B  whieh  BBB  Ten  eaallr  b* 

ntnia."    It  la  liable  to  tnal 

mproperiT  need.     mvngM-lroD  la 

IB*  itialaed  iBerlUblr  git*  war— 


le  of  Ibe  b«l 

igaln.    la  Ibe 

.—..aatyallbeWd  1 ,   „_,  _,  . 

Xot  10  wroBght-ltaD ;  lie  Taiy  teaailty  begetting 


lie  beat  Biolttlal 


— , llei  In  Iti  giTing  way  at  ODe*  when  hadlT  Iraatad— a  wara- 

lof  Bot  to  ttaat  It  *»  again.    la  Ibe  penllar  torn  Ib  which  I  pal  eaal-iroB— tU.,  haUow  apberea— It  la 
aot  broken  or  InJniloBaly  allbeiad  la  any  way  by  enaqnat  axpanaloB  or  "  laaqBallly  of  lataparatBra. " 


WASHINGTON  IRON  WORKS, 

XEWBUBQHf  NEW  TOBK, 


The  labecriben  respeetftilly  annonnee  to  their  friends  end  the  public,  that  the  above 
popular  eetablishment  is  completely  fhmished  with  a  Terj  large  aseortment  of 

CHOICE  T00U9»  PATTEB1D8»  OBAWtlDCd,  £TC«t 

AMD  ramt  abb  pbbpabbd  to  supflt,  at  bhobt  voTioa, 

MURIIE  UNO  SmiONARY  STEUM  EIGIIES  AID  BOILERS, 

HUgh  m$td  Zam  PMMtti^  of  Kvery  JH^erlptUHf 

PROPELLER  AND  PROPELLER  ENGINES, 
Kmprofed  Portable  Steam  S&gtaes  and  Boilers, 

nOM  S  TO  60  HOBSE  POWEE : 

SD&AB-CDIl  ILLS  AHD  Sn&ifi-BEFDIIHG  lACHINEBT, 

Incladlng  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Mills,  for  Horse  or  Steam  Power : 

GRIST  MILLS,  for  WHEAT  AND  CORN,  with  attendant  machineiy; 

GANG,  CIRCULAR  and  SASH  SAW  MILLgl  of  themoHt  modern 

and    improved    construction;    BRICK    MACHINERY    for 

HORSE  or  STEAM    POWER,  inclndlug  Moulding  and 

Tempering  Machines,  Moulds,  Barrows,  &c. 

Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridps  for  Railroads  and  Common  Roads; 

STKiH  610688,  WiTU  IIDIGATOIS  iHD  FIIE  IE60UTOIS; 

SHAFTINGS,  HANGERS,  PULLEYS, 
Pillow  Slocks  and  all  descriptions  of  Gearing  f 

mON  AND  BRASS  CASTINGS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY i 

WBOUGHT  AND  CAST  IROX  WORK  AND  FITTINQS  FOR  RAILROAD  CARS; 
WROUGHT  AND  CAST  IRON  RAILING  FOR  FENCES,  VERANDAS,  ETC; 
ARTESIAN  WELL  TUBES,  ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC. 

EOMEB  SAMSDELL,  Prest.  GEO.  H.  OLAFP,  Treas. 

JHO.  H.  AYEST,  Sect.  JOSEPH  BELOAF,  fopt 

L.  C.  WARD, 

5d  lAberty  Sireeif 

AGENT  IN  NEW  YORK  CITT. 
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iHa   WM«rilNCrON    litON    WORKa 

PORTABLE  ESfilES  aiJ  K[st  PraHin  CIBCDIAB  SAW  MULS, 

(bmUi*  all  111*  Holam  Improraiunta  tnd  us  fitud  with  »  f  ilat  SoMnor  ud  T>1t«. 

The  Boltprfl  or  these  ensilnee  ara  made  of  the  b<M  AnttrleafHrpn,  wttha  crnirn  *he«t 

of  oxtrs  Iron,  well  Btsjed,  nnd  hate  fifteen  feet  of  fire  surface  to  each  borse  power ;  largi 

Jtrt  box  fur  bamlng  either  wood  or  coal ;  chsy  are  In  the  atjle  of  Ibe  locomotlTe  ;  require  Do 

brltk  work  i  aad  eas  be  vnt  to  woth  la  ■  Few  bonr*  after  arrirlBSAt  tl)elr  deaUnattoD. 

Id  fMt,  the  engine  and  boiler,  as  now  conatmcted,  baa  no  aaperloi,  If  an  eqoal,  as  a 
■\atlie  power.  The  ntmo«t  care  and  Btteotloa  Is  glTfiA  to  the  ne^acltal  conatrnctloo, 
And  oothlilK  kut  tte  flrat  qnallly  ot  material  ssed. 

Onr  Engloes  are  Invarlablj  flited  with  a  Tubular  Htater,  Gavenurr  lellX  Balanei  roliw,  a 
Area  Ftmp,  Tuo  Balaiitt  I'lilUyt,  Smoke  Ptpt,  Si^etj/  FaJM,  Steam  Gauge,  Connactiitg  Pipe, 
lH/tet  iif  aueHan  Ptpt;  tn  ahon,  arar;  pleoe  of  Iron  work  reqalred  to  render  the  eOKIne 
and  bouer  completa.  I  he  eoKlDe  la  ballt  npoa  a  solid  bed  plate,  Is  complete  of  itself,  and 
can  b«  worked  apom  •  fotindatloa  separate  fh>in  Cbe  boiler. 

EoKlneM,  all  ilaea,  ttOm  8  to  W  borae  power,  made  to  order.  TbOW  of  8, 10,  IS,  IS 
abd  30  borse,  are  In  proceat  of  constmction,  and  can  be  dellTered  npon  short  notice. 

A  track  of  iha  NewbnrKh  braneh  of  the  Erie  Rallwa;  eonnerla  with  the  works,  add 
shlpmeota  are  made  direct  to  franklin.  Fa.,  and  Rareona,  Ohio,  aoil  intermediate  etatlona, 
without  rhan^ce  of  can. 

The  number  manufactared,  whicb  has  reached  flre  complete  engloea  and  boilert  per  day, 
•  BBfllcleiit  gnvantee  of  Ita  popnlarltj. 

««u*  DKimraiitarbig  tliti*  isrloiiei  a1  B**  w'ui,  and  <I<t«  malMn  eub. 

lit     IsaalBOHHILL.  To  thelMd  pLsulwhishlicuIlniiiitiilMM),  slllhk  worklBRiwrti  areatlMAil, 
fgralaf  k  orj  avtSMct  aod  fotimtsl  mxliln*,  p*rfe«]T  tolld  al  Iha  h<i[h«l  ipnd  of  the  uw,  and  Jnit 
aalTBaft«r«n>rfHCTli*a>  whtaOnlbnlll.  Th*  Sow  JKimlrtMi  (roma^  Ia43j  taebuln  dluMar, 
■ada  of  ttammertd  (ma,  ruu  In  mV-^Uaf  ton*,  wbltb  it  sat  r>qDlr«  nplenlihlBf  enaui  than  oaca 
la  e  ta  >  iiumUt.  ud  banbega  ksawD  utan  lOiwniUf  wUhasl  n-ii(l<>v. 
OaapMBillIIIBBaLIilB.liidUpgB»blalauwlB(laDKiliiS;  I*  alH  aUafhad  to  tbi  rnwii. 
Th*  CKbpnulMil  aad  fluHiUiiiHDfw  Atod  tloet*.  rack,  vag  ^eifHeHon  rvUn,  ara  of  Iha  m«M  Bodara 
and  Iwured  soiutraaUaB.    Tb*  srdinarr  laaclli  ef  svtLsh  I*  M  fwt  to  uab  Bill,  wlUi  a  hgad  blgeki, 
Tblii  aUL  wUb  lulubla  powar,  will  law  iron  X)  la  UXOO  Aat  at  bnarda  la  10  hoan. 
'-     'a  HBAVT  WO(JD  FRAHB  HILL,  with  mrmirit  S  to  3'4  Uebai  diimMac,  wltb  H)t-l>l]lIlKb<lX«i^ 
va  aa  diaerlbid  with  Hu.  I.    ThU  mill,  with  inlubla  power,  will  tars 


aplaM  appai 

m  lAlo  91.00 

„.     UaWOODl , , _ 

abora,  of  proportloiia]  alraofth.  Tbla  Baabloa,  with  inltahla  powsr,  wtU  I 


N.     laa  WOOD  TBUn,  with  M>»>lrll3K>o)IaabHliidluBat«,  with  *MBplatalIlBrasaadaa«lba 
- -^■■- nllMllioWlH 


LITHOGRIirillC  DRUWimi.  ElfiRAVIIIG  AND  PRirilil! 


mcmL  unoEUFm  ui  mum 

312  and  314  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Orders  in  all  branches  of  the  Lithographic  Art  executed  in  the  best 

style,  including 

XAPS,  V0IB8.                       8CBVES, 

PLAH8,  CHECKS,                   BVILDIirOS, 

▼IBW8.  CIBCXriAKS,            8BCTI0V8. 

1CIHE8.  BIUrHBADS.           GBOLOGICAL  CHAXT8, 

HAOHHTEBT,  STOOE  OEBTTEIGATES,  OOLOEED  HGUSES. 


Mr.  Boell  executed  our  Map  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Fields,  and  we  can 
recommeod  him  as  an  artist  and  practical  Lithographer. 


CHAS.  F.  NOBLE, 

DESIGNER  ^  ENGRAVER 


No.  302  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Mb.  Noblk  has  dxawn  and  engraved  all  the  original  illoa- 
trations  in  this  hook,  fix>m  rough  sketches  furnished  hy  the 
author.  He  has  entered  fiedrly  into  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  designs,  and  has  executed  the  work  satisfietctorily  and  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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OriEbial  Met  ai  C  &  D.  Broal  Top  WBitQin!!  Goal 

* 

W.  A.  ORBESON,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

MINER  AND  SHIPPER  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  BARNET  AND  C.  A  D.  BROAD  TOP 

SEMI-BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

AlaO)  the  Celebrated  Clearfield  County  WUte-ABh  Bltnminoaa  Coal. 


WANNEHACHEB  &  HAXFIELD 

Are  tlie  Shipping  Agents  for  the  abore  Coals.    Offices :  100  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia ; 
Room  48y  Empire  Bollding,  71  Broadway,  New  York ;  and  86  Eirby  St.,  Boston. 


WOMmB,  AMD  SHXFPBB  OF 


Mears'  Celebrated  Broad-Top  White-Ush  Semi-Bituminous  Coal 

onid,  31H  WAuniT  n..  niii;  w  usr,  por  u  i.  por  mum;  p.  o.  box  xm. 

THIS  COJils  CJiJITJirOT  BE  EXCEJLWsEn 

tot  generating  steam ;  Marine  and  Locomotiye  Engines ;  Rolling  Mills  and  Puddling 
Furnaces ;  Blacksmithing,  Coking,  Brick  and  Lime  burning,  and  Glass  Manufacturing. 
Its  ezemptness  fh>m  sulphur  and  cither  impurities  highly  injurious  to  the  manufacturer  of 
iron  and  destructlTe  to  machinery,  boilers  and  grate-bars,  giTcs  this  coal  pre-eminence. 
All  orders  for  this  Coal  in  Lump,  Ruh  o#  Mikb,  or  Fore,  will  be  promptly  filled  to  any 
point  reached  by  ndlroad  or  nayigatiom 


CAIiDWEIili,  GORDON  &  CO. 

Ho.  112  Wilut  St.,  PkMdphii;  111  Bnaditr,  Hew  Tut;  ui  144  State  St,  Boitai. 

WHOL£SAIiH:  DSAtiEBS  IN 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BTTUMINOUS  GOALS| 

a  CALDWKLL,  i».,    T.  A.  HALL,    N.  P.  QOKDOM,    8.  B.  TOUNG, 


No.  113  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 


■f-  ■  I 


SAMUEL  BONNELL,  JR. 

Offioe  Booxns:— NcNS.  48  &  45  Trinity  Ba£Idixig» 

111  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

DSAIiEB  IK 

HONEY  BROOK  ">"»  LEHIGH  COALS. 

SHIPPmO  WHARVES: 


s 


m 


JOHMSTOWir,  CAKBBIA  COCMTT,  PA. 

This  company,  by  mining  their  raw  materials  and  Inanafactaring  the  pig  metal 
from  a  mixture  ot  the  most  suitable  ores,  in  their  own  blast  farnaces,  sitaated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  rarioos  kinds  of 
iron  best  adapted  for  the  different  parts  of  a  rail.  Doin^  their  own  machine-work 
and  repairs,  and  rolling  the  railway  bars  with  the  latest  improved 'inac bin ery,  thej 
prodnce  rails  of  an  unsurpassed  excellence  of  quality,  at  the  lowest  market  rates. 
The  long  experience  of  *the  present  managers  of  the  company  and  the  enviable  rc»n- 
tation  they  have  established  for  Cambria  rails,  are  debmed  a  sufficient  gnarantee  that 
purchasers  can,  at  all  times,  depend  upon  receiving  rails  nnsnrpassed  for  strength 
and  wear  by  any  others  of  American  or  foreign  make.  Any  style  or  size  of  rails  can 
be  supplied  on  short  notice,  and  new  patterns  of  desirable  weight  or  design  made  to 
order.  The  company  are  also  preparing  to  manufacture  street  rails  by  the  pneumatic 
process.    Address 

CAMBRIA  IROM  COMPAM T,  400  Ctaesnat  St.,  PbHada. 


MAiruFAonmsmB  or 


AVD  DIALSB8  19 
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KINXR8'  OILS,  in  Casks  and  Barrels,  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  very  lowest 

market  prices. 

WAXTITZLL  KASiniet  *  00^  IM  fSrant  It,  eor.  Saidaa  laaa,  Veir  Teik. 

JOmr  HAtmreS,  Vew  Bsdflnd, 


A.IL.EX.A]Srr)ER  TV^.  RE^, 

es3srT&AX.xA,  eencTTMBXA  eetrnrTx,  :pa. 


cms.  A3SrS>  MXHXHO  S56XSFaS3S3ft, 

omCB:—RuMePB  BuUMmOt  MahmUamgo  Street, 

POTTSVItUE,   PA. 


HENRY  C.  RUSSEIi, 

(SuMMMt  to  A»RIW  suaiiti.) 

ifiiiT  m  mm  m  iium  iul  bstiti,  MLLkcniB  goal  uits,  it 

Mahaataago  Bt,  eer.  letsnd  ttt  Pottsvilto,  MiijlkiU  Oenatj,  Pa. 


0".    Or.   cf3   €3-.   S.   Z1.E1Z^Z>X^ZE3X1., 

lfo»  B%%  Waiaut  street,  PliiUuielplila» 

LOCUST  MOUNATirAND*!^^        VEIII  COAL 


WHAR:6':— Pier  18,  Port  RicIimon<L 
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GLOSSARY. 


Aan.    Watar-l«Tel;  a  drain. 
▲lpba.    Fint  anthracite  ooal-bed. 
AnnouHAk    GonToz;  like  th«  roof 

of  a  hooMi  Btrata  dipping  two 

wa^a. 
Ajudtaocous.    Sandy. 
ft»antiioioo8.    Glajay. 
▲imoBAL.    Bogert^i  Baoaid  aerlea  of 

PalAoioie  strata. 
AZB.    Unas  of  ayncUnal  or  anti' 

oUnal  baains,  or  rldgea. 
Without  Ufa; 


BaSAU.    A  trap,  or  ignaoua  rock. 
BaflDr.    ▲  ayncUnal  trough. 
Bbhoebs.   Layara  or  Btrata  in  a  coal- 


BUn/Wiir.    Minaral  pitch  or  tar. 
Blackbaitd.    a  rich   carbonacaooa 

lron«tona. 
RtJUBL  DAxr.   Carbonic  add. 
Bloom,  A  lump  of  mallaable  ixx)n. 
BoABn-AHn-WAUL  AnimproTadmode 

of  mining  coal  (mnch  naad  in  Bng- 

land). 
BOQIB.    A  amall  hand-car  oaad  in 

minea. 
Bbbatkb     a  coal-cracker. 
BBBABT8.     A  term   applied  to  the 

chambera  in  which  mlnen  dig  coal. 
Bbbooza.   Rock  compoaed  of  angular 

fragmenta. 
Boll  BnoiirB.    Direct  acting  atoam 

pwmping-engine. 

GAXBOioia  Recent  life ;  upper  atrata. 
OALAMm.    A  coal-plant  or  foaail. 
Galoabbovs.    Rock  containing  lii^e. 
GABBonvBBOVS.    Containing  carbon. 
OOATB.  Bled  for  tnnaporttng  coal  in 

minea. 
Gbaokbb.    a  ooai-breakar. 
GkBBP.  Oradnal  cmah  in  coal-minea, 
Obor.    Edge  of  the  atrata. 

Bamt.    HaaTj  n^ior;  carboiflo  acid 


DanrsAfioir.  Broaion  of  upper  atrata. 
DiTORXAH.    Rocka  between  the  SUo- 

rlan  and  Carboniferooa. 
IhKB.    An  intmaion  of  trapioek 
Dip.    Inclination  of  strata. 
Dbill.    a  tool  for  boring  a  hole  in 

rock  or  coal. 
BuMV.    An  apparatus  for  emptying 

«ara. 

BMABPHBirT.    Steep  alope  of  a  hill. 

"fAOB.*  The  working  end  of  a  gang- 
way or  braaat. 

fAOUK.  Irregularity  or  dialocation 
of  strata. 

iBBBoauromL  Impr^natad  with  Iron. 


Fn»CLAT.    A  pure  clay. 
Fibb-Damp.   Carburctted  hydrogen. 
FoRMAnoM.    A  stratum,  or  gxx^np  of 

strata. 
FoBSiL.   Any  relic  of  plant  or  animal 

in  the  earthy  stratiu 
FuBif  ACB.    For  Tentilating  mines. 

Gaitowat.    The  main  BTennes  of  a 

mine. 
Qboloot.    Doctrine  of  the  earth. 
Qnbiss.    a  stratified  granitoid  rock. 
OoBSAX.   Oxidised  outcrops  of  reins 

(a  Cornish  term). 
Gbahxtb.   a  crystalline,  unatntifled 

rock. 
Qbbbkstokb.    An  igneous  trappean 

rock. 
Gtpsuii.  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  sulphate 

of  lime.    . 

HBADUia.  Air-couraea  and  croaa-cuta 
In  minea. 

HxMATiTB.  Hydrated  peroxide  of 
iron. 

Hobrblsoml  a  trappean  or  granitic 
rock. 

Hobseback.  a  roll  or  aaddle  In  coal- 
mines. 

Htpoioio.  Under  all  Ilib;  the  lower 
metamorphic. 

lONBODS.    Unstratified  rocks  formed 

by  heat. 
**  INTAKX."    Downcast  alx^conrsew 

JuBAmc.    A  recent  formation. 

LAXiKARn.   Divided  into  thin  layers. 

LBPiDODExnBOif.  A  fossil  plant  (so 
named  from  the  aoale>like  appear- 
ance of  its  leaf-ecars.) 

*'  Lm."  A  set  of  mine  workings,  or 
the  distance  water  can  be  aTailabiy 
lifted  by  pumps. 

LxoKXTB.    Wood^oal,  or  fossil  wood. 

Loivo-Wall.  a  mode  of  mining  by 
which  all  or  moat  of  the  coal  is 
obtained. 

Mxsoioio.  Middle  life;  one  of  the 
great  dlTisIona  of  Ibaailiftrous 
stratiu 

MBTAMOBPiom.  A  transformation  of 
strata  by  heat  or  chemical  action. 

**Mt»K0,I7xsBB.''  The  act  of  digging 
under  coal  or  a  soft  strata  in  coal- 
seams. 

Mollubca.  a  soft  animal  devoid  of 
bones,  but  partly  encased  in  shells. 

Opbbatob.  An  arbitrary  term  given 
to  the  anthracite  coal  miners  and 
ahippera. 

Palaortoloot.    Doctrine  of  ancient 


bdngs;  tha  adanoe  of  andant  of 

extinct  animal  or  vegetable  lioasU 

remains. 
Palsosoic.    Ancient  life;  the  most 

andent  or  lowest  great  divldon  of 

foasiliforous  stratiu 
Pick.  A  tool  for  digging  or  breaking 
'  coal  or  rock. 
PiLLAU.    Coal  left  for  aupporting 

the  roof  in  minea. 
PoBPHTBT.    An    ignaooa,  volcanlo 

rock. 
"P0BT^Ain>.8TALL."    The  old  Aagliah 

name  for  breaat-and-pillar  mode  of 

mining  coal. 
PBZMAL.     The    earlieat    Palssoiolo 

atrata  of  the  Eastern  Appalachian 

Badn. 
PTBITB8.   A  combination  of  sulphur 

with  other  minerala. 

"  BoBBDro."    Term  applied  to  pillBT 

work,— as,  •*  robbing  back." 
**  Bun.*'    A  mode  of  mining  coaL 

ScHTrrB.  An  incline  or  trough  far 
diding  coal  to  the  cara  or  shipping. 

Sbax.  Thin  layers  of  strata,  espe- 
cially coal-beds,  which  are  errc^ 
neously  called  veuu  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions. 

Szcnoir.  Cut  through ;  an  actual  or 
ideal  exposure  of  any  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  showing  the  strata 
edgewise. 

Sbalb.  Argillaceous  rocka  split  oil 
in  thin  acalea. 

SzuciouB.  Flint  (applied  to  rocka 
containing  dlex  or  quartz). 

Slavb.  Rocka  which  poaaeaa  a  ragi»> 
lar  cleavage. 

Slopb.  a  slanting  shaft  on  the  dip 
of  a  coal-bed. 

SnATVM*,— plural,  SnATA.  Any  layer 
or  group  of  sedimentary  rocks. 

Stbikb.  The  horixontal  direction  of 
strata. 

Sump.  An  excavation  at  the  bottom 
of  a  slope  or  shaft,  from  which  the 
water  from  the  mine  Is  pumped  to 
the  surftce. 

Sthcukal.  a  basin  or  trough  farmed 
by  the  **  dip  and  rise**  of  the  strata. 

TBap,  or  TBAPPBAir.  Volcanic  rodka. 

Upoabt.  Return  air-course,  through 
which  the  air  or  impurities  ascend 
to  the  surfiMe. 

Yxiir.    Minerals  in  flssnrca  of  the 
earth.    The  term  is  not  spplloable 
to  coal-beds  or  sedimentary  Btrata. 
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Ad  talobsv,  678. 
Alleghanjr  ooal-flelcb,  806. 

are*  of,  310. 

eoal-seams  of,  328. 

identifloation  of,  328. 

in  AlalMnna,  353. 

in  Kentooky,  350. 

in  Maryland,  333. 

in  Ohio,  357. 

in  PennsylTania,  831. 

in  Tennessee,  351. 

in  West  Virginia,  338. 

map  of,  318. 

map  of,  in  Alabama,  855. 

measures  of,  321. 

prodaetion  in  Peonsjlrania,  331. 

prodnetion  of,  in  Alabama,  357. 

production  of,  in  Ohio,  360. 

section  of,  in  Alabama,  356. 

transverse  section  in  Maryland,  333. 

Tertioal  section  of,  327. 
Alpha,  or  coal-bed  A,  248. 
Ancient  and  modem  formations,  51. 
Ancient  Appalachian,  the,  48. 
Ancient  iron-master,  613. 
Anthracite  coal-beds,  261. 

coal  formation,  77. 

coal  of.  South  Wales,  145. 

fields  of  Pennsylyania,  156. 
Appalachian  formations,  50. 
Arcadian  coal-fields,  386. 

area  of,  389. 

coal-seams  of,  388. 

map  of,  387. 

measures  of,  380. 
Area  of  anthracite  coal-flelds,  127. 

of  European  coal-fields,  85. 
Areas  of  American  coal-fields,  83. 

of  British  coal-flelds,  84. 

of  British  (N.  A.)  Prorinoes,  84. 
Asia,  coal-flelds  of,  92. 
Anstralian  coals,  93. 

BA.BOitAT,  or  Toiranda  coal-fleld,  309. 

section  of,  310. 
Base  radinsi  505. 
Bearer  Meadow  basin,  180. 

sections,  190,  102. 
Belgium,  coal-mines  of,  153. 
Bessemer  converter,  644,  648. 

steel,  637,  639. 
Black  Creek  coal-basins,  106. 

Tcrtieal  section,  197. 
Blast-furnace,  fusion,  Ac,  624. 
BloBsburg  basin,  312. 

production  of,  31^ 

section  at,  313. 
B,  or  Buck  Mountain  coal-bed,  248. 
Boundary  system  of  mining,  423,  426. 
Box  cages,  462. 
Breaking  coal,  477,  482. 
BritUh  coal-flelds,  182. 


British  coals,  "potteries,"  147. 

(N.  A.)  Provinces,  386. 
Broad  Mountain  basin,  269. 
Broad  Top  coal-fields,  298. 

coal,  analysis  of,  302. 

map  of,  299. 

mines  of,  303. 

production  of,  302. 

vertical  section  of,  300. 
Buck  Mountain  coal-bed,  194. 

Campbell's  Ledge,  163. 
Carbondale  coal-bed,  169. 
Carbondale  district,  168. 
Catalan,  615. 
Catalan  forge,  814. 
Cementing  furnaces,  635. 
Central  coal-fleld,  861. 

in  Illinois,  363. 

in  Indiana,  371. 

in  Western  Kentucky,  372. 

map  of,  362. 

production  of,  375. 

vertical  section  of,  363. 
Che^  labor,  585. 
Cheap  labor  vc.  free  labor,  589. 
Clanny,  Dr.,  lamp  of,  442. 
Coal  and  coal-oil,  75. 

arks  descending  the  Lehigh,  116. 

cutting  machinery,  447. 

flora,  the,  64. 

formation,  recent,  46. 

its  history  and  development,  99. 

maasures,  the,  43. 

mining,  445. 

oil,  distillation  of,  670. 

producing  countries,  86. 

production  of  Qreat  Britain,  102. 

vegetation  commenced,  48. 
Collieries  in  Great  Britain,  20. 
Commerce,  606. 
Compromise  Act,  677. 
Conclusion,  671. 
Conglomerate,  the,  43. 
Converting  table,  angles,  Ac,  495. 
Cornwall,  iron  hills  of,  559. 
Creation  of  the  earth,  31. 
Crisis,  first,  576. 

second,  of  '87,  677. 

third,  of '57,  579. 
Cuba,  rock-oil  of,  653. 
Cumberland  regions,  888. 

map  of,  332. 

mines,  333. 
Currency,  605. 

Dab  River  coal-field,  403. 
Dauphin  Fork,  267. 

transverse  section  at,  267. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  lamp  of,  442. 
Deep  River  coal-field,  404. 

map  of,  404. 
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Diamond,  or  bod  J,  255. 
DiamondB,  formation  of,  74. 
Discovery  of  anthracite  ooal,  113. 
Distribution  of  ooal,  82. 
Domestic  debts,  697. 
D,  or  Skidmore,  250. 
Drifts,  or  water-levels,  411. 
Dynamic  yalne  of  coal,  the,  10. 

BoKLKT,  coal  measnre,  at,  107. 
Blevation  and  handling  of  coal,  478. 
End,  the,  672. 
England  and  her  reeouroes,  27. 

her  developmeniy  6M, 

her  policy,  560. 

New,  coals  of,  382. 

section  of,  384. 
Boropean  coals,  00, 154 

Falsb  coal  measures,  the,  41. 
Farmer  and  planter,  585. 
Faalt  change  of  horison,  201. 

dirt,  206. 

English  coal-fields,  288. 

in  Diamond  mines,  Hacleton,  287. 

Richmond  ooal-fleMs,  202. 

rock,  203. 

saddles,  or  horsebacks,  201. 

slate,  205. 

sUp  dikes,  280. 

trap  dike,  280. 
Faults^  in  coal  measures,  285. 
Fell,  Judge  Jesse,  111. 
First,  or  Southern  coal-field,  221. 

divisions  of,  222. 

topography  of,  222. 
Fixture  at  mines,  477. 
Foreign  debt,  our,  506. 
Forge  and  bloomery,  616. 
Formation  and  origin  of  coal,  63. 
French  coal  and  coal-fields,  140. 
Frostburg  basin,  335. 

production  of,  336,  337. 

sections  of,  335. 
Furnace,  624. 

Gakm A,  or  bed  G,  240. 

Gases  and  vapors  in  mmes,  440. 

Gate,  or  bed  M,  258. 

Geology,  30. 

Geology  of  Southern  coal-field,  226. 

Ginter,  PhUip,  113. 

Gold  v$.  currency,  602. 

Great  Basin,  323. 

Great  Britain,  120. 

Great  Northern  coal-field,  England,  134. 

coal-seams  of,  138. 

collieries  of,  142. 

total  production  of,  141. 
Greenwood,  section  at,  230. 

Haslstoit  basin,  103. 

vertical  section,  103. 
Hearth  of  blast-fumacos,  625. 
Hematitic  ores,  553-568. 
High  prices,  501. 
History  and  development  of  coal,  00. 

of  anthracite  coal,  107. 
Holmes,  or  bed  F,  253. 
Honey  brook  coal-mines,  103. 
Hot-blast  ovens,  626. 
How  to  pay  our  debts,  504. 
Hugh  Miller,  64. 
'vothenuse  radius,  406. 


iDEXTiPicATioir  of  ooal-bods,  271-38L 

at  Black  Creek,  270. 

at  Hasleton,  281. 

at  Locustdale,  2S0. 

at  Mahanoy,  280. 

at  New  Boston,  279. 

At  PottsTiUe,  279. 

at  Scraoton,  281. 

at  Shamokin,  280. 

at  Sullivan  county,  281. 

at  Tamaqna,  270. 

ai  Wilkesbarie,  28L 
Illinois,  coals  of,  363. 

eoal  measures  of,  S66. 

mines  of,  363. 

PalsBOsoio,  aectioin  ct,  S44 
Importation  of  food,  W9. 
Index  of  chapters,  7. 
Index  of  illustrations,  16. 
Indiana^  coals  of,  371. 

area  of,  371. 

production  of,  S72. 

section  of,  872. 
Introduction,  18. 
Invention,  progress  of,  lOS. 
Iowa,  coals  of,  378. 

area  of,  370. 

production  of,  870. 
Iron,  i&  manufaotura^  610. 
Iron  ores,  531. 

analysis  of,  .567. 

in  Maryland,  530. 

in  Missouri,  550. 

in  New  Jersey,  541. 

in  New  York,  544^  545. 

in  North  Carolina^  536. 

in  Pennsylvania,  580. 

in  Virginia,  538. 

Lake  Superiof,  646. 

of  SterUng  Mountain,  644 

of  the  Aioio  lodLS,  536. 

of  the  coal  measures,  664. 

Pals&osoic,  553-568. 

Pilot  Knob,  551. 

sedimentary  deposit  of,  683. 

sublimation  of,  534. 

true  veins  of,  533. 

Kanawha  region,  the  Qreal*  S30. 
coal-seams  of,  342. 
distances  to  and  from,  330. 
iron  ores  of,  342. 
map  of,  346. 
petroleum  of,  340. 
transverse  section  of,  342. 
vertical  section  of,  344. 
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